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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

CHARLES   DE  GARMO^   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 


CHOULD  the  normal  school  include 
^  psychology  among  its  professional 
subjects?  If  one  is  to  be  guided  by  Pr-of. 
Miinsterberg's  discussion  in  his  volume  en- 
titled "Psychology  and  Life,"  one  muse  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  No.  It  is  there  claimed 
that  psychology  makes  the  mind  analytical, 
thereby  unfitting  it  for  the  concrete,  syn- 
thetic labors  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  further  claimed  that 
the  only  function  of  psy- 
chology in  education  is  to 
g^id6  the  educational  ex- 
pert in  the  formulation  of 
educational  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  the  teacher  must 
learn  and  put  into  practice. 
We  have,  according  to  this 
argument,  two  conclusive 
reasons  for  excluding  psy- 
chology from  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  normal  school, 
— it  is  both  unnecessary  and 
harmful. 

Before  yielding  to  the  seductive  persua- 
siveness of  the  arguments  supporting  this 
position,  it  may  be  well  to  subject  them  to 
analysis. 

Is  the  analytical  trend  of  mind  supposed 
to  be  induced  by  psychology  really  harmful 
to  the  teacher?  It  may  be  granted  that  as 
it  might  be  bad  for  theological  students  to 
train  them  solely  upon  mathematics,  so  it 
might  be  bad  for  teachers  to  train  them 
solely  upon  psychology.  But  this  is  no  re- 
proach either  to  psychology  or  to  mathe- 


CHARLES  DE  GARMO 


matics.  Nobody  regards  algebra  and 
geometry  as  hostile,  to  theology,  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding 
psychology  as  useless  or  harmful  to  edu- 
cation. Any  study  passes  its  limits  of 
usefulness  when  it  is  made  to  stand 
for  the  whole  of  education.  I  urge  first, 
therefore,  that  since  psychology  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  course 
of  study  for  teachers,  any 
analytical  habit  of  mind 
it  may  tend  to  inculcate 
is  no  more  dangerous 
than  that  imparted  by 
mathematics  or  grammar. 
Furthermore,  since  most 
of  our  elementary  teachers 
are  women,  it  seems  idle 
to  imagine  that  the  morsel 
of  psychology  we  can  at 
best  give  them  in  the  brief 
normal  school  course  will 
have  any  appreciable  effect 
in  changing  their  inherent 
sympathic  nature.  Das 
eung  weibliche  is  not  perverted  by  any 
psychological  pellets  we  may  be  able  to 
administer  in  the  normal  school.  There- 
fore, because  psychology  can  be  but  a 
fragment  of  the  normal  school  course  of 
study,  and  because  it  is  taught  mainly  to 
wom^n,  who  are  sympathetic  by  nature,  it 
follows  that  the  supposed  danger  from  (he 
inculcation  of  analytical  habits  of  mind  is 
too  remote  and  too  attenuated  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  for  good  rea- 
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sons  be  claimed  that  this  dreaded  analytical 
power  in  teachers  is  rather  to  be  sought 
than  shunned.  To  analyze  is  to  distinguish 
by  the  aid  of  separation.  This  power  is 
most  desirable  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
schoolroom.  Some  of  the  duties  of  the 
teacher  are  pathological.  There  are,  e,  g., 
mental  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
education  of  children.  The  analytical  power 
contributed  by  even  elementary  psychology 
should  assist  the  teacher  in  determining 
their  cause  and  remedy.  One  child  can 
memorize  by  a  certain  method  with  ease; 
another  only  with  great  difficulty.  One  can 
see  through  a  gecxnetrical  proposition  in  a 
flash;  another  can't  tell  a  demonstration 
from  a  chimera.  The  right  kind  of  analyti- 
cal power  will  enable  the  teacher  to  distin- 
guish between  antithetical  types  of  mind 
and  to  provide  in  the  best  way  for  each. 
Manifestly  they  do  not  need  the  same 
treatment. 

Again,  a  synthetic  teacher  is  captivated 
by  a  theory  of  concentration  that  promises 
to  associate  into  one  mass  all  the  ideas  that 
ever  enter  the  mind;  another  teacher  who 
can  discriminate  finds  it  more  useful  to 
associate  every  natural  group  of  ideas  with 
its  appropriate  motor  activities;  in  other 
words,  to  associate  intellectual  and  motor 
powers.  Such  a  teacher  can  see  the  differ- 
ence between  ideas  that  are  merely  clear, 
and  those  that  are  also  vivid,  clear  ideas 
being  defined  as  those  having  intellectual 
illumination  only,  and  vivid  ideas  as  those 
that  glow  with  personal  interest,  that  pul- 
sate with  passion,  that  culminate  in  action. 
For  mere  clearness,  association  among  ideas 
suffices;  but  for  vividness,  action,  i,  e,, 
motor  expression,  is  also  necessary.  These 
are  but  illustrations  of  the  myriad  ways  in 
which  analytical  power  aids  a  teacher  to 
train  the  minds  of  children.  Analytical 
power,  therefore,  far  from  being  an  evil  to 
be  avoided,  is  a  virtue  to  be  sought. 

Professor  Miinsterberg's  second  thesis  is 
that  psychology  is  alone  useful  to  education 


in  the  hands  of  the  educational  expert. 
Such  a  man  will  use  psychology  in  its  prc^r 
relation  to  history,  ethics,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, etc.,  in  compounding  a  body  of  edu- 
cational doctrine,  which  will  then  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  teachers  for  their  guid- 
ance. That  we  need  educational  experts, 
that  we  need  the  body  of  doctrines  they  may 
develop,  that  teachers  need  to  be  guided  by 
the  principles  evolved, — ^these  are  proposi- 
tions not  to  be  questioned  for  a  moment. 
But  that  teachers  may  be  excused  from 
knowing  anything  about  the  psychology 
underlying  these  principles  is  another 
proposition,  whose  bare  statement  does  not 
suffice  to  convince  us  of  its  truth.  A  rule- 
of-thumb  application  of  a  body  of  princi- 
ples is  no  more  to  be  commended  in  educa- 
tion than  it  is  in  medicine  or  engineering. 

We  insist  that  the  engineer  shall  know  at 
first  hand  the  mathematics  upon  which  his 
profession  is  based,  and  we  compel  the  phy- 
sician to  understand  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  bacteriology.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
these  basal  sciences  we  say  that  the  practi- 
tioner is  a  mere  quack,  or  rule-of-thumb 
artisan,  and  we  properly  refuse  to  risk  our 
lives  on  the  bridges  of  the  one,  or  under  the 
knife  or  medicine  of  the  other.  Why  should 
we  accept  so  mean  a  view  of  education,  that 
a  rule-of-thumb  application  of  its  principles 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  practitioner  ? 
Teachers  should  indeed  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  poverty  of  our  professional 
training,  but  when  a  learned  specialist  tries 
to  convince  us  that  on  principle  education 
should  be  administered  in  ignorance  of  the 
scientific  studies  upon  which  it  is  based,  we 
may  properly  demur.  Though  we  may 
plead  guilty  to  the  fact  of  ignorance  in  many 
cases,  we  need  not  glory  in  our  shame ;  we 
need  not  assent  to  the  claim  that  while  medi- 
cine and  engineering  must  be  applied  by 
intelligence,  instinct  alone  suffices  for  edu- 
cation. 

Is  it  anywhere  claimed  that  while  educa- 
tion is  influenced  by  history  and  society,  the 
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teacher  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  history 
and  sociology?  Do  we  excuse  the  teacher 
from  knowing  anything  except  the  modi- 
cum that  he  is  to  teach?  If,  then,  we  prize 
in  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  institutions, 
of  historical  events  and  their  causes,  of 
ethical  and  religious  history  and  evolution, 
why  should  we  not  equally  prize  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  to  be  trained?  -Is  the 
historical  vessel  fashioned  to  honor,  but  the 
psychological  to  dishonor?  By  all  rules 
of  analogy,  psychology  ought  to  receive  as 
much  consideration  for  education  as  mathe- 
matics for  engineering.  Any  other  view 
reduces  education  to  an  empirical  art  to  be 
practiced  by  any  who  can  find  a  fact  to 
impart. 

Much  of  the  force  of  the  argument 
against  the  direct  usefulness  of  psychology 
to  the  teacher  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  the  teacher  is  expected  to  spin  all  his 
pedagogical  web,  de  novo,  from  his  own 
psychological  knowledge.  No  such  expecta- 
tion is  to  be  entertained ;  for  no  teacher  is 
asked  or  expected  or  permitted  to  proceed 
in  any  such  manner.  He  is  required  at  most 
merely  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  does;  to  apply  intelligently  a  body  of 
doctrine,  which,  though  gradually  changing, 
is  as  old  as  the  laws  of  medical  practice  or 
of  mechanical  engiueering ;  he  is  ex- 
pected to  adapt  general  rules  to  special 
cases. 

But  just  as  in  engineering  and  medicine 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
underlying  them  isi  requisite  for  intelligent 
application,  so  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
is  equally  requisite  for  the  application  of 
those  aspects  of  educational  theory  that  are 
based  upon  psychology.  How  any  man  can 
hold  otherwise  without  at  the  same  time 
reducing  teaching  to  the  sorriest  of  trades 
is  more  than  I  am  able  to  understand. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  establish  the  need  of 
teaching  psychology,  however  elementary, 
in  the  normal  school,  we  may  now  proceed 


to  the  more  constructive  parts  of  our  prob- 
lem. 

My  first  thesis  in  this  realm  runs  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  have  expert  teaching  of 
psychology  in  the  normal  school.  The  intel- 
ligence we  demand  in  the  application  of 
educational  doctrines  must  be  emphasized 
when  we  come  to  impart  the  knowledge  pre- 
supposed in  such  intelligent  application. 
Some  have  looked  for  results  from  psychol- 
ogy that  it  can  never  produce.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  beget  a  habit  of  mind,  to  lay 
an  apperceptive  basis  for  mental  phenomena, 
not  to  furnish  educational  recipes.  My  phy- 
sician says  he  has  a  fever  tablet  that  may  be 
depended  upon  to  allay  fever,  whatever  its 
origin.  "I  would,"  he  says,  "rather  pay  $io 
a  dozen  for  these  tablets  than  do  without 
them."  Too  often  we  look  to  psychology 
to  furnish  educational  tablets  warranted  to 
allay  any  fever  of  mind  to  which  youth  is 
subject.  We  have,  moreover,  in  the  past 
been  willing  to  put  the  psychology  into  the 
hands  of  any  capable  man  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to 
teach  something  about  psychology,  but 
rarely  indeed  have  we  taught  psychology 
itself.  No  other  study  in  the  normal  school 
curriculum  is  so  difficult  as  this,  for  not 
only  has  it  many  facts  to  impart,  but  it  has 
also  a  new  attitude  of  mind  to  inculcate. 
This  is  the  result  that  comes  but  slowly, 
and  only  through  the  best  teaching. 

Not  only  is  the  subject  complex,  but  the 
time  that  can  be  devoted  to  it  is  brief. 
When  we  are  confronted  by  both  difficulty 
and  brevity  at  once,  it  is  self-evident  that 
no  preparation  of  the  teacher  of  psychology 
can  be  too  complete,  no  degree  of  skill  too 
great  for  reaching  the  ends  he  has  in  view. 
The  psychological  expert  of  the  highest 
type  is  demanded  for  this  work.  It  takes 
five  years  in  our  best  universities  to  give 
adequate  training  to  such  men.  To  obtain 
them  is  an  ideal  none  too  high  to  be  cher- 
ished by  the  normal  school  leaders  of  the 
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Empire  state.  The  psychological  depart- 
ments of  our  large  universities  would  re- 
joice to  meet  a  demand  for  such  men.  They 
would  induce  the  brightest,  and  ablest,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work,  and  they 
would  so  direct  their  studies  that  their  effi- 
ciency would  be  of  the  highest  possible 
grade. 

There  is  refreshing  evidence  all  over  the 
country  that  this  new  demand  upon  the  nor- 
mal school  is  being  met,  since  the  best  men 
the  universities  can  produce  are  constantly 
appointed  to  the  most  responsible  places. 

So  intimate  and  important  is  the  relation 
of  the  work  in  psychology  to  that  of  practice 
teaching  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
teacher  of  psychology  to  have  at  least  advi- 
sory supervision  of  the  work  of  the  critic 
teachers.  They  should  be  in  closest  touch 
with  everything  that  goes  on  in  his  depart- 
ment, else  we  shall  have  merely  another 
type  of  the  normal  school  dualism,  which 
has  so  often  and  so  fatally  separated  theory 
from  practice,  and  academic  instruction 
from  professional  training. 

I  have  the  following  testimony  from  a 
training  teacher  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
normal  school,  which  hints  at  the  benefits 
of  a  close  relationship  between  the  work  of 
the  training  department  and  that  of  psy-. 
chology : — 

"The  students  begin  observation  and  criti- 
cism of  teaching  in  the  model  school  after 
having  had  one  term  of  psychology,  and 
continue  the  work  of  practice,  engaging  in 
actual  teaching  during  the  second  term's 
psychology.  It  is  natural  that  I  should  call 
upon  the  students  for  their  knowledge  of 
psychology  constantly  in  the  discussion  of 
lessons,  and  in  doing  so,  I  find  them  able 
and  ready  to  relate  that  knowledge  to  the 
actual  work  of  the  school.  Indeed,  I  should 
feel  helpless  in  conducting  my  work  were 
it  not  for  the  intelligent  and  practical  basis 
which  is  thus  given  to  the  pupil  teachers. 
The  work  in  Child  Study  arouses  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  children.    I  find  the  students 


in  training,  almost  without  exception,  in  the 
spirit  of  teaching  a  class  of  forty,  not  as 
some  one  has  aptly  put  it,  'as  one  forty,  but 
as  forty  ones.' 

"I  would  like  to  add,  also,  that  our  experi- 
enced student-teachers  appreciate  their  work 
in  psychology  even  more  highly  than  do  the 
beginners." 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  kind  or  amount  of  work  in  psychology 
that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  normal 
school.  These  will  vary  according  to  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  can  only  be  determined 
after  much  discussion  and  experiment. 

Summing  up  briefly  the  arguments  of  this 
paper  we  find  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  supposed  danger  arising  from  an 
analytical  study  of  psychology  does  not  ex- 
ist ;  because,  first,  psychology  in  the  normal 
school  is  taught  for  brief  periods  to  women, 
whose  sympathetic  natures  can  not  be  easily 
transformed;  and,  second,  because  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  analytical  power  is  a 
benefit  to  a  teacher,  not  a  detriment. 

2.  Professor  Miinsterberg's  second  thesis, 
that  psychology  is  of  use  to  education  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  educational  expert,  is  not 
correct;  because,  first,  a  rule-of-thumb 
application  of  principles  is  no  more  to  be 
advised  in  education  than  it  is  in  engineer- 
ing or  medicine;  and,  second,  because  the 
assumption  that  the  teacher  is  to  create  his 
own  rules  of  procedure  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  is  contrary  to  fact,  since 
only  intelligent  application  of  a  body  of 
doctrine  is  expected  in  education  as  in  engi- 
neering or  medicine. 

3.  Above  all  other  studies  in  the  normal 
school,  psychology  oeeds  the  services  of  the 
expert  teacher,  since  in  a  brief  time  he  must 
impart  a  complex  body  of  information  and 
inculcate  a  new  order  of  thinking. 

4.  Practical  psychology  and  the  practice 
of  teaching  are  so  intimately  related  that  the 
teacher  of  psychology  should  have  super- 
vising oversight  of  the  practice,  or  critic, 
teachers. 
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THE  TREiro  TOWARD  SPECIALIZATION 


ICARY  ICASTHA  ICARSTERS 


LIFE  is  evolutionary.  The  rude,  unculti- 
vated being  of  prehistoric  days,  whose 
highest  instinct  was  self-preservation,  is 
to-day  the  intelligent  man,  the  world  con- 
trolling mind.  Trace  the  history  of  educa- 
tion from  the  first  rude  parental  instruction 
down  to  the  present  perfection  of  method ; 
here,  too,  is  growth. 

The  nineteenth  century  draws  to  a  close ; 
we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
The  accumulated  years  have  brought  to  us 
an  intensity  of  purpose  and  a  rapidity  of 
action  which  have  broadened  the  field  of 
education  and  multipled  its  paths.  What 
can  the  future  add?  The  dominant  idea  of 
the  present  is  specialization.  Life  is  so 
rapid,  its  aspects  are  so  varied,  its  demands 
so  complex,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  world  under 
the  old  methods  of  a  general  education. 
Every  walk  of  life  must  be  filled  with  spec- 
ialists— men  who  have  but  one  line  and  in 
that  are  expert. 

The  specialists  of  to-day  are  men  who 
have  chosen  their  life  work  after  careful 
preparation  along  general  lines,  but  the  ten- 
dency for  the  future  is  to  train  the  specialist 
from  childhood.  A  class  of  educators  are 
urging  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  the 
choice  of  a  vocation  before  the  child  is  fairly 
out  of  the  kindergarten.  They  insist  that 
to  discover' the  i;idividual  bent,  to  train  that 
bent,  is  the  mission  of  education ;  they  claim 
that  education  should  embody  self-preserva- 
tion, that  the  ability  to  make  a  living  is 
more  important  than  to  know  how  to  live; 
they  would  enslave  education  to  utility. 
This  is  the  tendency  for  the  future;  it  re- 
mains for  the  present  to  recognize  this  drift, 
and  if  it  seem  in  error,  to  take  issue  with  it. 

First,  consider  the  child  as  he  is.  The 
advocates  of  utility  infer  that  every  child 
has  a  decided  bent  which  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover.    The  child  as  we  know  him  is  an 


erratic  creature,  seldom  twice  the  same,  lik- 
ing this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow,  but 
showing  no  inclination  strong  enough  to 
warrant  its  specialization.  It  is  seldom  that 
special  aptitudes  are  displayed  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  .boy  Bryant  writing  Thana- 
topsis  is  an  unusual  event.  Young  Mozart, 
thrilling  the  world  with  his  music,  is  not 
met  with  every  day.  It  is  not  every  child 
that  can  create  the  marvels  of  the  youthful 
painter  of  Seville.  More  often  success 
comes  to  the  Demosthenes  who  conquers 
through  persistent  effort,  to  the  Gladstone 
whose  great  power  lay  in  a  mind  not  nar- 
rowed and  specialized,  but  broadened  and 
trained.  Training  is  everything,  the  broad 
training  that  gives  to  the  mind  power  of 
adaptation  and  personality.  It  is  true  this 
is  the  age  of  machines,  but  we  do  not  want 
human  machines. 

Give  a  boy  a  good  general  education  with 
the  attendant  discipline,  without  thought  of 
occupation,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  he 
will  unlock  the  mysteries  of  success  for  him- 
self and  unfold  to  a  waiting  world  its  treas- 
ures. 

But,  after  all,  our  ideas  of  specialization 
will  depend  upon  our  definition  of  education 
and  our  interpretation  of  life.  If  we  believe 
that  to  educate  is  to  store  with  facts,  and 
that  the  end  of  life  is  utility,  we  must  con- 
cede that  early  specialization  is  economical. 
But  if  education  is  a  preparation  for  com- 
plete living,  if  it  means  the  unfolding  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  spirit,  if  it  is 
to  give  to  the  soyl  all  the  beauty  of  which  it 
is  capable,  if  the  purpose  of  life  is  ethics, 
culture,  power,  or  happiness,  we  must  deny 
the  claim  of  specialization.  In  the  building 
of  the  temple,  foundation  is  not  sacrificed 
for  beauty ;  the  builder  does  not  neglect  the 
interior  for  outward  show,  nor  proportion 
for  utility.  From  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone until  the  last  detail  is  supplied,  he 
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works  with  the  image  of  the  whole  within 
his  breast. 

Much  can  be  said  for  specialization;  the 
economy  of  life  demands  it.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  public  schools  that  it  must  come. 
They  must  lay  the  foundations,  they  must 


give  the  breadth  of  base ;  let  the  university 
shape  the  end.  It  is  for  us  to  set  in  motion 
the  forces  of  the  soul,  to  train  the  heart  and 
mind  for  life;  it  is  for  us  to  inspire  lofty 
ideals  and  a  large  hope;  it  is  for  us  to  de- 
velop the  man. 


School  Men  of  tKe  Hour 


CHANCELLOR 

(For  portrait 

npHE  appointment  of  Cornell  university 
*  as  a  practically  State  institution  some 
thirty  years  ago  proved  a  decided  check  to 
the  growth  of  the  smaller  colleges  that  had 
for  nearly  a  century  flourished  in  central 
New  York.  About  the  time  that  Cornell 
was  established,  an  almost  moribund  Metho- 
dist seminary  was  transferred  from  an  inter- 
ior town  to  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  in  the  hope  of 
prolonging  its  life.  Those  at  its  head  had 
more  than  any  of  the  other  New  York  State 
college  managements  to  contend  against 
the  prestige  and  State  support  of  Cornell, 
because  of  Syracuse  being  nearest  of  all  the 
smaller  institutions  to  New  York's  quasi- 
State  university.  There  was  too  at  that 
time  a  greater  prejudice  against  city  univer- 
sities, especially  smaller  ones,  than  exists 
to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  institution  still 
Jiad  the  sympathetic  support  of  the  great 
church  denomination  which  was  originally 
behind  it,  and  even  yet  shows  a  fostering 
care  for  Syracuse  university;  but  this 
sympathy  had  other  similar  institutions  to 
divide  itself  upon,  and  had  to  be  judiciously 
and  carefully  cultivated  to  be  changed  into 
respect  and  to  produce  substantial  material 
aid  and  support. 

The  result  of  a  little  more  than  a 
score  of  years  has  changed  Syracuse  uni- 
versity from  a  college  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  consisting  mostly  of  those 
with  possible  tendencies  towards  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  church,  and  local  and 
nearby  students  who  took  advantage  of  its 


JAMES  R.  DAY 

see  front  cover) 

propinquity,  to  a  university  which  num- 
bers about  two  thousand  students,  and  main- 
tains departments  of  liberal  arts,  engineer- 
ing, law,  medicine,  and  what  is  more  to  its 
credit,  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  an 
excellent  school  of  music.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  just  how  much  of  this  success  may 
be  claimed  for  the  administration  of  Chan- 
cellor James  R.  Day,  who  became  its  presi- 
dent seven  years  ago,  but  all  will  agree  that 
his  administration  has  been  marked  by  great 
business  capacity,  splendid  progressiveness, 
bull-dog  determination.  With  all  his  acumen 
from  the  business  standpoint,  he  has  been 
able  as  well  to  appreciate  and  to  conform 
to  the  advanced  demands  in  education,  as 
witness  his  early  establishment  of  schools 
of  pedagogy  and  music.  Like  the  up-to- 
date  business  man  he  is  not  averse  to  the  use 
of  a  press  bureau  for  booming  his  univer- 
sity, nor  the  use  of  printer's  ink  in  general 
for  advertising  purposes.  Consequently  we 
find  Syracuse  the  only  one  of  the  eastern 
universities  advertising  its  plant  and  work 
in  literary,  religious  and  educational  maga- 
zines. We  have  never  heard  any  one  decry 
this  method  of  developing  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  we  confess  our  admiration  for  the 
general  business  methods  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  especially  as  the  university  is  able  to 
make  good  its  professions  by  good  solid 
work. 

One  powerful  help  Chancellor  Day  has 
had  in  his  work  has  been,  we  believe,  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  its  students,  possibly 
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changing  their  minds  as  regards  the  minis- 
try after  some  years  of  college  work,  engage 
in  the  work  of  teaching  in  New  York  and 
other  states.  What  a  powerful  influence  for 
the  building  up  of  the  student  body  such  a 
band  of  workers  is,  our  readers  must  well 
know. 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  who  has  accom- 
plished such  work  at  Syracuse,  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  prior  to  coming  to 
Syracuse  university  had  held  pastorates  in 
Bath  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  in  Boston  and 
New  York  City.  Since  his  arrival  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  student  body  has  increased  one 
thousand  in  number.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  coming  college  year,  the  university  will 
open  the  entirely  new  Lyman-Smith  College 
of  Applied  Science.  Its  faculty  contains 
thirty  representatives  of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  Europe  and  America;  its  students 
are  from  over  half  the  states  of  the  Union, 
and  from  five  foreign  nations  and  comprises 
all  denominations,  the  work  being  entirely 
unsectarian. 

One  of  the  results  of  Chancellor  Day's 
work  at  Syracuse  was  a  recent  offer  to  him 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, which  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  his  work  at  Syracuse  is  not  yet  done. 
He  is  naturally  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  accomplished  at  Syracuse  has  been 
done  without  legislative  aid. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  business  methods, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  he  is 
endeavoring  by  private  benefaction  to  off- 
set the  State  following  that  Cornell  annually 
receives  through  its  State  scholarships. 
He  recently  sent  out  a  persuasive  and 
energetic  ministerial  alumnus,  under  salary 
we  believe,  whose  business  it  was  to 
visit  the  various  cities  and  towns  main- 
taining high  schools  or  academies  in 
New  York  State,  hold  meetings  of  well-to- 
do  citizens  interested  in  education,  and 
secure  enough  individual  contributions  to 
realize  a  sum,  the  interest  on  which  would 
forever  give  one  student  from  that  city  or 


town  free  tuition  at  Syracuse  University,  a 
plan,  which  we  believe,  was  highly  success- 
ful. 


PRINCIPAL  CHARLES  T.  McFARLANE 

\A/HEN  it  was  announced  that  David 
Eugene  Smith  was  to  terminate  his 
all  to  short  connection  with  the  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  normal  school,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  thought  of  that  his  successor  would 
combine  three  of  the  same  qualifications 
possessed  by  Dr.  Smith,  i.  e,,  a  native 
New  Yorker,  a  mathematician,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  normal 
school.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was 
generally  understood  that  Dr.  Smith's 
opinion  would  have  much  weight  in 
the  selection  of  his  successor,  no  one 
was  surprised  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brockport 
normal  had  chosen  as  its  new  principal,  Mr. 
Charles  T.  McFarlane,  a  graduate  of  the 
Albany  Normal  College,  a  teacher  of  geog- 
laphy  and  drawing  in  the  Ypsilanti  Normal. 
While  at  the  normal  college  at  Albany, 
Principal  McFarlane  was  noted  for  his 
sound  work  and  wide  grasp  of  principles. 
This  reputation  seems  to  have  followed 
him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  We 
cordially  welcome  Brockport's  new  princi- 
pal anew  to  the  Empire  State,  wish  him 
success  and  make  the  prediction  that  his 
labors  there  will  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
his  selection  as  head  of  that  institution. 


MSMOBY  GEMS 

No  wrong  by  wrong  is  righted. — 
Whittier. 

A  true  friend  is  forever  a  friend. — Geo. 
MacDonald. 

He  who  wants  to  do  a  great  deal  at  once 
will  never  do  any. — Johnson. 

We  can't  conquer  a  necessity,  but  we  can 
yield  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  greater 
than  if  we  could. — Hannah  Moore. 

One  must  study  to  know,  know  to  under- 
stand, understand  to  judge. — Indian  Prov- 
erb. 
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Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


DETERMINATION. 

"A  MAN  said  unto  his  angel: 
'My  spirits  are  fallen  thro' 
And  I  cannot  carry  this  battle, 
O  brother!  what  shall  I  do?' 

"Then  said  to  the  man  his  angel: 
Thou  wavering,  foolish  soul, 
Back  to  the  ranks !    What  matter 
To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, 

"'As  judged  by  the  little  judges 
Who  harken  not  well,  nor  see? 
Not  thus  by  the  outer  issue 
The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

"'Thy  will  is  the  very,  the  only. 

The  solemn  event  of  things ; 
The  weakest  of  hearts  defying 
Is  stronger  than  all  these  Kings. 

"'While  Kings  of  eternal  evil 
Yet  darken  the  hills  about, 
Thy  part  is  with  the  broken  sabre 
To  win  on  the  last  redoubt. 

'"To  fear  not  sensible  failure, 
Nor  covet  the  game  at  all, 
But  fighting,  fighting,  fighting. 
Die,  driven  against  the  wallT" 

— Louise  Imogene  Guiney. 


The  amount  of  "backbone"  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  brain  at  the 
top  of  it. — Florida  School  Exponent. 


Deliberate  much  before  saying  or  doing 
anything,  for  you  have  not  the  power  of 
recalling  anything  that  has  been  done  or 
said. — Selected. 


When  we  are  alone,  we  have  our 
thoughts  to  watch ;  in  family,  our  tempers ; 
and  in  society,  our  tongues.  —  Hannah 
Moore. 


Some  school  boards  misuse  their  respon- 
sibilities, so  do  some  bank  officials,  and  still 
we  do  not  propose  to  brand  all  bankers  as 
criminal,  nor  all  school  boards  as  venal. — 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


A  WOMAN  writing  in  the  Educational 
Review  advises  college  women  to  avoid  the 
profession  of  teaching  unless  they  have  a 
special  fitness  for  the  work.  The  president 
of  a  western  college,  in  speaking  on  this 
same  subject,  says  that  college  women  have 
more  executive  ability  than  college  men. 
The  girls  pay  their  bills  and  keep  their  col- 
lege finances  in  much  better  shape  than  the 
boys.  "Why  should  they  not,*'  she  says,  "go 
into  work  that  requires  executive  ability?" 
— Review  of  Education. 


Did  you  ever  remain  in  the  schoolroom 
alone  for  an  hour  or  so  after  the  pupils  had 
gone,  not  for  study  but  for  reflection?  If 
not,  try  it  some  afternoon.  Or,  better  still, 
go  there  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  alone. 

Think  over  the  work  you  have  already 
done  and  plan  for  the  future. 


Editor  O'Shea  thinks  the  importance  of 
obedience  is  over-emphasized  in  modem 
homes  and  schools.  Dr.  O'Shea  should  try 
the  experiment  of  holding  down  a  fifth- 
grade  room  of  fifty  healthy  boys  and  girls 
for  about  ten  days. — Florida  School  Ex- 
ponent. 


I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  in 
politics,  religion,  business,  and  even  educa- 
tion, we  are  in  general  advancing,  and  that 
I  can  not  therefore  view  with  alarm  any 
clearly  defined  and  well-established  modem 
tendency.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  I  favor  all  of  these  tendencies,  as  per- 
sonally I  refer  the  old;  but  I  am  always 
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striving  to  separate  my  judgment  from  per- 
sonal feeling.  In  education,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  there  are  few  primary  principles 
or  elemental  forces  and  all  progress  has 
come  from  the  rearrangement  of  these  in 
new  systems  or  the  readjustment  of  them 
to  new  uses.  There  are  three  recognized 
principles  underlying  all  educational  work : 
First,  mental  faculties  must  be  developed 
by  exercise;  second,  for  growth  the  mind 
needs  nourishment,  and  third,  for  greatest 
efficiency  intellectual  energies  must  be 
directed.  All  educational  experiments  of 
the  present  are  simply  demands  to  meet  one 
or  all  of  these. 

Truth  in  the  abstract  is  not  after  all  the 
great  end  of  enquiry,  but  truth  incarnate. 
The  most  uplifting  and  inspiring  influence 
in  the  life  of  any  student  does  not  come 
from  the  contemplation  of  truth  itself  so 
much  as  from  fellowship  with  one  who  lives. 
the  truth. — Pres,  Raymond^  Union  Univer- 
sity. 


William  Goodell  Frost^  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  in  his 
address  at  National  Educational  Association 
at  Detroit,  said :  "Let  me  begin  with  a  'true 
story'  which  is  also  a  parable.  Berea's  first 
teacher  came  to  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
in  1855.  The  people  had  subscribed  the 
necessary  logs,  but  there  were  freshets  and 
delays  so  that  when  the  'college'  was  finally 
completed,  and  fifty  strapping  young  men 
and  young  women  enrolled  as  freshmen  to 
begin  the  alphabet,  only  seven  weeks  re- 
mained before  the  instructor  must  return  to 
his  own  college  studies. 

"But  the  teacher  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
determined  to  give  those  young  men  and 
women  an  education  in  seven  weeks!  He 
had  no  precedents,  and  threw  all  precon- 
ceived notions  to  the  wind.  He  sat  up 
nights  devising  short-cuts,  and  sifted  over 
all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  to  find  which 
was  really  of  greatest  importance.  The 
pressure  of  that  seven  weeks'  course  taught 


him  to  select  and  to  invent.  He  boldly 
jumped  the  alphabet,  drew  a  cow  upon  the 
blackboard,  wrote  the  name  beneath,  and 
gave  a  lecture  upon  'the  animal  kingdom  1* 
He  was  a  premature  Col.  Parker! 

"The  whole  region  blazed  with  educa* 
tional  enthusiasm,  and  when  the  seven  weeks 
ended  his  pupils  could  use  the  third  reader, 
repeat  -the  ten  commandments  and  the  law 
of  love,  explain  the  chief  glories  of  America, 
and  conduct  a  social  gathering  or  a  debat- 
ing society  with  propriety ! 

"The  Southern  mountains  contain  three 
million  souls,  and  the  whole  South  is  a  rural 
and  not  an  urban  territory.  The  work  of 
teachers  of  the  'Hoosier  Schoolmaster'  type 
is  not  past.  Though  cities  claim  much  at- 
tention we  must  not  forget  the  vast  rural 
districts  from  which  have  come  so  much  of 
the  character  and  talent  of  the  nation.  And 
in  all  our  zeal  for  post-grjaduate  courses  and 
original  research  let  us  not  neglect  the  more 
urgent  duty  of  the  diflFusion  of  knowledge 
in  its  elements." 


What  are  the  best  books  for  children? 
It  is  true  that  a  healthy  child  instinctively 
seek  the  food  it  needs.  If  we  do  not  give 
him  the  right  food  at  the  right  time,  the 
moral  and  imaginative  equipment  will  not 
be  perfect.  If  the  child  is  deprived  of  its 
natural  food,  it  eats  what  it  can  get,  and  if 
the  child  is  deprived  of  its  proper  mental 
and  spiritual  nourishment  it  will  feed  on 
garbage,  for  feed  it  must.  As  James  Russell 
Lowell  says,  "They  will  be  sure  to  get  what 
they  want,  and  we  are  doing  a  grave  wrong 
to  their  morals  by  driving  them  to  do 
things  on  the  sly,  to  steal  that  food  which 
their  constitution  craves,  and  which  is 
wholesome  for  them,  instead  of  having  it 
freely  and  frankly  given  them  as  the 
wisest  possible  diet." 

In  the  vast  treasures  of  our  literature 
there  is  good  food  for  every  stage  in  the 
child's  mental  development,  food  which 
is  life  giving,  upbuilding  and  stimulating. 
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and  character  making,  but  the  field  is  so 
mdt  that  choice  must  be  made  by  experts 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  into 
whose  hands  such  choice  falls.  I  know  of 
no  better  or  wiser  selection  than  Heath's 
Home  and  School  Classics,  which  has 
been  made  with  the  co-operation  and 
advice  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prominent  educators  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  moral  and  spiritual  well 
being  of  American  youth,  and  the  editors 
who  have  vouched  for  the  collection, 
among  whom  are  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
George  H.  Browne,  W.  Elliot  Griffis, 
Sarah  Willard  Hiestand,  Elizabeth 
Stuarts  Phelps  Ward,  W.  P.  Trent,  M.  V. 
0*Shea,  Charles  F.  Dole  and  Lucy 
Wheelock,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  are  the  right  books  and  that  they 
should  be  in  every  home  where  there  are 
children. — Charles  Welsh  on  **The  Choice 
of  Books  for  Children." 


"It  is  fortunate  that  the  teacher's  work 
cannot  be  done  in  a  corner,"  says  Dr.  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews  in  the  Educational 
Review.  The  public  insists  upon  inspect- 
ing and  passing  judgment  upon  educa 
tional  performances;  and  the  public  is 
right.  Even  if  wrong  items,  hasty  gen- 
eralizations from  superficial  impressions, 
sometimes  get  afloat,  still  the  principle 
holds  good  that  any  kind  of  interest  is 
better  than  dull  apathy.  If  people  once 
begin  to  think  about  the  work  of  the 
schools  they  are  on  the  way  to  intelligent 
appreciation  of  it. 

"Among  the  indictments  that  are  liter- 
ally but  not  really  true  is  the  accusation 
that  the  schools  do  not  teach  morality. 
It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation neither  prescribe  any  text-book  in 
morals  nor  make  for  the  study  of  morals 
any  place  in  the  school  programs. 

"Yet  it  is  a  superficial  view  of  education 
to  suppose  that  school  influence  is  co- 


extensive with  school  program.  What 
keeps  school  is  not  the  book  nor  the 
schedule  of  recitations,  but  the  live  man 
or  woman  at  the  desk,  full  of  integrity 
and  consecration.  The  right  sort  of  man 
or  woman  is  of  more  inportance  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  equipment  of  the  school. 
The  moral  stimulus  from  such  a  teacher 
is  worth  more  to  the  child  than  all  he 
gets  from  the  schools.  In  this  sense 
there  is  ethics  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  the  value  of  thia  will  be  enhanced  in 
proportion  as  the  teacher's  calling  is 
magnified. 

"Other  criticisms  which  denote  real 
faults,  yet  not  the  faults  actually  speci- 
fied, are  those  that  are  uttered  in  denun- 
ciations of  fads.  Such  plaints  are  often 
just,,  yet  not  in  exactly  the  way  meant. 
We  are  passing  through  an  age  of  peda- 
jgogical  change.  Crudity  is  a  necessity, 
is  a  glory.  Adjustment  is  in  progress, 
but  it  takes  time.  The  fads  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  reveal  their  true  value." 


It  is  alarmingly  true  in  many  of  our 
high  schools,  and  hundreds  of  children 
are. carrying  the  burden  of  death  by  being 
compelled  to  take  studies  for  which  they 
have  no  aptitude,  out  of  which  they  get 
no  mental  stimulus,  for  no  other  assigna- 
ble reason  than  that  they  are  in  the  course 
and  are  necessary  to  graduation.  Grad- 
uation diplomas  furnish  the  whip  which 
school  boards,  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals crack  over  the  heads  of  luckless 
boys  and  girls  who  study  the  requisites, 
often  far  above  their  mental  comprehen- 
sion, until  nerves  are  unstrung  and  brains 
are  weary,  and  when  they  are  through 
they  have  but  little  to  show  for  it.  This 
is  a  severe  indictment  but  it  is  true. 

The  high  school  course  does  not  need 
enriching;  it  needs  to  have  injected  into 
it  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  elasticity  that 
the  pupil  may  take  those  branches  and 
those  only  which  he  aiid  his  friends  Rfr 
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lieve  will  best  fit  him  for  the  business 
which  he  wishes  to  follow.  I  would  go 
farther  than  this,  even.  Here  is  a  boy 
whose  time  is  limited ;  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years  he  must  commence  work. 
He  ought,  in  justice  to  hi/nself,  to  be 
allowed  to  make  such  elections  from  the 
entire  course  as  will  best  suit  his  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  such  a  theory 
as  the  proper  sequence  of  studies;  that 
this  should  be  regarded  in  forming  a 
course  of  study;  that  in  this  paper  I  am 
breaking  away  from  many  pedagogical 
and-  psychological  rules  and  doctrines. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  stubborn  fact  re- 
mains that  the  school  is  for  the  pupil,  and 
that  he  has  the  undoubted  right  to  make 
the  most  that  he  can  out  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

There  is  no  intention  of  yielding  every- 
thing to  the  immature  judgment  of  the 
child  nor  of  lessening  the  amount  of  close 
application  required  of  him.  There  is 
none  too  much  of  hard  study  in  our 
schools-  I  fear  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  child  of  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  strength  which 
comes  from  pursuing  a  study  enforced 
by  the  parent  or  the  teacher.  Men  have 
acquired  intellectual  power  from  studies 
for  which  they  have  no  natural  aptitude 
because  they  had  an  end  in  view  which 
they  could  reach  in  no  other  way.  Yet 
the  child  and  the  man  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard  always.  It 
is  possible  to  disgust  the  child  with  all 
study  by  forcing  him  too  rigidly  to  follow 
the  lines  of  greatest  resistance. — Henry 
Sabin. 


y 


"The  primary  school  is  to-day  absolutely 
monopolized  by  women  teachers,  and  in 
the  high  school  they  have  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,"  says  Professor  Munster- 
berg  in  the  International  Monthly.  "The 
reason  for  this  is  clear :  since  the  woman 


does  not  have  to  support  a  family,  she 
can  work  for  a  smaller  salary,  and  thus, 
as  in  the  mills,  the  men  tend  more  and 
more  towards  the  places  for  which  women 
are  not  strong  enough;  in  the  schools, 
too,  female  competition  must,  if  no  halt 
is  called,  bring  down  salaries  to  a  point 
from  which  the  supporter  of  a  family 
must  retreat.  It  would  be^  of  course,  in 
both  cases  better  if  the  earnings  were 
larger,  and  more  men  were  thus  enabled 
to  support  families,  while  in  the  school- 
room, as  in  the  mill,  the  female  competitor 
brings  the  earnings  down  to  a  point  where 
the  man  is  too  poor  to  marry  her — a  most 
regrettable  state  of  affairs.  But  the 
economic  side  is  here  not  so  important 
as  the  effect  on  civilization.  Even  grant- 
ing what  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  grant, 
that  woman's  work,  preferred  because  it 
is  cheaper  to  the  community,  is  just  as 
good  as  man's  work,  can  it  be  without 
danger  that  the  male  youth  of  this  coun- 
try, up  to  the  eighteenth  year,  are  .edu- 
cated by  unmarried  women  ?  Is  it  a  point 
to  be  discussed  at  all  that  'nascent  man- 
hood requires  for  right  development 
manly  inspiration,  direction  and  control?' 
Where  will  this  end?  That  very  soon 
no  male  school  teacher  of  good  quality 
will  survive  is  certain,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  stop  there. 
We  have  already  to-day  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  of  girls  among  the  upper  high 
.  school  classes,  and  this  disproportion 
must  increase.  Must  we  not  expect  that 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  last  thirty 
years  have  handed  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion over  to  the  women,  the  next  thirty 
years  Avill  put  the  ministry,  the  medical 
calling,  and,  finally,  the  bar  also  into  her 
control?  To  say  that  this  is  not  to  be 
feared  because  it  has  never  happened  any- 
where before  is  no  longer  an  argument, 
because  this  development  of  our  schools 
is  also  new  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
There  was  never  before  a  nation   that 
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gave  the  education  of  the  young  into  the 
hands  of  the  lowest  bidder." 


S.  Y.  GiLLAN  of  the  Western  Teacher 
thus  summarizes  the  objections  to  the 
"three  section"  plan :  "The  chief  defects 
of  the  plan  are  (i)  that  the  bright  pupils 
are  liable  to  be  unduly  pushed  forward; 
and  (2)  this  leaves  an  awkward  gap  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  course  in  the 
grades  is  finished  by  the  'bright'  pupils 
and  period  when  they  are  mature  enough 
to  pursue  successfully  a  high  school 
course.  (3)  It  puts  a  premium  on  a  sort 
of  precocity  or  pertness  which  seldom  in- 
dicates real  strength,  and  a  stigma  on  the 
slow  pupils  who  not  infrequently  are  in 
reality  the  strongest.  The  plan  ignores 
the  fact  that  every  child  should  have  time 
to  grow.  No  system  of  training — nor  the 
Almighty  Himself — can  make  a  yearling 
colt  in  a  month.  The  wise  horseman  does 
not  put  the  colt  to  do  the  work  of  a  horse, 
however  precocious  it  may  be.  Educa- 
tors should  be  as  wise. 

High    school    principals  and    teachers 


soon  discover  the  weakness  of  the  plan 
outlined  by  our  correspondent.  When 
the  so-called  'bright'  third  are  promoted 
to  the  high  school  at  an  age  when  they 
are  still  children  with  all  the  limitations 
of  the  child's  immature  mind,  and  try  to 
pursue  studies  that  require  for  their 
mastery  a  degree  and  kind  of  mental 
strength  which  these  young  children  have 
not  yet  attained,  the  plan  breaks  down. 
The  usual  gradation  by  years  modified 
by  the  margin  ordinarily  allowed  between 
the  minimum  passing  grade  and  the  high- 
est attainable  grade  in  each  branch, 
varied  further  by  encouraging  extra  read- 
ing or  other  work  on  the  part  of  the 
apt  ones,  and  the  occasional  promotion 
of  exceptional  pupils  in  the  discretion  of 
the  principal  and  the  teacher  (and  with 
the  consent  of  the  parent) — also  in  rare 
cases  by  the  demotion  or  holding  back  of 
a  very  slow  pupil,  gives  enough  of  flexi- 
bility to  a  system,  and  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  giving  the  boys  and  girls  time 
to  grow.  When  they  reach  the  high 
school  they  are  then  mature  enough  to 
do  the  advanced  work  successfully." 


"la  Salle's  home  at  la  chine** 


From  "Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest" 
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For  tKe  School  Roon\ 


*<UGHI"    "THUGHI"   AND    *«TUGHI" 


\A  Y  little  daughter  was  amusing  herself 
^^*  by  spelling  aloud.  "T-h-e  thugh!" 
caught  my  ear.  I  looked  up  from  my 
paper  with  a  scowl,  my  wife,  a  reformed 
school  ma'am,  looked  amused,  and  the 
boy  went  on  reading  without  noticing; 
he  had  recently  been  through  the  same 
mill. 

"T-h-e  thugh !"  No  authority  for  it  in 
dictionary,  useage  or  common  sense.  I 
.  had  visited  a  school  some  time  before,  and 
upon  the  board  in  the  primary  room  saw 
the  words  "the,  to,  a."  Before  the  read- 
ing exercise  the  teacher  pointed  to  "the," 
and  the  pupils  yelled  "thugh!"  to  "to," 
and  they  shouted  "tugh !"  to  "a,"  and  they 
rent  the  air  with  "ugh !"  I  said  "ugh !" 
too. 

This  is  the  only  case  that  has  come  to 
my  notice  in  which  "to"  has  been  given 
that  careful  systematic  drill  in  mispro- 
nunciation that  a  large  share  of  our  pri- 
mary teachers  give  to  "the"  and  "a." 

Where  had  I  firBt  heard  the  chameleon 
characteristics  of  those  words?  Was  it 
at  the  normal  school  or  at  some  institute 
that  we  were  told  that  "the"  is  pro- 
nounced "thi"  before  a  vowel,  "thu"  be- 
fore a  consonant,  and  "the"  alone  or 
emphatic?  I  scratched  my  head  in  vain. 
And  then  why  do  primary  teachers  adopt 
"thu"  and  ignore  both  "thi"  and  "the?" 

My  wife  remembers  distinctly  that 
when  she  entered  the  village  school  from 
the  country,  years  ago,  the  first  hayseed 
brushed  from  her  garments  by  the  smart 
up-to-date  town  children  was  her  pro- 
nunciation of  "the." 

I  wrote  to  educators.  The  State  Super- 
intendent answered  that  it  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  A  normal  school  presi- 
dent writes  that  it  is  due  to  carelessness. 
If  he  knew  the  pains  taken  to  fix  the 


incorrect  pronunciation  he  would  think 
differently.  Another  says:  "There  is  no 
authority  for  it  and  nothing  in  our  teach- 
ing warrants  it;  they  do  it  not  because 
of  our  teaching,  but  in  spite  of  it."  An- 
other goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  "unhiitigated 
bosh."  I  was  not  certain  whether  this 
last  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  teaching 
I  objected  to  or  to  my  objections,  so  in 
order  to  be  fair  to  him  I  placed  him  on 
the  right  side.  If  he  has  done  me  an  in- 
justice, an  apology  will  be  gracefully 
received. 

Where  did  that  "ugh  !-thugh  !-tugh !" 
teacher  get  it?  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  whose  president  said  they  did  it 
"in  spite  of  teaching." 

Do  these  teachers  imagine  that  it  is 
necessary  in  order  that  pupils  shall  read 
well  ?  Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  One 
of  them  said  to  me,  "Would  you  have 
them  read  as  they  used  toi* — T  see  a 
man/"  and  she  gave  it  in  the  high 
pitched,  every-word-emphasized  school 
room  drawl  of  ye  olden  time. 

"No,"  I  admitted,  "I  would  not,  "but  of 
the  two  it  is  preferable  to  T  see  ugh 
man.'"  Perhaps  I  emphasized  the  "ugh !'' 
even  more  viciously  than  she  had  "a." 
"Besides,"  I  added  "'a'  is  correct  there 
according  to  the  dictionary,  for  you  cer- 
tainly emphasized  it." 

"Well,"  she  persisted,  "you  wouldn* 
try  to  teach  three  pronunciations  of  'the' 
to  beginners,  would  you?" 

"Surely  not." 

"Then  what  would  you  do?" 

The  writer  is  no  long-haired,  head-in- 
the-clouds  educator.  He  is  a  teacher  who 
taught  numbers  of  little  tots  in  country 
schools  to  read,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  them  to  pronounce  as  correctly 
and  read  as  expressively  as  they  talked. 
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If  they  talked  incorrectly,  the  talk,  not 
the  reading,  was  the  thing  to  be  corrected. 
Children  learn  to  talk  by  imitation ;  they 
should  learn  to  read  in  the  same  way. 
Read  their  little  sentences  for  them  at 
first  and  let  them  imitate. 

Phrasing  is  the  main  key  to  good  oral 
reading,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  begin- 
ner or  the  best  elocutionist,  and  phrasing 
depends  upon  understanding. 

Does  any  child  have  trouble  in  pro- 
nouncing "the"  in  conversation?  Never. 
Test  it.  Take  a  child  who  has  not  been 
tampered  with  by  a  teacher,  but  is  old 
enough  to  talk  readily.  Notice  carefully, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  connected  dis- 
courses he  pronounces  "the"  as  an  un- 
accented syllable  of  the  following  word, 
just  as  everybody  does,  and  modifies  the 
vowel  accordingly.  If  he  emphasizes  it 
or  pronounces  it  alone  it  is  not  "thugh" 
but  "the,"  as  it  is  with  the  rest  of  us,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  he  has  not  been 
tampered  with.    So  with  "a"  and  "to." 

Now,  if  a  child  has  no  trouble  with 
these  words  in  talking,  why  should  one 
minute  be  spent  in  teaching  him  to  pro- 
nounce them  for  reading  purposes?  And 
worse  than  that,  teaching  him  to  pro- 
nounce them  wrong  in  order  to  read  them 
right ! 

What  the  pupil  needs  is  the  ability  to 
recognize  these  words  at  sight — instantly. 
So  with  most  of  the  words  in  the  first 
three  readers.  They  are  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  the  pupils  as  spoken  words,  and 
what  they  need  is  not  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion, but  in  instant  recognition. 

Tell  your  pupils  that  t-h-e  spells  "the." 
Do  not  tell  him  that  it  is  ever  pronounced 
in  any  other  way.  Take  a  sentence,  as 
"I  see  the  cat,"  and  read  it  to  him  as  you 
or  he  would  speak  it,  that  is,  pronouncing 
"the"  as  an  unaccented  syllable  of  the 
next  word,  and  have  him  read  it  as  you 
do. — M,  O,  Hatch  in  Western  School 
Journal, 


THE  PENCIL  BOX 

L.  B.  I. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  center  our  attention, 
for  a  while,  upon  the  pencil  box?  Little 
things  (seemingly  insignificant)  give  us  the 
most  pleasure  or  the  most  annoyance.  My 
school  loves  its  pencil  box.  What  child  has 
not  discovered  the  music  in  the  locking  and 
unlocking  of  the  box?  How  much  precious 
time  is  taken  to  request  the  children  to 
handle  the  box  at  such  and  such  a  time  and 
at  no  other !    Then  how  they  forget ! 

One  morning,  upon  coming  to  school,  a 
surprise  awaited  me.  A  new  pupil  was 
brought  to  my  room.  Peeping  out  of  her 
bundle  of  books  was  a  queer  looking  little 
thing  rolled  up  and  tied  up.  "May  I  see 
this  ?"  I  asked.  The  little  stranger  was  glad 
to  show  and  explain  her  bag  which  took  the 
place  of  a  noisy  pencil  box.  It  was  made 
as  follows: 

Two  pieces  of  felt  had  been  sewed  to- 
gether along  the  sides  b  c,  and  e  f,  of  pieces 
I  and  2  as  in  3.  Then  rows  of  stitching 
(the  width  of  a  pencil)  had  been  put 
through,  as  in  4.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  stitching  which  make  several  pockets 
for  pencils,  penholders,  %ic  Ribbons  were 
sewed  to  4  at  point  d  and  flap-folded  over 
as  in  5.  The  bag  complete  is  rolled  up  and 
tied  with  ribbons  as  in  6. 

As  we  looked  at  the  bag  together,  full  of 
curiosity,  I  expressed  a  strong  liking  for 
it.  The  next  morning  the  first  one  of  my 
boys  I  met  said,  "I  made  a  bag  all  by  myself 
last  night.  I  sewed  it  on  the  machine." 
When  school  began  this  boy's  bag  was 
shown  and  the  little  boy  was  praised  for  his 
skill  and  success. 

Now  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  these 
bags — like  mushrooms — ^began  to  spring  up 
in  a  night. 

During  the  week  our  harvest  was  reaped. 
Some  bags  were  made  of  cambric,  gaily- 
colored,  some  of  felt,  some  of  pretty  calico, 
and  others  from  a  variety  of  beautiful  fab- 
rics. How  the  children  loved  these  bags  I 
One  reason  was  because  they  were  so  beau- 
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tiful  in  color,  and  another  was  because  they 
would  open  and  shut.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  teacher  loved  them  chiefly  because 
they  were  perfectly  noiseless ;  but,  secondly, 
because  they  made  a  bright  spot  in  every 
child's  seat.  How  about  the  pencil  box  so 
dear  to  the  children's  hearts  a  few  days  ago? 
Joyfully  and  silently  did  I  watch  the  pencil 
boxes  disappearing,  as  if  they  had  taken  to 
themselves  wings.  The  last  box  was  carried 
home  voluntarily. 

The  clearing  of  the  school-room  of  the 
pencil  boxes  had  been  accomplished  without 
the  teacher's  saying,  "They  must  go;"  no, 
not  even  a  word  about  them  or  against  them 
had  been  said.^Fnwary  Education, 


LEARNING  TO  WRITE 

J.  F.  BARN  HART 

There  are  four  steps  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  write  which  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind.  These  are  indicated  in  the 
following  outline: 

1.  Knowledge. 

a.  Of  the  what.  Form. 

b.  Of  the  how.  Position  and  Move- 
ment. 

2.  Execution. 

3.  Criticism. 

4.  Correction. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  our  lesson 
to  be  small  letter  «.  (Position  and  move- 
ment previously  learned.) 

First  Step,  Knowledge. — Place  copy  on 
board.  We  get  knowledge  of  copy  by 
studying  it.  Note  height,  turns,  angle,  etc. 
Have  pupils  draw  it.  Then  form  of  the  let- 
ter should  now  be  well  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  the  pupils  are  therefore  ready  for  the 
second  step. 

Execution. — Take  good  position  and 
write  one  line  containing  fifteen  letters. 
The  question,  Have  you  written  them  cor- 
rectly? now  naturally  arises.  This  is  de- 
termined in  step  three. 

Criticism. — Examine   the    work    closely. 


Compare  with  the  copy.  Mark  all  the  good 
letters.  How  many  have  you  made  ?  What 
mistakes  have  you  made?  Is  your  failure 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  form,  or  to  in- 
correct position,  penholding  or  movement? 
Do  you  think  you  can  do  better  next  time? 
You  are  then  ready  for  the  last  step. 

Correction. — Examine  position,  penhold- 
ing, etc.,  and  then  write  another  line.  Mark 
good  letters  again.  Have  you  made  more 
good  ones  this  time?  Are  there  still  mis- 
takes? How  many  have  made  some  im- 
provement? Try  again,  writing  two  lines. 
When  improvement  is  satisfactory  proceed 
with  next  copy. 

Have  your  pupils  learn  the  following 
stanza  in  this  connection: 

"Who  would  become  a  writer 
Must  take  a  deal  of  pains ; 
Must  criticise  his  every  line 
And  mix  his  ink  with  brains." 

— Normal  Instructor. 


POINTERS 

SUPT.   J.    H.    PHILLIPS,   BIRMINGHAM,    ALA., 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  law  of  the  School- 
room. 

The  discipline  at  the  school  is  the  test  of 
the  teaching.  Good  order  is  the  effect  of 
good  teaching,  and  znce  versa. 

The  instruction  of  the  text-book  should 
be  closely  connected  with  the  child's  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

Every  lesson  should  have  its  own  central 
thought,  and  that  thought  should  be  closely 
related  to  the  lesson  preceding  and  to  that 
of  the  lesson  following. 

Self-control  is  the  key-note  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  modern  school.  The  injection 
of  the  element  of  external  force  or  the  use 
of  fear  as  a  motive  saps  the  very  foundation 
of  school  discipline  and  school  morality. 

The  reading  of  appropriate  literature  to 
children  is  commendable,  but  every  selection 
read  by  the  teacher  to  the  class  should  serve 
some  definite  purpose,  and  have  its  place  in 
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a  general  scheme  of  work.  Purposeless 
reading,  reading  simply  to  keep  the  children 
quiet,  or  reading  to  "kill  time,"  all  such 
reading  should  be  condemned  as  an  indica- 
tion of  poor,  very  poor  teaching. 

The  final  test  of  good  reading  by  the  chil- 
dren in  your  school  is  their  ability  to  appre- 
ciate the  thought  themselves,  and  to  give 
that  thought  such  accurate  and  fluent  ex- 
pression, that  the  listener  may  also  appreci- 
ate it.  Let  the  children  read  to  some  one, 
and  if  they  are  entertaining,  they  are  good 
readers. 

Sympathize  with  the  children ;  they  need 
your  sympathy,  they  crave  it.  Their  trials 
and  difficulties  are  as  important  to  them  as 
are  burdens  and  crosses  of  daily  life  to  their 
elders.  Teachers  and  parents,  too,  often  for- 
get this  fact,  and  allow  themselves,  under 
their  own  troubles,  real  or  imaginary,  to 
become  cold  and  unsympathetic.  Child- 
hood needs  love  and  sympathy  as  the  plant 
requires  sunshine.  The  teacher  who  finds 
it  necessary  to  be  stern  and  severe  in  order 
to  maintain  order,  belongs  to  a  passing 
generation  of  pedagogues. 


A  SPELLING  DEVICE 

Twenty  of  the  more  difficult  spelling 
words  selected  from  all  the  grade  subjects 
are  written  upon  the  blackboard  on  Monday 
morning.  The  teacher  calls  attention  to  the 
difficulties  in  five  of  these.  This  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  sight.  These  are  spelled  orally. 
This  exercises  the  sense  of  hearing.  They 
are  written  several  times  by  each  pupil.  This 
trains  the  muscles  for  the  work  of  reproduc- 
tion. This  is  the  teacher's  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  On  Tuesday  these 
words  are  covered,  pronounced  by  the 
teacher  and  written  by  the  pupil.  Five  more 
words  are  studied  in  the  same  way  for 
Wednesday.  This  is  continued  for  the 
week.  These  words  are  left  on  the  black- 
board during  the  week,  and  the  pupils  may 
frequently  give  their  attention  to  them  and 
thus  fix  their  correct  form  in  their  minds. 


They  are  then  erased.  On  the  following 
Monday  they  are  pronounced  by  the  teacher 
and  written  by  the  pupils.  A  new  list  of 
words  is  taken  up  the  next  week  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  one  hun- 
dred words  studied  are  pronounced  and 
written.  The  best  of  results  is  thus  secured, 
if  the  plan  is  properly  carried  out.  This 
provides  for  the  most  difficult  words,  al- 
though the  entire  spelling  work  can  be 
profitably  carried  on  in  the  same  way. — 
JV.  H.  B,,  in  Primary  School 


HOW  TO  REPRESENT  CHANGES  OF 
SEASONS  WITHOUT  A  GLOBE 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "How  can 
you  explain  to  a  child  that  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis  causes  the  change  oC 
seasons."  I  submit  the  following  simple 
illustration :  Let  the  teacher  face  the  west, 
hold  in  his  right  hand  a  pencil  pointing 
north  and  south,  with  the  end  toward  the 
north  inclined  about  2334**.  It  will  then 
represent  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  his  left 
hand  hold  some  object  to  represent  the  sun. 
Now  with  the  pencil  held  at  same  inclina- 
tion, pass  it  round  the  object,  starting  from 
a  position  immediately  under  said  object, 
and  going  from  you.  As  it  passes  round, 
note  the  relative  position.  When  directly 
beneath,  its  position  represents  summer  sol- 
stice ;  when  on  side  opposite  to  you,  it  is  in 
autumnal  equinox;  when  directly  above, 
winter  solstice;  when  on  side  toward  you* 
vernal  equinox.  Then  pass  it  to  starting 
point,  and  it  will  represent  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  earth. 

Note  that  when  in  summer  solstice,  the 
sun's  rays  pass  beyond  the  North  pole;  i,  e,, 
the  end  toward  the  north  points  more  nearly 
toward  the  object  which  represents  the  sun. 

When  at  autumnal  equinox,  the  sun's 
rays  extend  to  each  pole ;  i,  e.,  the  ends  arc 
equal  distance  from  object;  when  at  winter 
solstice,  the  sun's  rays  extend  beyond  South 
pole ;  i,  e,,  the  end  toward  the  south  points 
more  nearly  toward  the  sun.    Then  vernal 
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equinox  finds  the  rays  extending  to  each 
pole,  or  end  of  pencil.  By  having  the  child 
make  the  experiment  a  few  times  it  will  be- 
come very  obvious  to  his  mind. — H,  C.  King 
in  Normal  Instructor. 


comes  up,  the  pupil  who  sees  it  says,  "Fifty- 
six."  The  other  one  says,  "Seven." — Edu- 
cational Exchange. 


NUMBER  GAME 

Have  figures  from  two  to  nine  written 
or  printed  large  and  plain  on  cards.  Sup- 
pose the  drill  lesson  for  the  day  is  on  seven. 
Shuffle  the  cards  and  hold  up  one  in  view 
of  the  pupil,  who  is  to  report  at  once  the 
product  of  the  number  on  the  card  multiplied 
by  seven.  When  a  pupil  is  found  who  can  do 
this  correctly,  let  him  shuffle  and  hold  the 
cards  for  another,  and  so  on.  Now  vary  the 
exercise  in  this  way:  One  pupil  stands  in 
front  of  the  teacher  to  recite,  another,  fac- 
ing this  pupil,  stands  at  the  teacher's  side. 
The  teacher  shuffles  the  cards  and  holding 
the  bunch  so  that  the  back  only  is  seen  by 
the  pupil  in  front  shuffles  the  cards  and 
holding  the  bunch  so  posed,  speaks  the 
product,  and  immediately  the  one  at  the 
teacher's  side  decides  from  the  product 
given  what  the  figure  is.  To  illustrate :  If 
8  is  the  number  for  drill  and  the  figure  7 


ROMAN   NUMERALS 

Having  visited  a  number  of  schools 
where  the  children  had  trouble  in  reading 
the  Roman  numerals,  I  thought  I  would 
send  my  device  for  teaching  them. 

They  will  remember  I,  II,  and  III  very 
easily.  Next  teach  V,  then  I  before  V 
means  one  taken  from  V.  V  with  I  after  it 
(VI)  means  we  are  to  add  I  to  V,  V  with  II 
means  we  are  to  add  II,  etc.  If  V  is  five  and 
we  add  five  more  X  we  have  ten,  which  they 
can  tell  at  once,  as  they  have  had  five  and 
five.  They  can  see  that  X  is  made  up  of 
two  fives,  one  upside .  down,  if  they  are 
helped  a  little. 

Thinking  of  IV,  what  does  IX  mean?  If 
X  is  ten,  how  much  are  XX?  I  have  used 
this  device  for  two  years  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  I  have  to  tell  a  cfiild  more  than 
once.  By  this  method,  the  only  ones  you 
have  to  tell  them  are  I  and  V  until  you 
teach  L. — Lillian  E.  Knowles  in  Normal 
Instructor, 


Ruins  of  the  Inca  Palace,    on    Lake   Titicaca 
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CHILD  STUDY— SICKNESS  AMONG^SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

W.  A.  CLARK,  M.  D.,  JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO. 


T'  HE  question  of  prophylaxis  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  is  receiving  more 
and  more  attention  from  the  medical 
profession.  The  thought  expressed  by 
the  ancients  in  the  phrase  mens  sana  in 
corpare  sano  is  daily  growing  in  favor. 
Quite  an  exhaustive  study  of  school  chil- 
dren has  recently  been  made  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the 
bodily  and  mental  strength.  The  investi- 
gation strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  physically  healthy  children,  taken  as 
a  whole,  far  outranked  the  weaker  ones 
in  their  class  standing. 

The  physician's  duty  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  the  recognition  and  cure 
of  disease,  but  we  are  coming  of  late  years 
to  the  Chinese  idea  that  it  is  his  duty 
also  to  prevent  disease.  It  is  the  idea 
of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  symptoms 
of  a  few  troubles  for  which  school  life  is 
more  or  less  responsible,  that  the  teacher 
who  is  a  close  observer  of  her  pupils' 
health  may  have  some  idea  when  danger 
threatens. 

A  disease  for  which  school  work  is 
perhaps  more  directly  responsible  than 
any  other  is  known  in  medical  parlance 
as  ^^chorea,'*  commonly  called  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  a  functional  nervous  trouble, 
characterized  by  sudden  rapid  twitchings 
of  any  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
by  slight  deficiency  in  control  of  the 
muscles  that  twitch,  and  mental  irrita- 
bility. While  the  disease  affects  children 
of  all  grades  of  society,  it  is  more  com- 
mon among  the  lower  classes,  and  espec- 
ially among  the  girls  of  these  families. 
Every  teacher  should  especially  watch 
the  physical  health  of  the  girls  between 
eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  this  trouble  are  shown 
in  restlessness  and  inability  to  sit  still,  a 


condition  well  characterized  by  the  term, 
^'fidgets."  There  are  emotional  distur- 
bances such  as  crying  spells;  the  child 
frets  and  is  easily  irritated ;  a  docile  quiet 
child  becomes  cross  and  quarrelsome;  it 
is  frequently  thought  to  be  naughty  when 
in  reality  it  is  unable  to  exercise  self- 
control.  A  child  who  is  suffering  with 
chorea  is  usually  pale,  badly  nourished 
and  has  little  appetite. 

In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  these 
symptoms  the  characteristic  muscular 
twitchings  begin.  They  are  frequently 
ushered  in  by  a  slight  awkwardness  and 
incoordination  of  voluntary  movements, 
followed  by  a  twitching  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  causing  the  child  to  make 
queer  faces,  while  one  or  both  arms  or 
legs  move  spasmodically  and  unexpect- 
edly. As  these  children  complain  of  no 
pain  and  are  generally  better  at  night 
the  teacher  will  frequently  be  able-  to 
recognize  the  condition  before  the  parents. 
She  should  know  that  these  children  are 
totally  unqualified  for  study  and  that  any 
excitement  or  worry  makes  them  worse. 
She  should  also  remember  that  children 
who  hav^e  had  one  attack  are  particularly 
subject  to  recurrences  and  should  be  kept 
out  of  all  competitions  and  contests.  All 
abnormally  bright,  active-minded  children 
belonging  to  families  who  are  known  to 
have  a  neurotic  taint  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  not  permitted  to  overtax 
their  mental  powers.  'Attacks  of  nervous 
trouble  so  frequently  date  from  the  worry 
and  stress  of  examinations  that  children 
of  this  class  should  be  forbidden  to  enter 
contests  for  prizes  or  places. 

Another  trouble  with  which  school 
children  suffer  is  the  so-called  sick  head- 
ache. The  child  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly exhibits  an  indisposition  to  play, 
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may  look  pale  and  troubled,  may  complain 
of  nausea  or  disturbances  of  sight;  then 
the  pain  comes  on  and  at  first  is  usually 
confined  to  one  temple  or  one  side  of  the 
head.  Soon  it  becomes  more  and  more 
severe  until  the  little  sufferer  is  glad  to 
lie  down  in  a  quiet  place. 

Young  girls  at  school  frequently  suffer 
with  headaches  accompanied  by  nausea 
or  nausea  and  vomiting.  Children  who 
are  subject  to  these  attacks  should  be 
favored  as  to  light  and  ventilation.  Eye 
strain  possibly  causes  the  condition  in 
some  instances,  and  when  children  feel 
the  attacks  coming  on  they  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  books,  and  if 
possible  retire  to  some  quiet  place. 
Many  ambitious  girls  will  attempt  to  pre- 
pare their  lessons  while  one  of  these 
attacks  is  raging,  but  they  can  only  do 
so  at  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy.  The  teacher  should  discourage 
such  attempts. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  eyelids  are  of  frequent  ■ 
occurrence  in  children  and  are  commonly 
designated  by  the  term  *'sore  eyes."  It 
is  a  fact  known  to  all  teachers  that  some 
families,  especially  of  the  poorer  class, 
will  send  such  children  to  school,  regard- 
ing the  trouble  as  of  small  consequence. 
It  is  true  that  the  disease  is  generally  not 
serious,  but  it  readily  passes  from  one 
eye  to  its  fellow,  and  from  one  subject 
to  another  and  in  this  sense  is  contagious. 
The  trouble  is  probably  caused  by  bacte- 
ria. The  disease  is  common  in  changea- 
ble weather  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the. 
spring  and  fall.  The  eyelids  will  look 
red  and  swollen  with  slight  thickening  of 
the  margins;  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent 
discharge  will  be  noticed  in  the  corners 
and  the  child  will  avoid  the  light.  Such 
children  should  not  be  permitted  to  use 
the  same  basins,  towels  or  cups  as  those 
who  are  not  infected;  neither  should 
they  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  same  seat 
and  if  possible  should  not  be  in  the  same 


room.      Such   eyes   should   be   protected 
from  the  light  and  use  as  little  as  possible. 

A  blood  disease  depending  on  a  de- 
crease of  the  iron-containing  element  of 
the  blood  with  which  in  respiration  the 
oxygen  enters  into  combination  is  fre- 
quently met  in  school  girls.  The  trouble 
is  known  as  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness, 
and  is  most  common  among  the  lU-fed, 
over-worked  girls  of  large  towns.  Cases 
are  frequent,  however,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  life.  The  com- 
plexion is  peculiar,  being  of  a  curious 
yellow-green  tinge  which  has  given  the 
name  to  the  disease  and  to  its  popular 
designation,  the  green  sickness. 

In  cases  of  moderate  grade  the  color 
may  be  deceptive  as  the  cheeks  are  fre- 
quently of  a  reddish  tint,  especially  after 
exercise.  The  subjects  complain  of 
breathlessness  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  with  a  tendency  to  fainting  spells. 
When  these  become  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  heart 
or  lung  trouble  they  are  generally  brought  • 
to  the  physician,  but  long  before  this 
happens  the  child  may  have  suffered 
acutely,  for  since  the  fat  is  usually  well 
preserved  and  to  the  casual  observer  the 
child  looks  well,  it  is  frequently  accused 
of  being  a  malingerer.  A  closer  exami- 
nation will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  skin 
is  of  the  peculiar  lemon-tint  before 
mentioned,  that  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar 
brilliancy  and  the  sclerotics  are  of  a 
sky-blue  color,  that  the  appetite  is 
capricious,  that  emotional  and  nervous 
symptoms  are  prominent,  that  the  mucous 
membranes  are  pallid,  and  that  the  nails 
are  of  a  waxy  appearance. 

As  this  trouble  causes  no  special  pain 
the  parents  of  such  children  are  prone  to 
disregard  it  and  the  children  are  urged 
to  remain  in  school.  If  the  teacher  also 
disregards  it  and  continually  urges  the 
girl  to  keep  up  with  her  classes,  perma- 
nent harm  will  follow.  The  teacher  can 
do  little  for  the    relief    of    such    children 
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except  by  using  her  influence  to  get  them 
under  medical  treatment,  for  while 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  a  quite  life  are 
indicated  the  haemoglobin  must  be  again 
put  into  the  blood  by  the  ingestion  of 
i  ro n.  — Missouri  School  Jounuil, 


TOO   MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING 

Even  state  legislatures  in  some  in- 
stances are  passing  laws  forbidding  home 
study.  This  is  meddling  with  a  ven- 
geance. Home  study  may  be  over  done, 
but  minding  one's  own  business  is  not 
likely  to  be  at  present. — New  Engla?id 
Journal  of  Education. 

Don't  ''kick,"  Brother  Winship.  It  is 
just  another  dose  of  your  favorite  pre- 
scription— State  absolutism  in  educa- 
tional matters,  or  State  guardianship  of 
children. 

If  the  State  can  invade  the  home  and 
compel  the  parents  to  send  the  child  to 
school,  it  is  because  the  child  belongs  to 
the  State  rather  than  to  the  parents ;  and 
^  if  this  be  true,  it  certainly  has  the  right 
to  regulate  home  study. 

Step  by  step  the  links  in  the  chain  are 
being  forged.  The  sanctity  of  the  home 
is  more  and  more  profaned,  and  its 
authority  taken  away.  But  it  will  be 
found,  when  too  late,  perhaps,  that,  in 
doing  so,  the  social  whole  has  only  been 
digging  the  foundations  out  from  under 
itself. 

We  agree  with  Brother  Winship  that 
such  acts  as  the  above  are  ''meddling 
with  a  vengeance;"  but  it  argues  incon- 
sistency for  an  advocate  of  compulsory 
attendance  to  object  to  them.  Admit 
the  right  of  the  State  to  "eminent 
domain"  in  the  control  of  children, 
which  one  must  do  who  advocates  com- 
pulsory attendance;  and  all  such  acts  are 
not  only  perfectly  consistent,  but  are 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

The  trouble  is,  too  many  people  are 
making  it  their  chief  business  to  watch 
over  and  regulate  the  business  of  the  rest 


of  the  world.  That  is  a  clean  town 
where  every  man  looks  carefully  after 
his  own  front  yard.  If  half  the  energy 
our  self-constituted  reformers  waste  in 
effort  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  others 
were  expended  upon  themselves  and 
their  household,  there  would  be  some 
hope  of  a  really  better  time  soon  to 
come. 

Responsibility  and  right  to  control  are 
co-extensive  and  inseparable.  I  am 
responsible  for  my  neighbor's  conduct  in 
so  far  only  as  I  am  charged  with  the 
control  of  it.  I  am  charged  with  the 
control  of  it  only  in  so  far  as  I  am 
responsible  for  it.  Responsibility  lodges 
with  control.  If  I  am  my  neighbor's 
keeper,  I  am  responsible,  and  he  is  not* 
And  this  is,  in  effect,  the  teaching  of 
modern  sociology. 

The  failure  of  such  laws  to  pass — and 
they  have  failed  all  along  the  line  the 
last  two  years — is  comforting  assurance 
ttiat  the  people  have  not  yet  parted  with 
their  common  sense;  and,  if  we  might 
be  allowed  to  prophesy,  we  could  add, 
they  never  will.  The  world  is  all  right, 
and  getting  better  all  the  time,  but  the 
car  of  progress  is  not  being  propelled  by 
those  flies  on  the  wheels  who  keep  up 
such  an  everlasting  buzzing  about  it. — 
Florida  School  Exponent. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  IS  FELT 

A  tender  child  of  summers  three, 
Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 
Paused  on  the  dark  stair  timidly, 
"Oh,  Mother!  take  my  hand,"  said  she, 
"And  then  the  dark  •will  all  be  light." 

We  older  children  grope  our  way 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  before; 
And  only  when  our  hinds  we  lay, 
Dear  Lord,  in  Thine,  the  light  is  day 
And  there  is  darkness  never  more. 

Reach  downward  to  the  sunless  days 
Wherein  our  guides  are  blind  as  we, 

And  faith  is  small  and  hope  delays; 

Take  Thou  the  hands  of  prayer  we  raise, 
And  let  us  feel  the  light  of  Thee! 

—John  G.  Whittier. 
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The  Florida  School  Exponent  is  kind 
enough  to  say  that  **One  of  the  neatest 
and  most  attractive  and  meatiest  educa- 
tional journals  that  find  their  way  to  our 
exchange  table  is  New  York  Edtication, 
published  at  Albany,  and  edited  by  C.  E. 
Franklin."  We  acknowledge  this  com- 
pliment, and  appreciate  it  all  the  more 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
things  on  which  the  editor  of  the  School 
Exponent  and  ourselves  differ.  But  then 
we  may  change  our  mind  later  and  agree 
with  him.  We  expect,  yes  hope,  ten 
years  hence,  to  have  different  views  on  a 
great  many  subjects.  We  hope  to  know 
more.  It  may  be  that  we  will  conclude 
that  we  know  less. 

«      *      * 

The  New  England  Jomnal  of  Education 
lauded  the  July  Convocation  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  with  the  most  exuberant 
adjectives.  T)ie  School  Bulletin,  published 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  damns  the  meeting 
with  faint  praise.  Our  own  impression 
was  that  the  list  of  speakers  was  excep- 
tionally good,  the  papers  presented  most 
thoughtful  and  progressive,  but  that  both 
were  neutralized  by  the  almost  intolerable 
heat  of  the  weather,  which  prevented 
anybody  giving  serious  attention  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  Perhaps 
this  is  just  the  kind  of  an  educational 
atmosphere  that  Dr.  Winship  thrives  best 
in.  In  saying  this  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  by  any  means  as  insinuating 
that  the  editor  of  the  New  Eiiglarid Journal 
of  Education  is  a  **hot-air"  educator. 
♦      ♦      * 

As  anticipated,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  overwhelmed  the  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Buffalo  in  early  July. 

The  election  of  Superintendent  Henry 
P.  Emerson  of  Buffalo,  as  President,  will 
prove  of  decided  advantage  to  the  organi- 


zation. One  of  the  strongest  and  most 
prominent  school  men  of  the  State,  his 
presidency  will  arouse  increased  interest 
in  the  Association  and  bring  it  a  following 
that  will  do  much  to  elevate,  dignify  and 
enlarge  it. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  James  Lee,  of 
New  York  City,  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  is  a  distinct 
loss.  For  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
Association's  strongest  supporters,  and 
hag  likewise  been  the  connecting  link 
between  the  up-state  and  the  metropolitan 
element.*^,  possessing  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  both. 

«      «      « 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  New  York  State  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Col- 
umbian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1894 
and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Sociology  at  Paris  in 
1900,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Educational  Department 
at  the  St.  Louis  International  Exposition 
in  1903. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  naturally  very  much 
gratified  at  the  way  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion was  tendered.  He  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  position,  made  no  application 
for  it,  and  neither  filed  nor  asked  any 
one  for  a  recommendation  or  endorse- 
ment. 

The  St.  Louis  authorities  requested  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  its 
Detroit  meeting  last  July  to  recommend 
a  man  for  the  place.  A  committee  of 
twenty-one  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
was  appointed  and  after  considering 
several  names  one  was  unanimously 
chosen.  This  action  was  forwarded  to 
the  St.  Louis  executive  committee  by 
whom  it  was  later  endorsed  and  the 
position  offered  Mr.  Rogers. 
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The  chief  value  of  the  action  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  must  unquestionably  be 
taken  as  an  emphatic  endorsement  by 
the  educational  world  of  Commissioner 
Rogers*  record  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  as  this  was  of  course  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  com- 
mittee." 

This  is  a  case  where  the  man   and   the 
occasion    meet      Our    compliments     are 
extended    to    Director    Rogers    and   our 
congratulations  to  St.  Louis. 
*       *      ♦ 

PURiNG  the  rapid  spread  of  the  kinder- 
garten idea  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
great  demand  for  those  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  work  led  to 
the  establishment  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people  of  kindergarten  training 
schools.  Some  of  these  were  things  of 
beauty?  It  is  the  object  of  this  paragraph 
to  prevent  them  being  a  joy  forever. 
We  believe  that  the  number  of  kinder- 
gartners  now  being  graduated  from 
approved  pedagogical  institutions,  which 
require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  taking 
up  the  kindergarten  course,  a  sound 
secondary  education  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  study  and  practice  in  general 
educational  work,  is  sufficient  to  more 
than  supply  the  demand  and  to  warrant 
the  State  educational  authorities  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  graduation  of  any  more 
students  from  some  of  these  catch-all 
kindergarten  training  schools. 

We  have  known  young  women  who 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  by 
the  greatest  effort  after  two  or  three 
years  spent  in  the  graduating  class 
thereof,  to  be  received  as  students  in 
such  kindergarten  schools.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  claimed  that  these  schools, 
while  easy  in  their  admission  requirements, 
will  not  graduate  students  until  they  have 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  all  necessary  qualifications. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  the  time  has 


come  to  call  a  halt  on  the  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  kindergartners  of  young 
women  who^e  chief  tjualification  is  a 
supposed  love  for  little  children  just 
because  they  can  **make  those  goo-goo 
eyes.'*  Graduates  of  such  schools  ought 
no  longer  to  be  eligible  for  State  exam- 
ination or  local  licenses,  except  upon 
proof  of  satisfactory  elementary  and 
secondary  education  followed  by  at  least 
a  year's  general  professional  study  and 
training. 

«      «      « 

Hon.  Thomas  Brennan  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board  is  one  of  the  latest  to  decry 
the  fact  that  country  boys  as  a  rule 
observe  more,  see  more  chances  and  suc- 
ceed better  in  cities  than  do  boys  city- 
bred  and  educated.  It  is  so  everywhere; 
the  average  country  boy  outstrips  the 
town  boy,  the  latter  to  a  lesser  degree 
the  city  boy,  and  he  in  turn  distances  the 
average  boy  of  the  great  metropolis.  A 
partial  reason  is  that  the  country  boys 
have  largely  been  educated  by  nature 
herself,  and  yet  the  efforts  to  follow 
after  nature's  method  as  far  as  possible 
in  Chicago  schools  are  derided  as  expen- 
sive fads,  and  pooh-poohed  by  cocky 
newspaper  writers  who,  because  they 
have  through  ability  to  round  a  period 
worked  themselves  into  a  good  job  in 
newspaperdom,  assume  to  be  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  matters  educational  as  in 
all  things  else.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  opinion  of  many  such  that  a  position 
on  a  newspaper  staff  ipso  facto  enables  its 
possessor  to  run  a  school  system  better 
than  the  national  council  of  superinten- 
dence collectively  or  individually. 

While  better  trained  observational 
powers  is  one  explanation  of  this  fact, 
Rousseau  explained  the  greater  reason 
very  simply  two  hundred  years  ago  when 
he  said,  **In  everything  habit  benumbs 
the  imagination;  new  objects  alone 
quicken  it  again.  Every  day  objects 
keep  active,  not  the  imagination,  but  the 
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memory.'*  Hence  the  country  boys' 
imagination  is  fired  by  his  new  surround- 
ings and  conditions  to  new  and  original 
conceptions.  His  better  trained  power 
of  observation  enables  him  to  take  in  all 
the  facts  and  his  better  trained  judgment 
to  decide  more  promptly  and  correctly. 
We  cannot  give  country  life,  with  its 
natural  training,  to  all  our  city  children, 
nor  can  we  move  all  ^our  city  boys  in 
after  life  to  new  surroundings  to  revivify 
their  imagination.  We  must  be  content 
to  train  them  in  our  schools  as  far  as 
possible  in  nature's  way  and  on  subjects 
that  will  best  conduce  thereto.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  for  well-meaning  business 
men  and  impressionable  newspaper  wnters 
et  al.  to  stick  to  their  last  and  let  those 
who  have  made  it  a  study  and  business 
arrange  curricula  and  supervise  instruc- 
tion?    " 

«  «         Hi 

Cornell  University  announces  the 
•discontinuance  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Cornell  Nature  Study  Quarterly  and  Teach- 
ers' Leaflets,  That  is,  no  more  new 
leaflets  will  be  gotten  up  or  issued.  As 
the  department  has  the  plates  of  those 
already  issued,  it  will  continue  to  send 
the  leaflets  to  those  applying,  we  suppose 
xipon  payment  of  fee  to  cover  the  cost 
of  mailing,  etc. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  one  can 
honestly  speak  nothing  but  good  con- 
cerning the  defunct.  The  Cornell  Agri- 
cultural Department  established  its  nature 
study  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  interest  in  its  local  surroundings  of 
the  little  country  school  houses  of  the 
State.  Just  about  this  time  the  nature 
study  movement  took  possession  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  and  the  teachers 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  State  eagerly 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  Cornell  Nature 
Study  Leaflets  for  inspiration  and  help. 
Though  this  was  not  the  design  of  the 
work,  willing  aid  was  lent  and  30  leaflets 
issued      The  demand   for   these   leaflets 


became  so  great,  and  the  correspondence 
work  connected  with  the  Junior  Natural- 
ists Clubs  growing  out  thereof  became 
so  stupendous  that  the  means  for  the 
work  was  entirely  inadequate.  Conse- 
quently the  leaflets  were  first  changed  to 
a  quarterly  and  now  have  been  given  up, 
at  least  to  the  extent  indicated  above. 
It  is  announced  that  the  Junior  Naturalist 
Monthly  will  continue.  From  this  we 
do  not  understand  that  the  correspond- 
ence work  of  these  clubs  is  also  to  be 
discontinued. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  inspiration  and  help  this  work 
of  Prof.  Bailey  and  assistants  has  been 
to  city  and  country  schools  not  only  in 
New  York  State  but  the  whole  country 
over.  Much  as  Cornell  may  do  in  the 
future  for  education,  we  doubt  if  she  will 
ever  do  more  than  this  work  has  accom- 
plished for  encouraging  the  true  method 
of  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools,  not 
to  speak  of  the  great  impetus  it  has  given 
to  the  love  and  study  of  nature  itself. 

The     last     pamphlet     (Nature    Study 

Quarterly  No.  9),  in  which   Prof.    Bailey 

announces   the    above    determination,    is' 

extremely  interesting  reading. 

*     «     « 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

With  this  issue  we  begin  our  fifth 
volume  under  a  new  name — 

American  Education 

From  Kindergarten  to  College. 

As  the  name  indicates,  we  are 
reaching  out  for  a  wider  influence 
and  clientele.  It  has,  we  believe, 
with  some  truth  been  said  that  New 
York  Education  is  not  a  publication 
attractive  to  the  teacher  engaged  in  her 
work  as  a  make-shift,  but  that  it  does 
appeal  to  every  progressive  grade  teacher 
and  to  every  intelligent  principal  and 
superintendent.  We  have  gradually  se- 
cured the  patronage  of  many  of  these 
outside  of  New  York  State.  We  believe 
that    the    changed    name    will    bring   us 
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more,  without  losing  any  of  our  local 
following.  It  is  our  purpose  to  still 
continue  to  lay  strongest  emphasis  on 
the  work  of  our  own  State  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  commonly  known  as  the 
Regents'  Department,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  We 
believe  that  the  work  of  these  two  great 
offices  is  as  strong  educational  stimulus 
as  we  can  set  before  the  readers  ajl  over 
the  country.  We  will  therefore  continue 
to  carry  the  news  of  those  departments, 
their  respective  examination  questions 
and  answers,  as  well  as  a  concise  account 
of  educational  affairs  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  the  different 
parts  of  New  York  State. 

In  making  this  change  we  *have  been 
influenced  principally  by  the  reasons 
given  above.  It  is  a  pleasure  however 
to  add  thereby  somewhat  to  the  useful- 
ness of  our  advertising  columns  to  those 
who  have  so  kindly  and  generously  given 
us  their  support  therein,  reaching  as  we 
will  a  much  larger  and  wider  public. 

We  take   this   occasion   to   thank   our 
"  advertisers  and   subscribers   for   the   sup- 
port accorded  in  the  past  and  respectfully 
express  a  hope  for  a  continuance   of   the 
same. 

It  is  our  boast,  conceded  by  all  our 
competitors,  that  we  have  been  favored 
with  the  largest  and  cleanest  advertising 
patronage  of  any  educational  periodical 
published,  a  claim  that  reference  to  our 
advertising  columns  will  fully  carry  out. 
The  most  inexperienced  of  our  readers 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  condition 
exists  only  because  the  publishing  houses 
of  the  large  cities  know  from  the 
reports  of  their  various  agents  throughout 
the  country  how  wide  and  strong  the 
influence  of  our  magazine  is. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  our 
subscription  list  shows  equal  health  and 
cleanliness.  We  doubt  if  any  general 
educational  publication,  catering  as   this 


does  to  all  the  elements  in  educational 
work,  has  as  large  and  so  thoroughly  a 
representative  class  of  readers  as  this 
magazine. 

«      ♦      ♦ 

DON'T  JUDGE  HASTILY 

"You  hadn't  ought  to  blame  a  man  for  things  he 

hasn't  done, 
For  books   he   hasn't  written,   or   for  fights   he 

hasn't  won. 
The  waters  may  look  placid  on  the  surface  all 

aroun', 
An'  yet  there  may  be  undertow  a-keepin'  of  him 

down. 

Since  the  days  of  Eve  and  Adam,  when  the  fight 

of  life  began. 
It  ain't  been  safe,   my  brethren,   for  to  lightly 

judge  a  man. 
He  may  be  tryin'  faithful  for  to  make  his  life 

a  go, 
An'  yet  his  legs  get  tangled  in  the  treacherous 
undertow. 

He  may  not  lack  the  learnin*  an'  he  may  not 

want  for  brains, 
He  may  be  always  working  with  the  patientist 

of  pains, 
An'  yet  go  unrewarded ;  an',  my  friends,  how  can 

we  know 
What  heights  he  might  a-climbed  to,  but  for  the 

undertow  ? 

You've  heard  the  Yankee  story  of  the  hen's  nest 
with  a  hole, 

An'  how  the  hen  kep'  layin'  eggs  with  all  her 
might  an'  soul, 

Yet  never  got  a  settin',  nor  a  single  egg?    I  trow 

That  hen  was  simply  kickin'  'gin  a  hidden  under- 
tow. 

There's  holes  in  lots  of  hens'  nests,  an'  you've  got 

to  peep  below 
To    see    the    eggs    a-rollin'    where    they    hadn't 

ought  to  go. 
Don't  blame  a  man  for  failin'  to  achieve  a  laurel 

crown. 
Until  you're  sure  the  undertow  ain't  draggin'  of 

him  down." 

*     *     * 
Life  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  friendships 
— Sydney  Smith, 

♦  *      ♦ 

Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost; 
thought  without  learning  is  perilous. — Con- 
fucius. 

♦  «      « 

Learning  by  study  must  be  won 

'Twas  ne'er  entail'd  from  son  to  son. — Gay. 

♦  *       ♦ 

He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a 
foe. — Tennyson, 
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General   School    News 


Dr.  Richard  Cecil  Hughe?  has  assumed  the 
presidency  of  Ripon  College. 

Berea  College,  among  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
enrolled  900  pupils  last  year. 

J.  G.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  president 
of   Fisk  University  at  Nashville,   Tenn. 

H.  McLaughlin,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bath, 
Maine. 

Supt.  David  Gibbs,  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  a  division  superintendent  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Pres.  J.  W.  Withers,  of  the  National  Normal 
University  of  Ohio,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
study  at  Yale. 

Supt.  Frank  R.  Dyer,  of  Madisonville,  O.,  has 
been  made  assistant  superintendent  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  new  principal  of  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
State  Normal  School  is  Prof.  Marcus  Ross,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Chauncey  W.  Wells  resigns  a  place  as 
instructor  in  English  at  Yale  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  University  of  California. 

Prof.  David  S.  Wheeler  has  been  elected  teacher 
of  science  in  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Water- 
ville,  Maine. 

Dr.  Jay  G.  Eldridge,  of  the  faculty  of  Yale 
University,  has  been  elected  professor  of  modern 
languages  in  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Prof.  Harry  DeForest  Smith,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Bowdoin  College,  has  been 
elected  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Buckley,  instructor  of  commercial 
geography  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  appointed  State  geologist  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Mary  Eastman  becomes  registrar  of  Smith 
College  to  succeed  Miss  Mary  Knox,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  at  Barnard  College. 

Prof.  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  Ph.  D.,  succeeds 
Prof.  Winslow  Upton  as  dean  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Upton  resigns  so  that  he  may  give 
his  entire  attention  to  his  department. 

Dr.  Charles  Lincoln  White  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  president  of  Colby  University  at 
Waterville,  Maine.  He  will  occupy  the  chair  of 
philosophv. 

Dr.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz  has  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  sociology  in  Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
C  M.  Geer. 

A  class  limited  to  twenty  members  will  be 
instructed  in  Palestine  by  the  divinity  schools  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Prof,  bhailer  Mat- 
thews will  have  the  work  in  charge. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Clark  has  been  appointed  master 
of  Dunbar  Hall  and  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  Latin  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter. 
N.  H.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin. 

Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Ohio  University.  He  was 
formerly  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Colorado. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  has  decided  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  history  at  Syracuse 
University  rather  than  to  accept  the  position  in 
Chicago  University  offered  him. 

Raymond  Macdonald  Alden  has  resigned  as 
instructor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Penn- 


sylvania to  accept  the  assistant  professorship  in 
English  in  Stanford  University. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  who  founded  the  first 
American  kindergarten  at  West  Newton,  Mass., 
in  1863,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  25.  She 
was  a  leader  in  that  department  of  educational 
work. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  schools,  has  failed  of  re-election. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
Chicago  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  is  a  teacher 
of  national  repute. 

Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  who  made  his  name 
famous  in  the  educational  world  from  authorship 
of  the  superior  Le  Conte  geology,  died  in  Cal- 
ifornia recently.  He  was  professor  of  geology 
and  zoology  in  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Campbell  E.  Waters  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  He  will  re- 
sume his  connections  with  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

The  founding  of  Woodstock  Academy,  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  was  celebrated  in  1801.  The  looth 
anniversary  was  the  occasion  recently  of  a  notable 
gathering  of  alumni  in  that  place.  Among  others 
Commissioner  of  Education  William  T.  Harris 
and  Senator  C.  H.  Piatt  were  present. 

The  late  Lewis  Elkins,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
won  for  his  name  merited  honor  by  leaving  the 
greater  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  needy  teach- 
ers of  that  city.  Teachers  who  have  spent  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  city  are  the 
beneficiaries. 

Prof.  William  T.  Foster  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  professor  of  English  in  Bates 
College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof  Arthur  E.  Nutt.  Prof.  R.  N. 
Tukey  will  teach  Latin  in  the  same  college  in  the 
position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
Fred  A.  Knapp. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Dan- 
iel C.  Gilman  as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, is  an  alumnus  of  the  New  York  City 
College  and  of  the  New  York  city  public  schools, 
and  has  honored  his  native  State  in  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  educational  field.  He  has  been  Dr. 
Gilman's  immediate  advisor  and  associate,  hence 
comes  naturally  to  his  present  high  position. 

The  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood, 
of  Stanford  University,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country  in  the  line  of  physical  education.  He 
will' occupy  the  position  of  professor  of  physical 
education  in  the  college,  and  will  undoubtedly 
place  that  department  on  the  same  high  plane 
with  other  departments  of  that  institytion. 

The  following  officers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  were 
elected  at  the  Detroit  meeting  for  the  succeeding 
year :  President,  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College;  first  vice-president  (in  accordahoe 
with  precedence),  James  M.  Green,  now  president 
of  the  association  and  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School;  second  vice-president,  (the 
accustomed  courtesy  to  the  convention  city), 
Wales  Cumberland  Martindale,  Detroit;  third 
vice-president,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Providence,  R.  I.;  fourth  vice-president, 
W.    W.    Chalmers,    superintendent    of    schools, 
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Toledo,  O.;  fifth  vice-president,  Prof.  C.  W. 
Woodward,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  sixth  vice-president,  A.  Wellington  Norton, 
president  of  Sioux  Falls  College,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D. ;  seventh  vice-president,  S.  D.  Sargent,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 
eighth  vice-president,  Edward  Stanley,  president 
of  Friends'  University,  Wichita,  Kas. ;  ninth  vice- 
president,  William  Martin  Slayton,  principal  Boys' 
high  school,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  tenth  vice-president, 
R.  S.  Bingham,  superintendent  of  school,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Keyes,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  South  district,  Hartford,  Conn. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  work  done 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  was  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  of  the  National  Council  upon 
the  National  University  project,  and  the  resolu- 
tions offered,  which  were  not  adopted,  after  a 
spirited  discussion  among  leaders  of  educational 
thought  of  the  entire  country.  This  committee 
was  appointed  in  185^,  and  has  had  the  matter 
under  earnest  discussion  at  three  meetings  since 
that  time.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following  named  educators:  William  R.  Harper, 
chairman,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (now  president  of  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana)  ;  James  B.  Angell,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  professor  of  ohilosophy  and  edu- 
cation in  Columbia  University;  James  H.  Can- 
field,  president  of  Ohio  State  University  (now 
librarian  of  Columbia  University)  ;  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
agent  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  educational 
funds;  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peoria,  111. ;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University;  Edmimd 
J.  James,  professor  of  public  administration  in 
the  University  of  Chicago;  William  H.  Maxwell, 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Bernard  J.  Moses,  professor  of  history  and  polit- 
ical economy  in  the  University  of  California;  J. 
G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University; 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  schools,  St. 
Louis,  ..Mo. ;  William  L.  Wilson,  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  unfavorable  to  a  statutory 
university,  and  to  the  effect  that  a  separate  proj- 
ect, known  as  the  Washington  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, be  substituted  for  the  same.  This  is 
shown  in  the  resolution  presented: 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  plan  for  a  non- 
governmental institution  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Institution,  to  be  established 
and  maintained  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  study  of  science  and  the 
liberal  arts  at  the  national  capital,  and  of  exer- 
cising systefnatic  oversight  of  the  advanced  study 
and  investigation  to  be  carried  on  by  duly  qual- 
ified students  in  the  governmental  laboratories 
and  collections,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  congress  approved  April 
12.  1892,  and  those  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Council  of 
Education  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee 
authorized  by  resolution  of  July  11,  1898,  to  in- 
vestigate the  entire  subject  of  a  national  uni- 
versity be  received,  and  the  committee  discharged. 


COMMISSIOMERS  AND  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

Pres.  C.  Edward  Jones,  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, spared  no  pains  in  preparing  a  program 
for  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Lakewood,  on 
Chautauqua  lake,  September  3rd  and  4th.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Hon.  S.  Fred  Nixon, 
speaker  of  the  assembly ;  Com'r  James  M.  Yaeger, 
Hon.  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth  and  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Skinner.  Papers  of  importance  were  read  by 
Com'r  Sylvanus  A.  Peavy,  Com'r  Albert  D. 
SheflSeld,  Com'r  Francis  S.  Godfrey,  ComV  Erwin 
B.  Whitney,  Com'r  E.  Everett  Poole  and  Supt. 
John  Kennedy.  Following  the  reading  of  papers 
were  discussions  of  the  same  by  members  of  the 
association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Edwin  F. 
McDonald,  of  Massena,  N.  Y.,  president;  Miss 
Cora  A.  Davis,  of  Whitesboro,  first  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Erwin  B.  Whitney,  Chenango  Forks,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Harris, 
Ransomville,  secretary;  Willis  E.  Leek,  Johns- 
town, treasurer.  The  time  of  the  next  meeting 
was  decided  for  the  third  week  in  January,  1903, 
(Regents  week),  but  the  place  is  yet  to  be  fixed 
Invitations  were  received  from  Gloversville,  Ithaca 
and  New  York  city,  and  the  selection  is  left  to 
the  officers  and  committee  on  time  and  place.  A 
royal  good  time  was  had  at  Lakewood  and  all 
were  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  that  portion 
of  our  State.  A  large  number  said  that 
this  was  the  best  meeting  they  had  ever  attended. 


THE  SCISSORS 

We're  a  jolly  pair  of  twins, 

And  we  always  work  together. 
We  are  always  bright  and  sharp. 

However  dull  the  weather. 
Whenever  little  Maidie 

Takes  her  w^ork-box  in  her  lap, 
We  are  always  up  and  ready 

With  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap!'* 

Chorus — Snip,  snip,  snap, 
Snip,  snip,  snap. 
We  are  always  up  and  ready 
With  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap!" 

.    We  cut  the  pretty  patches 
To  piece  the  pretty  quilt; 
Each   square  the   next  one   matches, 

Their  posies  never  wilt. 
We  trim  the  edges  neatly. 

With  never  a  mishap, 
And  what  music  sounds  so  sweetly 
As  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap!" 
— Laura  E.  Richards,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Teacher — Can  you  tell  us  how  the  American 
and  French  Republics  differ  from  each  other? 

Pupil — The  French  ain't  got  no  log  cabins  for 
their  presidents  to  be  horned  in. 

He  is  a  wretchedly  poor  teacher  who  teaches 
no  more  than  the  child  will  remember. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Appointments 


Date 

County 

Dist. 

Place 

Conductor 

Instructor  in 
Drawing 

Instructor  in 
English 

Sept. 

9 
9 
16 
16 
16 
16 
2) 
28 
23 
23 
28 
30 
80 
80 
30 
80 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
14 
U 
U 
14 
14 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

Albany 

Putnam 

1-2-3 

Berne 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Carmel 

Williams 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

It 

Oswego 

Chemung 

Greene 

Oneida 

Allegany 

Saratoga 

Allegany 

Saratoga. 

Cattaraugus.. 

Chenango 

Chenango .... 
Tompkins.... 

Cayuga 

Cayuga. 

Wayne 

Orleans. 

Oswego 

Wayne 

Madison 

Suffolk 

Nassau 

1 

1-2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 

"8" 

I 

1-2 

1-2 

Fulton 

Miss  Collier 

i* 

Horseheads 

Athens 

Shaver 

Mis  i  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Williams 

t» 

Boonville 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier  ...  . 

»i 

Friendship 

Corinth 

Sanford  

Miss  Collier 

it 

Shaver 

MissSchrieber... 

it 

Canaseraga 

MechanicviUe.... 

Gowanda. 

Norwich 

Williams. 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Smith 

Miss  Schrieber 

It 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

tt 

Sanford  

MissSchrieber... 

it 

Greene 

Shaver 

MissSchrieber... 

It 

Groton 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

It 

Union  Springs... 

Port  Byron 

Palmyra 

Holley 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier  ... 

tt 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 

Oct. 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Pulaski 

Clyde 

Williams 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

it 

Miss  Rice 

MishSchreiber... 

it 

Hamilton 

Hull 

Miss  Schreiber  .. 

tt 

Sag  Harbor 

Oyster  Bay 

Dunkirk 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

it 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier    .  . 

it 

Chautauqua  . 
Brie 

8 
2 
2 

Williams 

.Miss  Rice...;... 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Schreiber. . . 

it 

Springr^ille 

Angola 

Smith 

Hull 

Miss  Schreiber... 

it 

Erie 

Miss  Schreiber... 

•i 

Onondaga  ... 
Genesee 

Onondaga  Vallev 

Batavia 

Arcade 

Sanford  

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Shaver  

Miss  Schreiber... 

tt 

Wyoming 

Cortland 

Rensselaer . . . 

1-2 
1-2 
2 

Williams, 

Miss  Schreiber  . . 

it 

Marathon 

West  Sand  Lake. 

Smith 

MiSHRice 

Miss  Rice .*. 

Miss  Collier 

n 

Hull 

AT  LARGE 

J.  L.  Shellv,  a  graduate  of  Union  University, 
will  teach  Greek  at  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

The  State  Council  of  Superintendents  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  at  Auburn,  October  i6th 
to  1 8th.  • 

Arthur  J.  Evans,  a  graduate  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, will  teach  sciences  and  language  at  Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

A.  J.  Garth-  Coleman,  a  graduate  of  Hobart 
College,  will  teach  Latin  and  German  at  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Burton  Thwing,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  chosen 
as  head  of  the  department  of  physics  in  Syracuse 
University.  He  comes  from  Knox  College. 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Nelson  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege. Her  work  will  be  in  a  new  department 
formed  to  look  after  the  social  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  students  of  that  institution. 

Through  the  influence  of  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
Miss  Ada  VanStone  Harris  has  been  engaged  as 
supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  kindergartens, 
and  Miss  Marie  R.  Hofer  as  supervisor  of  music, 
in  the  Rochester  schools. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Success,  Dr.  Frances  B. 
Palmer,  principal  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School 
and  president  of  the  association  of  Normal  School 
Principals  of  this  State,  writes  an  article  upon 
the  origin  and  growth  of  normal  schools.  Dr. 
Palmer  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  and  the  article  contains  much  informa- 
tion concerning  it.^In  the  same  issue.  James  H. 
McGraw,  the  successful  New  York  publisher,  a 


graduate  of  Dr.  Palmer's  school,  writes  in  well- 
merited  praise  of  Dr.  Palmer's  success  as  a 
teacher. 


COUNTIES 

Albany.— The  board  of  education  at  Watervliet 
have  recognized  the  services  of  teachers  of  the 
first  year  primary  by  raising  their  salaries, 
making  them  higher  than  their  associates  of  other 
grades,  except  principals  and  first  assistants. — 
The  Cohoes  board  of  education  have  fixed  the 
salary  of  teachers  as  follows:  Salaries  for  the 
principals  of  the  different  school  buildings, 
school  No.  I,  $2.75  per  day;  school  No.  3, 
$3.00  per  day;  school  No.  4»  $3-35  P^r 
day;  school  No.  5,  $3.00  per  day;  school  No. 
6,  $3-35  per  day;  school  No.  7,  $3.00  per  day; 
school  No.  8.  $3.35  per  day;  school  No.  9,  $2.75 
per  day;  school  No.  11,  $3.35  per  day;  grammar 
and  commercial  schools,  $4.00  per  day;  prin- 
cipals of  the  kindergartens,  $3.50  per  day.  Sal- 
aries of  assistant  teachers  in  the  schools:  All 
grades  below  the  eighth  grade,  $2.50  per  day; 
eighth  grade  and  commercial  class,  $3.00  per  day; 
first  assistant  in  the  high  school,  $4.00  per  day; 
other  assistants  in  the  high  school.  $3.00  per  day. 
— Miss  Carrie  Vail  has  been  made  principal  of 
the  Fifth  ward  school  at  Cohoes. 

AllegaDy.— Frederick  E.  Leighton,  of  Hins- 
rale,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Rushford 
school.  Miss  Adelaide  Crun,  of  Richfield 
Springs,  will  teach  languages  in  the  Friendship 
school. 
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Broome  — Prin.  Charles  W.  Vandergrift,  of  the 
Windsor  school,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
school  at  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Cattaraugus'.— Com' r  S.  A.  Peavy,  of  the  .sec- 
ond district,  is  making  an  honest  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  schools  of  his  district. 
He  has  again  issued  a  circular  letter  of  instruc- 
tions and  recommendation  to  trustees,  which  if 
only  partially  followed  will  create  better  con- 
ditions, especially  for  the  rural  schools. — South 
Dayton  has  voted  to  transfer  its  school  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Regents. — Miss  Anna  Sullivan  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  Little  Valley  school. — 
Miss  Agnes  Bensly,  of  Springville,  will  teach  in 
the  Salamanca  high  school. — F.  C.  Guilford,  who 
taught  last  year  at  Great  Valley,  will  teach  the 
Machias  school. — The  new  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  Ten  Broeck  academy  's.  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Read. 

Cayuga. — Clinton  S.  Marsh  enters  upon  his 
duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  schools. 
Supt.  B.  B.  Snow  retires  from  long  and  faithful 
service. 

Chautauqua. —Jesse  L.  Walthart,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Silvef  Creek  school,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Massena  school.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Hobart  College,  and  a  successful  teacher. 
— Prin.  Ernest  B.  Luce,  of  Ellinfirton,  turned  his 
vacation  into  a  honeymoon.  Miss  Thomp- 
son, of  Fredonia,  is  his  bride. — Anson  E.  Kent, 
principal  at  Rose  Point,  Pa.,  and  Alice  Lombard, 
a  teacher  in  the  Westfield  high  school,  were  mar- 
ried in  Julv.  Both  are  graduates  of  the  Fre- 
donia Normal. — Stanton  Todd,  class  of  igoi,  Fre- 
donia Normal  will  teach  at  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.,  as 
principal. — The  Monday  club,  a  womens'  organ- 
ization at  Westfield,  were  victorious  in  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees.  A  new  school  building  and 
such  interest  in  school  affairs  speaks  hope- 
fully for  further  progress. — Prof.  G.  F.  Dickson, 
of  the  Westfield  high  school,  fell  upon  a  slippery 
walk  at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  grounds,  sus- 
taining a  serious  fracture  of  the  right  knee.— 
Miss  Irma  Campbell  has  resigned  her  position  in 
the  Ripley  school  to  become  instructor  of  the 
training  class  at  Ellington. — Homer  Leroy  Hol- 
comb.  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Fre- 
donia Normal  School  was  married  August 
twentieth  to  Miss  Grace  Lorraine  Dickerman. 
Professor  Holcomb  is  a  graduate  oi  both  the  Fre- 
donia Normal  School  and  Harvard  University. 
His  bride  is  both  scholarly  and  cultured,  and  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  schools. — Frank  P. 
Lamphear  will  teach  as  assistant  in  the  Stockton 
school. — Miss  Pearle  M.  Peck,  graduate  of  the 
Fredonia  Normal  School,  has  been  added  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Silver  Creek  school. — Allan  A. 
Newbury,  of  Ripley,  graduate  of  the  Fredonia 
Normal,  will  teach  at  Pomona,  N.  Y. 

Chemung. — Miss  Viola  F.  Moore  has  been 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Elniira 
Female  College. — There  seems  to  be  a  renewed 
interest  among  women  in  matters  of  education 
throughout  the  State.  The  newly-elected  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  at  Horseheads  are 
women. 

Chenango. — Miss  Catharine  McNulty  and  Bes- 
sie Dalrymple  have  been  elected  to  positions  in 
the  Norwich  school. 


Clinton.— Miss  Ruth  W.  Norton,  of  Burlmg- 
ton,  Vt.,  and  Miss  Clara  D.  Matthews,  of  New- 
ark, N.  Y.,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the 
Plattsburg  Normal  School. — Miss  Jessie  Daven- 
port, formerly  teacher  in  the  model  school  of  the 
Plattsburg  Normal,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
city  schools  of  Minneapolis. 

Columbia. — The  new  principal  of  schools  at 
Stuyvesant  Falls  is  Frank  B.  Chapman.  Miss 
Mary  A.  New  has  charge  of  the  intermediate  de- 
partment. 

Cortland. — Miss  Clara  D.  Matthews,  of  Cham- 
berlain Institute,  a  graduate  of  the  Brockport 
Normal,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Cortland  Normal  School. 

Delawarel— Miss  Helen  R.  McCann  has  been 
elected  preceptress  of  the  Andes  school. — The 
Stamford  school  has  a  training  class  with  Miss 
Eloise  L.  Osmond  teacher. — Miss  Marion  R.  Bow- 
man will  teach  elocution  and  languages  in  the 
Delaware  Literary  Institute  at  Franklin. — ^James 
C.  Christensen,  of  Andes,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kane,  Pa.,  school. 

Dutchess. — The  board  of  education  of  Pough- 
keepsie  will  establish  an  industrial  school,  the 
expense  in  conducting  the  same  not  to  exceed 
$500  a  year. — Prof.  William  L.  Henry  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  instructor  in  Latin  in 
Riverview  Academy,  at  Poughkeepsie,  to  accept 
a  position  as  assistant  master  in  Latin  at  Law- 
renceville,  N.  J. — The  Storm ville  school  will  be 
under  the  principalship  of  William  H.  Emons, — 
William  J.  Appleby,  of  Saltpoint,  will  teach  as 
principal  of  the  Ft.  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  school. 

Erie. — Alden's  new  school  building  is  nearing 
completion  and  is  an  ample  and  modem  building. 
— Prin.  W.  B.  Chriswell,  of  the  Hamburg  schools, 
has  secured  the  position  at  Niagara  Falls  made 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Prin.  R.  A.  Taylor 
to  the  superintendency  of  schools  in  that  city. 

Essex. — Sherman  Collegiate  Institute  at  Moriah 
has  received  from  the  Sherman  estate  another 
legacy  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  making  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars  received  altogether  for  a 
permanent  endowment  fund.  A  commercial 
course,  including  stenography  and  typewriting, 
will  be  established  and  another  teacher  added  to 
the  academic  faculty.  The  school  is  under  the 
principalship  of  B.  L.  Brown,  A.  M. — ^The  mar- 
riage of  Prin.  W.  Almon  Andrews,  of  the  Lake 
Placid  school,  and  Miss  May  Weaver,  of  Lake 
Placid,  occurred  Augiist  15. — E.  M.  Sanders  be- 
gins his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Crown  Point 
school. — Westport  school  puts  out  a  very  tasty 
catalogue,  well  written  and  full  of  information. 
Edgar  W.  Ames,  Pd.  B.,  is  principal. 

Fulton. — Royal  A.  Avery,  of  Gloversville,  will 
teach  sciences  and  English  at  Troy,  Pa. — Miss 
Harriet  Dodge  will  teach  mathematics  at  Johns- 
town. 

Genesee.— Mrs.  Zada  Walker,  a  teacher  in  the 
Batavia  schools,  has  resigned  her  position. — Miss 
Lillian  McDougall,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  musical  instructor  in  me  Batavia  schools. 
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Herkimer.  —The  catalogue  of  the  West  Winfield 
school  shows  a  faculty  of  nine  members  and  out- 
lines a  year's  work  in  well-arranged  courses. 
G.  L.  Bennett  is  principal. — Miss  Anna  Casler, 
one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  Little  Falls  high 
school,  has  resigned  her  position  to  accept  one  in 
the  South. — The  Cold  Brook  school  opens  with 
Ford  H.  Herrick  as  principal. — Miss  Rebecca  L. 
Leek,  of  Bath,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  Little  Falls  high  school. 

Jefferson. — The  board  of  education  at  Water- 
town  have  selected  the  following  new  teachers: 
Miss  May  V.  Wheatley,  Syracuse  University,  to 
teach  languages;  Miss  Lena  C.  Boyd,  Potsdam 
Normal ;  Miss  Mary  I.  Armstrong.  Potsdam  Nor- 
mal ;  Miss  Annie  I.  Kirkland,  Oneonta  Normal, 
— The  new  vice-principal  of  the  Adams  school 
is  John  W.  Scoville. — The  Dexter  school  offers 
two  free  scholarships  to  foreign  pupils,  to  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examination.  The 
school  is  under  the  principalship  of  Burt  Alverson. 

Livingston.— Albert  Turrell,  of  Moscow,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Cuylerville  school. — 
The  Nunda  school  will  instruct  a  training  class. 
There  are  seven  members  in  the  faculty,  with 
Elmer  E.  McDowell,  principal. 

Madison. — According  to  the  local  press  the 
voters  of  Lenox  have  voted  a  salary  of  $io  to 
the  trustee. — Miss  Florence  G.  Bell  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Oneida  high  school  to  accept 
one  at  Cincinnati. 

Monroe.  — Prof.  J.  E.  Woodland,  instructor  in 
chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Wooster  (O.)  Sum- 
mer school,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mechanic  Arts,  Rochester. — Two  vaca- 
tion schools  have  been  maintained  in  Rochester 
this  season  with  very  satisfactory  results. — The 
board  of  education  of  Rochester  will  establish 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  school  13. 

Montgomery.  — Herbert  B.  Marvin  is  the  new 
principal  of  the  Glen  school. 

Niagara. —Prin.  F.  J.  Beardsley,  of  the  North 
Tonawanda  high  school,  enters  upon  his  duties 
as  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  schools  there  for 
several  years,  and  is  well  qualified  to  assume  his 
new  position. — ^Reuben  A.  Taylor,  principal  of  the 
Fifth  street  school,  Niagara  Falls,  has  been  chosen 
superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  education,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000.  He  was  selected  from  a  list 
of  many  able  school  men.  He  takes  the  place 
Supt.  N.  L.  Benham,  deceased.  The  death  of 
Superintendent  Benham  is  much  regretted,  as  he 
was  respected  throughout  the  State  for  his 
efficiency. 

Oneida. — Miss  Grace  P.  Salisbury,  of  Sidney, 
N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Eloise  C.  Nisbet,  of  Rome,  have 
been  elected  to  positions  in  the  Rome  schools. — 
The  Boonville  school  catalogue  shows  eleven 
members  in  the  school  faculty,  and  a  training 
class  under  charge  of  Miss  Sara  E.  Putnam.  Wal- 
ter T.  Coupcr,  M.  A.,  is  principal. — The  Utica 
Tribune  has  a  half-tone  portrait  of  John  W. 
Cole,  president  of  the  Oriskany  school  board, 
and  says  of  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  oldest 


teachers  in  Oneida  county. — Miss  Agnes  O.  Car- 
son, of  Newburgh,  has  been  engaged  as  teacher 
of  languages  in  Houghton  Seminary  at  Clinton. 

Onondaga  — Prin.  Harvey  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Pompey  school,  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  ap- 
pendicitis, making  an  operation  necessary. 

Orleans.  —Miss  Helen  McCurdy  Edwards  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Albion  school  to  ac- 
cept one  in  the  Nyack  high  school. 

Ontario.  — Miss  Etta  M.  Lowne  will  teach  as 
assistant  principal  in  the  Manchester  school. 

Orange.  — Miss  Zana  L.  Dunn,  of  Syracuse 
University,  will  teach  at  Clyde  as  preceptress. 

Oswego.  — Leslie  N.  Broughton  begins  his  work 
as  assistant  principal  of  the  Pulaski  school  with 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Queens. — Rockville  Center  board  of  education 
have  sent  out  a  tasty  catalogue.  It  shows  twelve 
members  in  the  school  faculty,  with  J.  Anthony 
Bassett,  M.  A.,  as  principal. — Hemstead  has  voted 
for  free  text-books.  A  meeting  will  be  called 
at  Rockville  Center  to  vote  upon  the  free  text- 
book proposition. 

Rensselaer.— W.  C.  Tifft,  graduate  of  Rochester 
University,  becomes  principal  of  the  Egberts'  high 
school  at  Troy. — The  Castleton  school  will  be 
under  the  principalship  of  W.  H.  Waterbury. 

Richmond. — The  new  teacher  of  French  and 
German  at  West  New  Brighton,  in  the  Westerly 
Collegiate  Institute,  is  William  H.  Timbie. 
Claude  W.  Klock  will  teach  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  same  school. 

Saratoga.— The  new  school  building  at  Saratoga 
will  be  the  finest  in  that  city.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation believe  it  will  be  a  model  of  modern  struc- 
tures in  the  State. — Miss  Mabel  L.  Roeper,  of 
Gloversville,  will  teach  as  assistant  principal  at 
Stillwater. 

Schenectady. — ^Miss  Regina  Stern,  teacher  of 
modern  languages  in  the  Union  Classical  Insti- 
tute at  Schenectady,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  po- 
sition in  the  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  school. 
— Miss  Pratt  has  been  promoted  to  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Stern. — Miss 
Agnes  O'Carson,  ot  Pittsfield,  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  modern  languages  in  the  Union  Classical 
Institute. 

Schuyler. —George  W.  Buck  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  vice-principal  of  the  Watkins  high 
sdhool.  John  E.  Beers,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  posi- 
tion. 

Seneca. — Harry  B.  Smith  has  accepted  the  vice- 
principalship  of  the  Waterloo  school. 

Steuben. — ^The  North  Cohocton  and  Atlanta 
high  school  had  nine  members  in  its  graduating 
class  this  year.  Angelo  O.  Tucker  is  principal.— 
Miss  Gertrude  S.  Buck,  preceptress  of  the  Can- 
isteo  high  school,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion at  Flemington,  N.  J.— The  local  press  speaks 
of  Prin,  W.  T.  Palmer,  of  the  Bath  high  schooU 
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as  one  of  the  best  principals  in  the  State.  Miss 
Merta  L.  Stewart,  who  has  taught  for  ten  years 
in  the  Tonawanda  schools,  is  preceptress  in  this 
school. — Miss  Harriet  Segebarth,  of  Dunkirk, 
graduate  of  the  Fredonia  Normal,  will  teach  in 
the  Addison  high  school. — The  Woodhull  school 
opens  with  Edwin  A.  :3tuart,  principal. 

Sulliyan. — The  training  class  at  Monticello  will 
be  taught  by  Miss  Louise  S.  Horr,  a  Potsdam 
Normal  graduate.  Miss  Anna  M.  Johnson  will 
teach  modern  languages  in  the  Monticello  school. 
— The  academic  assistant  in  the  Liberty  school  is 
Miss  Emily  Jackson. 

Tioga. — Miss  Anna  B.  Bacon  wiil  teach  music 
and  drawing  in  the  Waverly  schools. 

Tompkins. — Many  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  school  buildings  at  Ithaca,  especially 
in  preparation  to  conform  with  laws  regarding 
fire  escapes  and  fire  drills. 

Ulster. — VanCott  Newton,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Paltz  Normal  School,  will  teach  the  Gar- 
diner school. — William  H.  Govern  will  teach  as 
principal  of  the  East  Kingston  school. 

Washington.-— Elmer  E.  Wolfe,  of  Ft.  Edward, 
has  secured  a  very  lucrative  college  position  at 
Marietta,  Ohio. — Miss  Lida  C.  Vasbinder  will 
teach  modern  languages  in  the  Salem  school  — 
The  Easton  school  opens  with  Frank  G.  Taylor, 
principal,  and  Miss  Edith  Briggs,  first  assistant. 
— A.  B.  Vossler,  of  Crown  Point,  is  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Salem  school. 

Wayne. — M.  O.  Tripp,  of  Sodus,  has  accepted 
a  position  at  Doyleston,  Pa.,  as  teacher  of  English 
and  mathematics. — Prin.  Jasper  H.  Wright,  of 
the  South  Butler  school,  was  recently  married 
to  Miss  Ethel  Shattuck,  a  teacher  in  the  Newark 
high  school. — The  annual  catalogue  of  the  Lyons 
high  school  shows  the  number  of  members  in 
the  faculty  to  be  twenty-one,  with  W.  H.  Kinney, 
A.  M.,  principal. 

» 

Wyoming. — Miss  Rose  Allen  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Perry  high  school,  succeeded  by 
Miss  Harriet  Gregg. 

Yates. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Yates  County 
Teachers'  association  will  be  held  at  Dundee  in 
October. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Manhattan. — It  is  one  of  the  pet  measures  of 
President  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  of  the  New  York 
board  of  education,  to  provide  the  schools  of  that 
city  with  shower  baths.  The  experiment  was 
made  last  year  in  one  school,  and  he  claims  that 
it  has  been  very  successful  in  promoting  the 
cleanliness  and  general  health  of  the  pupils  of 
that  school.  He  will  ask  this  year  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  to  equip  ten  other  schools 
with  baths. — Borough  Superintendent  John  Jas- 
per, in  his  report  regarding  vacation  playgrounds 
and  schools,  says,  while  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  this  important  work,  they  are  not 
yet  entirely  successful.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  who  can  do  this  work  are 


not  many,  especially  at  the  salaries  paid.  It  has 
been  also  impossible  to  provide  instruction  in 
manual  training  to  all  applicants. — The  fertile 
brain  of  Pres.  Miles  O'Brien  has  conceived  the 
idea  to  relieve  the  Children's  Aid  society  and  the 
New  York  Free  Kindergarten  association  and 
like  associations  of  the  irksome  task  of  maintain- 
ing the  private  free  schools  of  the  city,  and  advo- 
cates the  plan  of  having  them  maintained  under 
the  city  school  system  at  public  expense,  the 
buildings  to  be  owned  by  the  different  societies. 
— Supt.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell  spent  a  portion  of  his 
vacation  in  Europe. — Miss  Cora  Whitenack,  prin- 
cipal of  school  No.  174,  while  abroad  on  her 
vacation,  was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever  and  died 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days. — The  trustees 
of  the  Teachers'  College  have  filed  plans  for  the 
new  Speyer  school.  The  building  will  be  494x70, 
with  five  stories  and  a  basement.  It  will  cost 
$70,000. — Prof.  William  A.  Keener,  for  ten  years 
dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  resigned  his  position.  Prof.  George 
W.  Kirchway  succeeds  him.  Prof.  Keener,  how- 
ever, will  retain  his  chair  in  the  school. — ^Justice 
Blanchard.  of  the  supreme  court,  has  granted  a 
peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
board  of  education  to  pay  a  pension  to  a 
retired  teacher.  She  was  retired  previous  to 
1894,  and  her  case  comes  under  the  law  of  1900. 
The  opposition  was  on  grounds  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  law.  This  is  a  test  case  and 
will  affect  many  others. — ^William  J.  Goldey,  of 
public  school  No.  36,  holds  a  vice-principal's 
license,  which,  under  the  ante-consolidation 
regime,  made  him  eligible  for  a  principalship.  He 
has  secured  a  preemptory  mandamus  from  the  su- 
preme court  compelling  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell  to 
place  his  name  on  the  eligible  list. — Pres.  Miles 
O'Brien  believes  that  the  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  New  York  city  should  carry 
with  it  the  establishment  of  lecture  halls  in  con- 
nection with  the  buildings.  He  has  made  such 
proposition  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  by  whose  gen- 
erosity library  buildings  will  be  built  and  equipped. 
— Pres.  Miles  O'Brien  puts  forward  a  plan  to 
abolish  payment  of  public  school  money  to  any 
schools  not  controlled  by  the  board  of  education. 
He  would  place  such  schools  under  the  same  rules 
of  the  board  of  education  as  now  govern  the 
public  schools. 

Brooklyn. — ^John  J.  Malarky  and  Miss  Mary  J. 
Lynch  have  been  appointed  principals  of  schools 
in  this  borough. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

New  Paltz  Normal 

The  nmior  which  has  attracted  so  much  public 
attention  and  has  called  forth  so  much  press  com- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  Cuban  government 
is  to  send  this  September,  at  its  own  expense, 
50  or  100  Cuban  teachers  to  the  United  States 
to  study  at  the  State  Normai  :5chool,  at  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  is  now  confirmed. 

The  Cuban  government  has  already  issued  a 
question  blank  to  be  filled  by  candidates  for  en- 
trance and  has  sent  to  them  a  circular  of  instruc- 
tions— both  in   Spanish. 

Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder  is  working  energet- 
ically to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  their 
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coming,  securing  fine  accommodations  for  room 
and  board,  adjusting  courses  of  study,  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  best  instruction  that  can  be  had. 

The  acting  commissioner  of  public  schools  of 
Cuba  wrote  to  a  leading  public  school  official  of 
New  York  State  under  date  of  Tune  22,  as 
follows  : 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  you  speak 
with  such  warmth  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  New  Paltz,  New  York,  for  while  I  had  heard 
it  hiehly  spoken  of  by  a  great  manv  and  know 
more  or  less  of  the  school,  your  recommendation 
has  done  more  to  make  me  feel  that  we  are  mak- 
ing no  mistake  in  sending  the  Cuban  teachers 
there  rather  than  any  other  that  I  have  so  far 
seen/* 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  Principal  Scudder  and 
the  New  Paltz  Normal  that,  out  of  all  the  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  United  States,  this  school 
should  have  been  chosen  as  the  one  fitted  to  give 
these  teachers  the  best  training.  Some  of  the 
Cuban,  teachers  who  were  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Summer  school  last  year  and  some  who 
are  there  now  will  be  among  the  number  to 
come  to  New  Paltz.  All  teachers  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  the  government  of  Cuba  next 
school  year  will  be  at  the  New  Paltz  Normal. 

Women  only  will  be  sent  and  they  will  be  ac- 
companied bv  chaperons.  The  entire  party  is 
expected  at  New  Paltz  about  September  8, 
though  many  have  already  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  spend  the  summer  in  study  at  Har- 
vard University.     School  will  open  September  11. 

A  commodious  brick  buildinflr  in  the  village, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  well-shaded  campus, 
is  being  fitted  un  to  increase  the  school's  ca- 
pacity. This  building  is  to  be  tastily  decorated 
and  well-lighted,  and  will  be  open  evenings  for 
the  Cubans  as  a  recreation  hall  as  well  as  for 
study.  All  manual  training,  and  domestic  sci- 
ence, and  all  laboratory  courses  tor  the  Cuban 
ladies  will  be  given  in  the  normal  buildings,  after- 
noons and  evenings.  Thus  the  regular  work  of 
the  school  will  not  be  interferred  with  in  any 
respect.  Indeed,  •  increased  facilities  are  to  be 
offered  next  year  for  all  students,  as  hundreds 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  each  department  to 
enlarge  the  equipment.  The  school  will  also 
place  a  professional  printer  in  charge  of  its  fine 
printing  plant.  He  will  have  twenty  or  thirty  young 
men  and  women  under  his  instruction,  and  with 
their  assistance  will  be  able  to  do  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  school  printing.  Of  course,  in 
view  of  the  Circumstances,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  to  print  Spanish  text 
for  lessons,  examinations,  school  city  work,  and 
circulars  of  information. 

The  school  is  to  add  to  its  faculty  several 
teachers  of  wide  reputation.  The  appointment 
of  one  of  these  can  now  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  information.  That  is  Miss  Margaret  K. 
Smith.  Ph.  D.,  who  has  studied  in  Germany  and 
has  the  oast  year  been  doing  graduate  work  at 
Clark  University.  She  is  known  as  a  speaker 
at  educational  meeting*^  Of  her  appointment 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  leadin^  educational  jour- 
nals in  the  United  States  wrote  to  Principal 
Scudder,  under  date  of  July  3: 

"I  cannot  forbear  sending  you  congratulations 
over  the  securing  of  Miss  Smith  for  your  school. 
I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 


Miss  Smith  stands  out  so  distinct  in  the  educa- 
tional world  as  to  be  in  a  class  by  herself.  There' 
is  no  other  woman  who  has  such  a  combination 
of  training,  experience,  taste  and  talent." 

Preparations  are  making  for  an  exceptionally 
successful  school  year. 


Vassar  College 

New  appointments — H.  Heath  Bawden,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  of  philosophy,  in  place  of 
Professor  French,  resigned.  Denison  Univer- 
sity, A.  B.,  '93,  A.  M.,  '94^  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  '94-'96;  instructor  in  biology,  Denison 
University,  *96-'5^;  graduated  from  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  '97-'98;  Fellow  in  Philos- 
opy.  University  of  Chicago,  '98-1900;  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1900;  instructor  in  phil- 
osophy, Iowa  State  University,  1900-1901 ;  author 
of  various  reviews,  studies  and  papers  in  jour- 
nals of  psychology.  Gertrude  Buck,  Ph.  D.,  is 
promoted  from  an  instructorship  and  is  made 
associate  professor  in  English.  Elizabeth  Hatch 
Palmer,  A.  B.,  is  appointed  to  an  instructorship 
in  Latin.  Miss  Palmer  is  a  graduate  of  Welles- 
ley  College  and  has  been  a  graduate  student  at 
Yale  University,  and  has  held  the  position  of 
instructor  in  Greek  in  Vassar  College  during 
the  year  '99-1900  and  the  half  year  of  1901. 
Alice  S.  Hussey,  Vassar  A.  B.  '94,  graduate  stu- 
dent and  assistant  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  appointed  to  an  instructorship  in  English. 
Henrietta  Struck  is  appointed  instructor  in  Ger- 
man. Kristine  Mann,  A.  B.,  Smith  College,  '95, 
graduate  student,  Yale  University;  one  year  in 
German,  graduate  student  and  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  1900-1901 ;  A.  M..  Mich- 
igan, 1901 ;  is  appointed  instructor  in  English. 
Anna  M.  Gove,  M.  D.,  is  appointed  assistant  in 
physiology.  Special  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Biology;  graduated 
from  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary;  resident  physician  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.» 
where  sht  had  also  charge  of  the  department  of 
physiology  and  hygiene;  studied  in  Vienna  as 
well  as  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Ida  C.  Thal- 
lon,  Vassar,  A.  B.,  '97,,  student  in  the  School  of 
Athens,'  1900-1901,  is  appointed  instructor  in 
Greek.  Mercy  Agnes  Brann.  A.  B.,  Colby  Col- 
lege, Me.,  '97;  first  assistant  in  the  Bar  Harbour 
high  school,  '87-'99;  graduate  student,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. '98-1900:  is  appointed  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. Gertrude  Smith,  A.  B.,  Vassar,  '97:  grad- 
uate student  in  mathematics,  Vassar,  1900-1901 : 
is  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics.  Clemence 
Hamilton,  A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  '93; 
teacher  of  classics  in  high  school  of  Pontiac; 
graduate  student,  Radcli fife  College,  1900- 1 901 ;  is 
appointed  instructor  in  Latin.  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Beard,  A.  B..  Vassar,  '97;  five  years  lived  in 
France;   instructor  in  French. 

The  graduate  scholarships,  founded  by  the 
board,  are  awarded  as  follows:  Elsie  Le  Grange 
.Cole,  English ;  Elizabeth  Buchanan  Cowley, 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  Edith  Preston 
Hubbard,  mathematics:  Louise  Stone  Stevenson, 
chemistry.  The  Mary  Richardson  and  Lydia 
Pratt  Babbott  fellowship  has  been  awarded  to 
Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  Vassar,  A.  B.,  '94, 
who  will  continue  the  graduate  studies  in  Greek 
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and  Latin  at  Cornell  University.    The  tables  at 
'  Wood's  Hon  will  be  occupied  by  Valeria  Stone 
Goodenow  and  Julia  Catherine  Stimson. 
The  following  honors  have  been  conferred  upon 

fraduates  of  this  college  by  other  organizations: 
ulia  C.  Stimson  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship 
in  biolog>'  at  Columbia  University,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, for  1901-02;  Juliette  Golay,  Vassar,  '94, 
receives  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Lelia  Clement  Spaulding.  Vassar,  '99, 
receives  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Marion  Benedict,  Vassar,  1900,  receives 
the  President  White  fellowship  in  history  and 
political  science  for  the  coming  year  at  Cornell 
University;  Marie  Reimer,  '97,  has  received,  for 
the  second  time,  the  fellowship  in  chemistry  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College;  Anne  Moore,  Vassar,  '96, 
receives  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Chicago 
University. 

The  college  has  received  the  following  gifts: 
$10,000  from  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  of  New  York, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  third  scholarship  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  Helen  Day  Gould;  $250 
by  Trustee  Coykendall  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  membership  in  the  American  School  of 
Athens;  $150  by  Trustee  Coykendall  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  membership  in  the  Marine 
Laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl,  and  $50  for  our 
membership  in  the  Woman's  Table  at  the  Zoolog- 
ical Station  at  Naples. 

Mr.  Coykendall  has  beside  given  $500  to  com- 
plete the  surgical  equipment  of  the  Swift  Me- 
morial Infirmary. 

$175  by  Elizabeth  G.  Houghton,  of  '73,  for 
slides,  etc.,  for  the  work  of  the  department  of  art. 

The  Greek  department  has  received  from  vari- 
ous friends  for  books,  a  lantern,  squeezes  from 
inscriptions,  etc.,  $300. 

A  variety  of  gifts  have  been  received  at  the 
museum. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Florence  M.  Gush- 
ing, '74,  a  piece  of  the  original  Plymouth  Rock 
which  was  broken  oflf  from  the  rock  when  the 
foundations  of  the  canopy  now  over  it  were  put 
up  previous  to  1859,  has  been  given  to  the  col- 
lege to  be  incorporated  in  the  New  England  buil- 
ding. 

Several  fragments  of  papyri  from  the  tombs  of 
Egypt  have  been  presented  to  the  college  by  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  society. 

Many  notable  gifts  have  been  received  by  the 
library,  in  addition  to  the  donations  of  classes  and 
societies  connected  with  the  college.  Among  these 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Dimock,  Mr.  Williahi  W. 
Whitman,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Skinner. 

A  number  of  reproductions  of  the  works  of 
Thorwaldsen  have  been  received  from  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Bech,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  largest  gift  of  the  year  is  $110,000  from 
Trustee  John  D.  Rockefeller,  for  the  erection  of 
a  residence  building  to  be  known  as  the  Eliza 
Davison  Hall,  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

The  trustees  have  named  the  residence  building, 
which  they  are  erecting  from  the  funds  of  the 
college,  the  Edward  Lathrop  Hall,  in  honor  ofc 
one  who  for  forty  years  has  served  it  as  trustee 
and  for  twenty-five  years  as  president  of  the 
board. 

Yale  University  has  conferred  on  President 
Taylor  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  appointed  Kath- 
erine  Kellas  preceptress  and  teacher  of  grammar 
in  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  and  Maude  T. 
Lovejoy  teacher  of  reading,  elocution  and  calis- 
thentics  in  the  Buffalo  Normal  School. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Charles  R.  Skinner  has  issued  a  notice  to  school 
commissioners  that  the  second  volume  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  department  for  1901,  now  about 
to  be  distributed,  will  contain  the  consolidated 
school  law,  the  examination  bulletin,  the  training 
class  bulletin,  the  drawing  manual,  the  grade 
manual  and  school  libraries  and  reading.  These 
publications  have  hitherto  been  issued  in  separate 
pamphlets.  This  volume  ^yill  go  to  every,  school 
district  in  the  State,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent reference  book  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  The  superintendent  has  di- 
rected, in  a  notice  printed  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  of  the  book,  that  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
school-room  in  charge  of  the  teacher  during  the 
time  school  is  in  session,  and  at  the  home  of  the 
trustee  during  the  vacation  period.  He  desires 
commissioners  to  emphasize  these  directions,  and 
in  their  visits  of  inspectors  to  see  that  they  are 
complied  with.  He  thinks  it  will  save  both  the 
superintendent  and  the  commissioners  many  calls 
for  information  on  various  topics. 

Appointments  to  State  scholarships  in  Cornell 
University  for  the  year  1901  have  been  made  by 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Charles  R. 
Skinner.  These  scholarships  entitle  their  holders 
to  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  in  Cornell 
University  free  of  tuition.  The  appointments  for 
Albany  and  vicinity  follow :  Charles  S.  Cobb, 
771  Madison  avenue,  Albany;  Marie  C.  Adsit, 
New  Scotland;  John  Jay  White,  Jr.,  27  Dove 
street,  and  Bernie  M.  Levy,  272  Hamilton  street, 
Albany;  Mildred  J.  Utley,  Gloversville ;  Kath- 
erine  E.  Selden,  Catskill ;  Florence  D.  Ingham, 
Little  Falls;  Allen  M.  Rossman,  Hudson;  Sara 
Levy  and  Etta  McTammany,  Troy ;  Harvey  P. 
Groesbeck,  Hoosick  Falls;  William  H.  Moody, 
Saratoga  Springs;  Belle  Hanigan,  Alplaus,  Sche- 
nectady county;  Wilson  B.  Zimmer,  Gallupville; 
John  H.  Richards,  Whitehall. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner  has  recently  is- 
sued college  graduate  certificates,  valid  for  three 
years,  to  Harvey  M.  Dann,  Gilbertsville,  and  Ger- 
trude Caroline  Richmond,  Tarrytown;  and 
valid  for  life  to  the  following:  Mary  Whitford, 
Syracuse;  Minnie  Adelaide  Pinch,  Hornellsville ; 
Sarah  Helen  Hull,  Ellenville;  Clara  Rachel 
Purdy,  Ovid;  Grace  Hannah  Landfield,  Bing- 
hamton;  Henry  Austin  Potter,  Brooklyn;  Mary 
Lounsberry  Penwell,  Syracuse,  and  Louis  Ray 
Wells,  Mechanicville. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  candidates  who 
were  examined  for  state  certificates  in  August, 
1901:  Albany,  69;  Binghamton,  35;  Buffalo,  45; 
Chautauqua,  16 ;  Elmira,  29 ;  Newburg,  41 ;  New 
York,  42:  Ogdensburg,  9;  Plattsburg,  6;  Roches- 
ter, 36;  Syracuse, '45 ;  Utica,  57;  Watertown,  29; 
total,  459. 


I  beg  you  to  take  courage;  the  brave  soul  can 
mend  even  disaster.— Ca//»^n«^  of  Russia. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


UNIFORM   EXAMINATIONS 


Thursday  and  Friday^  Aug.  8  and  9,  190^1 

Each   question   has   10  credits  assigned   to   it 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

ARITHMETIC 
Questions. 

1.  Write  in  arabic  notation  a)  four  hundred  and 

twenty-five  sixty-thirds;  b)  six  tenths  per 
cent.;  c)  three  hundred  thirty-five  mil- 
lionths;  d)  eight  hundred-thousandths;  e) 
forty-five  minutes  nineteen  seconds  circular 
measure. 

2.  Write  a  single  number  that  is  integral,  simple, 

composite  and  odd. 

3.  What  number  divided  by  117H  will  give  the 

quotient  76.06? 

4.  Reduce  6ord.  4yd.  2ft.  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile 

(correct  to  four  decimal  places). 

5.  An  estate  of  $150,000  is  divided  among  lega- 

tees as  follows ;  54  to  a  son ;  }^  to  a  daugh- 
ter; 54  to  the  five  children  of  a  deceased 
son;  14  to  the  three  children  of  a  deceased 
daughter;  and  the  remainder  equally  to 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  How  much 
should  each  legatee  receive? 

6.  Find  the  exact  interest  on  $700  at  5%  per 

annum  from  April  22,  1901,  to  date. 

7.  If  the  discount  on  a  note  discounted  at  bank 

at  5%  per  annum  3  mo.  18  da.  before  it 
was  due  was  $4.20,  what  were  the  proceeds  ? 

8.  A  certain  sum  is  invested  in  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 

stock  at  168.  A  dividend  of  5%  declared 
on  the  stock  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  equiva- 
lent to  what  annual  rate  of  interest  on  the 
investment? 

9.  Trade  discounts  of  25%  and  10%  are  equiva- 

lent to  what  single  trade  discount? 
10.  The  base  and  hsrpotenuse  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle are  14  feet  and  2654  feet  respectively. 
Find  the  perpendicular. 

Answers. 

I.  a)  400 Jl;  b)  jY/o;  c)    .000335;  d)  JOOO08; 
e)  45'  19' . 

3.  8927.5425. 

4.  .1901+. 

5.  o)  $37,500;  h)  $i8,7So;  c)  $7,500;  d)  $6,250; 
e)  $7,500. 

6.  $10,356. 

7.  $27580. 

8.  .02^4 

9.  3254%. 

10.  22.5ft. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Questions. 

1.  Give  three  general  divisions  of  the  subject  of 

geography  and  define  each. 

2.  Compare  the  climate  of  Oregon  with  that  of 

New  England,  and  state  reasons  for  answer. 

3.  Compare  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  and  of 

the  western  coast  of  North  America  with 
reference  to  a)   size;  h)  extent;  c)   form. 


4.  Name  a  section  of  the  United  States  where 

farmers  are  particularly  troubled  from  a) 
lack  of  rainfall;  h)  river  overflows;  c) 
worn-out  soil;  d)  swamp  lands;  e)  stony 
surface. 

5.  What  large  river  empties  into  the  a)  Bay  of 

Bengal;  h)  Persian  gulf;  c)  Arabian  sea? 

6.  Give  three  reasons  for  the  uncultivated  con- 

dition of  the  country  and  uncivilized  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  much  of  Africa. 

7.  State   approximately  a)    the   latitude   of   the 

Hawaiian  Islands;  h)  the  direction  and 
distance  of  these  islands  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

8.  Name  the  first  three  commercial  cities  of  the 

United  States. 

9.  Which  city  on  the  Mississippi  river  has  the 

? greatest  natural  advantages  for  a)   manu- 
acturing?  h)  commerce?    c)  Give  reasons 
for  ahswers. 
10.  a)    What  is  the  population    of    New    York 
state?  h)   its  area?    c)   What  is  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  New  York  city? 

Answers. 

1.  Mathematical,  physical  and  political.  Mathe- 
matical geography  treats  ot  the  earth  as  a  planet — 
its  form,  size,  motions;  its  division  by  circles; 
and  the  art  of  constructing  maps  with  the  aid  of 
these  circles.  Physical  geography  treats  of  the 
earth  in  its  natural  divisions,  and  its  relations  to 
the  physical  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  Polit- 
ical geography  treats  of  the  earth  as  divided  into 
countries,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
inhabiting  them. 

2.  The  climate  of  Oregon  is  warmer  than  that 
of  New  England.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  warm  Japan  current  upon  Oregon,  while  New 
England  is  affected  by  the  cold  Labrador  current. 

3.  a)  The  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast  are 
not  so  high  as  those  of  the  western  coast;  h)  are 
of  less  extent;  c)  and  show  evidences  of  greater 
erosion. 

4.  a)  The  states  of  the  Great  Interior  Basin; 
h)  in  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  valley;  c) 
New  England;  d)  Southern  Atlantic  states;  e) 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

5.  a)  Ganges;  b)  Euphrates;  c)  Indus. 

o.  Africa  has  few  navigable  rivers,  few  good 
harbors,  a  hot  climate  and  extensive  deserts. 

7.  a)  20*  N. ;  h)  2,100  miles  south-west  from 
San  Francisco. 

8.  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans. 

9.  a)  Minneapolis;  h)  New  Orleans,  c)  Min- 
neapolis has  superior  facilities  for  manufacturing 
on  account  of  its  abundant  water  power ;  and  New 
Orleans,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  great  centre  of  commerce  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  valley. 

10.  a)  7,268,012;  h)  49,170  square  miles,  c) 
40*  42'  N.  latitude,  74°  W.  longitu  »e. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Questions. 

1.  Compare    the    educational    ideas    of    Charle- 

magne and  Alfred  the  Great. 

2.  a)   In  educational  discussions  what  is  meant 

by  the  Renaissance?  h)  In  what  century 
did  it  chiefly  occur? 

3.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  educa- 

tional ideas  of  Rousseau. 
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4.  a)   What  was  the  central  idea  of  the  Hindu 

education?    b)   Who  only  received  its  ad- 
vantages ? 

5.  Give   two  prominent   features   of  the  educa- 

tional ideas  of  Erasmus. 

6.  Give  three  characteristics  of  the  educational 

system  of  Athens. 

7.  Compare   the   work   of   teaching  before,   and 

after  the  invention  of  printing. 

8.  Give  two   prominent   features  of  the  educa- 

tional system  of  Pestalozzi. 

9.  a)    By   whom  and   when   was   attendance  at 

school  first  made  compulsory?    b)    Name 
three  leading  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
attendance  is  now  compulsory. 
10.  Discuss   briefly   the   educational    influence   of 
the  Crusades. 

Answers. 

1.  Both  believed  in  religious  instruction,  law 
and  national  honor.  Charlemagne  enforced  uni- 
versal education,  while  Alfred  only  urged  that 
the  children  of  every  freeman  should  be  in- 
structed. This  distinction  between  the  German 
and  the  English  idea  of  education  exists  even 
at  the  present  time.  Charlemagne  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Prussian  school  system,  and  Alfred 
of  Oxford  University. 

2.  a)  By  the  Renaissance  is  meant  the  revival 
of  learning  which  was  brought  about  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  humanists  and  the  reformers,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  philosophy  and  the  classics, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  culture  and  intel- 
lectual emancipation  of  man.  b)  It  began  in  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  reached  its  height 
in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth. 

3.  Rousseau  believed  that  evervthing  is  good 
as  it  comes  from  nature  but  degenerates  in  the 
hands  of  man.  Phvsical  education  should  begin 
at  birth  and  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  training  of  the  senses  till  the  twelfth  year. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  the  child  should  be  taught 
the  physical  sciences  by  observation  and  investiga- 
tion but  without  books.  Little  attention  should 
be  given  to  reading,  but  he  should  learn  a  trade. 
At  fifteen  he  should  be^in  to  learn  his  duty  to 
society,  and  at  eighteen  the  religious  emotions 
should  be  cultivated.  The  education  of  woman 
should  be  such  only  as  contributes  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  man. 

4.  a)  Promulgation  of  the  caste  system,  b) 
Brahmans,  and  to  a  limited  extent  some  of  the 
other  castes. 

5.  Erasmus  is  particularly  famous  for  the  work 
he  did  in  reviving  the  study  of  the  classics.  Some 
of  the  prominent  features  of  his  teachings  are  the 
following:  a)  The  mother  is  the  natural  edu- 
cator of  the  child,  b)  Home  training  is  impor- 
tant, c)  Religion  should  be  taught.  d)  The 
memory  should  be  carefully  trained;  e)  Language 
and  grammar  are  first  essentials,  f)  Teachers 
should  be  well  paid. 

6.  a)  Recognized  the  individual  and  sought  to 
educate  the  entire  man.  b)  Acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  parent  to  direct  the  education  of  the 
child,  although  the  state  had  partial  supervision. 
c)  Recognized  the  value  of  play,  d)  Excluded 
women. 

7.  Printing  brought  about  radical  changes  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  Books  became  so  cheap  that 
students  could  possess  them.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  teach  by  dictation,  and  the  students 


being  required  to  memorize  less  had  more  time 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  reason.  More 
care  and  originality  were  demanded  of  writers, 
as  their  works  were  now  easily  compared  with 
those  of  others.  Teaching  became  more  general, 
as  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  students  to  go 
great  distances  to  hear  some  famous  educator. 

8.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Pestalozzi  was  his  love  for  hu- 
manity. He  believed  that  the  child  should  obtain 
all  knowledge  by  self-activity  through  the  senses, 
that  education  consists  of  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers,  that  development  should 
follow  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  the  mother 
is  the  natural  teacher. 

9.  a)  Jews,  64  A.  D.  b)  Any  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Germany,  France,  Austria,  England  to 
some  extent,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Switzerland.  The  best  answ^er  would  be  the  first 
three  given  above. 

10.  They  drew  the  nations  together  in  a  com- 
mon purpose,  removed  class  distinctions,  broke  up 
feudalism,  widened  the  horizon  of  thought,  and 
introduced  into  Europe  the  education  and  culture 
of  the  East. 

GRAMMAR 

1  I    have    seen    Grant    plan    campaigns    for 

2  500,000  troops,  along  a  front  line  2,500  miles 

3  in  length,  and  send  them  marching  to  their 

4  objective  points,  through  sections  where  the 

5  surveyor's  chain  was  never  drawn,  and  where 

6  the  commissariat  necessities  alone  would  have 

7  broken   down   any   transportation   system   of 

8  Europe;  and  three  months  later  I  have  seen 

9  those   armies   standing   where   he   said   they 
TO  should  be,  and  what  he  planned  accomplished ; 

11  and   I   give  it  as   my  military  opinion  that 

12  General  Grant  is  the  greatest  commander  of 

13  modern  times,  and  with  him  only  three  others 

14  can  stand — Napoleon,  Wellington  and  Moltke. 

— General  W.  T.  Sherman. 
The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selec- 
tion. 

Questions. 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses  and  state  the 

use  of  those  that  are  subordinate:  a)  chain 
was  drawn  (line  5)  ;  b)  I  have  seen  (line 
8) ;   c"*    they  should  be   (lines  9  and  10)  ; 

d)  he  planned  (line  10). 

2.  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing verbs:  o)  was  drawn  (line  5)  J  ^) 
would  have  broken  (lines  6  and  7)  ;  c) 
have  seen  (line  8)  ;  d)  should  be  (line  10)  ; 

e)  can  stand  (line  14). 

3.  Give  syntax  of  a)  along  (line  2)  ;  b)  opinion 

(line  11)  ;  r)  Wellington  (line  14). 

4.  Select  three  participles  and  give  the  syntax  of 

each. 

5.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing belong:  o)  300,000  (line  2)  ;  b)  later 
(line  8)  ;  c)  what  (line  10)  ;  d)  that  (line 
11)  ;  e)  only  (line  13). 

6.  a)    Without   changing   the    sense,    recast   the 

clause,  "Where  the  commissariat  necessities 
alone  would  have  broken  down  any  trans- 
portation system  of  Europe,"  by  changing 
the  verb  to  the  passive  voice,  b)  State 
how  a  verb  of  the  active  voice  is  changed 
to  the  corresponding  form  of  the  passive 
voice.  , 
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7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  lie   (to  recline) 

third  person  singular  in  all  the  tenses  oi 
the  indicative  mode. 

8.  Give  examples  in  sentences  of  three  infinitives 

each  having  a  different  grammatical  use, 
and  give  the  syntax  of  each.  (Underline 
the  infinitives.) 

9.  a)    State   how  compound  personal   pronouns 

are    formed,    b)    Name    and    illustrate    in 
sentences  two  uses  of  these  pronouns. 
10.  Write  sentences  using  but  as  three  different 
parts  of  speech  and  name  each. 

Answers. 

1.  fl)  Subordinate,  adjective,  modifies  sections; 
6)  principal ;  c)  subordinate,  objective,  object  of 
said;  d)  subordinate,  objective,  object  of  have 
seen. 

2.  a)  Indicative,  past;  b)  potential,  past  per- 
fect; c)  indicative,  perfect;  d)  potential,  past; 
e)  potential,  present. 

3.  o)  A  preposition  which  shows  the  relation 
between  its  object,  line,  and  the  word  it  modifies, 
campaigns,  b)  Noun  in  objective  case  in  apposi- 
tion with  it,  the  object  of  give,  c)  Noun  in  nom- 
inative case  in  apposition  w^ith  others,  the  subject 
of  can  stand. 

4.  Marching  mod.  them;  standing  mod.  armies; 
accomplished  mod.  what. 

5.  fl)  Adjective;  b)  adverb;  c)  pronoun;  d) 
conjunction;  e)  adverb. 

6.  o)  Where  any  transportation  system  of 
Europe  would  have  been  broken  down  by  the  com- 
missariat necessities  alone,  b)  Change  the  verb  to 
the  corresponding  form  of  the  verb  be  and  add 
the  perfect  particinle. 

7.  Pres.,  he  {she  or  it)  lies;  past,  he  lay;  fut., 
he  will  lie;  pres.  perf.,  he  has  lain;  past  perf.,  he 
had  lain;  fut.  perf.,  he  will  have  lain. 

8.  i)  We  will  strive  to  please  vou.  Used  ad- 
verbially to  modify  the  predicate  will  strive.  2) 
We  should  learn  to  govern  ourselves.  Used  as 
object  of  the  verb  should  learn.  3)  There  is  a 
time  to  laugh.    Used  adjectively  to  modify    time. 

g.  a)  Add  self  to  the  singular  and  selves  to  the 
plural  of  the  first  form  of  the  possessive  case  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  persons  and  to  the  objective  case 
of  the  3rd  person  of  the  simple  personal  pro- 
nouns, b)  (i)  For  emphasis:  I  myself  saw  him 
do  it.  (2)  As  reflexives,  to  turn  the  action  of 
the  verb  back  upon  the  actor:  The  mind  cannot 
see  itself. 

10.  As  conjunction:  He  gained  the  victory  but 
lost  his  life.  As  adverb:  We  meet  but  to  part. 
As  preposition:  All  were  there  but  him. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Questions. 

'  1.  Rewrite  the  sentence,  "Brutus  was  an  honor- 
able man,"  in  three  different  ways  to  show 
emphasis.  State  in  each  case  how  the  em- 
phasis IS  shown. 
2.  Write  a  prose  paraphrase  of  the  following 
selection : 
"Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man 

of  seventy  winters; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is 

covered  with  snow-flakes ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his 
cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak  leaves." 


3.  Punctuate   and    capitalize   the    following:    oh 

cried  old  bans  I  am  sure  beforehand  that  it 
will  be  just  the  same  up  there  everyone 
will  shout  after  me  bans  light  up  the  sun 
bans  put  out  the  moon  bans  let  fly  the 
thunder  and  without  even  heaving  a  sigh 
poor  bans  closed  his  eyes  folded  his  hands 
and  breathed  his  last. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

lowmg :  o)  occurrence  and  event;  b)  couple 
and  two;  c)  each  and  every;  d)  character 
and  reputation;  e)  shall  and  will. 

5.  Combine  the  following  groups  into  one  com- 

plex sentence.  The  natives  of  Virginia 
seized  on  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  They 
sowed  it  for  grain.  They  expected  to  reap 
a  plentiful  crop  of  combustion.  They  ex- 
pected to  reap  this  at  the  next  harvest. 
They  expected  a  crop  so  plentiful  as  to  blow 
away  the  whole  colony.  The  gunpowder 
seized  by  the  natives  belonged  to  the 
English. 
6-10.  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Our  new  possessions;  A 
story  that  pleased  me;  The  new  century. 

Answers. 

1.  Brutus  was  an  honorable  man.  By  emphasis 
of  a  word.  An  honorable  man  was  Brutus. 
By  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  words.  How 
honorable  a  man  Brutus  was !  By  using  the  ex- 
clamatory form  of  sentence.  (Other  correct  ways 
may  be  given.) 

2.  "He  was  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  so 
hale  and  hearty,  so  sturdy  and  erect  in  form,  that, 
with  his  snow-white  hair  and  face  browned  by 
exposure,  he  resembled  a  stately  old  oak  covered 
with  a  light  fall  of  snow." 

3.  "Oh !"  cried  old  Hans,  "I  am  sure  before- 
hand that  it  will  be  just  the  same  up  there. 
Everyone  will  shout  after  me,  'Hans,  light  up 
the  sun !'  'Hans,  put  out  the  moon  !*  'Hans,  let 
fly  the  thunder !' "  And  without  even  heaving  a 
sigh,  poor  Hans  closed  his  eyes,  folded  his  hands, 
and  breathed  his  last. 

4.  a)  An  event  is  something  which  takes  place 
and  is  of  more  importance  than  an  occurrence. 
An  occurrence  happens  without  being  designed 
or  expected;  it  is  independent  of  other  circum- 
stances ;  there  is  no  thought  of  its  origin,  con- 
nection or  tendency.  An  event  is  the  result  or 
issue  of  any  course  of  action ;  it  excludes  the  idea 
of  chance,  b)  Couple  refers  to  two  things  which 
are  related  or  associated;  tzvo  specifies  number 
only,  c)  Every  is  universal  in  application ;  each 
is  restrictive.  Every  is  used  in  speaking  of  large 
numbers,  each  is  applicable  only  to  small  numbers. 
Every  gives  less  prominence  to  the  individuals 
and  greater  prominence  to  the  whole  of  a  col- 
lection than  each,  d)  Character  is  the  peculiar 
qualities,  habits  or  principles  of  a  person  which 
distinguish  him  from  others.  Character  lies  in 
the  man ;  it  is  what  he  is.  Reputation  is  the  char- 
acter imputed  to  a  person  by  others ;  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  by  others,  e)  Shall,  in 
the  first  person,  denotes  futurity;  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  it  denotes  determination.  Will, 
in  the  first  person,  denotes  determination;  in  the 
second  and  third  persons,  futurity. 

5.  The  natives  of  Virginia  seized  on  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  English  and  sowed 
it  for  grain,  expecting  to  reap,  at  their  next  har- 
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vest,  a  crop  of  combustion  so  plentiful  as  to  blow 
away  the  whole  colony. 

6-10.  Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the 
composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points:  i)  the  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed; 
2)  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 
used;  3)  the  orthography,  punctuation,  division 
into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions, 

1.  a)  How  do  the  bones  of  a  child  differ  in  com- 

position from  those  of  an  old  person?  b) 
Why  is  this  provision  a  wise  one?  c) 
What  objection  is  there  to  a  child's  walking 
at  too  early  an  age? 

2.  Explain  the  structure  of  the  knee  joint. 

3.  a)   Name  two  kinds  of  glands  found  in  the 

skin,    b)   State  the  purpose  of  each. 

4.  What  is  a)   the  location,  b)  the  size,  c)  the 

shape,  d)  the  structure  of  the  heart? 

5.  What  is  a)   the  glottis,  b)  the  epiglottis,  c) 

the  esophagus? 

6.  How  does  alcohol  affect  albumen? 

7.  State  a)  the  number,  b)  the  location,  c)  the 

purpose  of  the  salivary  glands,  d)  About 
how  much  fluid  do  they  secrete  daily? 

8.  Is    more   food   needed   by   those   engaged    in 

sedentary  pursuits,  or  those  doing  hard 
physical  labor?    Why? 

9.  What  is  a)  the  cerebrum,  b)  the  cerebellum, 

c)  the  medulla  oblongata? 
10.  Draw   a    diagram   to    illustrate   the   different 
■  parts  of  the  ear  and  name  each  part. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  They  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  ani- 
mal matter,  b)  It  prevents  many  accidents  to  the 
child,  because  the  excess  of  animal  matter  makes 
the  bones  more  elastic  and  less  liable  to  be  broken. 
c)  The  bones  of  the  legs  are  not  yet  hard  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  and  therefore  may 
became  bent. 

2.  The  knee  joint  is  regarded  as  a  hinge  joint. 
The  bones  entering  into  its  formation  are  the 
femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  patella.  The  bones  of 
this  joint  are  bound  together  by  powerful  liga- 
ments. 

3.  a)  Perspiratory  glands  and  sebaceous  glands. 
b)  The  perspiratory  glands  liberate  from  the 
blood  a  large  amount  of  water,  with  the  worn-out 
matter  it  contains,  and  help  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  The  sebaceous  glands  pro- 
vide an  oily  dressing  for  the  hair,  and  prevent 
the  cuticle  from  becoming  dry  and  hard. 

4.  a)  The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  between  the  two  lungs,  chiefly  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body.  Its  lower  pointed  end,  or 
apex,  strikes  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  breast  bone,  b)  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
clenched  fist,  c)  Its  shape  is  conical,  d)  The  heart 
is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  and  so  partitioned 
as  to  contain  four  cavities :  two  at  the  base,  known 
as  the  auricles,  and  two  at  the  apex,  called  ven- 
tricles. An  auricle  and  a  ventricle  on  the  same 
side  communicate  with  each  other,  but  there  is 
no  opening  trom  side  to  side. 

5.  a)  The  glottis  is  the  opening  between  the 
vocal  cords,    b)   The  epiglottis  is  a  leaf-shaped 


piece  of  cartilage  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
larynx  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  c)  The 
esophagus  is  a  tube  about  nine  inches  long,  reach- 
ing from  the  throat  to  the  stomach. 

6.  Alcohol  coagulates  albumen. 

7.  a)  Three  pairs ;  b)  the  parotid  glands  are  in 
front  of  and  below  each  ear,  the  submaxillary 
glands  are  just  within  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  sub-lingual  glands  are  unaer  the  tongue; 
c)  to  secrete  the  saliva  which  softens  the  food, 
develops  its  taste,  and  transforms  some  of  the 
starch,    d)  About  three  pounds  per  day. 

8.  More  is  needed  by  those  doing  hard  physical 
labor,  because  they  expend  more  energy,  and  the 
source  of  energy  is  food. 

9.  a)  The  cerebrum,  or  brain  proper,  is  the 
largest  part  of  the  brain  and  occupies  the  front 
and  upper  part  of  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  b)  The  cerebellum,  or  little 
brain,  situated  beneath  the  back  part  of  the  cere- 
brum, is  the  seat  of  the  co-ordmating  power  in 
voluntary  muscular  movements,  c)  The  medulla 
oblongata  is  the  upper  enlarged  end  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

10.  See  any  standard  physiology. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 
Questions. 

1.  Name  a  prominent  American  writer  that  has 

recently  died,  and  state  in  what  field  of 
literature  he  excelled. 

2.  Write  briefly  of  the  recent  financial  operations 

of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

3.  What  decisions  of  national  importance  were 

rendered  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court  in  May  last? 

4.  a)    What   states  in   the   union  have  recently 

been  affected  by  a  drought?  Show  in  what 
way  this  affects  b)  labor,  c)  railroads,  d) 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

5.  What  prominent  foreign  official  has  recently 

received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Harvard  university? 

6.  State  the  conditions  on  which  the  Chinese  dif- 

ficulty has  been  settled. 

7.  a)  In  the  stamp  tax  law,  state  two  changes 

that  went  into  effect  July  i.  bj  Why  were 
these  changes  made? 

8.  a)  What  educational  institution  has  just  been 

organized  at  Washington  city?  b)  Who  is 
its  president?    c)   v/hat  is  its  purpose? 

9.  For  what  product  has  Texas  recently  become 

famous  ? 
10.  Make  a  statement  of  current  interest  in  regard 
to  any  four  of  the  following :  William  Mar- 
coni, Walter  Besant,  Ira  Remsen,  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  William  I.  Buchanan, 
Count  Tolstoy,  Francis  E.  Clarke,  William 
M.  Beardshear. 

Answers, 

1.  John  Fiske,  in  philosophy  and  history. 

2.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1,100,000,000;  thirty-eight  fine  vessels  be- 
longing U>  the  Ledyard  line  have,  through  him, 
been  transferred  from  English  to  American  own- 
ership; he  recently  gave  $1,000,000  to  Harvard 
university  to  promote  biological  research. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  insular  cases  leaves  congress  free  to 
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decide  what  action  it  will  take.  The  constitution 
does  not  extend  of  itself  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  extends  over  congress  which 
must  be  controlled  in  its  treatment  of  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States  by  any  directions 
or  limitations  in  the  constitution. 

4.  a)  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 
b)  A  shortage  of  crops  requires  less  labor  to 
harvest  the  same,  c)  There  will  be  less  freight 
for  railroads  to  carry,  d)  No  part  of  the  coun- 
try can  suffer  loss  unless  its  effects  are  felt 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

5.  Baron  Charles  Lewis  William  Theodore  von 
Holleben,  German  Ambassador. 

6.  China  will  be  required  to  pay  as  an  indem- 
nity, 450,000,000  taels,  equivalent  to  $315,000,000. 
The  leading  instigators  of  the  Boxer  movement 
will  be  punished. 

7.  a)  The  use  of  stamps  is  no  longer  required 
on  many  articles.  A  reduction  has  been  made  on 
the  amount  of  stamps  required  on  many  others. 
b)  Cause  for  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  tax*  law 
has  been  removed  by  a  decrease  in  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  Spanish-American  war. 

8.  a)  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  b) 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  c)  To  utilize  the  scientific 
and  other  resources  of  the  country. 

9.  Petroleum. 

10.  William  Marconi  has  performed  successful 
experiments  with  wireless  telegraphy;  Walter 
Besant,  an  English  literary  man,  has  recently 
died;  Ira  Remsen  is  the  president-elect  of  Johns 
Hopkins  university;  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  the 
owner  of  Shamrock  II,  which  is  to  race  for  the 
America  cup;  William  I.  Buchanan  is  the  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Pan-American  Exposition; 
Count  Tolstoy  was  recently  excommunicated  from 
the  Grecian  church  in  Russia;  Francis  E.  Clarke, 
founder  of  the  Young  Peoples'  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  recently  attended  its  convention 
at  Cincinnati ;  William  M.  Peardshear  is  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Questions. 

1.  o)  What  is  a  congressman  at  large?    b)  What 

conditions  necessitate  the  election  of  such 
an  officer? 

2.  a)   How  many  amendments  have  been  added 

to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  war?  b)  What  was  their 
general  purpose? 

3.  State  a)   two  duties  of  a  surrogate;  b)   his 

term  of  office. 

4.  a)  For  what  purpose  was  the  appellate  division 

of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York  organized?  b)  How  are  the  judges 
of  the  appellate  division  chosen  ? 

5.  a)  Name  three  town  officers;  b)  the  term  of 

office  of  each ;  c)  a  duty  of  each. 

6.  Which  one  of  the  executive  departments  of 

the  national  government  has  control  of  a) 
the  bureau  of  education;  b)  the  collection 
of  customs;  c)  correspondence  relating  to 
treaties  ? 

7.  Name  three  powers  the  governor  may  exer- 

cise in  regard  to  persons  convicted  of  crime. 

8.  a)   How  are  United  States  senators  elected? 

b)  Give  their  term  of  office. 

9.  Name  a)  three  county  officers  whose  term  of 

office  is  the  same;  &)  a  duty  of  each. 


10.  Name  two  ways  by  which  a  bill  may  become 
a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  He  is  a  member  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  state  to  represent  the  entire  state.  &)  A  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  a  state  legislature  to  re-district 
the  state  after  a  new  apportionment  by  congress 
has  been  made,  entitling  such  state  to  one  or 
more  additional  representatives. 

2.  o)  Three,  b)  The  general  purpose  of  these 
amendments  was  to  make  the  slaves  citizens  by 
giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

3.  a)  Takes  proof  of  wills  of  deceased  persons, 
grants  letters  testamentary  or  administrative. 
(Other  answers  accepted.)     b)  Six  years. 

4.  a)  To  expedite  business  in  the  courts  by 
hearing  appeals  from  the  supreme  court  and  thus 
relieve  the  court  of  appeals  from  the  consideration 
of  minor  cases,  b)  They  are  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

5.  a)  Supervisor,  town  clerk,  justice  of  the 
peace,  b)  Two  years,  two  years,  four  years,  c) 
The  supervisor  receives  the  school  money  belong- 
ing to  the  town  and  pays  it  out  by  order  of  the 
trustees;  the  town  clerk  keeps  the  records  of  the 
town;  the  justice  of  the  peace  is  the  judicial  officer 
for  the  town.     (Other  answers  accepted.) 

6.  a)  Department  of  Interior,  b)  Treasury 
Department,    c)  State  Department. 

7.  The  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  grant 
reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons,  after  con- 
viction, for  all  offences  except  treason  and  cases 
of  impeachment. 

8.  a)  The  two  senators  from  each  state  are 
chosen  by- the  legislature  thereof,    b)   Six  years. 

9.  a)  Sheriff,  county  clerk,  county  treasurer. 
b)  The  sheriff  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
county ;  the  county  clerk  is  the  clerk  of  the  courts 
held  m  and  for  the  county;  the  county  treasurer 
receives  the  money  collected  by  the  several  town 
collectors  for  county  and  state  taxes.  (Other 
answers  accepted.) 

10.  By  passing  the  bill  over  the  governor's  veto 
by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  each  branch  of  the  state 
legislature;  by  the  governor's  failure  to  return  it 
to  the  legislature  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Questions 

1.  State  three  qualifications  which  each  voter  at 

a  school  district  meeting  must  possess. 

2.  Name  three  duties  of  a  trustee. 

3.  State  the  term  of  office  of  a)  a  sole  trustee; 

b)    one  of  three  trustees. 

4.  What  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with 

any  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  o)  as 
regards  the  district,  b)  as  regards  the 
teacher  ? 

5.  What  is  an  attendance  officer  required  to  do 

with  a  child  arrested  for  truancy? 

6.  State  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard 

to  the  selection  of  a  librarian. 

7.  a)  How  shall  the  funds  for  purchasing  a  flag 

be  procured;  b)  when  and  where  shall  the 
flag  be  displayed? 
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8.  Mention  three  duties   of  the   State   Superin- 

tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

9.  What  sum  of  money  may  a  school  commis- 

sioner order  a  trustee  to  expend  a)  in  abat- 
ing a  nuisance  on  the  school  grounds;  b) 
in  erecting  a  new  school  house  ? 
10.  a)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  days  a 
school  must  be  taught  during  a  year  to  en- 
title the  district  to  draw  public  school 
money?  b)  What  deficiency  may  be  al- 
lowed in  this  time? 

Answers. 

1.  The  voter  must  be  of  full  age,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  school 
district  for  thirty  days. 

2.  Trustees  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  school  districts  whenever  they  shall 
deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;  make  out  a  tax  list 
of  every  district  tax  voted  at  any  district  meeting, 
or  authorized  by  law ;  have  the  custody  of  the  dis- 
trict school  house  or  houses,  their  sites  and  ap- 
purtenances.    (Other  answers  accepted.) 

3.  a)  One  year,    b)  Three  years. 

4.  a)  Forfeiture  of  public  money,  b)  Revoca- 
tion of  license. 

5.  He  shall  deliver  the  child  either  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  person  in  parental  relation  to  the  child, 
or  to  a  teacher  from  whom  such  child  is  then  a 
truant;  or,  in  case  of  habitual  or  incorrigible  tru- 
ants, shall  bring  them  before  a  police  magistrate 
for  commitment  by  him  to  a  truant  school. 

6.  The  board  of  education  or  trustees  shall  ap- 
point a  teacher  of  the  schools  under  their  charge 
as  librarian. 

7.  a)  By  district  tax.  b)  Upon  or  near  the 
school  building  during  school  hours,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  school  authorities  may  direct. 

8.  He  shall  submit  to  the  legislature  an  annual 
report;  he  may  grant  a  certificate  of  qualification 
to  teach  and  may  revoke  the  same;  he  shall  have 
general  supervision  over  the  state  normal  schools. 
(Other  answers  accepted.) 

9.  a)  Twenty-five  dollars,  b)  Whatever  sum 
is  necessary  in  his  opinion. 

10.  a)  160  days  inclusive  of  legal  holidays  and 
exclusive  of  Saturdays,  b)  Three  weeks,  caused 
by  a  teacher's  attendance  upon  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute within  the  county. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

Questions 

I.  Distinguish    between    "object    teaching"    and 

"objective  teaching." 
;2.  What  may  be  gained  by  a)  teachers'  reading 
aloud  to  their  pupils:  b)  pupils'  reading  at 
home  ? 

3.  When  should  pupils  be  taught  to  use  a)  punc- 

tuation   marks,    b)    capital    letters?      Give 
reasons   for  your  answers. 

4.  State    three    considerations    that    the    teacher 

should  have  in  mind  in  preparing  examin- 
ation questions  for  pupils. 

5.  Specify  some  proper  desk  work  for  children 

for  a)  the  first  year  in  school,  b)  the  second 
vear,  c)  the  third  year. 

6.  What  part  or  parts  of  the  subject  of  drawing 

should  be  memorized? 

7.  Give  a  plan  for  opening  exercises  suitable  for 

a    small    graded   school    in   which   all  the 
pupils  are  assembled. 


8.  a)   In  determining  the  promotion  of  a  pupil 

in  a  grammar  school,  should  more  credit 
be  given  for  what  he  knows,  or  for  his 
power  to  do  work?  b)  Give  reason  for 
answer. 

9.  State  why  no  form  of  discipline  is  good  that 

does  not  lead  toward  self-control. 
10.  Why  is  it  wise  to  make  large  use  of  drawings 
and  diagrams  in  teaching? 

Answers. 

1.  Object  teaching  is  a  method  of  teaching 
which  presents  the  object  to  be  known  to  the 
pupil.  When  the  object  to  be  known  is  a  ma- 
terial thing  or  phenomenon,  it  is  presented  to  the 
pupil's  mind  through  one  or  more  of  the  senses. 
Objective  teaching  is  the  system  of  instruction 
that  goes  beyond  object  teaching  in  that  it  gen- 
eralizes the  facts  acquired  by  object  teaching. 

2.  a)  It  may  cultivate  attention  and  expression 
and  give  added  interest  to  the  selection,  b)  It 
increases  the  pupils'  general  knowledge  and  vo- 
cabulary, and  when  properly  guided  leads  to  a 
love  for  good  literature. 

3.  a)  From  the  time  when  they  begin  to  write 
sentences  till  they  have  mastered  the  subject, — 
probably  even  through  the  grammar  grades,  b) 
From  the  time  of  the  development  in  the  pupils' 
vocabulary  of  the  first  written  word  that  requires 
a  capital  till  the  subject  is  mastered, — ^probably 
through  several  years.  Reason:  It  is  easier  to 
teach  the  right  form  at  first  than  to  correct  a 
wrong  one. 

4.  a)  The  subject  matter  to  be  covered,  b) 
The  time  to  be  given  to  the  examination,  c)  The 
ability  of  the  class. 

5.  An  example  for  work  in  reading:  a)  Writ- 
ing words,  use  of  alphabet  cards,  blocks  and  other 
devices    for    word    building,    framing    sentences. 

b)  Writing  sentences,  copying,  filling  in  blanks 
in  sentences,  c)  Copying  reading  lessons,  com- 
positions on  topics  studied  in  language  work. 

6.  Definitions,  geometric  constructions  and  prin- 
ciples and  the  principles  of  color,  when  once 
under<stood. 

y.  a)    Roll-call,   b)    song,   patriotic   or    sacred, 

c)  some  literary  exercise. — recitation,  reading, 
talk  by  a  pupil  or  the  teacher,  d)  salute  to  the 
flag,  e)   singing. 

8.  The  student  who  has  the  mental  power  to  do 
work  is  better  equipped  than  he  who  has  more 
knowledge  without  the  ability  to  use  it. 

9.  One  of  the  objects  of  school  is  to  develop 
character  and  prepare  for  citizenship,  for  which 
self-control  is  an  absolute  essential.  With  this 
in  view,  the  matter  of  discipline  should  be  as  care- 
fully graded  as  should  that  of  any  literary  subject. 

10.  Concepts  acquired  through  the  sense  of 
sight  are  usually  stronger  than  those  acquired 
through  the  other  senses.  The  more  senses  that 
can  be  brought  to  act  upon  an  object,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  mental  image. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  absolute  answers  in 
methods.  Those  given  above  are  intended  to  be 
largely  suggestive. 

READING 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. — Gray. 
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Questions 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1.  Indicate  the  manner  in  which  you  would  read 

the  last  lint*  of  the  selection  i>y  mark- 
ing the  inflections,  underscoring  the  words 
you  would  emphasize,  and  locating  the  rhe- 
torical pause  or  pauses. 

2.  State  the  main  thought  expressed  in  the  above 

selection. 

3.  a)    Define    accent;    b)    classify    accents,    c) 

Give  illustration  of  each  class. 

4.  Name  three  ways  in  which  a  word  may  be 

made  emphatic. 

5.  Name  three   common    faults   in   enunciation, 

giving  illustrations  of  each. 

Answers, 

1.  The  paths  of  glory  |  lead  but  to  the  gravL 
(Answers  may  vary.) 

2.  Death  is  inevitable  to  all. 

3.  a)  Accent  is  the  particular  stress  laid  upon 
one  or  more  syllables  of  a  word,    b)  Primary  and 

secondary,    c)    Education — cd  primary,    ed   sec- 
ondary. 

4.  By  stress  of  voice,  rhetorical  pause,  or  in- 
flection. 

5.  a)  Suppression  of  syllables,  hisfry  for  his- 
tory, b)  Omission  of  sounds  or  not  giving  an 
unaccented  vowel  its  full  value, — judgment  for 
judgment,  c)  Blending  the  termination  of  one 
syllable  with  the  beginning  of  another, — Ice 
cream  pronounced  like  /  scream. 

ALGEBRA 
Questions 

1.  a)  Subtract  {a—c)  x—  ib—d)y  from  (a+c) 

^+  (f^+d)y'f  i)  fin<i  the  numerical  value 
of  the  remainder  when  a=o,  6=1,  r=2, 
d=Z.  .^=4,  y=5. 

2.  Indicate  the  factors  which  multiplied  together 

will   give   the    least    common    multiple   of 
4fl*+4ajr+;r',  20"— Sax— ^x*,  12a'— 3jr. 
I  I 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  and  . 

1+3^+20'  I— a — 2a* 

x-\-m       a 

4.  Solve  =  — ,  bx-\-ay^=c  for  the  value  of 

y — n       b 
X  or  y. 

5.  In  traveling  65  miles,  a  man  finds  that  he 

will  gain  1%  hours  by  increasing  his  or- 
dinary rate  ^  of  a  mile  an  hour.  At  what 
rate  does  he  ordinarily  walk? 

6.  Find    the    square    root    of    a'+&'— 2a&+4c* 

-f4a(r — ^bc, 

7.  Find  by  the  binomial  theorem  the  value  of 

8.  Reduce  to  simplest  form  o)   Jr  I :*)  ("—'") 

a—c 

9.  Divide  i6a—b*  by  2a\—b\' 

jr  21  I 

ID.  Solve 1 = for  the  values  of  x^ 

idb      2SX  4 

Ansivers. 

1.  a)  2cx+2by;  b)  26. 

2.  (2a+xy,  0—3^,  20— .r,  3. 


1+0—40'— 4a' 
c — bm — an 


c-{-bm+an 


y= 


2a 


2b 

5.  4  miles  per  hour. 

6.  a — 6-j-2r. 

7.  c'''—5c'd+ioc*d'—ioc'd'+sc*d*—d*. 

9.  Sai-{-4aidi-i-2ai^  idi- 
ID.  x=    — 4  or  — 21. 

BOOK-KEEPING 
Questions 

1.  a)   What  are  "personal"  accounts?    b)   Give 

an  illustration,  c)  State  three  kinds  of 
accounts  that  are  not  personal. 

2.  Name  and  state  the  purpose  of  a)  a  book  of 

original  entry;  b)  three  other  books. 

3.  James  Jennison  bought  of  Henry  Young  of 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  on  February  2,  1901,  4 
barrels  of  flour  at  $5.25  a  barrel ;  20  pounds 
of  creamery  butter  at  27  cents  a  pound;  5 
pounds  of  tea  at  60  cents.  On  February  5, 
40  pounds  of  sugar  at  6  cents ;  4  pounds  of 
coffee  at  30  cents ;  and  3  brooms  at  25  cents 
each.  Using  proper  abbreviations  and  con- 
ventions make  an  itemized  statement,  or 
bill,  of  the  above  transaction  August  i,  1901, 
and  receipt  the  same  for  Henry  Young  as 
his  clerk. 

4.  Consider  the  above  account  settled  upon  date 

of  last  purchase  by  promissory  note  for 
90  days  with  interest.    Write  the  note. 

5.  $750.00.  Boston,  Mass,  Feb.  5,  1901. 

At  3  days  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Gfeorge 
Holmes,  Seven  Hundred  Fifty  and  jn% 
Dollars,  value  received  and  charge  to  the 
account  of  Ralph  Horton. 

To  Harlow  Bush, 

539  Broadway,  New  York. 

Considering  the  above,  give  in  commer- 
cial terms  a)  the  name  of  the  order;  b) 
the  term  applied  to  each  party  mentioned; 
c)  show  that  the  party  to  whom  the  order 
is  directed  has  agreed  to  pay  it  when  due. 

6.  Write  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank, 

of  Wellsville,  for  $175,  payable  to  John 
Robinson  &  Co.,  date  to-day. 
7-8.  Interpret  the  following  entries  from  the 
books  of  Anderson  &  Jenkins  and  name  the 
book  from  which  each  item  is  taken,  also 
other  books  where  each  should  appear: 
o)  F.  C.  Newman  Dr. 

40  yrds.  silk  at  $1.25  $50.00 

b)  John  Sanderson  Cr. 

Cash  on  account  $112.40 

c-d)  Samuel  Briggs  Cr. 

By  5  cords  wood  at  $2  $10.00 

— Dr— 
To  Cash         $480.00 

e)  Dr.  Martin  Johnson  Cr. 

To  Mdse.        $39.18  By  cash        $20.00 

"  check  19.18 
9-10.  On  January  i.  1901,  Oscar  Dana  began  busi- 
ness with  cash  on  hand  $2,500.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month  he  had  on  hand  goods 
valued  at  $i,750,  cash  $575.  Henry  How- 
ard's account  showed  a  debit  of  $585  and  a 
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credit  of  $321 ;  Amos  Morris's  account, 
debit  $447,  credit  $200;  H.  W.  Clark's  ac- 
count, debit  $749,  credit  $964. 

Required  a  statement  in  proper  form 
showing  resources,  liabilities,  net  capital, 
loss  or  gain. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Accounts  kept  with  individuals  or  firms. 
b)  Mdse.,  cash,  bills. 

2.  a)  Day-book,  to  keep  complete  account  of 
every  transaction  at  the  time  that  it  occurs,  b) 
Ledger,  to  keep  account  of  business  by  individuals. 
Bill-book,  account  of  bills  payable  and  receivable. 
Cash-book,  account  of  cash. 

3.  Wellsville,  August  i,  1901. 
James  Jennison 

1901  Bought  of  Henry  Young 

Feb.  2.    4  bbl.  flour,  @  $5.25 $21.00 

20  lb.  creamery  butter,  @  27c.     5.40 

5  lb  tea.  @  60c 3.00 

Feb.  5.    40  lb.  sugar,  @  6c 2.40 

4  lb.  coffee,  @  30c 1.20 

3  brooms,  @  25c 75 

$3375 

Received  Payment, 

Henry  Young, 

Per  J.  D. 

4.  $3375.  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5, 1901. 
Ninety  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Henry 

Young,   or   order.   Thirty   Three   75-100   Dollars 
with  use,  value  received.  James  Jennison. 

5.  a)  Draft,  b)  George  Holmes,  Payee;  Har- 
low Bush,  Payer;  Ralph  Horton,  Drawer,  c) 
Across  face  should  be  written  "Accepted,  Harlow 
Bush." 

6.  $175.00.  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9. 1901. 

First  National  Bank. 
Pay  to  John  Robinson  &  Co.,  or  order.  One 
Hundred  Seventy-Five  Dollars.  John  Doe. 

7-8.  a).  F.  C.  Newman  has  bought,  on  account, 
of  Anderson  &  Jenkins,  40  yds.  silk  @  $1.25.  Day- 
book— should  also  appear  in  ledger,  b)  John 
Sanderson  has  paid  cash,  on  account,  $112.40. 
Day-book — should  be  in  ledger,  c-d)  Anderson 
&  Jenkins  has  bought  of  Samuel  Briggs,  on  ac- 
count, 5  Cords  of  wood  at  $2.  Also  has  paid  same 
$480.00.  e)  Martin  Johnson  bought  of  Anderson 
&  Johnson,  on  account,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$39.18,  and  later  paid  same  with  cash  $20,  check 
$19.18. 
9-10.  Oscar  Dana.        Dr.  Cr. 

Capital  $2500 

Inventory   $I750 

Cash 575 

Howard  King 321  585 

Amos  Morris 200  447 

H.  W.  Clark 964  749 

$3985  $4106 

Net  gain  $  121 

Capital   2500 

Net  capital  $2621 

PHYSICS 

Questions 

I.  Describe    an    experiment    to    illustrate    a)    a 
chemical  change;  6)  a  physical  change. 


2.  State  the  three  laws  of  the  pandulum. 

3.  Why  will  an  iron  ship  float  on  water? 

4.  With  the  aid  of  a  diagram  explain  the  prin- 

ciple on  which  a  steam  engine  acts. 

5.  Describe  the  essentials  of  a)  the  incandescent 

light,  b)  the  arc  light. 

6.  Describe    an    experiment    illustrating    atmos- 

pheric pressure. 
7.  Fmd   the   Fahrenheit   reading  equivalent   to 
20°  C. 

8.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  that  sound 

is  not  transmitted  through  a  vacuum. 

9.  A  power  of  12  pounds  acting  unon  a  machine 

moves   5    feet.    How    far   will   it  move  a 
weight  of  20  pounds? 
10.  Give    an    illustration    of    refraction    of    light. 
Draw  a  diagram  and  explain. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Sulphuric  acid  on  marble.  Marble  dis- 
solves, forming  gas.  Molecule  changed.  6) 
Sugar  in  water.  Sugar  dissolves,  but  molecule 
remains  same. 

2.  a)  At  any  given  place  the  vibrations  of  a 
given  pendulum  are  isochronous,  b)  The  period 
of  oscillation  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of 
the  length,  c)  The  period  of  oscillations  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  acceleration. 

3.  Floating  bodies  desplace  their  own  weight 
of  water.  The  ship  being  hollow,  its  own  weight 
is  less  than  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water. 

4.  Steam  enters  at  N,  passes  through  A  into 
chest  C,  pushing  piston  P  length  of  chest,  when 
R  automatically  slides  toward  uncovering  A  and 


pressure  on  C  is  relieved,  steam  passing  out  at 
M, ;  then  steam  enters  chest  through  B,  pushing 
piston  back  and  action  is  repeated. 

5.  a)  Glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted;  electricity  conducted  into  bulb  by 
platinum  wire  imbedded  in  glass.  The  electricity 
is  forced  through  small  filament  in  vacuum.  Re- 
sistance causes  light;  vacuum  prevents  com- 
bustion, b)  Two  carbons  held  short  distance 
apart,  electricity  forced  across  space.  Resistance 
causes  light. 

6.  Place  hollow  cylinder  over  valve  in  air  pump ; 
cover  upper  end  with  rubber  and  exhaust  air. 
Rubber  will  sink,  showing  pressure. 

7.  68°. 

8.  Put  small  alarm  clock  in  vacuum.  When 
bell  rings  no  sound  is  heard. 

9.  3. 
ID. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Questions 

1.  a)   Were  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  New  York 

fenerally   friendly  or   hostile   towards   the 
'rench  of  Canada?    b)    Give  reasons   for 
your  answer. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  two  of  the  fol- 

lowing named  persons  in  their  relations  to 
the  colonial  history  of  America:  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  King  Philip,  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  James  Oglethorpe. 

3.  State  a  compromise  made  in  the  formation  of 

the  constitution  a)  between  the  large  states 
and  the  small  states;  6)  on  the  question  of 
slavery. 

4.  Mention  three  prominent  political  issues  be- 

fore the  country  between  1820  and  1850. 

5.  What  did  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  provide? 

6.  Name    two    important    events   ^hat    occurred 

during  Grant's  administration. 

7.  What  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  early 

settlers  on  a)  Manhattan  island,  b)  in  Vir- 
ginia, c)  in  Massachusetts? 

8.  Write  an  account  of  the  "Trent  affair"  and 

stale  what  international  difficulty  it  caused. 

9.  Give  two  important  results  of  the  surrender 

of  Burgoyne. 
10.  Mention  the  most  noted  American  a)  diplo- 
mat, b)  naval  commander,  c)  financier  of 
the  Revolution. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Hostile,  b)  In  1609  Champlain  joined  a 
party  of  Algonquins  in  war  against  the  Iroquois. 
The  Iroquois  never  forgave  this  unfriendly  act  on 
the  part  of  Champlain  and  thereafter  assisted  the 
English  in  the  troubles  that  arose  between  the 
French  and  English. 

2.  In  1674  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  York  by  the  King  of  England, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  the  province  from 
the  Dutch.  He  was  very  tyrannical,  and  also 
seized  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  from  Cartaret. 
He  was  recalled  on  account  of  serious  charges, 
but   succeeded  in  clearing  himself  and  was  ap- 


pointed governor  of  all  New  England  in  1786, 
and  he  was  equally  tyrannical  there,  in  fact  more 
so,  attempting  to  seize  the  charter  of  Connecticut. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  added  to  his 
jurisdiction  in  1688,  but  the  revolution  in  England 
dethroned  his  royal  master  and  the  people  seized 
him  in  1689,  sent  him  to  England,  and  resumed 
government  under  their  charters,  etc. 

Massasoit,  the  father  of  King  Philip,  was  friend- 
ly with  the  whites^  but  after  his  death  Philip, 
brooding  over  imagmary  wrongs,  made  war  upon 
the  whites,  in  which  many  people  were  barbar- 
ously killed.  Finally  the  whites  combined  to  ex- 
terminate the  whole  tribe  (Wambanoags)  and 
after  capturing  Philip's  wife  and  son,  chased  him 
to  a  swamp  near  his  old  home,  Mt.  Hope,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  was  shot.  His  wife  and  son 
were  sold  as  slaves. 

Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  did  not  govern 
the  colony  well,  refusing,  among  other  things, 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  Indians  for  fear  he 
would  lose  a  lucrative  trade  with  them.  Unable 
to  endure  this  any  longer,  the  people  requested 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  patriotic  young  lawyer,  to 
lead  them  against  the  hostile  Indians,  which  he 
successfully  performed,  but  instead  of  commend- 
ing him.  Governor  Berkeley  denounced  him  as  a 
"traitor"  and  undertook  to  punish  him.  But 
Bacon  seized  the  wives  of  many  of  Berkeley's 
friends  and  placed  them  in  front  so  as  to  prevent 
attack  by  Berkeley's  troops.  But  in  the  midst 
of  success  Bacon  died,  and  no  one  could  take  his 
place.     Berkeley  revenged  himself  greatly. 

In  England  people  were  imprisoned  for  debt, 
producing  great  misery.  James  Oglethorpe,  a 
member  of  parliament,  with  a  view  of  relieving 
them,  and  also  to  protect  the  English  colony  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  Spanish  in  Florida,  pro- 
posed to  select  the  most  worthy  ones,  pay  their 
debts  and  send  them  to  America  to  begin  anew. 
This  was  done,  and  the  colony  was  established  in 
1723,  and  named  Georgia  in  honor  of  George  II, 
who  granted  the  charter. 

3.  o)  The  smaller  states  wanted  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  larger  states  in  congress,  while 
the  larger  states  insisted  upon  a  representation 
based  on  population.  A  compromise  was  reached 
by  agreeing  upon  equal  representation  in  the 
senate  and  the  representation  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives upon  population,  b)  That  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited  ear- 
lier than  1808.  The  important  compromise  on  the 
slave  question  in  framing  the  constitution  was  in 
regard  to  the  basis  of  representation  in  congress. 
The  slave  states  wanted  the  slaves  counted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  representation,  while 
the  states  opposing  slavery  desired  to  base  the 
representation  on  the  free  people.  A  compromise 
was  reached  by  fixing  the  basis  of  representation 
on  free  people  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 

4.  The  slave  question  as  involved  in  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  1820  and  the  omnibus  bill  in 
1850.  The  principles  involved  in  the  nullification 
acts  in  1832.  The  issue  involved  in  the  fight  with 
the  United  States  bank.  The  question  of  the  in- 
ternal improvements. 

5.  That  the  territory  of  Nebraska  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  and  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  into  the  union  as  a  state  should 
be  considered,  the  inhabitants  of  these  respective 
portions  should  determine  for  themselves  whether 
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it  should  be  a  free  state  or  a  slave  state.  This 
was  really  an  appeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

6.  i)  The  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 
2)  The  completion  of  the  work  of  "reconstruc- 
tion." 3)  The  great  fires  in  Chicat'O,  Boston  and 
western  forests.    4)   The  business  panic  of  1873. 

5)  The   Centennial   exhibition    at     Philadelphia. 

6)  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  7)  The  Modoc 
Indian  war.  8)  The  invention  of  the  telephone, 
and  practical  improvements  in  relation  to  electric 
light.     (Any  two  of  the  above.) 

7.  OQ  Fur  trading  with  the  Indians,  b)  Culti- 
vation of  tobacco,    c)  Fishing  and  commerce. 

8.  England  and  France  had  recognized  the  con- 
federate states  as  "belligerants."  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell  had  been  appointed  ambassadors  to  Europe 
to  represent  the  confederate  states,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  northern  blockade  on  the 
southern  coast.  They  took  passage  for  Europe 
on  the  British  steamer,  Trent.  Charles  Wilkes, 
of  the  United  States  war  vessel,  San  Jacinto, 
overtook  the  Trent  after  it  had  leit  St.  Thomas, 
W.  I.,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  these  two 
men.  The  surrender  was  refused,  but  Captain 
Wilkes  notified  the  Trent  that  he  would  fire  into 
the  vessel  if  the  men  were  not  surrendered.  The 
Trent  was  stopped  and  Wilkes  entered  it,  taking 
Mason  and  Slidell  to  his  vessel  and  bringing  them 
to  the  United  States.  Captain  Wilkes  exceeded 
his  authority  in  this  matter,  and  his  action  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  British  government  when 
the  facts  were  reported  to  that  country.  Great 
Britain  immediately  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Mason  and  Slidell  from  this  country,  to  which 
our  government  acquiesced. 

9.  It  broke  up  the  British  plan  of  cutting  off 
New  England  from  our  southern  colonies;  it  se- 
cured the  aid  of  France. 


10.  a)  uenjamin  Franklin;  b)  John  Paul  Jones; 
c)  Robert  Morris. 

DRAWING 
Questions 

1.  a)  If  a  tint  of  red  be  used  as  a  key,  and  mod- 

ified to  produce  a  scale  of  color,  what  part 
of  the  scale  will  be  broken  colors?  b) 
When  are  colors  said  to  be  complementary 
to  each  other? 

2.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  25^^"  long.    At  the  left 

extremity  draw  a  line  making  an  angle  of 
60"*  with  the  horizontal. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  plan,  front  and 

side  elevation  of  a  common  one-light  win- 
dow frame,  placed  with  the  face  parallel  to 
the  side  vertical  plane  of  projection  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizantal  plane.  Shade  the 
drawing  to  indicate  recesses,  and  use  the 
necessary  technical  conventions  to  connect 
parts. 

4.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  an  ordinary  ot- 

tagonal  headed  bolt.  Diameter  across  cor- 
ners i%". 

5.  Sketch  freehand  to  represent  a  group  of  three 

or  more  barrels.    Shade  same. 
6.  Sketch  to  represent  the  upper  right  corner  of 
the  room  in  which  you  sit. 

7.  Using  block   letters,   write  the  name  of  the 

town  wherein  this  examination  is  being 
held. 

8.  In  determining  the  height  of  a  cube  repre- 

sented in  perspective,  where  shall  the  true 
•  measure  be  applied? 

9.  Having  located  the  base  of  an  object  in  per- 

spective, where  thereon  should  the  student 
work  in  raising  a  superstructure? 
10.  Copy  sketch. 
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Answers,  or  white,  colors  are  said  to  be  complementary. 
I.  a)  The  shades.    See  State  Manual  in  Draw-  Manual,  p.  7  Lesson  III. 
ing,  p.  7.    b)  When  combined  in  correct  propor- 
tions and  under  proper  conditions  to  produce  gray  2.  See  Manual,  p.  19. 


3.  See  Manual,  p.  38. 


4.  See   Manual,   p.   23    Prob.   XV,   and   p.   50 


/(Irfcti 


I 


5.  Answers  will  vary.    See  Manual,  p  79. 
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6.  See  Manual,  p.  56  I  and  III,  also  p.  50  Rule 
(a). 


7.  ALBANY  Examination. 


^mmi 


8.  On  Ground  Line.    See  Manual,  p.  63. 


9.  On  the  Point  or  face  nearest  the  G.  L.     See  Manual,  p.  70. 


10.  Same  as  Q. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

American  Book  Company 

Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples,  by  Emma  J.  Arnold. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
This  book  is  intended  for  supplementary  read- 
ing. It  embraces  a  series  of  sketches  of  men  and 
events  of  the  ancient  past.  It  is  valuable  in  that 
it  is  both  interesting  and  also  filled  with  impor- 
tadt  historical  information. 

The  Story  Reader,  by  Alfred  £.  Logic  and  Claire 
H.  Uecke,  assisted  by  Sarah  A.  Milner.    Price, 
30  cents.    American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  an  eclectic  reader,  the  selections  being 
well  made  and  well  graded.    It  is  suited  to  pri- 
mary grades.    Suggestions  for  using  the  selections 
are  given. 

A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
John  Bach  McMaster.    American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
This   volume  embraces   a  narrative  of  events 

covering  the  whole  history  from  earliest  to  latest, 

given  in  the  usual  interesting  style  of  the  writer. 

It  is  well  illustrated  and  the  illustrations  are  true 

to  the  times  they  set  forth. 

Elements  of   Plane  Geometry,  by  Alan  San- 
ders,* of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 
Cloth,     i2mo,    247    pages.     Price,    75     cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  work  seem  to 
be,  as  the  author  states:  The  omission  of  parts 
of   demonstrations,   and   the   introduction,   after 
each   proposition,    of   exercises    bearing   directly 
upon  the  principle  of  the  proposition.    The  pupil 
is  thus  forced  to  reason  for  himself,  rather  than 
to  memorize  a  process  of  reasoning  in  any  geo- 
metrical problem. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  by  James 
Baldwin.  Anierican  Book  Conipany,  New 
York. 

No  section  of  our  countiv  was  explored  and 
made  known  to  the  civilized  world  with  greater 
peril  than  that  portion  known  as  the  "Old  North- 
west" Little,  however,  of  authentic  history  has 
been  written  of  the  daring  men  who  first  wrested 
this  re^on  from  the  unknown.  Sketches  of  this 
early  history  are  given  in  this  volume  in  a  clear 
and  pleasing  style  of  the  narrator.  It  is  especially 
written  for  young  readers. 

WiNSLOw's  Natural  Arithmetic,  by  Isaac  O. 
Winslow,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Thayer  Street 
Grammar  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  In  three 
volumes,  each  cloth,  i2mo.  Book  I,  256  pages, 
30  cents.  Book  II,  271  pages,  40  cents.  Book 
III,  303  pages,  50  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  is. a  well-graded  course  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic  for  beginners.  The  easier  principles 
are  first  given,  and  the  more  difficult  ones  reserved 
until  these  are  thoroughly  mastered.  Each  new 
principle  is  developed  thoroughly  before  it  is  put 
into  practice. 

The  First  Steps  in  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Went- 
worth  and  G.  A.  Hill.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


The  student  must  not  enter  the  mazes  of  the 
study  of  geometry  with  eyes  shut  If  he  does  he 
will  become  lost,  and  will  extricate  himself  with 
difficulty.  It  is  important  that  he  be  sure  of  eadi 
step  before  the  next  one  is  taken.  This  book  is 
an  introduction  to  the  science,  giving  a  knowledge 
of  figures  and  their  construction,  and  of  ele- 
mentary principles,  geometric  terms,  etc.,  that  well 
paves  the  way  for  advanced  work.  It  also  makes 
'the  pupil  familiar  with  much  that  often  deters 
abstract  thinking. 

Ginn&Co. 

A  Syllabus  of  Civics,  by  Supt.  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Published  in  pamphlet  form,  this  little  book 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject. Its  aim  is  to'  give  a  brief,  clear  working 
knowledge  of  our  government. 

Selections  from  Five  English  Poets,  by  Mary 
E.  Litchfield.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Some  of  the  best  poems  of  Dryden,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Burns  and  Coleridge  are  given  in  this  vol- 
ume, together  with  ample  notes  and  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  each  author.  This  work  of  the  editor 
has  been  done  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
intelligence. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  Higher  Schools, 
by  Sara  K  H.  Lockwood  and  Mary  Alice  Em- 
erson.   Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  text  is  that  the 
pupil  is  led  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  writing. 
The  plan  is  made,  the  principles  given  and  nu- 
merous exercises  and  selections  are  added  to  illus- 
trate the  topic;  then  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to 
do  independent  work. 

First  Year  Latin,  by  William  C.  Collar  and  M. 

Grant  Daniell.    Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  authors  set  forth  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  pupil  of  fourteen  who  has  had  thirty- 
eight  weeks  of  instruction  in  Latin ;  then  write  a 
book  to  accomplish  such  expnectations  Prin- 
ciples of  pronunciation,  familiarity  with  inflected 
forms,  translation  and  Latin  order  of  words  are 
the  chief  things,  in  their  judgment,  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Moths  and  Butterflies,  by  Mary  C.  Dickerson, 

B.  S,    Ginn  &  Company. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
nature  study.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  technical,  and 
upon  a  topic  that  is  always  interesting.  Indeed 
it  takes  up  this  important  branch  of  the  study  in 
a  way  to  make  it  both  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  will  lead  the  pupil  to  farther  investigation. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed 
in  large,  clear  type. 

The  Guilford  Speller,  by  A.  B.  Guilford  and 
Aaron  Lovell.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  authors  give,  as  a  reason  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  speller,  that  in  spite  of  improvement 
in  the  method  of  teaching  spelling  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  spelhng  is  yet  poor  gener- 
ally. They  believe  this  book  will  be  a  remedy. 
The  characteristic  feature  is  "dictionary  work." 
In  other  words  the  child  is  led  to  consult  the 
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A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Pliospliate 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 
completely  worn  out,  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the  needed 
tonic  and  nerve  food. 

A  Tonic  for  Debilitated 
Men  and  Women. 

Genuine  bears  name  **Hor8POrd*8"  on  label. 


dictionai^  when  difficulty  in  spelling  a  word  arises, 
and  is  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  how  to 
do  this  intelligently.  Together  with  the  teaching 
of  orthography  is  a  valuable  study  of  word  com- 
position and  pronunciation. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York 
city,  are  publishing  the  Success  Booklets,  by 
Orison  Swett  Marden,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
Success.  These  booklets  are  filled  with  the  in- 
spiration that  a  young  person  needs,  and  should 
be  in  every  school  library. 

Two  AND  One,  by  Charlotte  M.  Vaile.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York. 
A  dainty  little  volume  of  stories  for  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  so  well-printed  and  presents  such  a 
neat  appearance,  and  the  stories  are  so  well  and 
interestingly  told  that  it  will  delight  the  hearts 
of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  new  Handy  Volume  Classics  put  out  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  is 
deserving  of  special  mention.  They  are  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  top,  i8mo.  size.  Price  50  cents. 
This  edition  contains  some  of  the  choicest  titles, 
among  which  we  find  "Aurora  Leigh,"  by  Mrs. 
Browning,  "Bacon's  Essays,"  "Conversations  on 
Old  Poets,"  by  Lowell,  Southey's  "Life  of  Nel- 
son," "Macaulay's  Historical  Essays,"  "Unto  the 
Last,"  by  Ruskin,  etc.  The  typographical  ap- 
pearance, the  paper  used  and  the  fine  binding,  at 


the  low  price  make  this  a  very  desirable  edition. 
In  fact  it  is  the  best  for  the  price  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  examine. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  Greece,  by  Arthur 
S.  Walpole.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, 
New  York  city. 

Young  people  will  not  fail  to  be  interested  in 
this  very  readable  history  of  a  remarkable  people. 
It  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  narration,  and  con- 
tains all  the  essential  facts  in  a  young  people's 
history. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  are 
putting  out  some  fine  new  editions.  Among  others 
is  the  Astor  Edition  of  Poets  in  fine  cloth  bind- 
ing,  i2mo.,   price  60  cents.    The  print  is   large  :^  ^^ 
and  clear,  the  paper  and  binding  good,  and  the  ^  ^< 
notes  upon  the  subject  matter  numerous  and  well-    **^  ,  ^ 
prepared.    The  volume  of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of    «•?"" 
the  King"  is  edited  by  Prof.  Eugene  Parsons. 


D.  C   Heath  &  Co. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Allen  C 
Thomas,  A.  M.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  newly-written  and  thoroughly^  revised 
edition  of  the  former  book.  It  is  an  impartial 
history,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  jrdiieve- 
ments  of  civilization  and  progress  in  our  country. 

A  Brief  Topical  Survey  of  United  States  His- 
tory, by  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Ph.  D.,  and  Oscar 
Gcrson,  Ph.  D.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  teacher  who  believes  in  teaching  history 
by  means  of  topical  reviews  will  find  this  little 
book  well  adapted  to  his  use.    The  book,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  the  pupil  has  previously  stud- 
ied this  important  subject. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Commerce,  by 
Frederick  R.  Claw,  Ph.  D.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  desififned  as  a  text-book  in  economics 
for  pupils  of  secondary  schools.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  curriculum  should  still  be  broad- 
ened, evidently,  and  economics  of  a  practical  na- 
ture introduced.  If  this  be  true,  this  book  will 
be  found  a  valuable  treatise  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the  pupil  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  business. 

The  World  and  Its  People,  by  W.  Fisher  Mark- 
wick,  D.  D.,  and  William  A.  Smith,  M.  A 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
This  is  another  valuable  volume  in  a  series 
descriptive  of  countries  and  their  inhabitants. 
Book  X  deals  with  the  South  American  republics, 
and  is  thoroughly  descriptive  of  life  and  manners 
in  these  interesting  lands  of  our  neigrhbors.  The 
work  shows  marked  literary  ability,  for  the  story 
is  well  and  interestingly  told.  The  historical  and 
biogp-aphical  features,  and  the  description  of  the 
people,  and  vegetable  and  animal  life,  make  the 
book  a  splendid  volume  for  supplementary  read- 
ing. The  work  of  the  printer  and  bookbinder  is 
well  done. 
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Miscellaneoiis 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  sent  us  their  Pic- 
torial Geographical  Reader,  Book  I. 

This  book  deserves  attention  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  alone  interestingly  written,  but  each 
lesson  contains  much  information  valuable  to  the 
child. 

The  Holton   Primer,  by  M.  Adelaide  Holton. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  New  York. 

In  our  judmnent  there  is  not  a  defect  in  this 
beautiful  primer.  It  is  sensibly  written,  highly 
illustrated,  and  a  jewel  in  typographical  appear- 
ance. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  edited  by 

George  Armstrong  AVauchope,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

University  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

A  complete  analysis  of  this  beautiful  poem  is 

^ven  in  the  somewhat  extended  introduction,  and 

IS  made  in  such  manner  as  to  enliven  interest  in 

the  poem  as  a  story  and  as  a  piece  of  literature. 

In  fact,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  by  the  author 

that  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  study  complete. 

Commercial  Geography,  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams.    D. 

Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  author  has  written  a  very  clear  and  inter- 
esting analysis  of  those  causes  and  conditions 
that  affect  commerce  and  industrial  activity  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  world.  The  geographic 
influences  of  each  country  and  their  effect  is,  of 
course,  the  dominating  feature  of  the  book.  It 
is  embellished  with  many  fine  illustrations  and 
maps. 


New  Lessons  in  Language,  bv  Gordon  A.  South- 
worth.  Thomas  R.  Shewe  "  ^  Company,  New 
York. 

The  objects  set  forth  by  JD^Ctj^  of  this  book 
commend  it  to  the  teac\ll\wO-  guage  in  the 
lower  grades.    He  purp*-  '  .te  in  the  child 

a  liking  for  good  Ijtejpgy^fi  p|_y^j,  iias  made  selec- 
tions to  this  end.'*"*  with  accompany- 
ing lessons  are  .AY  AND  M^  to  help  the  child 
to  write  and  ta*.  u  the  subject  of  the 
lesson.  The  bi  ALBANY. -s  some  acquaintance 
with  elementarj'  in  grammar.  We  like 
the  arrangemePj          — atter  of  the  book. 

LoLAMi,  the  L'.'^Ile  Clitf-Dweller,  by  Clara 
Kern  Bayliss,  author  of  "In  Brook  and  Bayou." 
Bloomington,  111.,  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 
Publishers. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  child  of  that 
interesting  race  of  cliff-dwellers.  The  customs  of 
this  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  their 
surroundings  are  faithfully  described.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Lolami  bring  to  the  reader  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  this  strange 
people. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Johannes,  edited  by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Life  of  a  Bean,  a  pamphlet  by  Mary  E. 

Laing.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Trois   Comedies,   edited  by  Kenneth   McKenzie, 

Ph.  D.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


BOOKS  THAT   EDUCATE 


WELLS'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA 

More  widely  used  in  New  York  State  than  any  other  advanced  algebra  published.     Half  leather. 
460  pages.     Price,  $1.12. 

Flickinger's  Civil  Government 

A  historical  and  analytic  study  of  civil  institutions  as  developed  in  the  States  and  in  the  United 
States,  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.     Cloth.     374  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

Newell's   Experimental   Chemistry 

Fully  meets  the  New  Requirements  of  the  Regents'  Syllabus  in  Chemistry.     Cloth.     Illustrated, 
435  pages.    $1.10. 

The  Natural  System   of  Vertical  Writing 

More  popular  than  ever.     Just  adopted  by  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Oregon.     Exclusively 
adopted  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  after  a  trial  of  three  other  systems.    Adopted  by  seven  other  States. 

Thompson's  New  Short  Course  in  Drawing 

More  largely  used  than  any  other  system  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  California.     Adopted 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  Nevada.  Virginia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  and  Oregon. 


CIRCULARS  ON  REQUEST.    CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

D.  0.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW    YD  R  K 


CHICAGO 
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ExTRAiTS   DE  UHiSTOiRE   DE   FRANCE,   edited   by 
C.  H.  C  Wrigb      D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


^h      t'S  DE  Santillana,  edited  by 
ln01&  Feeman   M.  Josselyn,  Jr. 


HiSTORIA   DE 

J.   Geddes, 

D.  C.  Heath  .  Boston. 

The  Rape  of  *j 
Epistle  to  Dr. 
Boynton.    Houj 

La   Neuvaine  de 
Edited  by  Florence  I^ 
Fairbault,     Minn.      Cl< 
Price,    45    cents.    Ameri 
New  York. 

UEnfant  Espion  and  Other  Stories,  edited  by 
Reginald  R,  Goodell,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mod- 
ern Languages,  University  of  Maine.  Cloth, 
i2nio,  142  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 


erU^ 


Essay  on   Man, 
ed  by  Henry  W. 
Co.,  Boston. 

eanne   Schultz. 

St.  Mary's  Hall, 

no,     148    pages. 

^ook    Company, 


The  widespread  feeling  that  children  should 
have  the  best  models  before  them  in  their  school- 
books  has,  perhaps,  in  no  way  been  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  recent  adoptions  of  the  Step- 
ping Stones  to  Literature  Readers.  This  series 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  prepare  the  best 
literature  for  use  in  our  elementarv  schools,  and 
its  success  is  correspondingly  gratifying.  Adopted 
by  the  city  of  Washington  in  March  last,  Boston 
and  Newark  fell  into  line  in  June,  Baltimore 
adopted  the  series  in  July,  while  since  August  ist 
Chattanooga,  Mobile  and  Cleveland  have  decided 
to  place  this  series  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils. 


COMFORT  AND  LUXURY  IN  TRAVEL- 
ING SOUTH 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  for  the  traffic 
going  South  the  most  attractive  schedules  and 
through  Pullman,  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Ser- 
vice ever  offered  before,  operating  its  through 
trains  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  connecting  with  the  great 
Southern  System  which  operates  over  its  own 
rails  through  the  entire  South,  touching  every 
important  city.  The  Direct  Route  with  perfect 
through  car  service  to  Florida,  New  Orleans, 
Texas,  Mexico  and  California,  affording  excel- 
lent connections  at  Southern  seaports  with  steam- 
ship lines  for  Cuban  and  Central  American  ports. 
For  further  information  call  on  or  address  Alex. 
S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
City.    Offices,  271  and  1185  Broadway. 


The  social  liberties  of  the  American  child  are 
one  of  the  evils  of  this  country.  Children's  dances 
and  children's  parties,  once  given  in  the  afternoon, 
have  intruded  into  the  evening,  and  are  sending 
thousands  of  our  children  to  their  beds  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which  means  no  good  for  their 
future.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  child  can, 
with  his  or  her  unformed  strength,  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends. — September  Ladies*  Home 
Journal 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Gibson's  Blossom  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests 


How  the  Heath  FftmUy, 
the  BlaetB,  the  FIgwortf, 

the  Orchids,  and  similar  Wild  Flowers  welcome  the  Bee,  the  Fly,  the  Wasp,  the  Hoth,  and  other  falthfnl  insects.  By  WiixiAX 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Edited  by  Eleanor  E.  Davie.  Illustrated  by  the  author,  xviii..  iW  pages,  cloth  binding,  80  cents;  by  mail, 
90  cents. 

A  Incid  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  cross  fertilization  of  flowers,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  subject,  twenty-five 
concrete  examples,  illustrative  of  all  the  ordinary  methods  employed  by  Nature  to  effect  cross-fertilization,  and  a  supplement  of 
twenty  pases  wherein  two  hnndred  and  sixty  flowers  are  classified  and  all  the  data  available,  relative  to  their  fertilization,  tabulated. 
The  style  is  charming  and  the  illustrations  are  beautiful.  It  is  designed  for  '.supplementary  reading  and  the  school  library,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

^,  9         ik.M        *  I  r»«<^  series  nf  six  books  for  teaching  yoong 

NeWSOn    S     Modern     Language     DOOKS       people  French  and  German. 

Edited  by  Waltkb  Rippman  and  Walteb  H.  Bitvll. 
These  books,  which  come  to  the  United  States  with  the  prestige  of  a  great  success  in  England,  lead  the  pupil  to  think  in  the 
language  he  Is  studying  without  reference  to  the  Englii-h  equivalents  of  foreign  words.    They  are  printed  wholly  in  French  and 
German,  and  are  based  on  the  famous  HOlzel  Pictures,  which  are  reproduced  In  miniature.    "French  Daily  Life'*  and  "German 
Daily  Life,''  treating  of  French  and  German  life,  manners,  and  institutions,  will  be  found  especially  helpful  in  class  instruction. 

FRENCH  GERMAN 

NewBon'8  First  French  Book.    217  pages,  cloth,  50  cents;  by       Ifewson's  First  Gennan  Book.    244  pages,  cloth,  60  cents,  by 


mall.  55  cents. 
Ifewson'B  Second  French  Book.    175  pages,  cloth,  50  cents;  by 

mail,  55  cents. 
French  Daily  Life.    178 pages,  cloth,  75 cents;  by  mail,  80  cents. 


mail,  65  cents. 
Ifewson's  Gennan  Reader.    27S  pages,  cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail, 

80  cents. 
Gennan  Dally  Life .    269  pagee,  cloth.  75  cents;  by  mail,  80  cents. 
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Or  an  nnslghtly  diBflgurement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  Ked 
Noee,  Freckles,  Discolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
witfaoat  cattin<r  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

violet  Cream  26o.  87  Horth  Pearl  Bt.,  ALBAlTr,  H.  Y. 

T/}e  Study  of  InJcinhoe 

An  edition  for  High  School  Students,  wrra  text 
By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Topics  for  critical  study,  references,  suggestions  for  compo- 
sition work  on  the  text 

Single  copies $.66 

Ten  copies  or  more,  each       -       •       -    .56 

Publisher,  H.  A.  DAVIDSON,  I  Sprague  Place,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

- 

Syracuse   Penny   Blue    Prints 

Over  2,000  DUTervnt  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 

THE  PRANG  PI-ATINETTCS  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net  Unmounted  6  cents  net  Siae  of 
plate  about  7x0.  Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  "^ALBAN^N^r^^ 

Academic  Caps  &  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schools.  It  is  the  Uniform  of 
the  Educational  Army;  sold  or 
rented.  Illustrated  catalogue 
upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  T 


KEELER'S 
t)otel  anb  IReetaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladies'  Dinlnsr  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  G.   CRAKX  &•  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealen  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

MiUtary,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Unifoxms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Kaiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALB  ANT,  K.  T 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


When  calUniT  please  ask  for 
Mr.  GFrant. 


::   Whenever  yon  need  a  booki 
address  Kr.  Grant      ^ 
Before  buying   books,  write  for 

ntations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
ks  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
ocmt  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

MmtUm  thU  advertimnmt  and  rwHve  a  diteoufU 


^SXXX%X%XX%XXSXXSI% 


Just   Published 

New  Lessons  in  LotngxiOLge  (2oi  PcLges)      n<        ^        ^< 
English  GrammoLr  and  Composition  (336  Pages)  nc    "^ 

Bjf  GORDON  A.  SOUTH  WORTH 

Recent  advances  in  pedagogical  psychology  have  shown  the  need  of  more  scientific 
methods  of  language  teaching  in  grammar  grades.  These  books,  the  very  latest  issued,  are 
the  only  ones  that  meet  this  new  educational  demand.  The  attention  of  all  progressive 
school  officials  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  new  series. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 


THOMAS   R.   SHEWELL   &   CO. 


BOSTON: 

68  Chauncy  Street 


NEW  YORK: 
III  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO: 
378  Wabash  Avenue 
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R.ECOGNITION  OF  MERIT 


Morton's  GeograpKies 


The  Elementary 
The  Advanced 


By  ELIZA  H.  MORTON 


RECENT  ADOPTIONS 

New  York,       Philadelphia,       Kansas  City,  Ho.,       Hartford,      New  Haven,      Easton, 

Bristol,  R.  I.,    Dubuque,    and  hundreds  of  other  Cities,  Counties,  and 

School   Districts. 

These  books  are  absolutely  new.  Tbey  are  warmly  commended  by  leading  educators  tbroaghout  the  country  for  their  general 
excellence  and  teachableness.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  these  Geographies  ''dovetail  in''  with  the  pui)ils'  capacities  and 
needs.  In  Subject-Matter,  Illustration?,  and  Maps  thev  will  be  found  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  critical  teachers.  Our 
' 'detached  possessions"  are  treated  in  their  proper  place,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  R.EADING— Five  Books 

B7  Saperintendent  GEOROS  I.  ALDfilCH,  Brookllne,  Maes.,  and  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago,  III. 


RECENT  ADOPTIONS 
New  York,    Philadelphia,    Boston,    Lowell,     St.  Joseph,     Peoria,     Colorado  Springs, 

Ishpeming,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WILLIAMS'  CHOICE  LITERATURE— Six  Books 

By  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 


For  information  concerning  the  above,  or  other  Approved  Text-Books  on  our  list,  please  address 

BUTLER,    SHELDON    &    COMPANY 


New   York 


Ph iladelphi a 


Chicago 


Boston 


1901  Geographies 

The  Rand-McNally  Geographies  have  been  revised  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Dryer  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  There  are  fifty  pages  of  new  matter,  many  new  maps  and  llus- 
trations  and  a. special  section  on  "The  Industries  of  the  United  States." 

Why  not  examine  them ! 


The  Holton   Vrimer 

By  M.  Adelaide  Holton,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cloth,  112  pages.     For  Introduction,  25  cents. 
This  is  the  first  book  in  the  famous  "Lights  to  Literature"  Series  of  Readers, 


Good  Map^f 


Good  maps  are  necessary  to  good  teaching.  Our  maps  are  of  that  kind.  An  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  we  have  issued,  will  tell  you  about  our  new  maps  and  new  editions.  It  can  b^ 
had  for  the  asking. 


RAND.  McNALLY  &  CO..  Publishers 

CHICAGO  NEW     YORK 
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Office  ai\d  ScKool 

1*  T*  T* 


Fur  ft  iture      ^      ^ 
Hou^e  Furnish in^4: 


LESTER  PARKER 

40  Beaver  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Published  Bi-moDthly,  except  Jtdy. 
Subscription  price,  $i.oo  per  annum ;  single  numbers,  ao  cents,  and  extra  copies,  $io  a  hundred. 

The  Record  is  supported  by  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  May  Number  (about  125  pp.)  will  be  a  convenient 
Source  Book  in  Child  Study,  as  it  will  contain  reprints  (with 
notes  and  introductions  by  Professor  E.  S.  Thorndike)  of  the  most 
important   articles   in  Child  Study,  which,  in   their  original  form  are 

either  practically  inaccessible  or  too  expensive  for  use  by  the  average 
student. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  EDITOR  OF  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  RECORD 


Columbia  University,  New  York 

.Google 
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THREE  NEW  TEXT  BOOKS 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE 

By  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer,  The  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Seven  groups  of  portraits.    Cloth,  with  side  stamp,  ^I.OO 

VERGIL'S   -^^NEID 

Books  I.— VI.    Complete;  Selections  from  Remaining  Books 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary 

By  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.  D.,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 

12mo,  half  leather,  14  full-paffe  enflrravlnijrs,  larffe  map,  620  paffes.    Price,  $1.40 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

By  James  Harrington  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Crown  octavo,  half  morocco,  SOO  paffes.   Price,  ^2.00 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers.  Chicago 


Toilet  Paper  for  d^l   CiCi 


On.e  Year  ^  ^ 


We  will,  on  receipt  of  one  doIIoLr,  send  (chetrges  prepaid  to  e^ny  express  office  in 
the  United  Ste^tes)  our  FeLmily  Ca.se  of  *'A.  P.  W.  BroLnd"  contOLining  one  year's 
supply  for  e^n  e^verage  foLmily, 


BANY.N.y. 


Baltimorb,  Md.,  Nov.  20, 1900. 
^^       "I  mast  Bay  that  one  seldom  fliids  a 
hoase  bo  desirouB  of  pleasing  customers 
and  I  trust  to  have  farther  boainess 
with  yon." 

^^^iJl  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6, 1901. 

\-rr^J]       "Send  me  another  dollar's  worth  of 
Wi^  M   paper-     I   s^all   never   be  without   it 
again." 

Fredkriok,  Md.,  Jan.  19, 1901. 
"The  paper  was  duly  received  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it." 


THE    PIMESTi  TOILET  PAPER     ., 
EVER  MADE.  >> 

Sample  Sheets,  with  Booklet,  mailed 
on  receipt  of  name  and  address, 

n.  p.  01.  Paper  €o. 

36  Colonic  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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?m  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Faik:(4tli)  Ave.,  32nd  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

-A.B90LUT»I^Y  KIRB  F»ROOK. 

Condncted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan,  $8.50,  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  daj. 

European  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $1.50  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $^.00  per  day. 
aoo  rooms  at  $3.00  per  day. 

$S00,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutea  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Cars. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 

The  Young  Idea 

^    /^  o  ^ytudy  in  ^iory 
of  the  Li'Ving    tVorid 

Who  will  say  that  the  story  is  not  a  factor 
in  education  ?  Fascinating  facts  told  in 
choice  language  make  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  We  can  grasp  but  one 
thought  at  a  time ;  for  this  reason  all  our 
articles  are  short,  and  embrace  one  live 
subject ;  yet  not  too  short  to  be  choppy. 
Thousanas  of  teachers  and  pupils  read 
•  *  The  Young  Idea  "  every  month.  It  is  a 
Magazine  of  Character,  Study,  Travel, 
Field  Observations  in  Nature,  and  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  Price,  50c.  a  year ;  30c* 
in  club  lots.  For  $1.50  we  will  send 
eleven  copies  five  months.  Correspond 
with 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashbxirton  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  462  Incorporated  1888 

PAMILT  WASHINO  AITD  CARPBT  CLSAimiO 

A  SPBCIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Lanndry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
8 and  10 Union  StiMt,  ATDAIVV    IV    V 

And  a?  and  39  DiTlslou  Street,    ^^O^a  X  ,  « .    X  . 


THE  BE3T  THING  FOR. 
THAT  TIR.ED  FEELINO 
IN    A    SCHOOL    ROOM    ii 


WHICH    KEBPS 

JCHOOL     LIFE     MOVING 

WITH      THE 

MOTION   OF  THE  WORLD 


It  Ih  Oeofl^raphy  whose  waters  are  A  live 
with  the  hoe.  s  of  uommerco  and  its  cities  hum- 
ming with  the  nolbe  01  Indusiry . 

It  la  Arithmetic  in  Action,  In  the  work 
of  the  Counting  Hoom.  in  vbe  L;aloulations  of 
the  Laboratory,  In  the  Financial  Operatlona  of 
G0Ternment»,  In  the  Kise  and  Fall  ot  Pr.ces,  in 
all  the  busy  Ule  of  Trade. 

It  iM  Katurf^  Htndy  full  of  the  Motion 
and  Mystery  of  Lite  in  ihe  Water,  Woods  aiiU 
Fle.ds. 

It  1m  a  l^aiiiTuagre  Course  which  Stimu- 
lates  Expression  by  tsupplyingVividlmpreusions 
of  the  SVorlu's  Great  Ooings-On. 

It  Im  an  Art  Course  which  Kindles  in 
Mind  and  Eye  the  impulse  for  Uraphlc  Kepro- 
duction  that  Guided  the  Hand  of  Giotto  Tracing 
the  ricturts  of  his  Sheep  upon  the  Hocks. 

It  is  a  II 1  At  or  y  of  the  Present;  of  Politics 
where  Living  Issues  are  at  Stake:  of  Conven- 
tions and  Parliaments  Kinging  with  the  Voices 
of  Living  Men. 

IT   MARICi   AN   EPOCH   IN 
MODERN    EDUCATION 

Many  schools  take  iiiore>  than  a 
hundred  copies  weekly.    The 

unique  two-cent- a- week  plan  makes 
this  easy.  To  the  teacher  in  each 
room  in  which  10  or  more  wpies  are 
used  is  given  a  copy   of  the  book 

LIFE  AJ  A  iCHOOL  STUDY 

In  which  Is  shown  how  to  use  News  in  School 
Woric  aud  Us  application  in  detail  10  Geography, 
IJrawlug,  Language,  Arithmetic,  I'hysiolo^y, 
Nature  Work,  Phys.cs,  History,  Civil  Govern- 
ment and  ah  otber  branches  in  the  ocmrse.  8end 
lor  free  samples  and  the  2-cent-a^week  plan. 

ilXTEEN  PAOE,^  WEEKLY 
BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUiTRATCD 

Samples  for  2  Cent  Stamp 

LITTLE  CHRONICLE  PUBIISH^G  CO. 
CHICAGO 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  K  FOSTER^  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ashburton  Place.  Boston,  HasB. 
166  Fifth  AvenaejKew  York,  N.  Y. 
1605  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
908  Michisan  Boalevard,  Chicago,  111. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4  Evans  Building,  Oikaloosa,  iowa. 
63A  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
490  Farrott  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
696  SUmson  Block,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 


r*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

BecommcndB  normal   and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TCACHEIRS'    AGENCY,    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8.    Est.  1855 

P.  V.  hLUYSSOON, 


3  E.  14th  St^N^Y. 


•      ^'  HLUYSSOON,  i 

John  C.  Rockwell,) 


Manaqers. 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


OF  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  8T. 

Recommends  ntperior  teachers.    Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The   Educators'  Exchange 

Recommends  Teachers  at  its 
New  Office,  118-120  Summer  St.,  Boston, 

(Successor  to  Home  Teachers'  Agency.) 


jm  llAAi^iHf  **  valuable  in  proportion  to  Its  in- 
/lll  /IB^IICy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  fu^f  ^^  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  IDAI  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  K^^AMItll^tldi 
C.  W.  BARDEBlf,  Syracuie,  If.  T.         n^VVHini^ ■•!•♦♦ 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WIKSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  ^I.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Blementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  our  colored  arlogravures  for 
schoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  subscribers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  eyery 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AERON,  OHIO. 

WK.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Eaymarket,  1203 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

IJZT'  Teachers'  Cooperathre  Association  rT^.r 


ONE  FEE  BEGISTEBS  TEAOHEBS  IN  BOTH  OFFICES 


Established  17  Tears 


Positions  Filled  4,900 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 


C.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Mauual. 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.       We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


NINE  YEARS 

SUCCESSFUL 

EXPERIENCE 


Ifisber  ITeacbers'  Hgenc? 

Prompt,  Reliable.  No.  25  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON 

Google 
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XLbc  3ft8h  ITeacbets'  Hgencies  ^  ^ 

Have  filled  more  than  16000  positions.    2742  in  New  York  State.     Constant  calls  for  well  equipped  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Manual  and  Begistration  Formg  $mt  on  application. 

H.  E.  CROCKER  )  .,  ^  -«i^t.    a 

W.  D.  KERR         VManagebs  Nkw  York  Omcx  No.  I56  Fifth  AveXlUe 
JANE  BEIX^HERj  ^ 


Do  You  Seek  O 


We  prefer  to  that  splendid  Illustrated  Monthly  Literary 
Journal.  Yon  ought  to  read  it!  Your  boy  ought  to  read 
it!  You  should  have  it  in  your  school.  Trj*  it  for  sup 
plementary  heading.  With  American  Education,  that 
peerless  school  journal— in  combination,  both  for  only 
$1.60 


NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  8i  Chapel  Street,  Albany,   N.   Y. 


PORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

^randow 
Printing  Company 

54  AND  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers.  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
.Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


USE 


THE  BEST 


FOR  DRAFTING,  SKETCHING    Eagle  No.  314  Draughting, 

or  No.  251  Nerogniph. 
FOR  FREE-HAND  DRAWING 

Eagle  SUndard  NO0.  1^.  2^,  8^. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Nos.  1,  2,  4, 

ft,  6,  7  and  8. 
FOR  SHADING  OR  ORDINARY  WRITING 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  Nos.  ISO,  170,  870,  410,  400,  480,  600. 
COLORED  PENCir^-AU  Colore. 
EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPASS  No.  669  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  tamples  and  mention  this  puUieaUon. 

£AGL£    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW     YORK 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


iBt  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  onr  Friends 

Dlna.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cto. 

For  First  Tear.  Interesting  stories 
of  animals  told  in  a  charmlns;  mannei . 
Easy  reading  for  very  linle  children. 

Buds,  Stemi  and  Boots 

lUns.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encoarai^ne  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stones. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

IIIos.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts.; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Oradles 

Ulns.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Storiee  itom  Birdland 

Fully  Ulns.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80 cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 


8nd  and  8rd  Tears 

Vatnre  Stories  for  Tonngest 

Beaders 

Bt  Anna  C.  Davis 

Boards.  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
Ulnstrailons.    Large  type. 

Ton  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
U lustrations  in  your  yature  Stories  for 
Youngest  Readers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is.  * 

Hbnrt  T.  Bailet,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Vature 

Ulus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  lUns- 
trated.  The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  80  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


8rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Qarden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing ''  that  has  been  needed.— iHmarv 
Bdueation. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I.  and  n. 
Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story 
Book. 

Bt  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kcllt 

Vols.  L,  n.  and  HI. 

Ulus.  Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cts. 
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SMITH'S 
INTERMEDIAL 
PENMANSHIP 

AMERICAN 
MUSIC 

SYSTEM 

SPALDING 
AND 

MOORE'S 
LANGUAGE 

SPELLER 


k 


J 


The  Pioneer  System  of  intermedial  slant  copy  books,  and  the 
only  complete  system  embracing  Writing,  Primer,  Short 
Course  (6  books),  Regular  dnd  Business  Course  (8  books). 
Practice  Books,  Charts  and  Manual,  Intermedial  between  the 
old  standard  slant  and  verticals. 

Based  upon  a  thorough  and  scientific  method  of  voice  training y 
as  serviceable  in  the  reading  exercise  as  in  music.  The  system 
consists  of  elementary  charts  and  manuals  for  the  teacher  and  a. 
full  series  of  Music  Readers  for  the  pupils.  Widely  introduced. 
Uniformly  successful. 


In  two  pq^ts,  for  Elementary  and  Grammar  Grades,  forming  a 
practical  and  successful  correlation  of  language  work  and  spell- 
ing. The  work  in  the  two  subjects  is  arranged  on  alternate 
pages  and  presents  a  series  of  lessons  of  constantly  increasing 
interest  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 


For  Circular  and  Terms  of  Introduction  address 

RICHARDSON.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

No.   135  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


$3-50  IFOR  $1-90 


A  Combination  Offer  that  means  Something 

Birds  and  Ifatare,  one  year        -       -       -       $z  50 
The  Seyiew  of  Education;  one  year  -     z  00 

Fifty  Colored  Plates,  Birds,  etc. ,  a  cents      -        z  00 


BIRDS  kSD  HATUFF         r 
Bdited  by  Wm.  Kerr  Higley,  Sec'y  of  The  Chicago; Academy 

of  Sciences.    Fifth  year;  150.  per  copy;  $1.50  per  year; 

established  January,  '97.    The  best  guide  to  the  study  of 

Nature.    A  revolution  in  Nature  Pictures.    Photographed 

from  nature. 
Birds  and  Nature  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  illuB- 
trated  by  color  photography.  It  was  first  devoted  to  birds,  bat 
has  since  added  other  animals,  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  insects, 
mineralSf  shells,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  Each  number  contains 
thirty-two  pages  of  popular  text  matter,  and  eight  plates,  7%  x 
9^  inches,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  which  strike  the  eye  and 
hold  attention. 

The  back  numbers  and  bound  volumes  of  Birds  and  Nature 
are  of  permanent  value  and  have  a  steady  sale.  This  (to  our 
knowledge)  is  not  true  of  any  other  publication.  For  list  of  the 
color  plates  which  have  appeared  in  the  back  numbers,  send  for 
catalogue.  We  can  supply  all  of  the  magazines  from  the  begin- 
ning, January,  1897,  to  date,  June,  1901,  at  15c.  per  copy,  $1.50 
per  year,  or  $5  for  tO  back  numbers  and  remainder  of  1901. 
Birds  and^Nature,  one  year,  and  a  eet  of  forest  trees^completo,  $2: 
Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  75  color  plate«,  $2.  "S 


1££  RBVIBW  OF  BDUCATION 

(Formerly  Child-Study  Monthly.) 

An  Bducational  Review  of  Reviews,    xo  cents  a  copy; 
$1.00  a  year. 

A  literary  journal  for  teachers.  It  is  to  the  teacher  what  the 
"Review  of  Reviews"  is  to  the  busy  man— what  the  "Dial"  is  to 
the  lover  of  good  books.  A  guide  to  the  progressive  teacher's 
resding. 

The  Review  of  Bducation  contains  48  pages,  8  z  10  inches, 
each  month,  supplemented  with  two  of  our  exquisite  color  plates 
of  birds.  One  of  our  objects  in  this  journal  is  to  give  the  Birds 
and  Nature  colored  pictures,  which  have  cost  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars,  a  wider  circulation.  These  plates  alone  are 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

This  is  a  high-class  school  journal  that  you  can't  afford  not  to 
take. 

The  Review  of  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

ConstructionlkWork  by  Bdward  F.  Worst.  It5  Illustratione, 
75  cents. 
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The  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

Not  only  RECOMMENDS  its  Candidates  but 
it    SECUR-ES    POSITIONS    FOR-    THEM 

Groton,  N.  Y. — I  visited  Groton  last  Thursday  and  was  elected  principal  of  their  high  school 
on  Saturday  evening.  Your  recommendation  helped  me  very  much.  C.  W.  VANDEGRIFT, 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1901. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. — I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  I  will  send  you 
the  commission  if  you  will  write  me  when  it  is  due.  HARRIET  DODGE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
July  9,  1901. 

Salem,  N.  Y. — I  have  to-day  accepted  the  position  as  assistant  preceptress  in  Washington 
Academy.  Salem,  N.  Y.  I  will  pay  the  commission  due  you  when  I  receive  my  first  month's 
salary.    LIDA  C  VASBINDER,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1901. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. — I  have  accepted  the  position  in  Unadilla  for  the  year  1901-1902.  I  thank 
you  for  your  assistance.      GRACE  A.  LYON,  Brushton,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1901. 

Mrrcersburg.  Pa.-  I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Mercersburg  Academy.  Thank  you  for  the 
efforts  which  you  have  made  in  my  behalf      G.  L.   SHELLEY,   Schenectadv  N.   Y.,  July  23,   1901. 

Adams,  N.  Y. — I  have  secured  the  vice-principalship  of  the  Adams  High  School.  I  will  pay 
the  commission  within  the  next  thirty  days.    JOHN  W.  SCOVILLE,  Varysburg,  N.  Y:,  July  29, 1901. 

Stamford,  N.  Y. — I  have  accepted  the  training  class  position  at  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  for  which 
you  recommended  me.  I  thank  you  for  your  efficient  services  in  my  behalf.  ELOISE  L.  OS- 
MOND, Greene,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1901. 

Troy,  Pa. —  Through  your  recommendation  I  have  been  elected  to  the  position  at  Troy,  Pa. 
The  information  you  have  given  me  I  have  found  to  be  thorough  and  reliable.  I  thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  work  in  my  behalf.     R.  A   AVERY.  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1901. 

Marietta,  O. — I  have  been  elected  to  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  Marietta  Academy. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  your  agency 
in  the  highest  terms.     E.  E.  WOLFE,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  August  5,  1901. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. — I  received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Howard  notice  of  my  appointment 
to  the  position  of  assistant  principal  at  Kennett  Square.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  obtained  the  posi- 
tion, and  I  fully  realize  that  my  appointment  is  due  largely  to  your  efforts.  For  this  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation.  When  I  joined  your  agency  I  was  already  a  member  of  another  which 
had  proved  most  disappointing  and  I  hoped  little  from  you.  The  fact  that  you  have  helped  me  so 
promptly  is  conclusive  proof,  I  think,  that  yours  is  really  an  agency  which  "assists  teachers  to 
positions."  I  shall  always  take  pains  to  recommend  you  to  my  friends.  FLORENCE  E.  BAB- 
BITT, Pottsville,  Pa.,  August  7,  1901. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. — Your  letter  of  August  6th,  also  notice  of  my  appointment  at  St.  Michaels, 
came  during  my  absence  from  home.  I  thank  vou  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  me.  A. 
W.   FORTUNE,  Lawrenceville,   N.  Y.,  August  12,  1901. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. — I  have  accepted  the  position  as  academic  assistant  in  the  Liberty  High  School. 
Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you  have  given  me  in  securing  a  position.  EMILY 
JACKSON,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y.,  August  12    igor. 

Athol,  Mass. — I  am  plad  to  inform  you  that  I  have  secured  the  position  at  Athol,  Mass.,  of 
which  I  was  notified  by  you.  I  thank  you  for  your  successful  efforts.  C.  M.  YOUNG,  Hiram, 
0.,  August  18,  1 001. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. — I  have  just  telegraphed  my  acceptance  to  Silver  Creek.  I  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter,  and  especially  appreciate  your  prompt  action.  I  shall  certainly  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  my  friends  who  may  be  seeking:  positions. 
PEARLE   M.   PECK,   Fredonia,   N.   Y.,  August  22,  1901. 

Hudson,  O. — The  help  you  have  given  me  in  securing  a  position  has  been  appreciated,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  efforts.  I  have  accepted  the  offer  made  me  by  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Hudson,  O., 
and  have  agreed  to  go  there  for  the  coming  year.  ARTHUR  J.  EVANS,  Elton,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 23,  1901. 

Andes,  N.  Y. — Last  Monday  I  signed  the  contract  for  the  position  at  Andes,  N.  Y,  I  desire 
to  remain  a  member  of  your  agencv  so  that  I  may  have  your  help  next  year.  HELEN  R. 
McCANN,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1901. 

Washington,  Conn.— I  have  engaged  your  candidate,  J.  M.  TUGGEY,  as  teacher  at 
'The  Gunnery"  for  the  coming  year.  I  thank  you  for  your  services.  John  C.  Brinsmade, 
Principal,  Augi'st  24.  1901. 


HARLAN    P.    FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CONSENSUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPINION 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ARITHMETIC:— 

''Hall's  Arithmetics  have  done  more  for  the  schools  than 
all  the  other  books  published  on  this   subject  during  the 

last  half  century/' 


TWO    ILLUSTRATIONS - 

(There  are  MANY  OTHERS— send  for  our  circulars.) 

I.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul:  '^^^  success  of  Hall's  Arithmetics  in  the  schools  of 
Minneapolis  (adopted  1S99)  was  so  pronounced  as  to  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  selection  of 
the  Werner  Arithmetics  for  St.  Paul  (adopted  June  5,  1901). 

II.  Lincoln*  Nebraska:     "The  improvement  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Werner 

[From  the  Report  of  Supennfeniient  Arithmetics  this  year  has  been  so  marked  as  to  warrant 

Gordon,  June  4,  /90/.]  the  complete  exchange  during  the  coming  year.'* 

Our  Proposition  for  the  Introduction  of  Halts  Arithmetics  iviii  be  maiied  on  application 

ADDRESS 

WERNER.    SCHOOL    BOOK    COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW    YORK 


BOSTON 
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T  Most  attractive  hotel  in  New  York  State  j^ 
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United  Typewriter  and  Supplies  Co. 

4  James  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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[Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  post-office,  Albany,  N.  Y.] 
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STORY 
HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHY 
NATURE  STUDY 


In  Supplement arjr 
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Just  Published.    Asgard  Stories 

Foster  and  Cummings.  Illustrated.  36 
cents.  The  favorite  tales  from  Norse 
Mythology,  for  children's  reading. 

Twilight  Stories 

FouLKE.  Illustrated.  36  cents.  Original 
stories  and  poems  for  primary  grades. 

Braided  StreLWs 

FouLKB.  Illustrated.  40  cents.  Original 
stories  in  prose  and  verse  for  children  from 
eight  to  twelve. 

Through  the  YeeLr:  Books  I  eLf\d  II 

Wallace  and  Clyde.  Illustrated.  36  cents 
each.  Prose  and  verse  describing  sea- 
sonable topics  m  nature  study,  history  and 
literature.     For  3d  and  4th  grades. 

The  Land  of  Song 

Shutk  and  Dunton.  Book  I.  36  cents; 
Book  II,  48  cents;  Book  III,  54  cents.  The 
best  shorter  poems  in  the  English  language 
for  primary,  lower  grammar  and  upper 
grammar  grades  respectively. 

Nocture  in  Verse 

LovEjOY.  320  pages.  60  cents.  A  "Nature- 
Poetry  "  Reader  for  primary  grades,  but 
with  poems  of  high  literary  quality. 

Poetry  of  the  SeeLSons 

LovEjoY.  336  pages.  60  cents.  300  of 
the  most  satisfactory  poems  on  Nature 
for  grammar  grades.     Fully  Illustrated. 

The  Plant  Baby  OLnd  its  Friends 

Brown  160  pages.  Illustrated.  48  cents. 
For  little  be^nners  in  botany. 


For  complete  list  0/  our  Attractive   Volumes  for  Supplementary  Reading  and  for  de- 
tailed information  regarding  any  one  of  our  books ^  address  the  publishers. 

SILVER.    BURDETT    &    COMPANY. 

29.33    Ea^st    19th    Street 
N£W    YORK 


Springtime  Flowers 

NoRCROSs.  91  pages.  Illustrated.  36  cents. 
Botany  lessons  in  pleasing  story  form  for 
3d  ana  4th  grades. 

Seven  Great  American  Poets  ^ 

Hart.  Illustrated.  90  cents  Biog^phi- 
cal  and  critical  sketches  of  the  men  who 
take  highest  rank  in  American  poetry. 

The  World  and  its  People 

36  to  72  cents.  A  series  of  ten  Geographi- 
cal Readers,  fust  published :  The  South 
American  Republics,  Fisher  and  Mark- 
wick.  Excellently  Illustrated.  60  cents. 
Send  for  list, 

AmericQ^n  Inventions  and  Inventors 

MowRY.  Illustrated.  65  cents.  ♦•One  of 
the  noblest  contributions  which  modem 
educational  ideas  have  made  to  history, 
civics  and  economics  through  supplemen- 
tary   reading,  ''^fournal  of  Educa  Hon. 

ColonioLl  MoLSsachusetts 

Dawfs.  Illustrated.  54  cents.  • 'First 
lessons  in  historj^  all  the  more  fascinating 
because  they  do  not  have  to  be  learned. " — 
Boston  Herald, 

First    Steps   in    the    History    of    our 
Country 

Mo  WRY.  Illustrated.  60  cents.  Through 
thirty -nine  biographical  sketches  the  thread 
of  history  is  woven. 

The  Rescue  of  Cubot 

Draper.     Illustrated.    $1.00.    The.  War  of 

•    1898  as  an  episode  in  the  growth  of  free 

government ;  a  narrative  of  noble  influence. 
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We  refer  to  that  splendid  Illustrated  Monthly  Literary 
Journal.  You  ought  to  read  it!  Your  boy  ought  to  read 
it!  You  should  have  it  in  your  schooL  Try  it  for  sup- 
plementary reading.  With  American  Education,  that 
peerless  school  journal— in  combination,  both  for  only 
$1.60 


NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  8i  Chapel  Street,  Albany,   N.  Y. 


P//oro-£vG/iAVf/is, 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 


No.  556.  Vertical 


,^  i^f ii|]aii2$jg»,:*^ 


Try  them  In  yoiir  School  and  order;,throagh  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTCRBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Pictnre  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Oema  of  Art  for  26  oenta.  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  posta^^  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  eatiafaction  in  every  respect  Send  for  aampie  free  and  deeciip- 
tive  circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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THE   FIRST    FOUR    BOOKS 
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GrSLded   LitereLt\ire  ICeeLders 
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Artistic  in  every  detail 
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teachers 
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Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 
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Important    Educational   Books 


The  Gvil  War  and  the  Constitution 


By  JOmf  W.  BUR0B88,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ProfMBor  of  Political  Science 
and  Constitatioiial  Law  in  Colombia  Unlvenity.     a  vole.    8a. 00,  net. 

This  historical  work  of  unquestioned  interest  is  the  fifth  number  of  the  American 
History  Series,  to  which  Professor  Burgess  has  already  contributed  a  volume  entitled 
The  Middle  Period.  The  new  work  covers  the  interesting  and  most  important 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  It  is  eminently  a  constitutional  history 
in  its  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the  light  of  public  law  and  political  science, 
but  it  is  also  a  stirring  and  graphic  account  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  which  the 
author  was  a  participator.  An  especial  feature  of  the  book  is  its  brilliant  and  search- 
portraiture  of  the  g^eat  personalities  concerned  in  the  contest  on  both  sides. 


Government  in  State  and  Nation 


A  Text-book  for 
High  Schools 


By  JAMBS  A.  JAMBS,  Ph.D.,  Profeesor  of  History  in  Forthwestem 
University,  and  ALBBRT  R.  SAVFORD,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Normal  School,      xamo.    $x.oo,  net. 

The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Civil  Government  a  book  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  best  texts  in  History,  Literature,  and  Science.  They  place 
emphasis  upon  the  actual  workings  of  the  National  Government  and  give  promi- 
nence to  practical  problems  of  state  aud  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  con- 
nection with  elections,  trials,  taxation,  and  other  subjects,  thus  bringing  pupils  face 
to  face  with  government  as  it  really  operates  and  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

General  History  of  Europe  (300  ad.  to  1900) 

By  OLIYBR  J.  THATCHBR,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  FBRDHrABD  SCHWHX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.    With  Maps,  Chronological  Tables,  etc.    xamo,    550  pp.    $1.50,  net. 

This  work  aims  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  manual  for  High  School  instruction.  The 
authors  firmly  believe  that  the  use  of  any  single  and  unaided  text — a  practice  still 
common  in  our  schools — is  a  misfortune  and  a  calamity,  and  consequently  the  text  is 
conceived  by  them  as  a  mere  framework  which  the  literature  accompanying  each 
chapter  is  intended  to  clothe  and  elaborate. 

Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

By  CHARLBS  H.  ASHTOF,  Instmctor  in  Harvard  University,    xamo,  366  pp.  $1.15,  ne^ 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  class  room  and  not  as  an  ex  e 

treatise  on  the  subject.  A  large  part  has  been  tested  by  use  for  several..''  *  '  in 
Harvard  University,  and  the  author  has  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  class  J  .  ^  <oc- 
cupies  from  sixty  to  seventy  recitation  hours  upon  the  subject  »*  .  . 

a>j^ 


The  PahUshers  will  be  lAeased  to  give  farther  information  about  these  new  books  npon  request 


O. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Just  Published 

New  Lessons  in  LatngviOLge  (2oi  PeLgos)      ^^        ^^        ^€ 
English  GrammoLr  and  Composition  (336  PagM)  ><    v^ 

By  GORDON  A.  SOUTH  WORTH 

Recent  advances  in  pedagogical  psychology  have  shown  the  need  of  more  scientific 
methods  of  language  teaching  in  grammar  grades.  These  books,  the  very  latest  issued,  are 
the  only  ones  that  meet  this  new  educational  demand.  The  attention  of  all  progressive 
school  officials  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  new  series. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 


THOMAS   R.   SHEWELL   &   CO. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

68  Chauncy  Street  iii  Fifth  Avenue  378  Wabash  Avenue 


Yovir  R,enew^  Free    J^    J^ 

Present  subscribers  to  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  can  secure  a 
year's  renewal  of  subscription  to  that  magazine  free.  There  are  few  who 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  with  very  little  effort. 

Send  us  the  names  of  two  new  yearly  subscribers  (to  each  of  whom 
BAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY'S  splendid  ATLAS  OF 
THE  WORLD  will  be  sent  free)  with  two  dollars,  and  we  will  renew 
your  subscription  to  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  for  one  year. 

This  offer  for  a  limited  time  only.  All  orders  must  be  sent  direct 
to  this  office. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO. 

No.  81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Composition  and  Ttheforic 

Bj  Saba  E.  H.  Lockwood  and  Mast  Aucs  Bkxbson,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  BngllBh  in  the  State  Normal 
School, 3ridgewater,  Mass.  For  introduction,  $1.00. 
Three  important  characteristiQe  which  give  this  book  a  distinct  IndividnaJlty  are:  (1)  the  cnmniaUve  method  of 
treatn^ent  ^howp  in  the  ^ustrative  exi^pies.  In  the  text,  and  especially  in  the  ezerdsee;  (2)  constant  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  pupil's  own  thinking  and  writing;  and  (8),  in  parts  III  and  lY,  the  correlation  of  composition  work 
with  t&e  stody  of  thh  college  requirements  in  English. 


VOoge^s  Latin  Composifton 


Based  upon  Selections  from  Csesar  in  *'  Second  Tear  Latin.  '* 
By  Benjamin  L.  D'Oogb,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.    For  Introdaction, 
40  cents. 

This  book  is  intended  to  accompany  Greenoagh,  D'Ooge,  and  Danieirs  ^'Second  Year  Latin  *^  The  exercises  are 
based  upon  the  text  for  vocabalary  and  idioms  and  general  principles  of  sentence  stmctnre.  In  the  presentation  of  the 
syntax,  instead  of  following  the  chance  or  caprice  of  the  text,  the  rules  have  been  presented  in  a  systematic  and  orderly 
manner.    In  this  latter  particular  the  method  differs  from  tliat  most  in  vogue  in  such  books. 


A  'DescripfiH)e  Speller 


By  Gbobob  B.  Aiton,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minnesota.    For  introduction,  29  cents. 

The  title,  Descriptive  Speller,  comes  from  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  book  is  constructed,  that  interest 
in  a  group  of  words  renders  spelling  lees  formidable.  Therefore  the  words  are  arranged  in  groups  under  such  headings 
as  "Saturday  Afternoon,"  '*The  Fire  Department,^*  '*Parts  of  a  Flower,"  ''Grammatical  Terms,"  "Westminster 
Abbey,"  etc.    A  unique  provision  is  thus  made  for  correlating  spelling  with  all  the  other  school  branches. 

The  GuHford  Speller 

With  Word  Studies  and  Dictionary  Work.    By  A.  B.  Guilford  and  Aabon  Lovbll.    For  introduction,  25  cents. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  does  nofmake  correct  spelling  merely  an  act  of  memory.  The  pnpil  is 
taught  to  reason  and  to  use  the  dictionary,  with  the  result  that  he  ceases  merely  to  guess  at  the  spelling  of  words.  The 
subjects  usually  found  in  spellers,  such  as  homonyms,  syn  onyms,  prefixes,  suffixes,  are  fully  and  interestingly  treated 
in  this  book. 

Lon^s  Secretes  of  the  XOoods 

By  W.  J.  Long,  Author  of  Ways  of  Wood  Folk  and  Wilderness  Ways.    For  introduction,  SO  cents. 

This  is  another  vivid  chapter  in  the  Wood  Folk  Series.  Deer  and  squirrel,  panther  and  musquash,  jay  and  fish- 
hawk,  with  a  score  of  other  shy  wood-dwellers,  appear  just  as  they  are  in  their  wilderness  homes.  The  book  is  a  revela- 
tion of  lives  hitherto  unknown.  The  wood  mouse  that  dies  of  fright  in  the  author*s  hand,  the  savage  old  bull-moose 
that  keeps  him  overnight  in  a  tree,  and  the  big  buck  that]  he  .follows  day  after  day,  are  all  full  of  life  and  color  and 
intensest  interest. 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend 

By  Jbbicain  G.  Pobtbb,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati.   For  introduction,  50  cents. 
This  book,  deals  with  astronomy  from  the  literary  and  legendary  side.    It  is  designed  to  interest  the  student  in  the 
mythology  of  the  sky  as  embodied  in  the  ciassio  stories  of  Greece  and  in  the  folk-lore  of  more  recent  periods,  and  a/* 
referred  to  so  frequently  in  our  best  literature. 
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IMPORTANT    TEXT-BOOKS 

TARR  AND  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

A  New  Series  of  Geographies  ioTThree  or  Five  Volames.    Size  of  BooksI6>i^  x  7^  inches.  ^alf-Leather.    Bj  RALPH 'S.  TABB, 
B.Sm!?.O.S.A.,  Cornell  Universitj,  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Fh.D.,  Teachers'  College,  Co  nmbia  University. 

The  Three  Book  Series— First  Book  (4th  and  6th  Tears)  Home  Geography  and  the  Barth  as  a  Whole    ....  60  cents 

Second  Book  (6th  Tear)  North  America       .•..•••.•..  75  cents 

Third  Book  (7th  Tear)  Europe  and  Other  Continents 75  cents 

The  Five  Book  Seriea— First  Part  (4th  Tear)  Home  Geography 40  cents 

Second  Part  (5th  Tear)  The  Earth  as  a  Whole      ..•..•••••  40  cents 

Third  Part  (6th  Tear)  North  America     • ••••78  cents 

Fourth  Part  (7th  Tear)  Earope,  Soath  America,  etc 60  cents 

Fifth  Part  (8th  Tear)  Asia  and  Africa,  with  Review  of  North'AmerIca 40  cents 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  some  courses  of  stady  the  section  from  the  Third  Book  treating  of  South  America  is^  bound  up 
with  the  Second  Book,  thus  bringing  North  and  South  America  together  in  one  volume.  | 


New  York  Stotte  Supplement   of  Tarr    &  McMurry's  I  Geographies 

By  R.  H.  WHiTBKKf^uperintendent  of  .Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.    Price  80  cents. 


THE  RATIONAL  SPELLER 

Words  classified  upon  the|basifl|of  similarity  of  FormTand  Sound  and  arranged  [by  Grades.'  By  FbaxkCJ.  Diaxohd,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Tonawanda,  N.kT.    ISmo,  Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 


THE  ORIENT  AND  GREECE 

ByjQ.  W.  BoTsroBD,  HarvardTdnlversity. 
A  new  edition  of  the  History  of  Greece,  containing  additional  material  !on  the  'OrientalSNations.    In  its  present  f  erm  the*book 
conforms  in  every  way  to  the  requirements  of  the  Regents*  SyDabns  in  Ancient  History.    8vo,  Half -Leather.    Price,  |1.80. 
Issued  also  in  separate  pamphlet.    Price,  25  cents. 


PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

By  Abthxtb  Schttltzb,  Ph.D.,  DeWitt  CIinton|High  School,  New  jTork^  City,  and  [F.  L.^  Sxvxnoak,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Stevens]  School, 
Hoboken,  N.J.    Half-Leather.    Price,  $1.10. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 
(1)    Systematic  Introduction  into  Original  Work. 
(^    Pedagogical  Arrangement  of  the  Propositions. 

(8)    Analysis  of  proposItionsCdeveloped  in  a  much  more  concrete  and^direct  manner  than  is  usually  found  inmost  text-books, 
(i)    General  principles  are  developed  which  are  of  fundamental  Importance  for  origlnal^work. 
(5)    An  unusually  large  number  of  exercises. 


A  PRIMER  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

[An  Explanation  of  FamillarJEconomic  PhenomeDa,'Leading  to  an^understanding  of  Their  Laws  and  Relationships. 

By  S.  T.  Wood 
12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 
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Penci  I 
Bests 


The  best  graphite,  the  best 
cedar^  and  the  highest  skill 
of  the  best  pencil  makers 
are  combined  in  the  best 
pencils  the  world  of  pencil 
users  has  ever  known — 

Dixon's 

Atnerlcran  Grapliite 

Pencils 

They  do  the  best  work,  and 
do  it  most  economically  ; 
the  leads  wear  longest  and 
break  least. 


Buy   DIXON'S  pencils    for    all   pencil    needs.     If   yoa 
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PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  WALTER  B.  GUNNISON,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  S  the  movements  of  a  ship  that  is  being 
drifted  about  by  different  winds  and 
currents  can  be  determined  most  accurately 
by  the  seamen  on  board  by  use  of  the  plum- 
met and  line,  charts  and  compasses,  yet  they 
can  also  be  determined  in  a  general  way  by 
those  who  are  watching  the  movements 
from  a  fixed  point  on  shore.  So  from  th^ 
standpoint  of  a  secondary 
man,  I  shall  call  attention 
to  a  few  points  which  indi- 
cate the  movement  and 
tendency  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  above  us. 

In  a  general  way  I 
should  characterize  the 
whole  drift  of  the  higher 
institutions  as  helpful  and 
encouraging.  The  general 
awakening  that  has 
touched  every  department 
of  educational  endeavor 
seems  at  last  to  have 
reached  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  they  are 
now  taking  a  rational  place 
in  the  system  of  national  education.  I  say 
this  advisedly.  While  there  is  a  tradition 
that  all  advances  in  education  proceed  from 
above  downwards,  I  feel  safe  in  asserting 
that  the  great  awakening  of  the  last  few 
decades  has  been  largely  from  below  up- 
wards. The  wonderful  organization  and 
development  of  primary  education  with  its 
careful  supervision,  its  kindergartens  and 
manual  work,  has  modified  largely  the  in- 
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struction  in  secondary  work.  The  articula- 
tion there  has  become  reasonably  accom- 
plished, and  now  the  same  process  is  rapidly 
being  effected  between  secondary  and 
higher  institutions. 

This  is  notably  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
plished work  of  the  united  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland.  For  years  the 
whims  of  individual  col- 
leges or  professors  has 
placed  upon  the  secondary 
schools  the  enormous  and 
wholly  discouraging  work 
of  having  as  many  differ- 
ent lines  of  preparation  as 
there  were  institutions 
whose  instruction  was 
sought.  By  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  uni- 
form series  of  examina- 
tions on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,  examinations 
which  have  been  carefully 
made  with  reference  to 
the  work  done  in  the 
secondary  schools,  a  great  step  has  been 
taken  toward  an  intelligent  and  coherent 
extension  of  educational  facilities. 

The  broadening  tendencies  in  higher  edu- 
cation, too,  have  been  very  manifest.  We 
use  many  figures  of  speech  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  education — the  river  with  its 
tributary  streams — the  pyramid — ^but  to  me 
the  most  nearly  accurate  is  that  of  the 
mountain    rising    from    the  plain    until    it 
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towers  among  the  clouds — its  summit 
always  inaccessible  and  perhaps  indiscerni- 
ble save  for  the  occasional  glimpse  to  the 
eye  of  genius.  The  fertile  fields  and  foot 
hills  teem  with  life  and  with  every  form  of 
industry  and  may  well  picture  the  work  of 
primary  education  the  great  sub-structure 
on  which  all  else  rests, — ^the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  the  entire  structure. 
Above  this  would  be  the  belt  representing 
secondary  education — only  a  little  above — 
differing  only  in  degree  from  the  mass  be- 
low and  a  very  essential  part  of  the  great 
base.  Above  all  this  comes  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  higher  institutions.  Be- 
tween this  portion  and  that  represented  by 
secondary  education  has  long  been  appar- 
ently a  stratum  unoccupied,  save  perhaps 
by  clouds,  which  have  served  to  shut  off 
the  vision  of  one  from  the  other.  Too  often 
the  upper  portion  has  had  its  home  and  field 
of  endeavor  far  beyond  the  line  of  vegeta- 
tfon  and  from  that  arid  belt  has  come  little 
to  interest  and  quicken  those  below.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  upper  work  too  often 
were  clad  in  skins.  They  let  their  hair  and 
beard  grow.  They  were  engrossed  in  affairs 
entirely  beyond  the  world  and  its  great 
movements.  Like  the  boy  who  passed 
through  the  Alpine  village,  bearing  through 
snow  and  ice  the  little  flag  with  "Excelsior" 
upon  it,  the  great  universities  have  been 
striving  to  reach  the  great  heights  beyond 
and  looking  forward  with  no  thought  or 
care  for  their  responsibilities  toward  the 
great  world  below. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  cry  has 
often  arisen  from  the  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry, that  higher  education  unfits  one  for 
the  struggle  with  the  world,  but  as  I  have 
suggested,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
change  the  method  and  the  aim.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  higher  education,  whose  attitude 
has  been  simply  a  star-gazing  one,  are  be- 
ginning to  look  not  only  upward,  but  around 
and  down  and  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
all  speculation  and  philosophy  and  attain- 


ment of  the  higher  work  are  valuable  only 
as  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  solving 
the  great  questions  of  world  interest.  In 
short,  the  methods  of  the  colleges  are  be- 
coming more  human  and  their  lines  of  effort 
are  beginning  to  extend  downward  through 
the  secondary  field  to  the  most  primary 
endeavors  and  interests.  The  rise  of  col- 
lege and  university  settlements  for  the  study 
of  social  problems,  the  modification  and 
unification  of  entrance  requirements,  the 
establishment  of  courses  that  will  fit  on 
closely  to  any  four  years  of  work  the  sec- 
ondary schools  may  do,  all  show  the  power 
of  some  regenerating  influences  in  higher 
institutions  undreamed  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Humanity  has  been  recognized  aijd  heroic 
efforts  to  bless  and  encourage  it  are  more 
to-day  than  ever  the  aim  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  our  universities. 

This  tendency  of  helpfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  institutions  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  very  recent  change  of 
attitude  of  many  of  them  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  education.  It  is  only  within  a 
very  few  years  that  any  of  our  leading  insti- 
tutions in  any  way  recognized  the  existence 
of  any  such  thing  as  proper  educational 
standards  and  methods.  If  a  man  knew  his 
subject  thoroughly  he  was  regarded  as 
equipped  to  teach.  The  fact  was  absolutely 
ignored  that  in  order  to  properly  instruct 
one  must  not  alone  know  the  subject  that 
is  to  be  taught,  but  also  the  subject  who 
is  to  be  taught;  that  all  proper  education 
should  realize  the  fact  that  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions;  that 
while  the  principles  underlying  the  teach- 
ing in  kindergartens  and  universities  are  the 
same,  the  methods  and  objects  are  widely 
different.  How  many  of  the  classes  in  our 
secondary  schools  have  been  stupefied  and 
deadened  by  the  transference  to  these 
schools  of  university  methods  and  practices 
good  in  their  place.  But  thanks  to  the 
broadening  tendencies  of  the  day  we  are 
having  candidates  whose  ripe  scholarship 
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has  been  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  secondary  education,  under  men 
who  have  had  wide  knd  successful  experi- 
ence in  this  line  of  work. 

Again  the  tendency  of  higher  education 
is  to  take  a  broader  view  over  the  whole 
field.  Education  seems  to  have  a  more  true 
and  full  meaning  than  ever  before.  More 
stress  is  laid  on  character  than  on  Greek. 
The  brawling  contentions  between  town  and 
gown  are  ceasing  in  all  reputable  institu- 
tions. To-day  a  matriculation  is  no  longer 
a  protection  against  the  service  of  a' civil  or 
a  criminal  process.  Athletics  no  longer  is 
the  province  of  the  paid  coach  or  profes- 


sional gamester,  but  it  is  the  solicitous  con- 
cern of  faculty  direction.  The  college  man 
must  possess  not  alone  knowledge  of  books, 
but  he  must  be  the  possessor  of  the  spirit 
of  the  gentleman.  These  changes,  not  of 
long  standing  all  of  them,  indicate  conclu- 
sively to  those  of  us  who  are  viewing  the 
movements  of  higher  education  from  be- 
neath, a  tendency  which  promises  much  for 
the  future  of  education.  They  are  all  up- 
ward and  in  the  line  of  a  broad,  intelligent 
and  human  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  of  this  age  of  progress  of 
which  we  are  more  and  more  an  essential 
part. 


COMPARISON  OF  EUTDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 


BLLKN  JONBS,  SUFKRYISOR  OF 

THE  subject  is,  or  should  be,  of  vital 
interest  to  every  kindergartner,  for  it 
really  seems  to  be  the  skeleton  of  our  whole 
kindergarten  body.  If  I  were  asked  what 
phase  of  work  would  best  reveal  the  kinder- 
gartner's  grasp  of  Frcebel's  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  education,  I  think  I  should  be 
tempted  to  answer,  "The  kindergartner's 
power  to  plan  her  program,  and  the  success 
with  which  she  could  apply  this  to  the 
child's  development."  For  through  this  we 
could  judge  of  her  insight  into  the  games, 
mother  play,  gifts,  occupations  and  stories 
of  the  kindergarten;  and  also  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  child  physically,  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually. We  could  also  judge  of  her  grasp 
of  Frcebel's  vital  principles,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  her  own  personal  culture. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  plan  or  guide  which  for  con- 
venience we  will  call  a  program.  Of  course 
among  the  kindergartners,  as  well  as  among 
other  workers,  we  find  here  and  there  real 
artists  or  lights  who  are  on  so  much  higher 
plane  than  ordinary  mortals  that  they  have 
transcended  the  needs  of  the  lesser  lights; 
but  speaking  on  general  principles,  a  plan 
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is  not  only  a  convenience,  but  a  necessity. 
When  we  have  made  Frcebel's  principles  as 
much  a  part  of  ourselves  as  have  some  of 
our  strongest  workers,  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  what  they 
can  now  do,  i.  e,  work  on  what  we  might 
call  an  impromptu  plan;  but  I  doubt  our 
being  able  to  do  so,  even  with  their  experi- 
ence, for  this  must  require  an  exceptional 
character.  In  the  first  place  were  we  to 
attempt  this  style  of  work,  a  small  class 
would  be  a  necessity, — for  no  ordinary 
intellect  could  keep  in  mind  the  special 
needs  and  points  of  departure  for  a  great 
number  of  children;  and  we  at  least  who 
speak  from  the  public  school  standpoint, 
cannot  say  that  classes  are  small. 

Then,  too,  should  we  depend  upon  a 
chance  occurrence  for  our  topic  of  conver- 
sation and  hence  the  subject  for  our  games, 
as  for  instance  a  new  toy,  a  new  baby,  or 
a  journey  of  one  of  the  children,  or  even 
should  we  depend  upon  the  drift  of  the 
conversation  to-day  as  indicating  the  sub- 
ject for  to-morrow,  could  we  ever  be  sure 
of  finding  the  common  point  of  departure 
for  all  the  children?  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  what  your  plan  of  work  is,  or  if,  per- 
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haps,  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  work 
without  a  plan,  but  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  when  I  refer  to  Albany  work  1 
am  really  quoting  Miss  Blow — for  she 
stands  back  of  the  kindergarten  program 
work  of  Albany  and  many  surrounding 
places.  And  many  of  us  cannot  help  feel- 
ing supremely  grateful  that  a  Miss  Blow 
has  lived  in  this  generation  of  kindergarten 
workers  to  recall  us  to  a  Frcebelian  develop- 
ment of  the  children  from  which  we  had 
unconsciously  wandered;  and  we  tremble 
to  think  where  we  might  have  drifted  had 
not  Miss  Blow,  with  her  keen  insight, 
warned  us  of  our  danger. 

Do  you  ask  "What  danger  ?"  I  will  ans- 
wer, the  danger  of  an  illustrative  program. 
And  if  our  influence  to-day  can  be  the  means 
of  preventing  even  one  kindergartner  from  . 
living  through  this  stage  of  experience,  we 
will  be  gratified.  Mind  you,  I  did  not  say 
satisfied,  for  we  will  never  be  satisfied  until 
quite  assured  that  the  whole  kindergarten- 
world  has  recovered  from  this  contagious 
disease,  and  that  all  danger  of  further  con- 
tagion has  been  stamped  out.  Perhaps 
many  of  us  can  recall  with  what  a  shock  we 
read  Miss  Blow's  "Danger  Signal"  in  the 
Kindergarten  Review  of  January,  1898,  in 
which  she  so  plainly  told  us  that  while  call- 
ing ourselves  Frcebelian,  we  were  Her- 
bartian  in  our  principles,  and  suggested 
that  we  should  at  least  be  honest  enough 
to  own  to  being  followers  of  Herbart  if  we 
approved  of  this  plan,  instead  of  untruth- 
fully calling  ourselves  Frcebelian. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  whose  kin- 
dergarten life  has  been  so  ideal  that  they 
do  not  know  what  we  mean  by  an  illustra- 
tive or  Herbartian  program.  It  is  when  we 
conclude  that  the  same  story  must  be  told 
the  children  in  all  phases  of  a  kindergarten 
meaning — that  the  morning  talk,  songs, 
games,  stories,  gifts  and  occupations  should 
each  tell  the  same  thought  in  its  own  way ; 
and  not  for  one  morning  only,  but  often  for 
a  week  at  a  time,  and  even  sometimes  for  a 


month  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  ability  of  the  kindergartner  to 
manipulate  Frcebers  rheans  of  expression, 
his  gifts  and  occupations  to  cover  so  long 
a  period  of  time.  What  is  the  result 
of  this  kind  of  work?  In  the  first  place 
the  teacher  is  very  much  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  she  certainly  insinuates  her- 
self into  the  child's  mind.  She  has  found 
out  what  can  be  done  with  the  gift  material 
and  practically  says  to  herself,  "The  chil- 
dren will  be  surprised  and  pleased  when 
I  let  them  know  that  they  can  make  a 
picture  of  such  and  such  a  thing  with  the 
third  gift  perhaps,  or  the  tablets.  Where  is 
the  development  of  the  child's  self-activity 
in  such  work  as  this?  And  of  what  use  is 
our  system  of  training  class  work  where  the 
pupils  are  brought  face  to  face  with  Froe- 
bel's  underlying  principles,  and  then  arc 
expected  to  plan  for  the  children  without 
reference  to  these  principles?  Lessons 
given  to  the  children  in  this  way  must  be 
disjointed  and  we  find  no  connection  be- 
tween a  lesson  given  with  the  sticks  to-day 
and  the  last  lesson  in  sticks.  Consequently 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  allow  the  children 
to  use  the  gifts  in  as  simple  a  manner  as 
they  were  able  to  use  them  in  the  fall  when 
they  entered  kindergarten.  In  thus  con- 
sidering the  material  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  child,  we  violate  Froebel's  principle 
of  relationships — for  he*  says  "Give  nothing 
to  the  child  unrelated."  What  we  should 
really  do  is  to  help  him  to  organize  what  is 
already  in  his  mind  in  confusion,  instead  of 
adding  more  confusion. 

What  is  the  first  step  towards  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos?  Organization  and 
classification — ^just  what  was  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  God  separated  day 
from  night,— -earth  from  the  heavens, — ^land 
from  the  water.  He  assigned  each  phase  of 
His  creation  its  own  special  place  and  work 
and  brought  all  under  His  own  perfect 
laws. 

So  when  the  child  comes  to  us  he  has  had 
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many  experiences  and  impressions,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  cm*  class- 
ify them.  This  is  where  the  kindergarten 
steps  in,  and  by  a  watchful  following  of  the 
child  and  a  careful  introduction  of  Frcebel's 
wonderful  gifts  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  the  typical  qualities  of  all  objects,  thus 
receiving  standards  to  which  he  may  refer 
all  variations  of  these  standards.  He  be- 
comes familiar  with  typical  forms,  colors, 
activities,  direction,  position  and  number; 
and  by  receiving  not  only  the  gifts  as  a 
whole  in  logical  sequence,  but  each  special 
gift  also  in  sequence,  he  becomes  familiar 
with  one  of  nature's  laws  and  a  law  of  his 
own  being.  Does  not  Froebel  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  Man  warn  us  not  to  forget  that  the 
same  laws  rule  in  nature  and  the  child? 
Then,  too,  in  holding  ourselves  to  this  much 
abused  method,  we  are  apt  to  concentrate 
on  the  accidental  rather  than  the  universal, 
and  our  connections  are  forced  and  in  many 
cases  ridiculous;  as,  for  instance,  forcing 
upon  the  child  a  connection  between  the 
Game  of  Knights  and  the  fourth  gift  beauty 
sequence.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  little  boy 
who  grew  tired  of  the  subject  of  apples,  and 
finally,  when  told  to  draw  apples,  he  drew 
a  few  and  then  drew  a  pig?  When  asked 
by  the  disappointed  teacher  why  he  did  not 
follow  directions,  he  answered,  "these  are 
the  apples  and  this  is  the  pig  which  ate 
them  all."  I  suppose  he  had  had  apples 
served  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper; 
had  had  them  for  morning  talk,  games, 
table  work;  had  had  them  cooked  and  un- 
cooked, whole  and  sliced ;  had  had  them  in 
the  seed,  tree  blosscHn  and  fruit,  and  then 
had  gathered  them  and  shipped  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me,  I  am  not  criticising  the  fact  of  the  story 
of  the  apple  for  the  progressive  tracing 
through  the  steps  of  a  sequence  either  back- 
ward or  forward  is  good ;  but  I  am  criticis- 
ing the  use  of  the  gifts  in  this  symbolic  way. 
Let  this  always  come  from  the  children,  if 
at  all.      Never  force  upon  them  the  sym- 


bolism which  may  occur  to  our  grown  up 
minds. 

Now,  perhaps,  some  one  may  be  asking 
herself  the  same  question  asked  by  so  many 
kindergartners  when  warned  by  Miss  Blow : 
"How  may  I  get  back  to  the  right  path 
now  that  I  have  wandered  from  it?"  Let 
me  quote  a  few  words  from  Miss  Blow. 
"The  purpose  of  the  program  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  The  true  program 
should  be  based  on  the  universal  experi- 
ences of  the  child  and  child-life,  and  de- 
pends on  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  right  conceptions  of  the  gifts, 
occupations,  songs  and  games.  (Surely  the 
kindergartner  using  the  illustrative  plan  has 
not  the  right  conception  of  the  gifts,  occu- 
pations, songs  and  ^ames.) 

2.  The  relation  of  the  gifts,  occupations, 
songs  and  games  to  each  other. 

3.  The  application  of  the  gifts,  occupa- 
tions, songs  and  games  to  the  development 
and  experience  of  the  child." 

In  the  light  of  this  we  find  it  best  to  let 
our  work  group  itself  around  two  centers 
which  are  given  in  contrast,  and  mediated 
by  the  child  himself.  The  first  center,  the 
talks,  stories,  pictures,  songs,  games.  The 
second  center,  the  gifts  and  occupations. 
So  the  questions  which  arise  for  considera- 
tion are,  in  regard  to  the  first  center,  "What 
is  the  logical  succession  of  the  child's  ex- 
periences during  the  year?"  In  regard  to 
the  second  center,  "What  logical  order  shall 
we  follow  in  presenting  to  him  the  gifts 
and  occupations?"  In  regard  to  both  cen- 
ters "What  should  be  the  connection  be- 
tween these  two  centers  of  work  ?"  If  the 
child  is  intensely  interested,  the  thoughts 
he  has  received  in  games,  stories,  pictures, 
etc.,  will  be  reproduced  more  or  less  with 
his  gifts  and  occupations.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  gifts  and  occupations  have 
aroused  in  his  mind  typical  facts,  he  will 
find  these  facts  in  connection  with  his 
pictures  and  games.  Thus  the  child  will 
harmonize  for  himself  these  contrasts. 
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As  the  songs  and  games  are  the  attempt 
to  interpret  what  is  around  the  child  and 
not  what  is  far  away,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  common  points  of  departure  to  meet 
the  needs  of  even  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren, so  we  take  for  this  the  subjects  of  the 
mother  play,  because  they  show  the  mother's 
natural  response  to  universal  manifestations 
of  child  nature.  Agoonack  and  Hiawatha 
are  too  far  removed,  but  the  father,  mother, 
baby,  home,  trades  and  nature  are  near  to 
all  children.  So  the  songs  and  games  must 
make  the  child  acquainted  with  what  the 
home  is  to  him  and  what  he  is  to  the  home 
— ^what  the  trade  world  is  doing  for  him — 
and  also  must  reveal  to  him  nature  and  her 
chain  of  relationships. 

In  determining  whiqh  mother  play  will 
first  respond  to  the  needs  of  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, we  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  all  had  at  least  one  common  ex- 
perience in  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
away  from  home  among  many  other  chil- 
dren who  are  interested  in  them  and  want 
to  call  them  by  name  and  greet  them  with 
friendly  bows  and  songs  each  morning. 
Surely  we  have  a  picture  which  will 
appeal  to  them  in  this  condition  of  aliena- 
tion and  estrangements.  And  we  also  have 
stories  which  picture  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  for  some  imaginative  being;  and  iv 
will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  supply  ball 
games  and  visiting  games  for  these  first 
days. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  second  center — the 
gifts  and  occupations.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  plan  out  in  detail  the  progression 
from  week  to  week  if  our  aim  were  to  give 
specific  aid.  And  here  let  me  say  that  in 
spite  of  all  belief  to  the  contrary,  this  might 
be  done  without  necessitating  mechanical 
work  on  the  part  of  kindergartners.  But 
just  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be  of  use. 
There  are  t3rpical  questions  which  must 
arise  in  the  mind  of  every  kindergartner 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  i,  e.  What 
logical  order  shall  I  follow  in  presenting 


the  gifts  and  occupations  to  the  children? 
How  much  of  all  my  kindergarten  knowl- 
edge can  I  use  in  forty  weeks'  work  with 
the  children?  How  many  gifts  shall  I  me 
in  a  year?  How  much  of  the  second  gift 
will  my  children  be  likely  to  need?  How 
long  shall  they  use  third  gift?  Shall  I  use 
third  gift  in  the  spring,  or  will  the  children 
be  beyond  it?  If  I  wish  to  give  my  class 
a  certain  number  of  stick  lessons  during  the 
year,  how  many  of  these  lessons  shall  be 
in  relation  to  life  forms?  beauty  forms? 
knowledge  forms?  After  a  few  leading 
questions  such  as  these,  if  you  were  to  make 
out  a  good  logical  sequence  of  lessons  in 
each  gift  and  occupation,  having  decided  as 
to  the  special  characteristics  to  be  empha- 
sized, you  could  not  go  as  far  astray  as 
though  using  the  gifts  and  occupations 
merely  to  illustrate.  But  the  satisfaction  in 
this  would  only  be  a  transient  one,  for  doubts 
and  queries  would  soon  arise  and  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  and  effort  would  be 
lost  in  experimenting  and  changing  in  order 
to  get  the  best ;  then  would  come  the  decis- 
ion that  you  must  come  in  touch  with  some 
one  of  a  broader  experience  and  knowledge 
than  yourself.  This  is  where  Miss  Blow's 
program  came  to  our  assistance,  as  it  meets 
all  doubts  and  difficulties,  because  it  is 
founded  on  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
child-nature  and  also  a  thorough  compre- 
hension and  interpretation  of  Frcebel's 
works. 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing 
what  you  can  do  well  and  doing  well  whatever 
you  do,  without  a  thought  of  iimt.'-Longfellaw, 


The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 
Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small, 

Are  close-knit  strands  of  unbroken  thread 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 

The  world  may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring  no  bells ; 

The  book  of  life  the  shining  record  tells. 

— Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
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DR.  JOHN 

(For  portrait  8 

r\R.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
\n  tht  Educational  Review,  protesting 
against  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  magnifying 
original  research  and  investigation  as  the 
necessary  element  of  a  progressive  and 
effective  scholar,  says,  "It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  productive  scholarship  and 
printing  are  far  from  being  identical.  The 
highest  type  of  productive  scholarship  in 
our  day  finds  its  expression  through  will- 
work  in  institutions  great  and  small."  Dr. 
Butler  calls  attention  to  the  point  that  be- 
sides the  fact-knowledge  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  printing,  we  have  the  infinitely 
more  valuable  will-action  which  finds  its 
expression  in  fuller,  deeper,  richer  and 
new  and  more  effective  combinations 
of  human  minds  and  human  effort. 
There  are  many  co-operators  in  this 
work  along  educational  lines  of  whom  the 
general  public  and  the  average  school  man 
hears  but  little,  yet  in  their  own  field  and  in 
their  own  way  they  are  exerting  this  pro- 
ductive scholarship  in  will  action  that  cer- 
tainly tends  to  wider  interpretation  and 
nobler  effort  by  human  minds.  Among  the 
many  thus  putting  their  scholarship  in  con- 
crete work  with  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  to  labor  in  the  schools  of  the  land, 
none  is  more  effectively  and  honestly  suc- 
cessful than  the  president  of  the  Geneseo 
Normal  School  whose  sketch  appears 
below. 

When  Dr.  John  M.  Milne  succeeded  his 
brother,  now  President  of  the  State  Normal 
College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  successfully  he  would  carry 
CO  the  institution  so  efficiently  managed  by 
his  predecessor.  To  say  that  the  com- 
parison bringh  him  no  discredit  is  a  high 
compliment.  Beginning  his  work  as  head 
of  such  an  important  institution  when 
but    practically    a    mere    boy,    his    charm 


M.  MILNE 

M  front  cover) 

of  manner,  absolute  integrity  and  rare  good 
sense  carried  him  easily  and  successfully 
through  the  many  difficulties  that  would 
naturally  arise  under  such  conditions.  To 
say  that  friction  in  faculty  or  school  is 
practically  unknown  at  the  Geneseo  Normal, 
that  its  attendance  and  material  advantages 
have  simply  boomed,  that  withal  its  students 
and  its  work  are  generally  recognizetl  as 
among  the  best  is  a  brief  but  none  the  less 
accurate  and  creditable  epitome  of  his  four- 
teen years  work  at  the  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  State 
Normal  and  Training  School. 

Now  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  magnifi- 
cent health  and  the  best  of  life  before  him, 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  beginning 
such  work  and  consider  it  an  honor  to  have 
won  such  a  place,  he  finds  himself  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  administrator  and 
expert  in  manual  training  of  teachers. 

If  his  growth  during  the  succeeding 
years  of  his  life  is  in  any  manner  propor- 
tionate to  that  which  he  has  already 
attained,  there  is  no  telling  the  success  and 
usefulness  that  may  yet  be  his. 

John  M.  Milne  was  bom  near  Aberdeen, 
in  Scotland,  March  3,  1850.  His  father, 
Charles  Milne,  was  by  occupation  a  miller. 
He  left  Scotland  and  came  to  America 
in  1852,  and  resided  with  his  parents  at 
West  Rush,  and  afterwards  at  HoUey.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  winters  and  in 
the  other  seasons  did  farm  work  at  monthly 
wages.  Agricultural  pursuits  howeve*-, 
were  not  to  be  the  destiny  of  a  young  man 
of  his  scholarly  tastes  and  aspirations  and 
his  great  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
He  had  determined  early  to  follow  a  pro- 
fessional life ;  and  after  four  years  of  labor 
as  a  farm  hand  he  began  the  foundation  for 
his  future  career  by  entering  the  Normal 
School  at  Brockport,  where  after  four  years 
of  diligent  application  he  was  graduated 
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with  high  honors  in  1871,  as  qualified  to  be 
a  teacher. 

He  therefore,  directly  upon  graduation 
from  Brockport,  entered  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  but  one  year.  Hav- 
ing already  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  he  was  at  this  time  tendered  the 
appointment  of  instructor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  this  school,  which  position  he 
accepted  and  came  to  Geneseo  in  1872. 
Although  the  duties  attached  to  his  new 
office  were  taxing  and  at  times  arduous,  he 
still  clung  to  his  determination  to  secure  a 
college  education,  and  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  authorities  of  Rochester  Univerr 
sity,  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  a  non- 
resident course,  and  in  this  manner  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  the  class  of  '79, 
with  all  the  honors  attached  to  a  regular 
attendance.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School. 

During  his  residence  in  Geneseo  he  has 
identified  himself  prominently  with  local 
affairs,  and  served  as  president  of  the  vil- 
lage in  '97,  '98  and  '99.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  of  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1890. 


SUPT-  JAMES  M,  CRANE 

\A/E  tell  this  month  the  story  of  one 
whose  work  as  a  teacher  has  been 
confined  to  the  territory  in  which  he  spent 
his  youth  and  in  which  he  early  began  his 
teaching  work.  This  is  so  seldom  the  case, 
that  when  it  is  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
indifference,  self-satisfaction  and  lack  of 
progressive  spirit  is  the  cause.  Just  why 
this  should  be  the  case,  why  a  man  should 
not  be  respected  for  a  disposition  to  con- 
tinue the  work  where  he  began,  to  do  that 
which  he  finds  at  hand  to  do  and  to  try  to 
perfect  it  instead  of  hopping  about  to  stir 
things  up  in  new  field  after  new  field,  never 
remaining  long  enough  to  secure  permanent 


results,  is  explainable  only  by  the  news- 
paper and  public  laudation  of  men  restless 
for  sudden  and  rapid  promotion. 

The  subject  of  this  month's  sketch  can- 
not be  accused  of  holding  fast  to  his  first 
choice  of  locality  for  work  through  any 
lack  of  progressiveness  or  undue  compla- 
cency with  his  work  and  its  results.  We 
find  him  at  all  times  endeavoring  to  improve 
his  own  preparation  and  the  work  of  those 


SUPT.   JAMES    M.    CRANE 

with  whom  he  is  associated,  as  well  as  those 
under  him.  At  a  time  of  life  when  most 
men  would  consider  that  their  views  were 
too  well  fixed  to  permit  a  change  and  that 
the  task  itself  was  too  severe,  he  undertook 
to  become  versed  in  the  latest  and  the  sound- 
est points  of  view  and  purposes  of  pedagogy 
by  taking  and  completing  a  course  leading 
to  Pd.  M.  at  New  York  University  School 
of  Pedagogy. 

There  is  something  very  much  to  admire 
in  such  a  career,  and  when  it  includes  an 
experience  covering  country  school  teach- 
ing, county  supervision,  high  school  teach- 
ing and  principalship,  and  finally  city 
superintendent,  we  should  say  that  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  is  fortunate  in  possessing  one 
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haviilg  this  wide  experience  and  slowly 
matured  pedagogical  traiining  at  the  head 
of  its  school  system. 

James  M.  Crane,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  was  born  near 
Circleville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  justice  of  the 
peace  and  during  his  life  spent  much  time 
in  teaching.  In  early  life  Mr.  Crane 
attended  the  district  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  began  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
While  teaching  he  pursued  a  college  pre- 
paratory course  under  a  private  tutor,  which 
course  he  afterwards  completed  in  a  private 
school  in  Circleville.  He  finally  decided  to 
take  a  normal  course  and  entered  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany  in  September, 
1862,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  July 
of  the  following  year.  Since  then  he  has 
been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 


state  continuously.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  public  school  part  of  the  year, 
leaving  there  to  take  a  similar  position  at 
Walden,  N.  Y.  After  three  years'  service 
at  that  place  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Newburgh  Grammar  School  No.  4,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1866.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  assistant  principal  of  the  New- 
burgh Free  Academy.  After  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  eighteen  years,  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  all,  he  was  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  in  September,  1886, 
which  position  he  filled  until  his  election  as 
superintendent,  January  10,  1901. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1890. 
After  completing  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  he  was  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  New  York  University,  in  1893, 
with  the  degree  of  Pd.  M. 


TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Life  is  too  short  to  waste 
In  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark. 

Quarrel  or  reprimand: 
'Twill  soon  be  dark; 

Up !  mind  thine  own  aim,  and 
God  speed  the  mark! 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 


A  PESSIMIST  is  an  egotist  who  foolishly 
imagines  the  sun  sets  every  time  he  shuts 
his  eyes. — Florida  School  Exponent. 


The  teacher  who  expects  a  parent  to  be 
reasonable  about  his  own  child  is  a  very 
unreasonable  teacher. — Judge  Gaynor, 


Q)RRECT  theory  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  correct  teaching.  Good  teaching  based 
upon  a  false  theory  is  impossible. — Ohio 
Teacher. 


The  children  must  learn  the  three  R's; 
but  the  teacher  must  be  blessed  with  the 
three  G's:  Grace,  Gumption  and  Grit. — 
Southern  Educational  Journal, 


Many  faults  for  which  children  are  pun- 
ished are  faults  of  immaturity,  and  require 
no  punishment,  for  they  will  correct  them- 
selves in  time. — Helen  A,  Coith, 


Some  men  pride  themselves  on  their  ob- 
stinacy, forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  has  adopted  the 
donkey  as  the  common  symbol  for  obstinacy 
and  idiocy. — Florida  School  Exponent, 


Practice  the  inverse  of  the  Socratic 
method.  Instead  of  questioning  the  child, 
get  the  child  to  question  you.  That  is  an 
art  better  than  that  of  Socrates.  In  your 
teaching  be  a  parent  rather  than  a  midwife. 
— Exchange. 
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There  is  nothing  worse  than  to  gather 
into  one  school  children  of  one  set,  one  sect, 
one  nationality,  or  of  one  race.  They  should 
all  be  brought  together,  so  that  the  rich 
man's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son,  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  may  learn 
that  the  best  that  is  in  them  is  what  is  com- 
mon of  them  — Ih.  William  H,  Maxwell, 


To  BE  alert ;  to  know  what  is  transpiring  in 
the  field  of  pedagogics ;  to  discern  the  trend 
in  educational  movements;  to  discriminate 
between  the  false  and  the  true,  the  sound 
and  the  unsound ;  to  possess  energy,  teach- 
itig  power,  organizing  and  executive  ability, 
is  to  be  equipped  for  the  creation  of  an 
efficient,  up-to-date,  progressive  school. — 
Annual  Report  Supt.  J,  M.  Greenwood, 
1900, ' 


Teachers  are  adjudged  too  much  by 
characteristics,  too  little  by  character.  You 
come  to  me  for  a  teacher,  and  I  say,  "Well, 
here  is  a  capital  man  in  most  ways ;  but  he 
lacks  tact."  Like  a  flash  you  reply,  'That 
settles  it;  tact  is  indispensable."  Is  it? 
That  depends  on  the  man.  Thomas  Arnold 
had  no  tact.  Edward  Thring  abounded  in 
the  lack  of  it :  so  if  all  men  had  been  of  your 
mind,  England  would  have  missed  the  two 
greatest  teachers  she  ever  knew. — Bardeeus 
"Teaching  as  a  Business^ 


High  scholarship  does  not  always  insure 
good  teaching,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty 
about  poor  scholarship.  No  greater  fallacy 
exists  than  that  a  teacher  who  is  barely  in 
advance  of  his  pupils  can  do  good,  accepta- 
ble, profitable  work  in  the  school.  He  has 
no  stock  of  reserve  power  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies,  and  is  all  the  time  trying 
to  conceal  the  condition  of  his  resources 
lest  the  pupils  make  a  run  on  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  is  placed  render 
him  unfit,  both  intellectually  and  morally, 
for  the  work  of  teaching. — John  McBur- 
ney. 


Underlying  the  whole  question  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  our  schools  is  another, 
viz.,  as  to  how  far  the  will  of  a  minority 
shall  govern  in  such  matters.  If  our  public 
schools  are  to  be  thoroughly  secularized, 
and  all  recognition  of  God  and  religion 
excluded,  then  our  schools  are  to  be  turned 
over  in  these  matters  to  the  rule  of  a  small 
minority.  If  the  same  rule  were  applied  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  public  is  concerned, 
we  would  become  a  purely  secular  nation. 
But  Christianity  has  become  imbedded 
in  every  texture  of  our  national  life, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  states,  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason  why  all  religious  teaching 
should  be  banished  from  the  public  schools 
any  more  than  religious  observance  should 
be  driven  from  our  public  life.  This  is  not 
agnostic  France ;  this  is  Christian  America. 
— American  Journal  of  Education, 


When  the  little  baby  at  home  is  learn- 
ing to  walk  does  the  father  hire  a  trained 
athlete  to  show  it  how?  If  the  baby  wab- 
bles, let  it  wabble.  It  will  learn  how  to  walk 
better  in  time ;  so  with  writing.  Don't  ex- 
pect the  young  people  to  learn  everything 
all  at  once.  Many  painstaking  teachers  go 
over  every  composition,  minutely  marking 
each  and  every  mistake.  They  make  the 
page  look  as  though  a  harrow  had  been  over 
it.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  they  don't 
mark  every  mistake,  they  will  never  have 
another  chance.  But  they  will  have — plenty 
of  them.  It  would  be  much  better  for  teach- 
ers to  save  their  strength  for  the  recitation 
or  to  use  it  in  preparing  for  recitations  than 
in  marking  up  fifty  compositions  so  as 
utterly  to  discourage  the  pupils.  One  or 
two  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  each 
paper,  and  that  is  quite  enough. — Super- 
visor C.  Metcalf,  Boston, 


A  BILL  prohibiting  the  requirement  of 
home  study  by  pupils  in  certain  grades  of 
the  public  schools  has  been  passed  by  both 
branches  of   the  legislature  of   California, 
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and  is  now  lying  on  the  Governor's  desk 
in  Sacramento  awaiting  his  signature.  Be- 
fore signing  the  bill  the  Governor  asked 
school  authorities  in  the  state  to  make  a 
thorough  comparison  of  the  progress  of 
pupils  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  study 
at  h<Hne.  The  results,  as  reported,  have 
unanimously  shown  the  wisdom  of  making 
the  bill  a  law.  Principals  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  children 
make  as  rapid  progress  when  doing  no 
work  outside  the  school  room  as  when  they 
spent  every  evening  over  books.  In  most 
cases  the  pupils  were  found  to  be  brighter, 
more  eager  for  work  and  less  eager  for  mis- 
chief in  school  when  the  time  outside  the 
school  was  their  own.  The  experiments  are 
to  be  continued  in  California  schools,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come a  law. — Wis,  Journal  of  Education, 


I  AM  not  certain  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
school  savings  bank.  Without  considering 
the  attending  machinery  and  added  respon- 
sibility to  the  teacher  in  opening  and  run- 
ning cash  accounts  with  the  pupils,  and 
yielding  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  the 
protestations  of  those  who  are  earnestly  in 
favor  of  the  institution,  wherein  they  insist 
that  neither  time  otherwise  needed  is  taken 
.  from  the  school  nor  added  burdens  imposed 
upon  the  immediate  school  management,  I 
regard  the  training,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  given,  as  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
child.  In  some  children  il  develops  a  hoard- 
ing instinct  too  early. 

The  school  savings  bank  movement  is  an 
^  attempt  on  the  part  of  educational  reform- 
ers to  introduce  what  belongs  to  adult  life 
into  the  life  of  childhood.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  what  they  believe  to  be  the  en- 
couragement of  thrift  in  children  are  heart- 
ily set  on  this  institution,  which  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1885  by  a  Long  Island  enthusiast,  who  has 
d^yoted  much. time  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  .enterprise. 

Our  young  people  need  to  be  taught  to 


be  generous,  because  they  are  at  first 
bunches  of  selfishness.  The  average  child 
is  better,  nobler  and  purer  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  giving,  intelligently  giving,  and  I  be- 
lieve is  meaner  when  trained  to  appropriate 
all  the  getting^  possible  in  his  childhood  for 
the  gratificaticm  of  himself;  and  boarding 
in  pocket  or  bank  is  often  selfishness. — 
Supt.  Aaron  Gove. 


Clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  it  is  true, 
but  in  normal  business  conditions  clothes 
indicate  the  qualities  of  the  man.  A  busi- 
ness man  who  is  cleanly  and  neatly  dressed 
is  probably  a  much  better  and  stronger  man 
than  one  who  looks  shabby,  because  the 
better  man  will  usually  look  well.  So  a 
rickety  and  particularly  a  dirty  schoolhouse 
is  almost  as  certain  proof  of  a  weak  school 
as  a  four-days'-old  beard,  a  dirty  shirt  and 
baggy  trousers  are  commonly  indicative  of 
a  cheap  kind  of  business  man.  People  who 
know  the  value  of  a  good  school  will  pro- 
vide a  good  home  for  it,  and  in  turn  the 
good  home  will  help  the  school  to  grow 
better. 

A  true  teacher,  well  sustained,  will  make 
an  ideal  school ;  but  true  teachers  are  few, 
or,  at  least,  they  seem  few,  because  so  many 
people  who  are  really  unable  to  teach  well 
want  to  work  at  it  for  the  pay,  and  are 
allowed  to  do  so.  Here  is  the  greatest 
trouble  in  building  up  ideal  schools. — Pres. 
A,  ^,  Draper, 


The  strenuousness  of  modern  life  is 
shown  in  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  teachers'  summer  vacation.  The 
long,  tranquil  summer  rest  or  summer 
manual  labor  has  in  large  part  disap- 
peared. In  place  of  it  we  have  summer 
schools  with  elaborate  programs;  sum- 
mer associations  thronged  by  ambitious 
teachers,  and  followed  by  summer  excur- 
sions which  substitute  railway  travel  an<f 
excitement  for  the  tranquil  rest ;  and 
summer '  institutes    reaching    even    thd 
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tcachew  of  the  ctoss-roads'  schools.  To 
the! inquiry  how  shall  you  spend  your 
vacation,  one  teacher  answers,  "I  am 
goihg  to  California,"  and  another,  "I  am 
going  to  Europe/*  This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  i?K)dern  world  which  is  wide-roaming, 
active,  strenuous.  It  makes  life  fuller 
2»id  more  significant;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence work  is  more  vigorous  and 
thoughtful.  The  old-time  teacher,  the 
old-time  methods,  and  the  old-time  vaca- 
tion have  gone  together. — Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  Education, 


I  HAVE  never  myself  been  inclined  to 
join  in  the  contempt  which  some  educators 
throw  upon  English  grammar.  I  myself 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  I  believe  that  English  grammar 
is  one  of  the  best  mental  exercises  we  have 
for  our  young  children.  It  is  for  them 
elementary  logic.  If  you  place  before  a 
child  the  three  sentences  :  "He  shelters 
under  an  umbrella,"  "He  shelters  his  friend 
under  an  umbrella,"  and  "He  takes  shelter 
under  an  umbrella,"  and  ask  him  to. use  his 
brains  in  making  out  the  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions between  the  uses  of  the  word 
"shelter"  ip  those  three  sentences,  you  are 
requiring  of  the  child  an  exercise  of  critical 
ability  requiring  the  use  of  his  brains  as  he 
is  probably  not  required  to  use  them  in  any 
other  study  in  the  whole  elementary  curri- 
culum. Furthermore,  this  matter  of  gram- 
mar leads  up  directly  to  criticism.  It  fur- 
nishes the  child  with  rules  for  criticism 
upon  his  own  work,  and  it  furnishes 
him  with  the  best  key  which  you  can 
give  him  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  all  in- 
volved sentences  that  he  may  have  to  read 
in  his  literature  studies. — Superintendent 
William  H,  Maxwell 


If  one  is  inclined  to  preach  and  moralize 
at  all  in  school,  he  is  likely  to  do  too  much  of 
it.  Too  little  is  altogether  better  than  too 
much,  and  the  "unconscious  tuition"  of  the 
teacher's  own  conduct  and  personality  is  of 


more  value  than  many  sermons.  The  argu- 
mentum  ad  hcnnihem  may,  however,  occa- 
sionally be  used  with  excellent  eflfect  The 
interest  of  children,  like  that  of  grown  per- 
sons, is  easily  enlisted  in  the  discussion  of 
conditions  which  they  can  themselves  illus- 
trate from  experience  and  observation. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  says  in  "Patsy:" 
"We  had  our  morning  hymn  and  familiar 
talk  in  which  we  always  outlined  the  policy 
of  the  day,  for  the  children  were  apt  to  be 
angelic  and  receptive  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  unwillingness  of  the  spirit  and 
weakness  of  the  flesh  seldom  overtaking 
them  till  an  hour  or  so  later." 

A  three  minutes'  talk  of  this  kind  with 
the  teacher  assuming  an  intimate,  kindly, 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  pupils,  re- 
viewing the  mistakes  of  the  preceding  day, 
finding  out  the  causes  and  the  best  way  to 
correct  them ;  three  minutes  thus  spent  are 
worth  hours  of  keeping  in  at  night,  when 
both  teacher  and  pupils  are  tired,  fretted 
perhaps,  and  irritable  with  a  day's  work  in 
the  vitiated  air  of  the  schoolroom. 

Keeping  in  is  perhaps  a  necessary  evil,  as 
a  temporary  expedient  it  must  occasionally 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  productive  of  no  per- 
manent good  whatever^  and  the  best  schools 
reduce  it  to  the  least  possible  minimum. — 
Exchange. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  clerical 
duties  devolving  on  the  principals  of  our 
public  schools  are  a  menace  to  really  effec- 
tive work,  and  a  change  must  be  made  to 
enable  them  to  perform  that  for  which  they 
have  been  educated  and  appointed — ^to  in- 
.  struct  teachers  and  pupils.  There  should 
be  a  registrar  in  every  school,  especially  in 
those  of  the  grammar  grade.  Such  a  person 
should  be  educated  for  the  position,  should 
be  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  should 
understand  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and 
should  be  familiar  with  the  routine  of  school 
work.  A  young  woman  with  these  qualifi- 
cations and  a  capacity  for  detail  work  need 
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not  be  a  teacher,  and  there  are  not  many 
teachers  who  could  perform  such  work. 
Neither  would  the  training  necessary  to 
teach  qualify  a  person  for  the  position  of 
registrar.  To  fill  that  office  acceptably  one 
should  come  from  the  Commercial  High 
School,  in  which  institution  there  should  be 
a  class  especially  devoted  to  training  young 
women  for  the  position  of  registrar. 

But  provision  must  first  of  all  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  registrars ;  and  when 
that  is  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
there  will  be  another  outcry  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  School  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  Better,  however,  that  a  $700 
clerk  should  be  employed  than  a  $3,500 
principal  should  be  compelled  to  sit  at  his 
desk  all  day,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
more  important  duties  of  the  class  room. — 
Chicago  School  Weekly. 


No  school  board  should  have  the  plans 
for  a  new  schoolhouse  drawn  up  without 
first  getting,  for  their  own  or  the  architect's 
guidance,  such  suggestions  and  directions 
as  nearly  every  state  now  sends  out  free 
in  pamphlet  form  from  its  department  of 
public  instruction. 

County  superintendents  can  generally 
supply  these  direct,  and  they  should  be 
communicated  with  before  plans  are  drawn. 
If  your  own  state  does  not  furnish  them, 
they  can  be  had  free  by  addressing  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  some 
other  state.  The  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  has  also  pub- 
lished several  bulletins  along  this  line,  for 
free  distribution. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  that  will  be  neglected 
or  overlooked  if  the  plans  are  drawn  up 
without  consulting  these  sources  of  in- 
formation. Such  improvements  cost  little 
or  nothing  additional,  make  the  work  of  the 
scholar  far  more  convenient  and  effective. 

The  suggestions  given  cover  heating  and 
ventilation,  the  arrangement,  size  and  loca- 


tion of  windows,  the  amount  and  location 
of  blackboard  space,  the  height  of  same  and 
distance  from  the  floor,  the  placing  of  chim-* 
neys,  location  of  doors,  entries,  and  ward- 
robes, the  location  of  the  building  according 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  with  reference 
to  light,  etc.,  color  of  tinting  the  walls, 
arrangement  and  kind  of  seats,  location  of 
source  of  heat  with  reference  to  same,  kind 
and  arrangement  of  shades,  construction 
and  location  of  outhouses,  etc. — Exchange 


The  following  article  was  written  several 
years  ago,  by  that  excellent  linguist,  George 
Rowland,  of  Chicago: 

"The  ends  thou  aims't  at."— What  that 
old  grammarian  could  have  been  thinking 
of,  who  said  "A  preposition  is  a  bad  word 
to  end  a  sentence  with,"  is  not  easy  to  make 
out ;  for,  as  "houses  are  made  to  live  in,  and 
not  to  look  at  ,"  so  words  seem  made  to 
work  with,  not  to  tie  to ;  not  to  shut  thought 
in,  but  to  help  it  out.  With  so  much  to  work 
for,  and  so  much  to  think  of,  there  is  more 
than  we  shall  ever  be  through  with,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  so  tied  up  with  rules 
that  we  have  no  need  of  and  no  use  for,  so 
far  as  heard  from.  In  our  good  old  Eng- 
lish tongue,  whatever  else  we  find  to  rejoice 
over,  or  pride  ourselves  on,  we  have  this 
at  least  to  thank  her  for,  that  she  does  not 
fetter  herself  with  restrictions  which  she 
can  just  as  well  do  without,  nor  load  her- 
self down  with  old  tools  that  she  is  through 
with. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  such  a  rule  should  sometimes  be  in- 
sisted on;  but  if  we  look  the  matter  care- 
fully through,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one 
which  we  were  better  rid  of.  For  full  dress, 
the  white  kids  and  patent  leathers  may  not 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  Johnsonian  per- 
iods, with  graceful  and  polished  extremities, 
are  not  what  either  language  or  life  is  made 
up  of.  Not  only  can  the  practice  of  the 
most  popular  writers  be  appealed  to,  but  the 
practice  and  theory  of  the  best  grammarians, 
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who  know  what  they  are  writing  about,  can 
be  relied  on,  to  show  that  a  preposition  is 
sometimes  the  best  word  to  end  a  sentence 
with. 


Assigning  work  to  keep  pupils  scrib- 
bling  is  not  teaching. 

Nothing  that  is  worth  the  while  in  a 
school  room  does  not  take  hold  of  the 
pupil's  mind,  habits  and  character. 

Through  oral  exercises  and  drills 
chiefly  we  are  to  get  results  if  we  get 
them  at  all. 

In  the  early  grades  the  memory  is  most 
alert  and  the  reasoning  power  least  de- 
veloped. In  this  period  the  mind  should 
be  stored  with  elementary  principles, 
fundamental  in  their  bearing  on  future 
work.  It  is  the  time  also  for  storing  the 
mind  and  filling  the  imagination  by 
memorizing  the  beautiful  thoughts  of 
literature. 


In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  use 
of  the  pencil  may  be  in  large  part  dis- 
carded, and  greatly  lessened  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades. 

When  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  thought,  written 
forms  are  necessarily  neglected,  and  thf 
remedy  is  to  limit  the  written  work  to 
exercises  which  are  chiefly  reproductive 
and  to  require  the  copying  to  be  done 
with  pen  and  ink. 

Oral  exercise  should  be  depended  upon 
chiefly  for  training  in  language  and 
thought  development.  These  should  not 
be  simply  impromptu  exercises,  but  the 
work  should  be  so  assigned  as  to  permit 
of  preparation,  and  the  arrangement  of 
thought  previous  to  its  presentation  be- 
fore the  class.  Teach  pupils  to  think  out 
what  they  shall  say,  and  to  arrange  their 
thoughts  according  to  some  simple  plan 
appropriate  to  the  theme,  the  grade  and 
the  time. — School. 
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THB  GULF  STREAM  MYTH 


^HERE  arc  few  things  more  curious  to- 
day than  the  deference  paid  in  educa- 
tional circles  and  in  the  newspapers  to 
exploded  theories  as  to  climate  and  weather 
causation.  Of  all  cases  of  adherence  to  the 
old  beliefs,  the  abandoned  camp  of  an 
earlier,  cruder  science,  the  remarkable  defer- 
ence paid  the  Gulf  Stream  theory  of  climate, 
is  particularly  a  case  in  point  This  comes 
naturally  from  the  failure  to  grasp  the 
essential  facts  of  the  atmospheric  circulation 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  whose  unfail- 
ing west  to  east  drift,  broken  up  into  two 
eddies,  the  cyclonic  and  the  anticyclonic, 
distributes  weather  and  conditions  climate. 
Once  grasp  what  this  west  to  east  drift 
means  and  the  explanation  of  climate  and 
weather  is  an  open  book.  Though  the 
theory  still  persists  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
alone  by  its  own  inherent  warmth  causes 
the  mild  climate  of  northwestern  Europe, 
and  though  it  is  still  referred  to*  in  a  famil- 
iar off-hand  manner  by  school  teachers  in 
teaching  physical  geography  and  by  writers 
who  ought  to  know  better,  as  one  refers  to 
the  existence  of  Saturn's  rings,  yet  most 
people  seem  unfamiliar  with  the  broader 
restatements  of  the  problems  now  made  by 
meteorologists. 

By  itself  alone  the  Gulf  Stream  has  as 
much  effect  on  the  climate  of  northwestern 
Europe  as  the  fly  in  the  fable  had  in  carry- 
ing the  stagecoach  up  the  hill.  The  mild 
climate  of  northwestern  Europe  is  due,  not 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  to  the  prevailing 
eastward  and  northeastward  drift  of  the 
circumpolar  atmospheric  circulation,  whose 
aerial -currents,  and  not  the  Gulf  Stream, 
distribute  the  heat  conserved  by  the  whole 
Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  latitude  35® 
(roughly)  over  Europe.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  Atlantic  ■  Ocean  north  •  of  the 


region  of  the  trade  winds,  or  rather  north 
and  west  of  the  center  of  the 'great  north 
Atlantic  anticyclone,  is  drifted  to  the  north- 
east by  the  prevailing  aerial  drift,  which 
drift,  and  not  the  ocean  current,  carries  the 
beneficent  influences  of  the  ocean  over  the 
European  islands  and  the  shores  to  the  east 
and  northeast.  The  Gulf  Stream,  itself 
the  result  of  wind  motion,  being  produced 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  Atlantic  anti- 
cyclones, is  not  distinguishable  in  tempera- 
ture or  "set"  from  the  rest  of  the  ocean  by 
the  time  it  gets  east  of  Newfoundland,  yet 
it  has  been  given  the  credit  that  belongs  to 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Atlantic,  so  far  as 
the  latent  power  to  affect  climate  is  con- 
cerned, while  at  the  same  time  thfe  determin- 
ing function  played  by  the  aerial  currents 
of  the  great  circumpolar  drift  is  completely 
ignored.  The  same  fallacy  prevails  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Japan  current  to  affect 
the  coastal  climate  of  northwestern  North 
America. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  recent  instance 
of  repetition  of  all  the  old  rhetoric  and  all 
the  old  error  about  the  Gulf  Stream  is  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen,  in  the  Loiv- 
don  Spectator,  which,  written  in  a  high  class 
publication  and  in  the  name  of  science, 
merits  attention  and  correction.  Mr.  Bul- 
len says: 

"But  who  among  us  with  the  slightest 
smattering  of  physiography  is  there  that  is 
not  assured  that  but  for  the  genial  warmth 
of  this  mighty  sea-river  our  islands  would 
revert  to  their  condition  at  the  Glacial 
Period ;  who  is  there  but  feels  a  shiver  of 
dread  pass  over  his  scalp  when  he  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  any  diversion  of  its 
life-giving  waters  from  our  shores?  The 
bare  suggestion  of  such  a  calamity  is  most 
terrifying."  ^ 
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Now,  as  a  mere  matter  of  climatic  fact, 
were  the  aerial  drift,  that  is,  the  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  to  remain  as  it  is  to-day,  and  were  by 
any  possibility  the  Gulf  Stream  to  be 
diverted  at  the  Straits  of  Florida,  no  one 
in  England  would  be  a  whit  the  wiser,  for  it 
is  the  aerial  drift  that  has  the  gift  of  mild- 
ness in  its  flow.  The  diversion-of-the-Gulf- 
Stream  bogey  may  impress  those  who  have 
a  "smattering  of  physiography,"  but  it  has 
no  terrors  for  him  who  knows  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  myth  has  nothing  to  rest  on  save  the 
bad  science  of  fifty  years  ago  and  its  re* 
crudescence  in  the  present. 

Naturally,  wrong  about  the  Gulf  Stream, 
Mr.  Bullen  is  so  blind  to  the  facts 
that  modern  meteorology  has  established, 
that,  having  endowed  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
virtues  and  influences  that  do  not  belong  to 
it  he  naturally  does  the  same  for  the  Kuro- 
Shiwo,  the  Japan  current.  He  says  of  it: 
**It  is,  however,  but  a  poor  competitor  in 
beneficence  in  comparison  with  our  own 
Gulf  Stream,  as  those  who  know  their 
Japan  in  winter  can  testify."  Now  the  real 
fact  about  this  is  (and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  lack  of  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the 
climate  of  New  York)  that  since  the  aerial 
drift  over  Japan  and  over  the  eastern  United 
States  is  iropi  west  to  east,  the  mitigating 
eflFects  of  the  ocean  and  of  currents  that  lie 
to  the  east  of  the  coast  are  naturally  not 
carried  over  the  land  but  eastward  over  the 
water.  Reverse  the  aerial  current  around 
the  world,  and  Japan,  by  the  mitigating 
influences  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  have 
an  eternal  spring  for  its  climate ;  while  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States  from  North  Carolina 
to  Newfoundland  would  have  the  mildness 
of  Bermuda  not,  however,  on  account  of  any 
one  ocean  current  that  laved  their  shores, 
but  because  the  conserved  warmth  of  the 
ocean  as  a  whole  would  be  theirs.  As  it  is. 
the  August  hot  waves,  "Indian  summer," 
the  "green  Christmas,"  the  prolonged  mild 
spells  in  January  and  February,  the  "antici- 


pations of  May"  that  often  occur  in  March 
and  befool  the  fruit  trees,  are  due  not  to 
any  shifting  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  to  the 
intrusion  of  the  Atlantic  anticyclone  on  our 
coasts.  The  circulation  from  the  south, 
which  is  thus  set  up  in  connection  with 
cyclonic  areas  over  the  lakes,  or  on  our 
northern  borders,  while  an  anticyclonic  per- 
sists over  our  Southern  States  near  the 
coast,  is  capable  of  the  most  surprising 
climatic  effects,  and  at  times  seems  actually, 
to  reverse  the  seasons. — Monthly  Weather 
Review,  September,  ipoo. 


SHALL  THE  TEACHER  MARE  ALL  THE 

MISTAKES  IN  EXERCISES  IN 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

The  purpose  of  such  exercises  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  find  and  correct  his  own  mw- 
takes,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  doing  this. 
One  does  not  gain  strength  through  an- 
other's exercise.  In  some  way  the  pupil 
must  be  interested  in  being  able  to  convey 
his  thoughts  to  others  through  correct  writ- 
ten language.  He  must  realize  how  unfor- 
tunate it  will  be  to  have  his  letters  and  other 
writing  full  of  blunders,  and  how  much 
neatness  and  correctness  count  for  in  busi- 
ness and  social  communications,  especially 
with  strangers. 

It  is  well  to  read  to  the  class  one  or  two 
of  the  best  papers  in  a  set,  and  go  through 
one  or  two  average  papers  with  the  class, 
allowing  the  pupils  to  find  and  correct  t)rpi- 
cal  errors.  After  this  exercise  each  pupil 
should  discover  and  correct  the  errors  in 
his  own  paper.  It  may  be  wise  sometimes 
to  vary  this  work  by  marking  one  or  two  of 
the  ccMnmon  errors  at  the  beginning  of  a 
paper  and  giving  it  back  to  the  pupil  for  him 
to  find  and  correct  the  others. 

Always  keep  in  mind  the  object  to  be 
accomplished,  and  use  methods  adapted  to 
the  end. — Educational  Digest, 
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Date 

Temperature 

Wind 

Clouds 

Observations 

9  A.M. 

Noon 

4  P.M. 

9  A.M. 

Noon 

4  P.M. 

9A.M. 

Noon 

4  P.M. 

Monday       i 
Tuesday     2 
Wednesday  3 

50 
45 
50 

45 
70 

75 

40 
60 
70 

N.E.7 

0 

S.  3 

S.E.  5 

S.  I 

0 

N.E.2 

8.2 

S.E.  I 

8 
I 
4 

4 
0 
2 

I 

2 

5 

Rainy 

First  frost  last  night 

Blackbirds  in  large  flocks 

We  give  herewith  a  convenient  form 
of  record  to  encourage  daily  observations 
of  the  weather.  Furnish  each  child  with 
a  nice  sheet  of  good  white  paper.  Chil- 
dren enjoy  doing  and  take  more  interest 
in  individual  records.  During  the  day  the 
sheets  may  be  'kept  between  the  leaves 
of  a  large  book.  The  older  children  can 
rule  their  own  records. 

Hang  an  inexpensive  thermometer, 
worth  perhaps  20  cents,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  school  house.  Put  it  down  low 
where  the  little  folks  can  see  it.  They 
will  take  care  not  to  break  it.  Have  one 
of  the  boys  set  up  a  weather  vane,  one 
of  those  rattling  windmills  or  whirligigs 
with  a  broad  tail  that  bobs  this  way  and 
that  when  the  wind  veers. 

Record  clouds  on  a  scale  of  8.  Zero 
would  denote  a  clear  sky  and  eight  a  very 
dark  heavy  mass  of  clouds  filling  the  en- 
tire heavens.  Mark  the  wind  as  to  direc- 
tion and  intensity,  taking  zero  for  a  dead 
calm  and  eieht  for  a  very  strong  wind. 
The  column  for  remarks  should  be  a  wide 
one.  The  words  needed  to  fill  it  afford 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  teach  the 
spelling  of  many  new  words  in  a  way 
that  does  a  child's  heart  good,  instead  of 
creating  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Neighborhood  happenings  or  farm  opera- 
tions may  find  a  place  in  the  column  of 
remarks.  It  so  happens  that  Monday  is 
the  first  day  of  next  October.  As  filled 
in  above  the  weather  record  indicates 
that  Monday  morning  was  cold  and 
windy  and  dark  and  that  the  wind  fell 
oflp  and  the  sky  cleared  toward  night,  with 


still  colder  weather,  preparing  for  a  frost. 
Not  a  few  facts  and  theories  may  be 
taught  in  little  talks  from  time  to  time, 
one  advantage  of  a  well  taught  district 
school  being  that  the  little  folks  hear  all 
and  understand  enough  of  what  is  told 
their  elders. 

1.  Heat  swells  the  mercury  and  causes 
it  to  rise  in  the  thermometer  tube. 

2.  Air  is  as  really  something  as  water. 

3.  Heat  swells  air  in  the  same  way  that 
it  does  mercury. 

4.  Hot  air  swells  up  into  the  sky  and 
pours  over  on  the  colder  air. 

5.  The  cold,  heavy  air  pushes  the  light 
hot  air  out  of  place,  and  this  hot  air  driven 
out  is  a  hot  wind,  and  cold  air  driving  in 
is  a  cold  wind. 

6.  Clouds  are  fine  particles  of  water 
set  floating  in  the  air  by  sunshine.  They 
rise  from  the  moist  earth,  from  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  ocean,  and  after  a  shower  the 
rain  soaks  into  the  ground  and  runs  off 
to  the  lakes  and  ocean  to  rise  again  and 
repeat  the  circuit.  The  teacher  must  be 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  tactfully 
give  her  pupils  the  benefit  of  what  she 
knows. — School  Education. 


GEOGRAPHY  OUTLIDE 

For  the  Study  'of  a  Continent  or 
Division. 

I.  Location. 

I.  Mathematical    (Latitude   and    Longi- 
tude of  Isolated  Divisions.) 

II.  Relative  Position. 

III.  Size  (by  comparison.) 
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II.  Outline  and  Boundary. 

Make  Outline  Map.  Develop  from 
Sketched  Map. 

I.  Coast. 

I. — ^Waters  (Seas,  Gulfs,  etc.) 
2. — Lands  (Islands,  Capes,  etc) 

II.  Border  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes. 

III.  Surface. 

Mould  Relief  in  Sand.  Make  Permanent 
Relief  Models. 

I.  General  Surface:  Position  of  High- 
lands, Lowlands,  Slopes,  etc. 

Draw  Surface  Map. 

II.  Specific. 

I. — Mountains. 

2. — ^Rivers  and  Lakes. 

3.  Draw     Mountains,     Rivers,     and 

Lakes  in  the  Outline  Map. 

4.  Soil  and  Forestry.    Make  Forestry 

Map. 

5.  Miscellaneous    Features.      Collect 

Pictures  and  make  Charts. 

IV.  Climate. 

I.  Heat  (Influence  by  Latitude,  Eleva- 
tion, Slopes,  Winds,  Seas,  etc.) 

II.  Moisture  (Influenced  by  Winds  and 
Barriers.) 

III.  Healthfulness  (Influenced  by  I  and 

II.) 

IV.  Make  Map  showing  Climate  and 
Causes. 

V.  Population. 

I.  Density:  Cities  and  Towns,  Collect 
Pictures  and  mount  on  Charts.  Special 
Study  of  Important  Cities. 

II.  Character  of  People  as  to  Industry. 
Education,  Religion. 

III.  Government. 

VI.  Occupations  and  Productions  as  influ- 
enced by  all  of  above  features. 

Make  Map  of  Products. 

I.  Natural. 

Make  Collections  of  Specimens. 
I. — ^Animal. 
2. — ^Vegetable. 
3. — Mineral. 

II.  Manufactured. 


Collect  Manufactured  Articles  and  Mount 
on  Charts. 
VII.  Commerce. 

I.  Class:    Domestic,  Foreign. 

I. — Exports  or   Shipments.     What? 

Whither? 
2.  Imports     or     Receipts.       What? 

Whence? 

II.  Means. 

I.  Railroads,  Canals,  Steamship  Lines, 
Rivers,  Caravans. 

III.  Make  Commercial  Map. 

— From  The  Inductive  Geography. 


A  SUGGESTION 

I  FIND  in  most  country  schools  that  the 
plan  of  most  teachers  in  having  written 
examinations  for  review  is  not  as  satis- 
factory to  the  teacher  nor  as  beneficial  to 
the  pupil  as  it  should  be,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  careless  way  in  which  most  beginners 
do  their  work,  especially  so  in  arithmetic. 

My  plan  for  arithmetic:  Many  pupils, 
while  they  attain  correct  results  in  the  writ- 
ten work  in  arithmetic,  place  that  work  very 
carelessly  on  their  papers  presenting  a  most 
untidy  appearance.  The  child  seems  to  have 
no  idea  about  arrangement. 

To  tell  a  child  is  of  little  use ;  to  scold  is 
still  worse.  What  is  best  to  be  done?  Th^ 
distressed  but  wise  teacher  will  sit  down 
quietly  and  say,  "Why  does  this  paper  look 
so  badly?"  Does  the  child  know  no  better? 
Perhaps  not.  It  may  be  that  he  really  does 
not  know  how  I  wish  his  arithmetic  papers 
to  look.  Have  I  ever  shown  him  how  to 
place  his  examples  on  his  papers?  No." 
After  this  soliloquy  to-morrow  may  find  the 
teacher  standing  before  her  dass  with  these 
words :  "I  like  to  see  neat  arhhmetic  papers. 
We  all  like  to  see  work  done  evenly,  do  we 
not?"  With  a  yard  stick  the  teacher  may 
go  to  the  board,  measuring  and  lining  oflp 
a  certain  space  saying,  "Now  we  will  sup- 
pose this  is  paper  for  our  arithmetic  exam- 
ples.   How  many  examples  are  we  to  have 
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on  our  sheet  of  paper  to-day?"  The  chil- 
dren count  and  tell  her  the  number. 

"Now  we  will,  of  course,  write  our  names, 
the  school,  and  the  date  up  here."  She 
illustrates.  "Then  we  must  plan  for  a  good 
margin  and  for  space  between  our  exam- 
ples."   She  again  illustrates. 

"We  will  be  careful  to  make  our  figures 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small  and  we  will 
form  them  carefully  like  these."  She- works 
two  or  three  examples  and  then  turning  to 
the  pupils  says,  "How  many  think  they  can 
make  some  neat  papers  for  me  to-day?" 

The  explanation  and  illustration  may  take 
time,  but  happy  results  are  sure  to  follow. 
It  is  much  better  than  daily  fault-finding, 
for  little  ones  are  famous  imitators. — 
Exchange. 


TRITE,  BUT  WELL  PUT 

It  is  not  safe  to  call  a  pupil  stupid  be- 
cause he  does  not  comprehend  your  ex- 
planation. It  is  quite  probable  that  the  fault 
is  not  wholly  his. 

To  be  able  to  govern  our  pupils  is  well, 
but  to  induce  them  to  govern  themselves 
is  better.  Almost  anyone  can  regulate  the 
conduct  of  pupils  in  school,  but  it  requires 
the  teacher  to  build  up  in  them  the  power  to 
regulate  their  own  conduct  properly  after 
leaving  school. 

It  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  have 
perfect  order  in  his  school,  but  he  should 
understand  that  perfect  order  does  not  mean 
perfect  stillness. 

Words  do  not  necessarily  represent  any 
fact  or  knowledge  to  the  child's  mind. 
Many  a  pupil  recites  the  words  of  a  rule  or 
principle  without  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
It  is;  and  the  trouble  about  the  matter  is, 
that  most  teachers  are  satisfied  with  such 
answers,  for  they  are  just  what  is  required 
in  the  examination. 

Thers  is  about  some  principals  and 
superintendents  a  sort  of  "do  as  I  do,  think 


as  I  think,  pose  as  I  pose"  style  that  must 
prove  very  embarrassing  to  the  teachers 
over  whom  they  are  placed. 

Be  sure  your  pupils  understand  the  words 
you  use.  Many  a  teacher  thinks  he  is  mak- 
ing the  subject  very  plain,  when  the  fact  is 
that  the  pupils  do  not  know  at  all  what  he 
is  saying  because  the  words  have  to  them 
no  meaning,  or  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  he  intends  to  convey. 

If  you  would  make  the  lesson  interesting 
to  your  class  you  must  be  interested  in  it 
yourself. 

The  attention  of  the  class  is  the  measure 
of  the  teacher's  ability.  Poor  teaching  al- 
ways begets  inattention  and  listlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  while  good  teaching 
wakes  them  up,  interests  them  and  compels 
their  attention. 

The  future  of  our  country  demands  of 
those  who  are  to  educate  her  citizens  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  education  in  general, 
a  profounder  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  educational  forces  to  develop  and  refine, 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  in  order  that  the  highest  good  may 
result,  and  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  underlying  the  noble  art 
of  teaching. — John  McBurney  in  Ohio 
Teacher. 


SING  MORE  AND  SCOLD  LESS 

Of  course,  you  arc  crowded  with  work, 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  your  failure  to 
have  singing  in  your  school.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  given  to  singing  during  the  day  will 
be  time  well  spent.  A  good  rousing  song 
at  the  opening  of  school  will  arouse  the 
pupils  to  take  their  work  with  enthusiasm 
and  they  will  pursue  it  with  greater  energy. 
A  song  at  the  close  of  the  day  may  remove 
all  unpleasant  thoughts  of  the  day  from  the 
mind  and  the  child  will  go  home  contented 
and  happy.  Singing  has  a  very  wholesome 
effect  upon  discipline.  Sing  more,  scold 
less. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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FROM  THE  BLACKBOARD 

You  must  give  them  something  to  do — 
those  bright  pupils  who  get  through  the 
lesson  when  the  study  hour  is  only  half 
gone.  Why  not  reserve  a  square  of  black- 
board, and  put  on  it  some  work  for  the 
pupils.  Many  exercises  may  be  used; 
here  is  one  for  fourth  or  fifth  grade  pupils, 
taken  from  the  Teachers*  Institute. 

Write  a  name  meaning  nearly  the  same 
as: 

(  i)  Package  (12)  Load 

(  2)  Jail  (13)  Behavior 

(  3)  Help  (14)  Meat 

(  4)  Mistake  (15)  Salary 

(  5)  Scholar  (16)  Partner 

(  6)  Answer  (17)  Riches 

(  7)  Cheat  (18)  Goods 

(  8)  World  (19)  Money 

(  9)  Work  (20)  Lad 

(10)  Education  (22)  Pupil 

(11)  Road  (21)  Lass 

— Exchange. 


A  QUESTION  OR  TWO 

Dear  teachers,  have  you  ever  noticed: 

1.  That  after  you  have  met  a  child's  par- 
ents, you  always  take  a  more  personal  inter- 
est in  that  child? 

2.  Thart  the  indifferent  boy  can  some- 
times be  reached  by  your  showing  an  inter- 
est in  some  of  his  plans  outside  of  school 
work  ? 

3.  That  the  more  you  threaten  the  more 
you  have  to  do  so? 

4.  That  the  less  talking  you  do,  the  more 
smoothly  the^work  in  the  school  goes  on? 

5.  That  children  all  love  to  work  when 
the  work  is  really  interesting? 

6.  That  it  is  sometime^  your  fault  when 
a  child  is  out  of  order,  because  you  might 
have  prevented  it  by  a  little  forethought  ? 

7.  That  the  more  you  are  interested  in 
any  subject,  the  more  the  children  will  be 
interested  in  it? — A  Teacher,  in  Primary 
Education, 


A  FATAL  MISTAKE  MADE  BT  MANY 
TEACHERS 

It  has  been  said  ten  thousand  times,  and 
it  has  been  written  ten  thousand  times,  that 
the  teacher  should  not  recite  for  the  pupil. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  found  many 
teachers  who  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
recitation  period  in  talking,  talking,  talking, 
— and  in  saying  much  that  it  is  the  pupil's 
privilege  and  right  and  duty  to  say.  Sudh 
teachers  are  stealing  the  pupil's  opportu- 
nity for  development.  They  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  not  what  the 
teacher  does  but  what  the  pupil  does  that 
contributes  to  the  education  of  the  pupiL 
They  resemble  the  teacher  of  physical  cul- 
ture who  daily  went  through  a  long  series 
of  physical  exercises  in  the  presence  of  a 
class  of  one  hundred  pupils  who  quietly 
kept  their  seats.  He  loved  the  exercise,  but 
found  it  very  irksome  to  teach  patiently  all 
the  movements  to  his  pupils.  "How  beauti- 
fully, my  pupils,"  he  would  exclaim  from 
time  to  time,  "how  beautifully  you  do  de- 
velop I" — South  Dakota  Educator. 


WISHINO 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  better? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Set  a  watch  upon  your  actions, 

Keep  them  always  straight  and  true. 
Rid  your  mind  of  selfish  motives, 

Let  your  thoughts  be  clean  and  high. 
You  can  make  a  little  Eden 

Of  the  sphere  you  occupy. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  wiser? 

Well,  suppose  you  make  a  start 
By  accumulating  wisdom 

In  the  scrap-book  of  your  heart. 
Do  not  waste  one  page  on  folly; 

Live  to  learn,  and  learn  to  live. 
If  you  want  to  give  men  knowledge, 

You  must  get  it,  ere  you  give. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  happy? 

Then  remember  day  by  day 
Just  to  scatter  seeds  of  kindness 

As  you  pass  along  the  way. 
For  the  pleasure  of  the  many 

May  be  ofttimes  traced  to  one, 
As  the  hand  that  plants  the  acorn 
'   Shelters  armies  from  the  sun. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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In  Speciacl  Fields 


'<DR.  RUSSELL 

T^HE  occasion  of  this  communication  ap- 
*      pears  in  the  opening  sentence. 

The  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
New  York: 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  correct,  as  you  request,  the  false  impres- 
sion created  by  the  sensational  report  of 
my  speech  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  average  teacher  is  too' intelligent  a  per- 
son to  be  misled  by  statements  which  are 
obviously  colored  to  suit  the  modern 
reportorial  taste,  and  too  tolerant  to  pass 
judgment  on  catch  phrases  apart  from  all 
explanatory  connections. 

My  purpose  was  to  define  the  limitations 
of  the  teaching  profession  and  to  suggest 
the  teacher's  part  in  overcoming  them. 
That  there  are  limitations  every  teacher 
knows  full  well,  and  he  knows,  too,  the 
forces  which  oppose  him.  The  general 
reader  of  the  day's  news,  however,  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  teacher 
daily  encounters  and  of  his  heroic  struggles 
to  better  his  condition.  Small  thanks  he 
gets  for  his  striving,  too,  notwithstanding 
that  every  step  taken  to  better  the  teacher's 
condition  tends  to  improve  public  education 
— confessedly  the  only  sufficient  safeguard 
of  American  democracy. 

The  teacher  has  no  voice  in  determining 
directly  the  standards  of  admission  to  his 
own  profession.  He  takes  no  part  in  the 
selection  of  administrative  or  supervisory 
bfficers.  His  advice  is  seldoAi  asked  and 
still  more  seldom  followed  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  organization  of  the  school 
system.  His  tenure  of  office  is,  as  a  rule, 
uncertain  and  his  remuneration  absurdly 
inadequate.  What  other  learned  profession 
trusts  so  implicitly  those  outside  its  own 
ranks  ?  What  profession  so  dependent  upon 
others  for  its  professional  standards  and 
professional  conduct? 


ON  TBACHERS" 

The  usual  explanation  is  that  these  evils 
inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  public  service 
performed  by  the  teacher,  but  this  explana- 
tion does  not  explain  the  failure  to  extend 
civil  service  principles  to  the  administration 
of  school  affairs.  The  average  teacher  in 
the  United  States  holds  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  an  autocratic  board.  His  posi- 
tion is  too  often  considered  the  legitimate 
spoils  of  the  petty  politician.  What  wonder 
that  he  cringes  before  the  ward  boss  and 
submits  to  indignities  against  which  his  bet- 
ter nature  revolts  ?  Moreover,  the  teacher's 
work  does  not  encourage  self-assertion  and 
combativeness.  The  teacher's  energies,  per- 
force, are  directed  to  helping  others,  and 
the  true  teacher  finds  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  success  of  his  pupils.  To  this  extent 
teaching  tends  to  make  the  teacher  narrow 
and  unfitted  to  cope  successfully  with  those 
who  would  use  his  position  for  personal  or 
partisan  ends.  The  lawyer  finds  himself 
opposed  by  his  equal  in  all  his  professional 
work;  the  physician  gets  the  benefit  of 
special  criticism  and  advice  in  critical  cases ; 
the  clergyman  addresses  adults  from  an 
open  platform ;  the  engineer  does  his  work 
in  the  sight  of  all  men.  The  teacher,  on  the 
contrary,  works  behind  closed  doors;  he 
lacks  the  criticism  which  quickens  and  in- 
spires; he  is  isolated  professionally  in  a 
way  not  incident  to  other  professions. 

No  one  realizes  more  keenly  the  limita- 
tions oif  his  profession  than  the  teacher  him- 
self. He  knows,  too,  better  than  anyone 
else,  how  unfitted  he  is  for  his  work  simply 
because  he  sees  more  clearly  the  magnitude 
of  the  task.  The  desire  for  personal  ad- 
vancement or  intellectual  enjoyment  is  not, 
I  venture  to  say,  the  chief  motive  that  leads 
thousands  of  teachers  to  attend  summer 
schools  at  an  expense  of  one-tenth  to  one- 
fifth  of  their  entire  annual  income.  And  if 
these  be  added  other  thousands,  and  tens 
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of  thousands,  who  engage  in  serious 
academic  and  professional  study  during^the^- 
school  year,  we  have  a  great  army  who  give 
tangible  evidence  of  their  desire  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  teaching  by  adding  to 
their  own  qualifications  as  teachers.  And 
although  close  application  to  any  vocation 
tends  to  make  a  person  narrow,"  and  over- 
valuation of  personal  worth  tends  to  bigotry 
— tendencies  perhaps  more  favored  in  teach- 
ing than  in  any  other  learned  profession — 
there  is  no  class  in  society  which  can  more 
confidently  point  to  a  record  of  self-denying 
service.  It  is,  indeed,  self-denying  almost 
to  the  point  of  professional  annihilation,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  teacher  honestly  devotes 
himself  to  the  good  of  others  and  assidu- 
ously strives  to  increase  his  professional 
efficiency  will  the  public  come  to  recognize 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  teaching  and 
eventually  to  respect  and  defend  the  teach- 
ing profession.    I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 
James  E.  Russell. 


HOME  TALENT 

What  is  there  in  home  talent  that  is 
so  offensive?  I  see  in  our  educational 
papers  so  much  said  derogatory  to  "home 
talent"  that  it  would  seem  there  is  some 
great  evil  attending  it.  The  evil  has  not 
been  pointed  out,  but  then  it  must  exist 
or  there  would  not  be  so  many  people 
disturbed  by  it,  or  **goinginto  fits"  about 
it.  If  it  is  an  evil  to  employ  the  talent 
of  one's  own  city,  why  is  it  not  as  great 
an  evil,  in  the  end,  to  send  this  material 
somewhere  else  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation?  If  it  is  very  objectionable 
for  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to 
employ  those  upon  whom  so  much  has 
been  expended  to  educate,  why  not  do 
away  with  their  training  schools  and 
depend  upon  some  foreign  country  to 
supply  teachers?  If  those  trained  for 
teachers  in  the  above-mentioned  cities 
are   not   fit   to   teach    in    their   own  city 


how  can  they  be  fit  for  teachers  in  any 
other  city?  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  teach- 
ers of  these  cities  are  unqualified  to  teach 
in  their  own  town  they  must  certainly  be 
unqualified  to  teach  in  any  other,  unless 
the  crossing  of  the  line  that  divides  them 
from  some  other,  lifts  the  ban. 

If  employing  "home  talent"  is  such  an 
evil,  then  Xhe  State  of  Missouri  should 
look  outside  her  borders  for  instructors 
of  her  youth,  and  the  United  States 
should  go  to  Germany,  Afghanistan  or 
China  for  her  instructors,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  those  countries  should  go 
to  Egypt  or  the  Esquimaux  country  for 
theirs.  This  twaddle  about  "home  talent" 
is  sickening.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  great  cities  of  our  country  should  not 
prepare  better  material  for  their  schools 
than  could  be  found  anywhere  else — at 
any  rate,  as  good — then  it  is  a  point  of 
justice  to  employ  them.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Board  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  but  will  employ  the  desi 
teacher,  no  matter  where  such  teacher  is 
from,  if  that  Board  knows  this  teacher 
to  be  the  best — but  all  other  things  being 
equal  employ  your  own  everj'^  time.  This 
is  patriotism.  But  if  some  member  of  a 
Board  looks  at  the  matter  in  this  way, 
then  he  must  be  a  "pot-house  politician" 
or  "sniveh'ng  demagog"  no  matter  how 
honest  he  may  be. 

Should  some  member  have  an  influen- 
tial friend  who  has  a  cousin  or  aunt  or 
grandmother  living  in  some  other  town, 
that  cannot  get  employment  where  known, 
this  member  should,  of  course,  put  that 
one  in  instead  of  "the  home  grown," 
and  he  would  be  a  holy  and  righteous 
man. — Missouri  School  Journal, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE 

.  This  is  not  a  recipe  that  can  beapplied 
at  once.  It  is  a  suggestion  which  if 
acted  upon  may  produce  good  fruit  in  a 
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year.  It  comes  from  Superintendent 
Adams,  of  West  Union,  Iowa,  and  we 
believe  it  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  most  counties.  Supt  Adams  hands 
to  each  teacher  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
year  a  note  book,  on  the  cover  of  which 
is  printed  the  following: 


Keep  this  book  with  you  when  you 
are  teaching. 

Make  a  note  of  any  part  of  the 
text  that  is  difficult  tor  you,  .or  in 
which  your  results  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

At  the  close  of  your  school  year 
return  this  book  to 
H.  L.  Adams,  West  Union,  Iowa. 


No., 


The  book  thus  clearly  belongs  to  the 
superintendent  and  is  only  left  in  charge 
of  the  teacher  to  be  used  as  directed  and 
then  returned.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
with'these  notes,  and  what  bearing  will 
they  have  on  the  institute?     We  find  the 


answer  on  the  next  page,  which  contains 

this: 

.  Note. — Since  the  Institute  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  teachers'  contributions,  I  desire  to 
afford,  as  far  as  possible,  instruction  in  those 
branches  and  in  those  subjects  in  which  teachers 
have  the  most  difficulty.  For  that  reason  you  are 
furnished  with  this  note  book  and  requested  to  jot 
down,  as  you  may  come  to  them  during  the  year, 
such  points  as  you  desire  to  have  brought  out  at 
the  Institute.  Divide  the  book  into  as  many 
parts  as  3rou  have  branches  to  teach,  as  Reading, 
Arithmetic.  Geography,  etc.,  leaving  about  six 
pages  for  each  brancn.  Arrange  your  notes  care- 
fully and  in  order. 

At  the  close  of  your  school  year  mail  this  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  from  these  notes  the 
Institute  work  will  be  planned. 

All  movements  of  this  kind  are  com- 
mendable, first,  because  such  a  plan  keeps 
the  institute  instructor's  feet  on  the 
schoolroom  floor,  giving  him  an  anchor- 
age that  keeps  him  from  floating  away 
on  the  clouds  of  vapory  nothingness,  and 
second,  it  makes  the  teachers  realize 
that  the  institute  is  for  them;  that  its 
prime  purpose  is  helpfulness,  and  that  it 
is  a  place  to  consider  actual  schoolroom 
problems. — Western  Teacher, 


^om  **Di8coveries  of 
Uic  Old  Northwest." 


Tradimg  with  the  Indians. 


Courtesy  of  the 
American  Book  Company. 
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The  death  of  Superintendent  Edward  G. 
Ward  of  Brooklyn,  while  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  is  deeply  deplored.  Besides  being 
a  careful  and  skillful  administrator,  Super- 
intendent Ward,  through  the  well-known 
readers  bearing  his  name,  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  spread  of  rational  and 
successful  teaching  of  reading  in  our  com- 
mon schools. 

*     *    * 

The  disagreement  among  the  faculty  of 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Peda* 
gogy  has  been  smoothed  over  for  the  time 
being  at  least.  President  McCracken,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  will  have  charge  of 
the  administrative  work,  for  this  year  at 
least,  Dr.  Shaw  will  remain  as  one  of  the 
professors,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State 
University,  joins  the  faculty  as  professor 
of  the  history  of  education. 

The  alleged  disruptive  elements  have 
sought  new  spheres  of  usefulness. 


The  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  added  to  its  faculty  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  Stanford  University, 
to  establish  a  course  in  methods  of  physical 
culture. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  one  heartily  inter- 
ested in  educational  progress  to  observe  the 
thorough  and  progressive  attitude  of  those 
in  charge  of  this  institution  towards  their 
work,  as  evidenced  not  only  in  its  present 
plans,  but  in  the  men  it  is  calling  to  its  ser- 
vice and  the  plans  annually  made  for  its 
future  broadening  and  effectiveness. 


The  story  that  New  York  city  school 
authorities  had  abandoned  or  abolished 
vertical  writing  is  still  going  the  rounds  of 
the  educational  pr^ss.    The  fact  is  that  per^ 


mission  was  simply  given  to  those  desiring 
to  use  other  systems  to  do  so. 

The  next  canard  we  may  have  to  dispose 
of  finds  its  basis  in  an  esteemed  State  con- 
temporary which  announces  that  one  may 
now  teach  in  a  New  York  State  high  school 
on  a  third  grade  uniform  certificate. 

Accurate  information  in  regard  to  New 
York  State  school  matters  evidently  is  to 
be  had  only  by  consulting  the  files  of  this 
publication. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents are  still  fetich-worshippers  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  admit  to  their  teaching 
corps  only  normal  school  graduates.  This 
was  very  well  in  the  days  when  one  had 
only  to  choose  between  normal  g^duates 
and  non-trained  teachers ;  but  in  these  days 
of  teachers'  colleges  and  training  schools 
such  a  rule  seems  indefensible.  Just  why 
a  graduate  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  should 
be  eligible  and  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Teachers'  Training  School,  with  a  two 
years'  professional  course  added  to  the 
almost  college  course  provided  by  the  metro- 
politan high  schools  should  not,  is  inex- 
plicable. 

*  *     • 

The  question  of  adjustable  seats  and 
desks  for  children  is  not  being  emphasized 
as  it  should  in  our  educational  gatherings. 
It  is  true  that  many  more  of  them  are  going 
in  than  the  residents  of  conservative  com- 
munities have  any  idea,  but  the  number  of 
places  that  persist  in  mortgaging  the  com- 
fort of  future  generations  of  children  by 
putting  in  the  non-adjustable  furniture  is 
distressing. 

We  may  discuss  theory  and  methods  as 
much  as  we  please,  but  after  all,  granting 
ordinary  comprehension  of  the  work  by  the 
teacher,  the  great  desiderata  for  successful 
instruction  and  education  are  classes  of  not 
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more  than  twenty-five  and  comfortable  con- 
ditions and  adequate  conveniences. 


It  is  announced  that  the  University  of 
California  will  establish  a  teachers'  college 
on.  the  lines  of  the  one  now  at  Columbia 
University.  The  University  of  Chicago  has 
taken  under  its  sheltering  wings  the  recently 
established  Blaine  Institute,  Col.  Parker 
and  all,  and  with  this  nucleus  will  also  build 
up  a  college  of  pedagogy.  Thus  we  have 
three  of  our  great  universities  providing 
professional  colleges  for  those  who  are  to 
teach,  as  well  as  for  the  other  professions. 
It  is  surprising  that  Harvard,  though,  with 
its  progressive  conservatism,  it  has  just 
appointed  Dr.  Paul  Hanus  a  full  professor 
of  education,  has  not  yet  taken  this  step. 
Harvard  and  Cornell  ought  certainly  soon 
to  get  in  line.  We  y^ill  wager,  however, 
that  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  universities 
will  get  the  start  of  them  by  enlarging  their 
present  pedagogical  departments  into  separ- 
ate and  distinct  colleges  of  education. 


•  We  carried  in  last  month's  issue  and  con- 
tinue in  this,  illustrations  from  Baldwin's 
Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest;  this  in 
view  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1903 
to  commemorate  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
the  story  of  the  discovery  and  exploration 
and  settlement  of  which  will  very  largely 
engross  public  and  educational  attention 
for  the  next  three  years.  Jefferson, 
too,  will  be  more  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly read  of  than  at  any  time  since 
he  took  his  place  among  the  construc- 
tive statesmen  of  our  country.  The 
devotees  of  what  is  called  Napoleonana 
will  be  likewise  aroused  to  greater  activity 
and  interest,  but  their  number  will  be  small 
compared  with  those  who  to  the  great  good 
of  our  country  will  follow  with  renewed 
and  absorbing  interest  the  history  and  writ- 
ings of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  the  drafts- 


man of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  founder  of  a  university 
whose  plan  and  scope  after  a  hundred  years 
is  found  to  be  as  complete  and  up-to-date 
as  those  of  the  most  recent  establishments. 
Our  teachers  can  begin  none  too  soon  to 
prepare  themselves  to  do  their  part  in  this 
emphasis  of  Jefferson  and  the  Northwest. 

*  *     * 

The  following  communication  from  a 
well-known  city  superintendent  relative  to 
out  editorial  comment  on  the  circular  sent 
by  Principal  Scudder  of  the  New  Paltz, 
New  York,  Normal  School  to  the  teachers 
of  surrounding  schools  on  the  subject  of 
"Good  English"  is  so  well  put  that  we  give 
it  without  comment  or  addition : 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  editorial 
on  Scudder's  Manifesto.  It  was  directly 
to  the  point  and  said  what  a  good  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  privately.  The  great 
need  of  our  public  schools  is  not  for  higher 
standard  of  English,  but  for  better  teachers 
of  English  and  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools  who  are  better  versed  in  the  use  of 
good  English.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  make 
the  stream  run  to  any  higher  point  than  its 
source,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
induce  children  to  use  good  English  when 
they  come  daily  in  contact  with  poor  Eng- 
lish in  the  class  room.  We  talk  a  good  deal 
about  home  environment  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  use  of  good  English  and  say  very  little 
about  school  environment  which  is  quite  as 
important  if  not  a  little  more  so.  If  the 
gods  nod  who  can  blame  a  weary  mortal 
for  taking  an  occasional  nap? 

•  •     * 

The  Educational  Review  recently  unbur- 
dened itself  as  to  why  prominent  educators 
absented  themselves  from  educational  meet- 
ings, and  we  summarize  the  explanation 
given,  as  follows: 

"The  complaint  is  well  founded." 
"The  opinions    given    by  college    presi- 
dents,   professors,    superintendents     and 
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principals  in  educational  meetings  evi- 
dently flow  straight  from  the  emptiness 
of  the  speakers'  heads." 

"The  most  unusual  step  among  those  who 
do  speak  is  preparation — ^to  consult  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  to  weigh  care- 
fully the  results  of  home  and  foreign  ex- 
perience." 

"The  papers  represent  the  writer's  prefer- 
ence or  taste  only  and  are  valueless  as  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  subject." 

"The  custom  of  the  University  Convoca- 
tion of  sending  out  early  programs  with  a 
short  bibliography  of  the  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  commended,  if  the  bibliography 
is  made  use  of,  which  apparently  is  not  the 
case." 

These  meetings  are  therefore  a  mere 
waste  of  time. 

Dr.  Butler  concludes  "Every  college 
library  and  the  school  system  of  every  city 
should  possess  a  well-selec'ed  educational 
reference  library,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  that  papers  and 
reports  show  signs  that  this  library  has  been 
consulted  in  their  preparation." 

*       *       4t 

The  secular  magazines  and  newspaper 
press  very  frequently  provide  interesting 
reading  through  the  equally  frequent  out- 
breaks on  educational  matters  touching 
social  customs  and  practices  by  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  and 
Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard. 
Professor  Munsterberg  is  the  gentleman 
who  wanted  all  the  teachers  to  leave 
psychology  to  him  and  a  few  others, 
and  to  carry  on  their  teaching  work 
according  to  such  recipes  as  the  elect 
few  would  give  them.  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg has  been  expounding  himself 
at  great  length  also  on  the  superior  morals 
and  intelligence  resulting  from  German 
education,  and  more  lately  still  on  the 
American  woman.  It  is  as  impossible  as  it 
is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow  Dr. 
Stanley    Hall    in  all  of    his    more    recent 


vagaries.  One  time  it  was  a  study  of  dolls 
he  was  delving  into.  About  a  year  ago  he 
was  advocating  the  benefits  of  fighting  and 
boxing  for  boys;  now  he  wants  to  prove 
that  college  education  is  unwholesome  for 
women. '  It  is  a  wonder  that  these  people 
wouldn't  let  the  American  woman  alone. 
Happily  she  goes  on  working  out  her  des- 
tiny in  spite  of  their  croaking  and  strained 
sophistry.  In  Dr.  Hall's  case  we  fear  it  is 
a  case  where  "Too  much  learning  hath  made 
thee  mad."  When  men  have  sounded  with 
more  thoroughness  than  ordinary  the 
depths  of  knowledge,  it  is  but  natural 
that  their  mental  activities  should  seek 
expression  in  softie  ultra-rational  form  of 
thinking  and  discussion. 

Having  reached  apparently  the  limit  of 
their  usefulness  in  previous  constructive 
criticism,  they  become  destructive  in 
their  tendencies. 

Consideration  of  the  great  good  Dr.  Hall 
has  done  makes  us  tolerant  of  his  more 
recent  idiosyncrasies.  But  as  for  Professor 
Munsterberg  we  fear  he  takes  himself  too 
seriously.  Rosenkranz,  in  his  "Philosophy 
of  Education,"  says  that  the  true  process 
of  education  consists  in  a  man's  "self- 
estrangement,"  getting  outside  of  his  self- 
hood, and,  through  his  study  of  other 
forms  and  conditions  of  life,  seeing  his 
own  true  life  and  life  purpose.  But,  he 
adds,  that  the  education  is  not  complete 
unless  there  is  a  "return,"  a  return,  how- 
ever, with  a  wider  and  richer  knowledge 
of  why  things  are  as  they  are  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  things  close  at  hand. 
Professor  Munsterberg,  we  fear,  has  not 
yet  completed  his  "return." 

«       «       4c 

The  way  in  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  turned  down  the  educational 
leaders  on  the  question  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity at  Washington  is  as  amusing  as  it 
was  effective.  It  must  have  been  surpris- 
ing for  such  leaders  as  Doctor  Butler  to  be 
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not  only  ridden  over  rough  shod  in  debate, 
but  emphatically  repudiated  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Association. 

That  the  western  element  which  carried 
things  by  storm  in  this  matter  represent  the 
sentiment  of  not  only  the  educational  but 
general  public  as  well  we  confidently  be- 
lieve. There  ought,  and  will  eventually,  be 
a  great  national  university  at  Washington. 
Our  western  brethren,  with  their  usual 
earnestness  and  confidence,  would  probably 
immediately  plan  one  on  the  latest  and  most 
approved  lines,  and  trust  to  the  future  and 
the  Lord  for  the  wherewith  to  maintain  it. 
This,  after  the  alleged  style  of  laying  out  a 
western  town,  i.  e.,  first  build  a  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollar  high  school,  then 
get  the  people  together  for  a  town  to  use 
and  support  it. 

The  eminently  respectable  committee  that 
had  the  proposition  under  consideration, 
doubtless  acted  with  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
their  report  was  exactly  what  their  own  and 
others  experienced  would  recommend  in 
view  of  all  the  conditions.  But  the  wise 
thing  is  not  always  the  best.  It  is  by  some- 
times going  at  variance  with  the  teachings 
of  experience  that  the  greatest  successes  are 
attained  and  the  greatest  good  accomplished. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  knew  that  in 
these  days  of  varied  instruction  the  cost  of 
supporting  such  a  university  as  ought  to  be 
maintained  at  Washington,  is  enormous  and 
not  easily  accumulated.  Their  suggestion 
was,  therefore,  for  the  establishment  of 
what  would  practically  be  a  school  of  cor- 
respondence and  information,  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  those  lines  of  study  having 
the  richest  material  and  opportunities  in  the 
conditions  and  concomitants  of  the  various 
federal  departments  at  Washington.  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  possibility  that 
a  regular  university  there  would  over- 
shadow the  institutions  they  represent  in 
any  way  effected  their  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

The  organization  contemplated  would,  as 


we  understand  it,  approximate  somewhat  to 
the  form  of  educational  supervision  main- 
tained by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  only  that  it  would 
be  even  more  attenuated  than  that. 

It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  many  of  the 
committee  believe  that  out  of  this  informal 
organization  the  university  so  generally 
desired  might  later  be  developed. 

*      ♦      * 
TEACHERS  AND  TAXATION 

A  FEW  years  ago  Chicago  wanted  more 
schools,  better  equipment,  and  the  teachers 
wanted  living  salaries.  Inasmuch  as  the  law 
places  a  limit  on  the  per  cent,  of  assessment 
that  can  be  levied  for  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses, all  these  things  were  denied. 

The  Teachers'  Federation  of  Chicago 
decided  to  look  into  the  matter.  They  knew 
that  the  corporations  were  not  paying  any- 
where near  their  share  of  taxes,  and  that 
the  class  of  people  always  most  sensitive  to 
increased  expense  for  the  schools  are  the 
very  ones  comprising  these  corporations 
and  who  blithely  swear  oflF  each  year  their 
obligations  to  do  their  civic  duty  and  bear 
their  fair  share  of  citizen  support  in  jthe 
community  in  which  they  dwell.  Chicago 
is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  We  have  it  in 
Albany  and  in  every  city  in  the  Union,  and 
it  is  far  more  respectable  to  thus  annually 
perjure  yourself  than  it  is  for  a  teacher  to 
ask  for  a  living  wage  or  an  earnest  school 
board  to  ask  for  a  new  school  house  for  the 
decent  accommodation  of  the  children  of 
those  not  educated  up  to  tax  dodging.  The 
Chicago  Federation  of  Teachers  appointed 
a  Miss  Goggin  and  Miss  Haley  as  a  com- 
mittee to  look  up  the  tax  dodgers.  For  this 
purpose  they  secured  two  years'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  began  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  assessment  rolls.  This  was  followed 
by  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  proper  assessment  of  the 
franchises  of  the  municipal  corporations,  it 
having  been  found  that  franchise  value  to 
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the  amount  of  five  billion  dollars  had  been 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  28  years 
the  law  provided  for  taxing  franchises. 
Assessing  this  at  one-fifth  of  its  value, 
or  one  billion  dollars,  this  would  bring  five 
million  dollars  additional  into  the  city  treas- 
ury without  increasing  any  honest  man's 
taxes.  Of  course  the  effort  to  have  these 
favored  parties  taxed  was  fought  by  astute 
lawyers  and  all  the  means,  financial  and 
social,  that  the  great  moneyed  interests  in- 
volved could  command.  From  court  to 
court  these  two  women  fought  this  case 
almost  as  interminable  in  its  length  and  de- 
tails as  that  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce. 
At  length,  after  two  years,  partial  justice 
is  about  to  be  done,  and  $50,000,000  of  prop- 
erty in  Chicago  is  to  be  added  to  the  tax  roll. 

The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  declare 
that  they  are  not  yet  through,  and  further 
action  on  their  part  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

Unless  adequate  school  facilities  arc 
granted  more  freely  than  they  have  been  in 


the  past,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  this 
movement  for  fair  play  was  taken  up  in 
other  cities. 

Strange  indeed  will  it  be  if  school  teach- 
ers' organizations  should  be  the  means  of 
remedying  a  confessed  inequality  in  our 
modern  system  of  State  and  municipal  tax- 
ation.   

OCTOBER 
Month  of  fruit  and  falling  leaves. 
Under  the  opalescent  skies 
The  vagrant  summer  idly  lies. 
While  coming  Autumn  deftly  weaves 
Rare  tints  for  tall  ungarnered  sheaves 
Of  golden-rod,  kissing  the  eyes 
Of  purple  asters  as  she  dyes 
The  vine  that  swings  beneath  the  eaves. 

And  all  the  bending  hedge-rows  seems 
A  Joseph's  coat  of  colors.     Hues 
That  shame  the  rainbow's  royal  arch 
Set  all  the  harvest-fields  agleam 
With  beauty,  fresh  with  fragrant  dews. 
To  crown  the  season's  onward  march.    . 
— Geo,  W.  Shipfttan. 
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General  School   News 


Pres.  J.  W.  Withers,  of  the  National  Normal 
University,  Lebanon,  O.,  has  resigned  to  take 
post-graduate  work  at  Yale. 

Gustave  Andreen,  instructor  in  Scandinavian 
languages  at  Yale,  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  111. 

J.  S.  Kendall,  state  superintendent  of  Texas, 
has  resigned  his  office  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  North  Texas  Normal  School. 

Prof.  C.  H.Judd,  late  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Pedagogy,  has  engaged  with  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  as  professor  of  pedagogy  and  psy- 
chology. 

Prof.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett  has  resigned  his  position 
as  head  of  the  Greek  department  at  Amherst 
College  to  accept  one  in  Cornell  University. 

There  is  an  increase  of  250  students  in  the 
freshmen's  class  at  Cornell  University  this  year, 
showing  a  healthy  growth  of  the  institution. 

Lewis  H.  Severance,  of  New  York  city,  has  do- 
nated $40,000  as  an  endowment  for  a  chair  of 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Oberlin  College. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Nichols,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Roman 
languages  in  Cincinnati  University. 

Prof  J.  F.  Johnson  has  resided  his  position  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  accept  one  in 
the  University  of  New  York  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  city. 

Prof.  Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyke  has  been 
made  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Rutger's  College. 
The  system  of  discipline  by  a  committee  of  stu- 
dents has  been  abolished. 

Dr.  Morris  C.  Sutphen,  instructor  in  Latin  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  drowned  at  Naver- 
sink  Highlands,  N.  J.,  by  the  capsizing  of  a  sail- 
boat. 

Dartmouth  College  celebrated  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  Daniel  Webster's  graduation  from 
that  institution  September  24  and  25.  Several 
renowned  speakers  addressed  the'  gathering. 

Two  assistant  superintendents  have  been 
elected  in  Cincinnati  upon  recommendation  of 
Supt.  R.  G.  Boone.  They  are  Sunt.  F.  B.  Dyer. 
of  Madisonville,  Ohio,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Fick,  of 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  son  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
at  one  time  president  of  Yale  University,  died  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  aged  ninety-one.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
the  country 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year 
there  were  6,189  school  teachers  in  New  York 
county  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  boroughs), 
3,970  in  Brooklyn  and  1,000  in  the  boroughs  of 
Queens  and  Richmond,  a  total  of  11,169  in  the 
whole  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst 
of  department  of  anthropology,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast,  will  be 
added  to  the  University  of  California.  She  pays 
the  yearly  expenses  of  the  same,  amounting  to 
$50,000. 


The  Indiana  State  legislature  has  passed  a  law 
which  will  materially  increase  the  wages  of 
teachers  in  that  State.  It  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum rate  under  which  the  local  authorities  may 
not  go  in  the  payment  of  daily  wages.  Such  rate 
is  based  upon  the  grade  of  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher. 

Dean  Russell,  of  New  York  Teachers'  College, 
has  announced  that  the  appointments  to  the  schol- 
arships for  Southern  teachers  had  been  made. 
These  scholarships  were  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  George 
Foster  Peabody,  V.  Everit  Macy  and  John  Crosby 
Brown,  and  have  an  annual  value  of  $500,  an 
amount  deemed  sufficient  to  pay  all  necessary  ex- 
penses for  a  year  of  resident  study  at  Columbia 
University. 

Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  the  department  of 
education  for  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis, 
1903,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  the 
educational  exhibit.  He  says:  "Complete  har- 
mony and  unity  of  purpose  exists  in  the  board  of 
directors  composed  of  St.  Louis's  most  promi- 
nent business  men,  and  no  stone  will  be  left  un- 
turned to  make  it  eclipse  the  Chicago  Exposition 
of  1893.  The  world  has  had  ten  years  of  expo- 
sition experience  since  then,  and,  as  a  collection 
of  exhibits,  it  should  surpass  anything  the  world 
has  seen." 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  found  in  the 
annual  report  of  Supt.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Cincin- 
nati: One-half  day's  session  for  first  year  pupils. 
Introduction  of  kindergarten  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Introduction  of  industrial  training. 
Better  equipment  of  the  schools  for  laboratory 
work.  More  frequent  visits  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers to  other  schools.  Further  use  of  cadet  sys- 
tem of  training  and  trying  teachers.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  free-book  system  into  all  grades. 
The  collection  of  room  libraries  rather  than 
school  libraries.  Extended  co-operation  with  the 
public  library  in  order  that  the  use  of  books  by 
teachers  and  pupils  may  be  facilitated.  Ungraded 
schools  for  irregular  students.  That  the  board 
of  education  take  more  interest  in  the  matter  of 
the  establishment  of  a  thorough  summer  school 
system. 

The  reorganized  faculty  of  the  School  of  Ped- 
agogy of  New  York  University  is  made  up  as 
follows:  Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  chancellor 
and  acting  dean;  J.  P.  Gordy,  professor  of  the 
history  of  education;  Robert  MacDougall,  pro- 
fessor of  analytical  psychology;  J.  E.  Lough,  in- 
structor in  physiological  and  experimental  psy- 
chology; Edward  R.  Shaw,  lecturer  on  principles 
of  education  and  school  organization;  Frederick 
Monteser,  comparative  study  of  national  school 
systems  and  on  sociology  in  relation  to  education ; 
Linnaeus  E.  La  Fetra,  physiological  pedagogics; 
Charles  Gray  Shaw,  ethics;  John  J.  Stevenson, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  natural  history; 
Daniel  W.  Herring,  physics ;  Francis  Hovey  Stod- 
dard; Enjglish;  Morris  Loeb,  chemistry;  Ernest 
Gottlieb  Sihler,  Latin;  Pomeroy  Laude,  mathe- 
matics; Marshall  S.  Brown,  history;  Charles  L. 
Bristol,  biology,  and  Lawrence  A.  McLouth, 
German. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Appointments 


Date 

COUNTY 

Dist 

Place 

Conductor 

INSTRUCTOR  IN 

Drawing 

Instructor  in 
English 

Oct. 

28 
28 
28 
28 
W 
11 
IL 
11 
11 
11 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

Livingston  ... 

Monroe 

Cattaraugus.. 

Monroe 

Cattaraugus . 

Columbia 

Schoharie.... 

Delaware 

Schoharie 

Sullivan  

Rensselaer . . . 
Washington .. 
Washington. . 

Ulster  

Ulster 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1-2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

Avon 

Fairport 

Machlas 

Sanford 

Shaver 

Mis^Rice 

Miss  Schreiber 

»» 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Scottsville 

Salamanca 

Philmont 

Smith 

Miss  Schreiber  . 

Nov. 

Hull...  ,.. 

Sanford       

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

'M*iss*Rice.!!!!!! 

Miss  Collier...!.. 
Miss  Collier 

»i 

Cobleskill 

Walton 

Shaver 

Williams. 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

Miss  Schreiber... 

Miss  Collier 

Miss  Schreiber 

It 

Schoharie. 

ti 

Monticello 

Fort  Edward. . . 

Whitehall 

Kingston 

Phoenicia 

Hull 

a 

Sanford 

Miss  Schreiber 

»« 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

«i 

Williams. 

Miss  Schreiber 

t( 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

ti 

Hull 

Miss 'Rice...' 

COUNTIES 

Albany  — Free  night  schools  have  been  opened 
in  Albany  in  three  school  buildings.  Four  ses- 
sions will  be  held  each  week.  —  The  school 
building  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated.  The  corps 
of  instructors  is  as  follows :  MTsS"~~E5ttrer 
Louise^  Camp,  principal,  history  of  art,  psy- 
chology, English;  Miss  Emily  G.  Munroe  B. 
A.,  literature,  rhetoric;  Miss  Carolyn  H.  Read, 
B.  A.,  Latin.  Greek,  history;  Miss  Louise  W. 
Worthen,  B.  S.,  mathematics  and  science;  Miss 
Augusta  M.  Lyman,  secretary,  general  assistant; 
Miss  Eleanor  Van  Allen,  intermediate  department ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hodge,  primary  department;  Miss 
Margaret  V.  Pearse,  kindergarten;  Mile.  Pauline 
Lev^'  French ;  Miss  Marion  L.  Taylor,  B.  A., 
German;  Miss  Helen  A.  Goodwin,  drawing 
and  painting;  Miss  Isabelle  C.  Couch,  vocal  and 
physical  training;  John  Kautz,  Mus.  D.,  piano, 
Miss  Sara  E.  Rollo,  piano;  Miss  Jean  Newell 
Barrett,  Choral  singing;  Albin  R.  Ree,  voice 
culture  and  method ;  Mr.  Charles  Ehricke,  violin ; 
Mrs.  Jessalyn  A.  Taylor,  house  mother. — The  new 
school  No.  12  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  a  fine 
structure  in  every  respect. — Albany  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  educational  world  in  both  private 
and  public  schools  as  well  as  in  technical  schools. 
It  is  source  of  pride  that  the  late  William  Mc- 
Kinley  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albanv  Law  School. 
This  institution  has  also  graduated  a  long  list 
of  men  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  national 
affairs.  The  talk  of  Prin.  Oscar  D.  Robinson  be- 
fore the  pupils  of  the  high  school  in  eulogy  of 
William  McKinley  was  a  splendid  tribute  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers. — Prof. 
Austin  Sanford,  of  the  Albany  schools,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health. — Miss  Carrie  F.  Seebury, 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Barry  and  Miss  Catherine  F. 
Stephens,  of  the  Albany  schools,  have  been 
granted  leave  of  absence. 

Broome. —  Harry   Mintz   has   been   elected   pro 
fessor  of  English  in  the  Binghamton  high  school- 
— Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell  makes  a  very  candid  re- 
port  of   the    schools    of    Binghamton    and    their 
work.    Among  other   things   he   says :   '*In   most 


particulars  the  high  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
and  highly  -satisfactory  condition.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  points  in  connection  with  its  work, 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  It  has 
been  recognized  for  some  time  by  state  inspectors 
as  well  as  by  local  officials,  that  the  English  de- 
partment was  not  doing  the  work  which  the  stand- 
ing of  Binghamton  high  school  would  demand. 
This  has  been  through  no  fault  of  the  teachers  of 
that  department:  they  are  efficient,  earnest  and 
well   equipped.    The   cause,  of   the   difficulty   has 


D.    L.    BARDWELL 

been  two-fold :  A  lack  of  clear  definition  and  close 
co-ordination  through  all  grades;  and  a  lack  of 
time  assignment  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  se- 
cure sufficiently  consecutive  drill  and  supervision. 
By  a  recent  agreement  of  all  concerned  in  this 
work,  such  changes  have  been  made  as  will,  we 
hope  and  expect,  obviate  this  weakness,  and  in- 
sure as  strong  work  in  this  direction  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  school."  In  another  par- 
agraph he  says :  "Three  things  are  essential 
for  a  good  school.     Children,  teachers,  equipment 
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The  first  we  always  have,  it  is  economy  to  have 
the  best  possible  equipment,  for  so  results  will 
be  obtained  more  easily,  with  less  loss,  and  more 
satisfactorily.  But  a  good  school  can  not  be  had 
without  a  good  teacher;  equipment  may  be  indif- 
ferent or  even  very  poor,  and  good  education 
result.  A  good  teacher  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The 
selection  of  teachers  is  the  gravest  responsibility 
of  a  board  of  education.  Scholastic  and  pro- 
fessional training,  successful  experience  and  high 
character  are  indispensible  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher.  These  and  these  alone  ought  in  every 
case  to  settle  the  matter  of  appointment  When- 
ever other  motives  weigh  more  heavily  than  these 
the  public  affairs  and  the  next  generation  is 
sinned  against."  The  whole  report  is  worthy  of 
perusal. 

Cayuga. — The  new  school  and  library  building 
at  Glen  Haven  was  dedicated  September  26  with 
appropriate  exercises.  Miss  Anna  R.  Phelps,  of 
Utica,  who  has  given  a  generous  amount  for  the 
school,  presided. — ^The  new  Fulton  street  school 
building  at  Auburn  has  been  formally  opened. — 
Miss  Mary  McCauley  has  been  elected  to  a  po- 
sition in  the  Auburn  high  school. 

Chaatanqua.— -Miss  Irma  Campbell,  who  was 
elected  training  class  teacher  at  Ellington,  pro- 
cured a  better  position  as  teacher  of  sciences  in 
the  Masten  Park  high  school,  Buffalo,  and  re- 
signed. Miss  Mary  S.  Morgan,  graduate  of  the 
Fredonia  Normal  School,  succeeds  to  the  posi- 
tion.— Miss  F.  Lou  Francis  has  resigfned  her  po- 
sition in  the  Westfield  high  school,  succeeded  by 
Miss  Philena  E.  Marshall,  of  Sherman.  Prof. 
C.  W.  Whitney  substitutes  for  Prof.  G.  F.  Dick- 
son.— ^Miss  Mabel  Foster  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  her  position  in  the  Sinclairville  school  on 
account  of  ill  health. — The  last  issue  of  the  Fre- 
donia Censor  contained  a  cut  of  the  fine  new  nor- 
mal school  building. — The  Ellington  school  cata- 
logue shows  that  school  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion.— Prin.  J.  S.  Wright,  of  the  Falconer  schools, 
is  striving  earnestly  to  establish  a  reading  circle, 
in  that  village. — The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  fine  new  normal  school  building  at  Fre- 
donia occurred  October  3.  The  event  was  well 
observed. — The  executive  committee  of  the  inter- 
scholastic  debating  league  of  Western  New  York 
met  recently.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Prof.  Gray,  Rochester;  vice-president, 
Supt.  E.  E.  Scribner,  Dunkirk;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr.  Eggleston,  Lockport.  The  contests  of 
last  year  were  spirited.  The  Dunkirk  club  car- 
ried off  the  prize.  This  club  will  contest  for  it 
again  this  season. — Prof,  Myron  T.  Dana,  vice- 
principal  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  talked 
to  the  Jamestown  teachers  recently  about  methods 
of  bettering  their  condition.  Here  is  one  pithy 
paragraph  that  shows  the  trend  of  his  argument: 
Get  lots  of  sleep.  The  idea  of  folks  having  an 
alarm  clock  in  their  rooms  to  tell  Nature  when  to 
cease  her  duties !  You  might  as  well  have  one  in 
the  garden  to  tell  the  flowers  when  to  start  in 
the  sorin<y.  I  once  asked  a  teacher  what  she 
thought  was  a  good  preparation  for  a  day's  work. 
She  replied,  and  I  believe  correctly,  'A  good 
night's  sleep.'"— To  the  credit  of  the  Cherry 
Creek  school,  several  recent  graduates  have  en- 
tered universities,  colleures  and  other  higher  insti- 
tutions. Evidently  there  is  something  better 
than  "subjects"  taught. 


Chenango.— Miss   Helen    Evans,    of    Rome,   a 

Graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  Miss  Carrie  G. 
wartwout,  of  Westerlo,  a  graduate  of  Albany 
Normal  College,  Miss  Bertha  L.  Mason,  of  Mc- 
Lean, a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal,  and 
Miss  Kate  L.  Putnam,  of  Fredonia,  a  graduate 
of  the  Fredonia  Normal,  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty  cf  the  New  Berlin  school. — Afton  has  a 
training  class  this  year. — Smyrna  has  enlarged 
its  school  building  and  added  a  member  to  its 
faculty. — Norwich  high  school  opens  with  a  regis- 
tration of  191  academic  students — ^the  largest 
number  for  tie  first  term  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Miss  Carolyn  Spencer  and  Mary  Philip, 
both  of  Syracuse  University,  are  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  former  teaches  science 
and  the  latter  English.  Another  teacher  has  been 
added  to  the  high  school  faculty  this  fall,  making 
the  number  seven. — By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Guernsey,  the  board  of  education  of  Norwich 
comes  into  possession  of  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
property  to  be  used  for  public  library  purposes.— 
Miss  May  Matter  son,  preceptress  of  the  high 
school  at  Greene,  died  September  nineteenth,  after 
a  few  days'  illness. 

Clinton. — Prof.  Ch.  Rivier  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  the 
Plattsburg  Normal  School  to  accept  one  as  teach- 
er of  Ecclesiastical  history  in  the  St.  Bernard's 
Seminary  at  Rochester. 

Erie. — Benjamin  Estes,  of  Rochester,  graduate 
of  Rochester  University,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Hamburg  school. — Buffalo  is  also 
facing  the  problem  of  overcrowded  schools  in 
some  portions  of  that  city. — Miss  Anna  M.  Bal- 
lard, B.  A.,  Toronto  University,  and  Miss  Etta 
Underwood,  B.  A.,  Smith  College,  are  new  in- 
structors in  Buffalo  Seminary.  Both  have  wide 
experience  in  teaching.  , 

Franklin.- Miss  Estella  Leach,  of  Ilion,  will 
teach  in  the  Saranac  Lake  school. 

Fulton. — Prof.  H.  L.  Willis,  teacher  of  sciences 
in  the  Johnstown  high  school,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  a  lucrative  one  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Genesee. —  The  citizens  of  Leroy  are  agitating 
the  question  of  a  free  kindergarten  to  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

Greene. — Miss  Fannie  Hare  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  in  the  Athens  school. — The  new  $16,000 
school  building  at  Athens  is  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy.  It  is  a  credit  in  every  way  to  the 
people  of  that  village.  Prin.  O.  S.  Long  and 
Commissioner  Flint. — The  new  building  at  Palen- 
ville  is  a  beautiful  type  of  modern  architecture, 
and  in  appearance,  plan  and  finish  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  State. 

Herkimer.—  Miss  Amelia  Hoffman,  graduate  of 
the  Brockport  Normal,  has  been  elected  assistant 
principal  of  the  Poland  school. — Miss  Louise 
Brownell  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Dolge- 
ville  school  to  accept  one  at  Akron,  O.  Her  suc- 
cessor is  Miss  Bessie  Morrison,  of  the  Oswego 
Normal  School. 

Jefferson. —  Mark  Ellis  Sprague  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Adams  Center  to  accept  a  better 
one  at  Oswego. — Miss  Elizabeth  Chard  Smith  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  preceptress  of 
the  Watertown  high  school. 
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Lewis. — The  voters  of  Lyons  Falls  have  decided 
to  change  their  district  school  to  a  union  free 
school. 

Monroe.— Ernest  R.  Clark  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Rochester  high  school. — 
The  Mechanics  Institute  at  Rochester  has  planned 
a  three  years'  course  in  mechanical  arts,  embrac- 
ing the  following  subjects:  The  course  of  study 
for  the  first  year  is:  Algebra,  English,  physics, 
drawing,  freehand  and  instrumental,  joinery, 
wood  turning,  pattern  making,  carving  and  Ve- 
netian iron  work.  Second  year:  Geometry,  Eng- 
lish, German,  chemistry,  drawing,  mechanical  and 
architectural,  pattern  making,  forging  and  orna- 
mental iron  work.  Third  year:  Solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  elementary  surveying,  English, 
United  States  history  and  civics,  practical  prob- 
lems in  mechanics  and  electricity,  including  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  boiler,  engine,  dynamo  and 
motor,  figuring  weight  of  castings  and  amount  of 
material  necessary  for  building  of  contracting 
purposes,  elementary  study  of  steel,  wrought  iron 
and  brass,  including  strength  and  properties  of 
each  and  under  what  conditions  each  is  to  be 
used,  drawing,  mechanical  and  architectural,  shop 
work,  iron  fitting  and  machine  work. — Miss  Marie 
Hofer,  whom  Supt.  Gilbert  has  secured  to  super- 
vise music  in  the  Rochester  schools,  has  begun 
earnestly  to  introduce  a  system  of  work  that  is 
calculated  to  better  the  instruction  in  that  branch 
of  the  work. 

Montgomery.—  Prin.  G.  M.  Wiley  has  started  in 
well  at  Palatine  Bridge  and  promises  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  work  there. — The  board  of 
education  at  Amsterdam  are  taking  measures  to 
erect  a  new  school  building  in  the  west  end  of 
that  city. 

Nasean.— The  Brooklyn  Times  devotes  a  column 
to  the  Freeport  schools,  giving  a  portrait  of  the 
new  principal,  Eugene  F.  McKinley,  and  a  sketch 
of  his  life.  This  sketch  shows  him  to  be  a  self- 
made,  young  man,  who  has  already  held  several 
responsible  positions  and  has  a  bright  future  be- 
fore him. 

Niagara.— Dr.  Oliver  J.  Moreloek,  principal 
of  the  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  schools,  succeeds  Prof. 
Edward  J.  Hayward  as  principal  of  the  Lockport 
high  school.  The  new  principal  is  a  young  man 
and  has  won  much  praise  for  his  ability. — ^John 
Randolph,  of  Utica,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Middleport  school. — ^The  Felton  high  school 
building  at  North  Tonawanda  was  dedicated 
September  6. 

Oneida.— Miss  Florence  G.  Bell,  teacher  of 
modern  languages  in  the  Oneida  high  school,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  Cleveland,  O. — 
Mr.  George  R,  Staley,  graduate  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  to  teach  mathematics  in 
the  Oneida  high  school. — The  following  commer- 
cial course  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  Utica  high  school:  None  of  the  commercial 
branches  are  included  in  the  first  year.  The 
course  for  the  other  years  includes,  with  other 
studies,  these  commercial  branches:  Second  year, 
book-keeping,  stenography  and  typewriting;  third 
year,  book-keeping,  short  hand  and  typewriting, 
business  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  his- 
tory of  commerce,  etc.,  twenty  weeks;  fourth 
year,  business  English,  office  methods  and  prac- 
tice, twenty  weeks;  short  hand  and  typewriting. 


twenty  weeks ;  business  arithmetic,  twenty  weeks ; 
commercial  geography,  histoiy  of  commerce,  etc, 
twenty  weeks. — Miss  Luella  McFarland,  of  Syra- 
cuse, an  Oswego  Normal  graduate,  and  Miss  Mary 
McKenna,  of  Canandaigua,  a  Geneseo  Normal 
graduate,  will  teach  in  thi  Rome  schools. — ^Miss 
Harriett  Tucker,  of  Hillsboro,  O.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Rome 
schools. 

Onondaga.  —  The  foUowng  appointments  of 
teachers  were  made  in  Syracuse  schools :  Genesee, 
Ella  Jenkins  and  Rena  McKeon;  Townsend, 
Clara  Filsinger;  Madison,  Matilda  Denofsky  and 
Stella  Bloom;*  Montgomery,  Jennie  L.  Harris; 
Brighton,  Bessie  Cooney ;  Seymour,  Anna  L,  Mur- 
phy; Prescott,  Clara  Wells  and  Addie  T.  Haas; 
Porter,  Laura  Sweeney ;  Franklin,  Sarah  M.  Shee- 
han;  Salina,  Katharine  Maloney;  Cooking,  Grace 
Britton.  Lizzie  Dunford  was  made  a  supply 
teacher  in  the  high  school  and  Kittie  Dempsey 
for  Tompkins  school. — ^Daniel  Roosenbloom,  pres- 
ident of  the  Syracuse  board  of  education,  is  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  mayor  of  that  city. — It  is  expected 
that  a  portion  of  the  new  L.  C.  Smith  Colle|:e 
of  Applied  sciences  for  Syracuse  University  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  this  month.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  university  buildings. 

Orange. —  Miss  Bessie  Livingston,  a  Geneseo 
Normal  graduate,  succeeds  Miss  Julia  Denton  at 
Goshen.  Miss  Denton  goes  to  Poughkecpsie. — 
George  U.  Weyant  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Huguenot  school. 

Oswego. —  Miss  Ada  C.  Harsha,  of  Oswego, 
has  sailed  for  Manila  to  teach  in  a  normal  school 
there. — Miss  Harriett  Hollis  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition at  Pulaski  to  accept  one  at  Oneida. — Miss 
Albertine  Trotier  succeeds  Mme.  Jeanette  Grossen 
as  teacher  of  French  in  the  Oswego  high  school. — 
Miss  Augusta  Volkemer,  of  Parish,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Oswego  schools. — ^L.  C  Kar- 
pinski,  of  Oswego,  will  go  to  Strasburg,  Alsace, 
as  an  instructor  in  mathematics.  He  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  Cornell. — Miss  Anna  Hulburt,  of 
Norwood,  has  been  engaged  in  the  Pulaski  school. 

Otsego. —  Miss  Mary  L,  Arnold,  of  Tyrone,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Cooperstown  high 
school. — Miss  Eva  Byce  has  resigned  as  German 
teacher  in  the  Cooperstown  scnool. — The  high 
school  at  Cooperstown  ought  to  turn  out  some 
well-equipped  graduates,  if  the  catalogue  of  the 
same  is  a  good  indication.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  it :  "It  is  realized  that  the  teacher  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  a  school.  A 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Unless 
the  teacher  has  right  views  of  education  and  lives 
up  to  them,  she  cannot  inculcate  in  her  pupil  love 
for  study  and  noble  aspirations  to  lead  a  useful 
life.  The  teacher's  enthusiasm  and  purposes  are 
transmitted  to  her  pupils."  W.  D.  Johnson,  Ph. 
M.,  is  principal  and  has  eleven  assistants. 

Sensselaer.- Miss  Grace  Heatley  and  Miss  Satie 
Porter  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  Green 
Island  school. 

Saratoga.— Miss  Katheryn  M.  Davis,  of  Glens 
Falls,  succeeds  Miss  Sweet  in  the  South  Glens 
Falls  school. — L.  J.  Brown,  has  been  elected  to  fill 
the  position  in  the  Waterford  school  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  S.  W.  Youmans. 
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St.  Lawrence.  —  Miss  Wilhelmina  Abeling, 
training  class  teacher  at  Massena,  has  resigned 
and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Grace  Alden. — Miss 
Adelaide  Eastman,  of  Potsdam,  will  teach  in  the 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Steuben.— The  North  Cohocton  school  opens 
with  a  large  registration.  A  training  class  of 
nineteen  members  has  been  organized  and  the 
members  are  well-equipped  and  mature.  Prin. 
Angelo  O.  Tucker  remains  at  the  head  of  this 
school. — Supt.  Elmer  S.  Redman  and  his  corps  of 
teachers  may  well  be  proud  of  these  facts :  Thirty- 
five  graduates  of  the  Hornellsville  high  school 
are  now  in  regular  attendance  at  college.  Six- 
teen of  these  students  graduated  since  Superin- 
tendent Redman  took  charge  of  our  schools  and 
four  others  did  post-graduate  work  under  his 
direction.  Ten  of  these  students  entered  college 
this  present  fall  of  1901.  Last  June  thirteen 
teachers  graduated  from  the  teachers'  training 
class,  all  of  whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  There  are  now  294  students 
in  attendance  at  the  high  school — the  largest  at- 
tendance of  high  school  students  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  In  the  present  high  school  faculty  are 
six  college  graduates,  two  of  whom  hold  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  Six  of  the  faculty  are 
graduates  of  State  normal  schools.  One  holds  a 
State  certificate  granted  as  a  result  of  an  examin- 
ation. Two  of  them  hold  college  graduate  cer- 
tificates granted  by  the  State  superintendent  on 
account  of  their  high  standard  as  teachers. 

Tioga  —  Miss  Bertha  Mead  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Owego  schools  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

Tompkins. — Miss  Maud  Burghardt,  a  graduate 
of  the  Cortland  Normal;  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Lennan, a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal ;  Miss 
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Sarah  Lawrence,  of  Geneseo;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pearson,  of  Ithaca;  Miss  Lena  M.  Palmer,  a 
graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal,  have  been  elected 


to.  positions  in  the  Ithaca  schools.  Prof.  Frank 
Carney,  late  president  of  Keuka  College,  has  been 
made  teacher  of  English  in  the  high  school.  Miss 
Catherine  V.  Merwm,  B.  Pd.,  succeeds  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins in  the  training  department,  and  Miss  Cathe- 
rine G.  McAllister  will  teach  stenography  and 
tjrpewriting  in  the  high  school. — Supt.  F.  D.  Boyn- 
ton,  in  opening  the  schools  of  Ithaca,  gave  a  talk  to 
his  teachers  upon  important  subjects,  especially 
the  matter  of  poor  reading  and  spelling ;  summing 
up  he  spoke  thus  encouragingly:  "In  looking 
over  the  work  of  the  past  year  I  find  much  was 
accomplished  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud 
without  being  vain.  My  ambition  this  year  is  that 
the  work  may  not  fall  short  in  any  point  as  com- 
pared with  last,  and  in  some  parts  show  improve- 
ment. Let  us  all  feel  that  the  work  is  ours ;  that 
we  are  a  part  of  one  eye — possibly  the  eye,  the 
hand  or  the  foot,  but  a  part  that  is  important  to 
the  success  of  the  other  parts.  May  I  ask  that 
the  same  generosity  and  fellowship  which  charac- 
terized your  work  last  year  pervade  the  work  of 
this,  and  let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  try  to  do 
my  part  without  sparing  of  labor  or  of  time  to 
make  the  year  a  little  better  than  last." 

Ulster. — The  citizens  of  Marlboro  are  a^tating 
the  question  of  a  new  school  building  m  that 
place. 

0 

Warren.— Miss  Constance  Bowen,  Geneseo  Nor- 
mal graduate:  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Ogden,  of  Hor- 
nellsville; Miss  Mary  A.  Haswell,  of  Hoosick 
Falls,  and  Fred  Stenerwald,  of  Glens  Falls,  arc 
new  teachers  in  the  Glens  Falls  schools. — The 
Glens  Falls  high  school  was  opened  for  the  year's 
work  by  a  short  program  of  music,  and  addresses 
by  local  ministers. 

Washingto  n —  Cambridge  has  a  training  class 
of  sixteen  members,  with  Miss  Margaret  Van 
Bensekom  teacher. 

Wayne — Miss  May  Allen  has  been  engaged  as 
principal  of  the  Macedon  Center  school. — Miss 
Elsie  Murray,  of  Athens,  Pa.,  will  teach  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  Newark  high  school. 

Westchester.— Charles  H.  Burr,  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University;  Miss  Grace  Ellingwood 
Rich,  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal,  and  Miss 
Grace  Bickford,  graduate  of  the  Women's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  the  Albany  State  Normal 
College,  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the 
White  Plains  school.— Miss  Ella  A.  Phillips,  of 
Stormville,  will  teach  in  the  Drum  Hill  school  at 
Peekskill. — Miss  Mary  Matthews  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Yonkers  schools. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Manhattan.— Pres.  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  of  the 
Greater  New  York  school  board,  says  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  in 
the  several  boroughs  for  new  school  buildings. 
Ten  new  buildings  are  needed  at  once,  owing  to 
the  overcrowded  condition. — Under  the  four  mills 
provision  the  taxpayers  of  Greater  New  York  will 
contribute  $15,151,883  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers.  Even  this  enormous  sum  will  fall 
short,  it  is  expected,  of  the  required  amount. — 
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A  successful  effort  was  made  to  afford  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools  an  assistant  to  perform  clerical 
duties,  thus  giving  the  principal  more  time  for 
supervision  of  class-work.  The  demand  has  been 
granted. — Corporation  Counsel  Whalen  has  de- 
cided that  the  corporate  schools  and  orphan  asy- 
lums, under  the  charter  of  1901,  must  come  in  for 
their  full  share  of  the  public  school  funds.  This 
will  make  a  deficit  of  $372,000.  The  board  of 
education  are  now  facing  the  proposition  of  how 
to  raise  this  amount. — Memorial  exercises  for  the 


PRES.    MILES    O'BRIEN 

late  President  William  McKinley  were  held  in  all 
the  schools.  The  educational  building  was  fit- 
tingly draped. — Free  lectures  have  already  been 
begun  under  direction  of  the  board  of  education. 
— The  estimated  school  budget  for  Greater  New 
York  will  be  $20,453,248,  an  increase  of  $1,940430 
over  the  budget  of  last  year.— C  B.  J.  Snyder, 
superintendent  of  buildings  in  the  department  of 
education,  declares  that  the  new  high  school 
buildings  will  cost  less  per  pupil  to  be  accommo- 
dated than  buildings  recently  erected  in  New  York 
and  other  cities. — The  following  free  lectures 
have  been  arranged  for:  At  St.  Peter's  Hall, 
Twentieth  street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  ave- 
nues, Stephen  Jenkins,  "Broadway,  Old  and  New, 
from  New  York  to  Albanv,"  illustrated  by  ster- 
eopticon  views.  At  the  Young  Men's  Institute, 
No.  222  Bowery,  W.  W.  Ker,  "Static  Electricity," 
illustrated  by  experiments.  At  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Trade  School,  No.  2222  East  Sixty-fourth 
vStreet,  Prof.  E.  R.  Von  Nardroff,  "Energy  as  a 
Source  of  Heat,"  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views 
and  experiments.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  Lyceum 
Hall,  No.  205  East  Forty-second  street,  Alfred 
J.  Talley,  "The  Passion  Play  of  1900,"  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views.  At  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
Ninety-second  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Sykes,  "Tennyson,"  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views. — The  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Pres.  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  of  the  school 
board  will  learn  with  pleasure  of  his  retirement 
from  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Co..  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Broadway  National  bank,  New  York 
city. 

Brooklyn. — Very  distinct  indeed  is  the  loss  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn 
through  the  death  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Edward     G.     Ward.      His    association    with   the 


Brooklyn  schools  as  superintendent  dates  from 
1898,  although  he  had  been  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  that  city  since  1885.  He 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  profession,  hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
In  no  small  degree  has  he  been  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision. 
His  death  was  caused  by  overwork. — ^A  successor 
to  Dr.  Edward  G.  Ward  will  be  appointed  to  act 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  selec- 
tion, while  it  can  be  made  from  a  list  of  able  men, 
is  of  much  import. — The  overcrowded  condition 
of  schools  in  Brooklyn  is  serious.  It  is  reported 
that  700  children  have  been  refused  admission.— 
Henry  M.  Groehl,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  for  Brooklyn 
borough  to  succeed  C  C.  Burlingame,  resigned. 
He  is  a  young  man,  but  comes  to  the  position 
well-qualified. — According  to  the  local  press,  the 
people  of  Brooklyn,  through  a  citizens  committee, 
will  attempt  to  carry  measures  through  the  State 
legislature  to  secure  control  of  her  educational 
system  before  the  charter  goes  into  effect  Feb- 
ruary I.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  power 
will  be  so  centralized  that  Brooklyn  will  lose  in- 
dividual control  of  her  schools. — Associate  Super- 
intendent John  H.  Walsh  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  schools. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Vassar    College 

There  are  790  students  at  Vassar  this  fall,  300 
of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  freshman  class. 

Professor  Leach  has  returned  after  an  absence 
of  six  months  in  Greece  and  Sicily. 

During  the  summer  Professor  Whitney  and  Dr. 
Furness  visited  the  most  important  European 
observatories. 

Dr.  LeRov  C  Cooley  attended  the  meeting  in 
Denver  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 


Columbia  University 
Nicholas    Murray    Butler,    Ph.    D.,    has    been 
elected  president  of  Columbia  University,  taking 
the  place  of  Pres.  Seth  Low,  who  has  resigned 


NICHOLAS     MURRAY     BUTLER 

to  accept  the  nomination  of  candidate  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  forces  for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York. 
He  has  been  connected  with  this  famous  institu- 
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tion  as  a  tutor  and  professor  since  1885.  He  is 
also  a  graduate.  His  last  position  in  the  uni- 
versity, prior  to  his  election  as  president,  was 
that  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 


Colgate  University 

The  opening  of  the  University  year  was  marked 
by  a  service  in  the  college  chapel,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  students  and  faculties  of  the  col- 
lege and  of  the  divinity  school.  After  the  devo- 
tional exercises,  President  Merrill  delivered  an 
address  to  the  student  body.  Speaking  of  the 
year  just  ahead,  he  said  that  there  were  two  fea- 
tures of  student  life  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  first  is  the  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and 
the  second,  the  larger  life  possible  in  a  university. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  school  was  leisure,  and  that 
student  life  should  be  one  of  leisure  in  a  modified 
sense.  Student  seclusion  should  not  be  that  of 
the  monk,  nor  should  it  be  one  of  indolence,  but 
it  should  be  a  leisure  devoted  to  the  careful  analy- 
sis and  mastery  of  language,  science,  art,  phil- 
osophy, and  those  subjects  which  pertain  to  stu- 
dent life.  The  president  also  spoke  of  the  larger 
life  possible  in  the  university,  and  suggested  some 
practical  rules  which  might  enable  a  student  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time.  The  address  was 
stimulating  and  helpful.  ' 

The  number  of  new  men  registered  in  the  col- 
lege thus  far  is  sixty-six.    This  is  an  advance  on  , 
recent  years,  and  it  is  hoped  marks  the  beginning ' 
of  a  larger  attendance  at  the  college. 

Professors  Crawshaw  and  Spencer,  of  the  col- 
lege, and  Professor  Gallup,  of  Colgate  Academy, 
have  returned  from  their  leaves  of  absence.  Pro- 
fessor Greene,  of  the  college,  is  absent  for  the 
year.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
Prin.  Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl,  of  the  Hamilton 
high  school,  is  absent  for  the  year,  working  for  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  university  is  now  sending  out  to  its  patrons 
and  friends  an  illustrated  booklet  containmg  ad- 
mirable views  of  the  campus  and  most  of  the  uni- 
versity buildings.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  university. 

Athletic  interests  are  active  here  now,  and  the 
impulse  from  the  two  pennants  won  last  year, 
and  the  successful  field  meet  with  Hamilton  is 
very  much  alive.  The  new  class  has  much  fine 
football  material,  and  a  large  number  of  men  are 
out  for  practice  every  afternoon.  The  work  is 
being  done  under  the  coaching  of  Jerry  Delaney, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whose  work  in  previous 
years  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  good  football 
may  be  expected  from  the  Colgate  team  this  year. 
Games  have  been  arranged  with  Cornell  and  Wil- 
liams, as  well  as  with  the  colleges  of  the  State 
league.   . 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  cam- 
pus and  material  equipment  since  last  year.  In 
the  library  a  large  number  of  pictures  have  been 
placed  on  the  wall,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
J.  Spencer  Kennard,  of  Philadelphia;  two  books 
of  beautiful  colored  engravings  of  pictures  of  the 
Stafford  gallery  have  also  been  received  from  the 
same  donor.  A  copy  of  the  Apoxyomenos  of  Ly- 
sippus  has  been  placed  in  the  loggia  of  the  library 
by  the  Albany  Alumni  Association  of  Colgate 
University,  .-nd  copies  of  the  Venus  of  Melos, 
and  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  have  been  received 
from  Mrs.  George  L.  Stedman,  of  Albany. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  Council  of  School  Superintendents  will 
meet  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  October  23rd,  24th  and 
25th.  The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Presi- 
dent, George  Griffith,  Utica;  vice-president,  J.  C 
Norris,  Canandaigua;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Edwin  S.  Harris,  Poughkeepsie.  The  following 
program  has  been  prepared:  "General  principles 
to  govern  a  superintendent  in  the  best  use  of 
time,"  C.  E.  Gorton,  Yonkers:  "How  shall  New 
York  be  represented  in  the  educational  exhibit  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,"  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
second  deputy  State  superintendent,  "The  school 
board  and  the  superintendent,  what  each  owes  the 
other,"  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse ;  "Business  Educa- 
tion," E.  L.  Stevens,  Queens ;  "English  in  the  high 
school,"  W.  H.  Maxwell,  New  York ;  "A  law  to  con- 
trol hygienic  requirements,"  J.  A.  Estee,  Glovers- 
ville ;  "School  baths,"  T.  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs ; 
"Physical  culture,"  E.  G.  Lantman,  Port  Chester; 
"Testing  sight  and  hearing  of  pupils."  W.  D. 
Hood,  Rome;  "The  Kindergarten,  its  place  and 
value  in  a  system  of  schools,"  R.  R.  Rogers, 
Jamestown ;  "The  Kindergarten,  its  relation  to  the 
next  higher  grade,"  D.  L.  Bardwell,  Binghamton; 
"The  Kindergarten,  its  influence  upon  higher 
grades,"  H.  E.  Reed,  Little  Falls;  "Manual  train- 
ing in  grades  below  the  high  school,"  C.  B.  Gil- 
bert, Rochester. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  issued  college  grad- 
uate certificates,  good  for  life  in  this  State,  to 
the  following  named  teachers:  John  Leslie  Cum- 
mings,  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, 1898;  Mary  Laura  Storm,  Owego,  N.  Y., 
Syracuse  University,  1898;  Mabel  Josephine 
Fuller,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  University  1897; 
William  Allen  Edwards,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  La- 
feyette  College,  1884;  Frank  J.  Beardsley,  North 
Tonawanda.  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University,  iSge ;  Car- 
olyn May  Wygant,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  Eva  G.  Potter.  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Wellesley  College,  1898;  Hiram  Henry 
Denio,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University,  1898; 
Francis  Robert  Parker,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Queens 
University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  1887;  Katherine 
Hulst,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  University, 
1896;  Eugene  F.  McKinley,  Freeport,  N.  Y.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1893:  Thomas  Jefferson  McEvoy, 
Brooklyn,  Amherst  College,  1897;  Charles  Henry 
Munson,  Belmont,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  University; 
Earl  Perry  Saunders,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Alfred  Uni- 
versity; Edith  Elizabeth  Barnum,  Sanborn,  N.  Y., 
Cornell  University ;  Alma  E.  Tuttle,  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y.,  Vassar  College. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized  announcements,  October,  igoi. 

Grants  to  secondary  schools.  The  amounts  an- 
portioned  to  secondary  schools  in  the  University 
for  year  ending  September  30,  1901,  show  an 
increase  of  $36,437.41  over  those  of  last  year. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1901,  the 
legislature  anorooriated,  under  the  academic  fund, 
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$313*730  (the  remainder  to  be  met  from  an  ac- 
cumulated balance),  amending  at  the  same  time 
the  Horton  law  so  that  thereafter  $350,000,  an 
increase  of  $36,270,  will  be  available  for  grants 
to  registered  academic  schools  as  follows: 

1.  A  quota  of  $100 ; 

2.  A  grant  equal  to  the  amount  raised  from 
local  •  sources,  but  not  to  exceed  $250  annually, 
for  approved  books  and  apparatus; 

3.  A  proportionate  share  of  the  remainder,  less 
expenses  of  inspection,  on  the  basis  of  the  at- 
tendance of  academic  students  according  to  the 
University  ordinances. 

The  amended  bill  reduces  to  $250  the  maximum 
annual  grant  for  books  and  apparatus,  the  bal- 
ance so  saved  to  be  apportioned  on  attendance. 
As  comparatively  few  schools  took  advantage  of 
the  former  maximum  of  $<?oo,  the  amendment  in- 
sures a  more  equitable  distribution. 

Grants  to  public  libraries.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  regents  granted  all  approved  appli- 
cations for  state  aid  then  due  within  the  limit 
of  $100  to  each  library.  In  every  case  in  which 
a  less  amount  was  paid  in  May  last  an  additional 
^rant  was  made  to  pay  ail  to  which  the  library 
is  entitled  uo  to  $100. 

There  is  no  deficiency  to  be  carried  over  to 
next  year  and  though  the  number  of  libraries  is 
constantly  increasing,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  annropriation  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
applications  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $100. 

But  no  library  should  expect  that  the  amount 
unpaid  on  its  last  request  will  be  paid  in  the 
coming  year  without  further  application.  Much 
confusion  will  be  avoided  if,  in  all  cases  of  par- 
tial payment,  the  application  account  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1901,  is  considered  closed 
and  new  applications  are  made  for  the  following 
year.  Some  such  are  already  on  hand  and  will 
soon  be  paid.  If,  however,  any  library  should  be 
unable  to  raise  $100  for  books,  it  may  still  take 
advantage  of  the  unduplicated  part  of  its  last 
previous  application  as  a  basis  of  another  request 
tor  aid. 

Applications  delayed  by  any  present  defect  will 
be  valid  whenever  the  defect  is  made  good. 

Passcards.  Owing  to  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  examinations,  it  is  impracticable  with 
the  means  available  for  that  purpose  to  continue 
to  issue  passcards.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  grants  to  the  schools  are  larger 
than  ever  before  and  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
increase  will  enable  those  principals  who  desire 
to  continue  the  old  system  to  secure  passcards  as 
heretofore,  while  the  office  will  be  relieved  of  the 
unnecessary  trouble  of  duplicating  records  when 
such  duplication  is  not  desired. 

Library  school.  The  school  opened  October  i 
with  twenty-one  seniors  and  twenty-eight  juniors; 
twelve  men  and  thirty-seven  women.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  entering  class  are  college  graduates, 
including  four  each  from  Vassar  and  Smith,  and 
three  each  from  Harvard,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  and  Wellesley.  The  school  now 
has  students  from  sixteen  states,  one  territory. 
Nova  Scotia  and  Norway. 

Entomology.  The  following  entomologic  ex- 
hibits will  be  accessible  to  the  public  on  the  open- 
ing of  Geological  and  Agricultural  Hall : 

I.  A  collection  of  some  of  the  more  common 
injurious  insects,  a)  of  the  spring  months,  b^  of 
the  summer  months,  c)  of  the  fall  months,  de- 
signed to  show  the  agriculturist  some  of  his  im- 


portant enemies  at  each  of  these  seasons  and  in 
the  stage  in  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  fight 
them.    There  are  also 

2.  Collections  of  insects  common  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall,  designed  to  aid  teachers  and  stu* 
dents  interested  in  natural  history,  by  bringing  to- 
gether some  of  the  many  forms  occurring  at  these 
seasons.  There  is  also  a  small  collection  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  forms,  including 
such  as  are  remarkable  for  size,  beauty,  structure, 
etc.  This  latter  collection  was  prepared  chiefly 
to  interest  the  general  public  in  oiir  insect  fauna. 
Catalogues  of  these  collections  giving  the  more 
important  facts  concerning  the  speciments  will 
be  prepared  later.  These  small  collections  are 
supplementary  to  the  large  exhibit  now  at  the 
Pan  American  Exposition  and  when  the  latter 
is  returned  the  museum  will  have  a  fairly  exten- 
sive entomologic  exhibit  open  to  the  general 
public. 

Proofs  of  the  colored  plates  illustrating  the 
bulletin  on  important  scale  insects,  and  also  of 
the  bulletin  on  aquatic  insects,  have  come  to 
hand  and  they  promise  at  least  equality  with 
anything  hitherto  published  on  insects  m  this 
country. 


NATURE-STUDY  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  cricket  is  an  inter- 
esting little  creature  to  study  and  it  has  a  delight- 
ful story  to  tell  of  itself.  It  can  be  made  very 
happy  in  captivitv  and  will  afford  much  pleasure 
if  given  close  observations.  Children  find  much 
instruction  and  amusement  by  having  cages  in 
the  school-rooms  and  the  homes. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  male  makes 
music  for  the  pleasure  of  the  female.  Like  other 
artists  for  whom  we  pay  good  money  to  hear,  each 
male  thinks  his  own  music  best  and  can  not  bear 
rivalry  with  good  grace.  Quarrels  are  not  un- 
common among  them — ^just  as  we  have  heard  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  church  choirs.  It  is  well 
for  the  children  to  determine  by  observation 
whether  the  cricket  is  a  singer  or  a  fiddler.  It 
also  interests  them  to  locate  the  ears  which  are 
on  the  legs.  There  are  many  other  observations 
worthy  of  note  which  space  forbids  to  mention. 
If  the  reader  is  interested  in  children,  schools  or 
teachers,  he  can  do  them  a  service  by  asking  the 
Bureau  of  Nature-Study,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Junior  Naturalist .  monthly 
lesson  that  will  put  children  at  work  in  this  line. 
It  is  furnished  free  to  all  schools  and  teachers  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  being  provided  for  by  an 
appropriation  for  University  Extension  of  Agri- 
cultural Knowledge. 

Bureau  op  Nature- Study^ 

Cornell  UNXvERsrrv, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


In  the  grammar  or  life  the  great  verbs 
are  To  Be  and  To  Do. — Jno.  A.  Stewart. 

We  are  here  not  primarily  to  do  or  to 
effect,  but  to  become  something. — Wm. 
M.  Salter. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

High  School  Department 
167TH  Examination 

ALGEBRA 

Questions. 

Answer  the  first  Ave  questions  and  Ave  of  the 
others, 

X 

x—y         x—y  2x 

1.  Simplify ; X 

jr— y              X        {x-^y 
1+ I 

x+y         x-\-y     . 

3.  Factor  Ave  of  the  following:     ^r  +  x,  2a' + 
130—24,    a*— 81,    ay+by—a — h,    a*-\-a*h*-\- 
b\  a'+2i6,  6^— ii>+2ac— ?. 

3.  Find   the   least   common   multiple   of   2ab* — 

1006 — 4a  and  2b* — 2b-\-i2. 

121         I        2        I       3 

4.  Solve 1 =  3—, h  — = 

X       y       z         2       jr        y       ;? 
132  I 

X       y       z  2 

5.  Solve  5jr*  — I5;r=:32  — 2jr*  +  S;r. 

6.  A  man  says  that  ^  of  his  age  two  years  ago 

is  equal  to  ^  of  his  age  three  years  hence; 
find  his  present  age. 

7.  Multiply  2  + a-*  —  a -•  by  a*  —  a  —  2. 

a  Solve  ^+  x^\F^?~^      ^^' 

V^^  +  ^r' 

9.  The  sum  of  the  three  digits  of  a  number  is  9, 
the  digit  in  the  hundreds  place  is  ^  that  in 
the  units  place;  if  the  digits  are  reversed 
the  new  number  exceeds  the  original  num- 
ber by  198.    Find  the  number. 

lo-ii.  Solve  j  ^<r^f^  +  ^^"  =  ^- 

12.  Simplify  ij^iixt/^^    '^\/a^\      ^^^  ^^ 

13.  Write  out  by  the  binomial  theorem  the  first 

three  terms  of  i2x^  —  y*)\  giving  all  the 
work  for  finding  the  coefficients. 

14.  The  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  two  squares 

equals  140  feet;  the  sum  of  their  areas 
equals  617  square  feet  Find  the  side  of 
each  square. 

15.  Define  Ave  of  the  following:  axiom,  common 

factor,  polynomial,  numeric  equation,  sim- 
ultaneous equations,  quadratic  equation, 
surd. 

Answers. 

Walter  Abbott^  Watervliet  High  School 

J.  A.  Ayers,  Principal 

2.  (fl  +  8)  (20-3)';  («'  +  9)  (fl  +  3)  (fl-3); 
(y-i);      (a  +  6)     (a^~6a  +  36); 


(a  +  b) 

(b  +  a-^O    ib 


■a  +  c). 


3.  L.  C.  M.  =  (2^—4^-1- 6)  (2a6«— loai^— 40). 

4.  (x  =  ;2);  (y  =  i);  U=i). 

5.  x  =  4  or  —If 

6.  x  =  42  years  of  age  at  present. 

7.  2a*  —  a  +  6  —  a-^  +  2a-\ 

8^ 

9.  jr  =  6,  y  =  i9,  or  jr=i9,  y=i6. 

15.  A  common  factor  of  two  or  more  expres- 
sions is  a  quantity  which  will  exactly  divide  each 
of  them.  A  polynomial  is  an  expression  contain- 
ing more  than  one  term.  A  numeric  equation  is 
an  equation  in  which  the  known  quantities  are  ex- 
pressed by  numbers.  Simultaneous  equations  are 
two  or  more  equations  in  each  of  which  the  un- 
known quantities  are  satisfied  by  the  same  set  of 
values.  A  quadratic  equation  is  an  equation  of 
the  second  degree. 

GERMAN— First  Year 

Questions. 

Answer  questions  7  and  8  and  eight  of  the 
others. 
1-2.  Translate  into  English: 
hagen 
Da  sagten  die  drei  Madchen:  "Wenn  du 
grofs   wirst,   kannst    du    gewifs    den    Weg 
wieder  zu  ihnen  finden.    Jetzt  aber  ist  es 
wohl  am  besten,  du  bleibst  noch  bei  uns, 
und  wir  alle  wollen  dich  lieb  haben."    Und 
nun  sorgten  sie  fiir  den  Prinzen.    Wenn  sie 
ausgingen,    um    Wurzeln    zur    Speise    zu 
suchen,  so  ging  er  mit.    Das  thaten  sie  Tag 
um  Tag  eine  lange,  lange  Zeit,  bis  der  Knabe 
grofs  und  kraftig  geworden  war,  dann  aber 
ging  er  allein  ohne  die  Madchen  aus  der 
Hohle  heraus  hinein  in  den  Wald  und  noch 
weiter  an  die  See  und  machte  sich  einen 
Bogen,  um  Vogel  zu  schiefsen. 

sorgen  =  care,    Wurzel  =  root,    Speise  = 
food,  Bogen  =zhovf. 
3-4.  Translate  into  English : 

der  wunschring 

Doch  die  Frau  wufste  gleich  guten  Rat. 
"Was  meinst  du,"  sagte  sie,  "wenn  wir  uns 
noch  etwas  Acker  wunschten?  Wir  haben 
gar  so  wenig.  Da  reicht  so  ein  Zwickel 
gerade  zwischen  unsre  Acker  hinein;  den 
wollen  wir  uns  wunschen." 

"Das  ware  der  Muhe  wert,"  erwidertc 
der  Mann.  "Wenn  wir  ein  Jahr  lang  tiich- 
tig  arbeiten  und  etwas  Gliick  haben,  kon- 
nen  wir  ihn  uns  vielleicht  kaufen."  Darauf 
arbeiteten  Mann  und  Frau  ein  Jahr  lang 
mit  aller  Anstrengung,  und  bei  der  Ernte 
hatte  es  noch  nie  so  geschuttet  wie  dieses 
Mai,  so  dafs  sie  sich  den  Zwickel  kaufen 
konnten  und  noch  ein  Stiick  Geld  ubrig 
blieb.  "Siehst  du!"  sagte  der  Mann,  "wir 
haben  den  Zwickel,  und  der  Wunsch  ist 
immer  noch  frei." — Leander. 

Acker  =  cultivated  field,  Zwickel  = 
wedge,  Ernte  =  harvest,  schUtten  =  yield. 
5-6.  Translate  into  English. 

loherangrin 
Einst  war   Parcival   im  herrlichen   Saale 
des  Gral  mit  seinen  Rittern  versammelt,  da 
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erschienen  am  Becher  die  Worte  **Lohc- 
rangrin,  Parcivals  Sohn,  ziehe  nach  Bra- 
bant, und  hilf  der  Herzogstochter  Elsa  aus 
der  Not!"  Da  kam  Loherangrin  airs  den 
Reihen  der  Ritter  und  trat  vor  den  konig- 
lichen  Vater  und  sprach:  'Siehe,  ich  bin 
bereit,"  und  da  rcichte  ihm  Parcival  ein 
Schwert  und  sprach:  "Gehe  in  Fricden, 
mein  Sohn,  und  erfiille  die  Pflicht!"  Und 
Loherangrin  verliefs  die  Burg  und  eilte  zur 
See  und  stieg  in  ein  Boot.  Das  wurdc  von 
Schwanen  iiber  die  See  bis  an  die  Miindung 
des  Rheins  gezogen,  dort  lenkte  es  ein  und 
fuhr  siidlich  weiter,  bis  es  Brabant  er- 
reichte,  da  hielt  es  an,  und  Loherangrin 
stieg  aus. 

Gral  =  grail,  Pflicht  =  duty,  Miindung  = 
mouth,  einlenken  =  turn. 
7.  Translate  into  German :  a)  Let  us  follow  the 
little  children,  b)  Friday  will  be  the  long- 
est day  in  the  year,  c)  There  are  many 
soldiers  in  the  city,  d)  You  must  go  at 
once  to  school,  e)  He  should  have  come 
three  days  ago. 

8.  Conjugate  the  imperfect  indicative  of  werden, 

the  future  perfect  indicative  of  kommen, 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  active  of  raten, 
the  present  conditional  passive  of  schelten, 
the  perfect  subjunctive  passive  of  rufen. 

9.  Indicate  the  gender  of  each  of  Hve  of  the  fol- 

lowing nouns,  giving  the  rule  in  each  case : 
Leben,  Freundschaft,  Freundin,  Schonheit, 
Friihling,  Fr'dulein,  Hoffnung,  Tochterchen, 
Reiter. 

10.  Decline    in    singular    and    plural    das    hohe 

Schloss,  welcher  Mann. 

11.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  brechen,  vergeben, 

mitnehmen,  saufen,  siehen. 

12.  Compare  hoch,  kurz,  wohl.    Write  the  second 

and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  of  loschen,  schlafen. 

13.  Translate  into  English :  a)  Ich  bitte  um  Ver- 

zeihung,  b)  Das  freut  mich  sehr,  c)  Ich 
kann  nichts  dafiir,  d)  Wir  waren  nur  ein 
paar  Tage  in  der  Stadt,  e)  Wir  sind  nur 
ein  paar  Tage  in  der  Stadt. 

14.  Translate  into  German:  a)  My  sister  is  taller 

than  It  b)  Perhaos  you  have  not  under- 
stood, c)  Do  not  wait  for  me,  d)  1  told 
him  that  it  was  very  late,  e)  Would  you  like 
to  go  home  with  him  ? 

15.  Write  from  memory  and  translate  10  consecu- 

tive lines  of  one  of  the  following  poems: 
Der  Lorelei,  O  Strasburg,  Heidenroslein, 
Der  gute  Kamerad. 

Answers. 

Alida  Vanderburg,  Sayville  High  School 

William  C  Noll,  Principal 

1-2.  Then  said  the  three  maidens:  "When  you 
are  big  you  can  certainly  find  the  way  to  them 
again.  But  now  it  is  best  that  you  remain  with 
us  and  we  will  all  be  pleased  to  have  you."  And 
now  they  cared  for  the  prince.  When  they  went 
out  to  look  for  roots  for  food  he  went  with  them. 
This  they  did  day  after  day  for  a  long,  long  time, 
until  the  boy  had  become  big  and  strong,  then 
he  went  alone  without  the  maidens,  out  of  the 
cave  into  the  forests  and  still  farther  to  the  sea 
and  made  himself  a  bow  to  shoot  birds. 

3-4.  The    woman   at   once   knew   good    advice. 


"What  do  you  say,"  said  she,  "If  we  wish  for  a 
cultivated  field?  We  have  so  little.  There  ex- 
tends a  wedge  right  between  our  cultivated  fields; 
we  will  wish  for  that."  "That  would  be  worth 
the  trouble,"  replied  the  man.  "If  we  work  indus- 
triously for  a  year  we  can  probably  buy  it.  Ac- 
cordingly the  man  and  woman  worked  a  year 
with  all  earnestness,  and  at  the  harvest  it  had 
never  yet  yielded  as  this  time,  so  they  could  buy 
the  wedge  and  a  sum  of  money  still  remained 
"See!"  said  the  man,  "we  have  the  wedge  and 
the  wish  is  still  free." 

7'  a)  Lassen  (sie)  uns(den)  kleine(n)  kindern 
folgen.  b)  Freitag  wird  der  langste  Tag  im  Jahre 
sein.  c)  Viele  Soldaten  sind  in  der  Stadt.  d) 
Du  musst  sogleich  nach  Schule  gehen.  e)  Er 
(hatte)  vor  drei  Tagcn  kommen  sollen. 

8.  Singular,  Plural, 
ich  wurdc.                          wir  wurden. 
du  wurdest.                       ihr  wurdet. 
er  wurde.                          sie  wurden. 

Singular, 
ich    werde    gekommen    sein. 
du  wirst  gekommen  sein. 
er  wird  gekommen  sein. 

Plural, 
wir  werden  gekommen  sein. 
ihr  werdet  gekommen  sein. 
sie  werden  gekommon  sein. 
Imperfect  subjunctive  active — raten. 
ich  (riete).  wir  (rieten). 

du  (rietest).  ihr   (rietet). 

er  (riete).  sie  (rieten). 

Present    conditional    passive — schelten. 
Singular, 
ich  wurde  gescholten  werden. 
du  wiirdest  gescholten  werden. 
er  wiirde  gescholten  werden. 

Plural. 

wir  wurden  gescholten  werden. 

ihr  wurdet  gescholten  werden. 

sie  wurden  gescholten  werden. 

Perfect    subjunctive    passive — rufen. 

Singular. 

ich    sei   gerufen    worden. 

du  seiest  gerufen  worden. 

er    sei    gerufen    worden. 

Plural, 
wir  sein  gerufen  worden. 
ihr.  seiet  gerufen  worden. 
sei  seien  gerufen  worden. 

9.  Freundschaft— fem.,  because  it  ends  in  shaft 
Schonheit — fem.,  because  it  ends  in  heit 
Friihling — mas.,  because  it  ends  in  ling. 
Fraulein— neuter,  because  it  ends  in  lein, 
Tochterchen— neuter,  because  it  ends  in  chen. 

10.  Singular.  Plural. 

das  hohe  Schloss.  die  hohen  Schlosser. 

des  hohen  Schlosses.  der  hohen  Schlosser. 

dem  hohen  Schloss.  den  hohen  Schlossern. 

das  hohe  Schloss.  die  hohen  Schlosser. 

welcher  Mann.  welche  Manner. 

welches  Mannes.  welcher  Manner. 

welchem  Mann.  welchen  Mannern. 

welchen   Mann.  welche  Manner. 

11.  Brechen,  brichst,  bricht,  brach,  gebrochen; 
vergeben,  vergiebst,  vergiebt,  vergab,  vergeben; 
mitnehnen,  (nahm  mit),  mitgenommen;  saufen, 
(soff),  gesoffen;  ziehen,  zog,  gezogen 

15- 
Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soli  es  bedeuten, 
Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin. 
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£in  Marchen  ausalten  Zeiten 

Das  kommt  mir  nicht  aus  dem  Sinn. 

Die  Luft  ist  kiihl  und  es  dunkelt 
Und  ruhig  fliesst  der  Rhein, 

Der  Gipfel  des  Berges  funkelt 
Im  Abend  sommer  schein. 

Die  schonste  Jung  frau  sitzet, 

Dort  oben  wunderbar. 

I  know  not  whence  it  rises, 

This  tale  so  full  of  woe; 
But  a  tale  of  times  departed 

Haunts  me  and  will  not  eo. 
The  air  is  cool  and  it  darkens, 

And  calmly  flows  the  Rhine; 
The  mountain  peaks  are  sparkling 

In  the  sunny  evening  shine 
And  yonder  sits      maiden, 
The  fairest  of  the  fair. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Questions. 

1.  Give  the  location  of  fl)  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 

b)  the  Arctic  circle.  Show,  by  aid  of  a 
diagram,  why  each  is  located  where  it  is. 

2.  Mention  the  two  motions  of  the  earth  and 

give  the  principal  result  of  each. 

3.  Mention   three  counties  of   New   York   state 

that  are  comparatively  level,  three  that  are 
mountainous,  three  in  which  natural  gas  is 
found,  one  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

4.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  one  Indian 

reservation  in  New  York  state.  Mention 
three  characteristics  of.  the  American  Indian. 

5.  Give  approximately  a)  the  distance  from  New 

York  to  Plattsburg,  b)  the  distance  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  c)  the  area  of  New  York 
state,  d)  the  population  of  New  York  state, 
e)  the  population  of  New  York  city. 
6  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  a  city  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  a)  flour,  b)  shoes, 

c)  gloyes,  d)  collars  and  cuffs,  e)  iron  and 
steel. 

7.  Mention    in   order    the    states    bordering   on 

British  America. 

8.  Describe  one  of  the  following:  a)  rice-growing 

in  Louisiana,  b)  cotton-growing  in  Missis- 
sippi, c)  coal-mining  in  Pennsylvania. 

9.  Give  the  location  of  each  of  the  following  and 

state  one  important  fact  regarding  each: 
Denver,  Santiago,  Santa  Fe,  Quebec,  Lake 
Nicaragua. 

10.  Give  ,with  names,  the  location  in  South  Amer- 

ica of  the  following;  three  mountain  peaks, 
one  lake,  three  important  rivers. 

11.  Mention  in  order  the  countries  of  Europe  bor- 

dering on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  giving 
the  form  of  government  and  the  capital  of 
each. 

12.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  each  of 

five  of  the  f611owing:  a)  a  city  in  Great 
Britain  noted  for  its  ship-building,  b)  a 
city  in  Germstny  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  cannon,  c)  a  city  in  Italy  noted  for  its 
canals,  d)  a  city  in  Russia  noted  as  a  grain 
market,  e)  a  city  on  the  Rhine  noted  for  its 
cathedral,  f)  a  city  in  Greece  noted  for  its 
ruins  of  ancient  architecture,  g)  a  city  in 
Switzerland  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
watches. 


15.  Mention  a  country  in  which  the  reindeer  is 
found  in  large  numbers.  Give  two  charac- 
teristics of  the  reindeer  and  two  uses  that 
are  made  of  it. 

14-15.  Describe  one  of  the  folio  wins:  touching  on 
a)  race,  b)  houses,  c)  dress,  d)  occupations, 
e)  peculiar  customs:  native  Hawaiians, 
Japanese,  Filipinos. 

Answers. 

Vena  Goldsmith,  Poughkeepsie  High  School 

Clarence  H.  Woolsey,  Principal 

2.  The  two  motions  of  the  earth  are  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  The  result  of  each 
is  the  change  of  season  and  day  and  night. 

3.  The  three  counties  of  New  York  state  whose 
surface  is  level  are  Orleans,  Erie  and  Niagara 
counties.  The  three  that  are  mountainous  are 
Essex,  Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties.  The  three 
in  which  natural  gas  is  found  are  Ontario,  Erie 
and  Oswego  counties.  The  one  whose  waters 
flow  into  the  Mississippi  is  Chautauqua  county. 

6.  fl)  Minneapolis  is  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Minnesota  on  the  Mississippi  river,  b)  Lynn  is 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  on  Massa- 
chusetts bay.  c)  Gloversville  is  in  the  east  central 
part  of  New  York  state,  d)  Cohoes  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York  state  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  e)  Pittsburg  is  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers. 

7.  The  states  that  border  on  British  America 
are  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 

8.  fl)  More  rice  is  raised  in  Louisiana  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  exports  of  Louisiana  and  rice-growing  is 
one  of  the  chief  industries. 

9.  Denver  is  in  the  north  central  part  of  Colo- 
rado and  it  is  the  capital  of  Colorado.  Santiago 
is  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Cuba,  situated  on 
the  coast.  It  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Cuba. 
Santa  Fe  is  in  the  north  central  part  of  New 
Mexico.  It  is  the  capital.  Quebec  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  the  capital  of  Quebec.  Lake  Nica- 
ragua is  in  the  southern  part  of  Central  America, 
in  the  state  of  Nicaragua.  It  was  chosen  as  a 
part  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  canal. 

11.  The  countries  of  Europe  that  border  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea  are  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary.  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  govern- 
ment of  Spain  is  a  Limited  Monarchy,  and  the 
capital  is  Madrid.  The  government  of  France 
is  a  Republic,  and  the  capital  is  Paris.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  is  a  Limited  Monarchy,  and  the 
capital  is  Rome.  The  government  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  Limited  Monarchy,  and  the  capital 
is  Vienna.  The  government  of  Turkey  is  an 
Absolute  Monarchy,  and  the  capital  is  Constan- 
tinople. The  government  of  Greece  is  a  Limited 
Monarchy,  and  the  capital  is  Athens. 

12.  a)  Glasgow  is  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Clyde  river,  d)  Odessa  is  in 
the  south-western  part  of  Russia,  on  the  Black 
sea.  e)  Cologne  is  in  the  western  part  of  Ger- 
many.on  the  Rhine  river,  f)  Athens  is  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Greece,  g)  Geneva  is  in 
south-western  part  of  Switzerland,  on  Lake 
Geneva. 
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14-15.  a)  The  Japanese  belong  to  the  Mongolian 
race,  b)  The  houses  are  largely  made  of  Bam- 
boo. Few  are  of  wood.  There  are  many  tea 
houses  made  of  Bamboo,  c)  The  dress  of  the 
Japanese  people  is  much  different  from  ours. 
The  dresses  have  large  flowinar  sleeves  that  are 
often  trimmed  with  Japanese  silk,  d)  Their  chief 
occupations  are  agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
mining  in  the  Island  of  Yesso,  and  commerce. 
e)  The  Japanese,  when  entering  a  house,  most 
always  remove  their  shoes.  They  generally  sit  on 
the  floor  when  eating  and  never  have  a  table. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 
Answer  questions  14-15  and  eight  of  the  others. 
Questions. 

1.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  sentence:    Robert  E. 

Lee,  having  been  reared  amid  southern 
institutions,  and  being  devoted  to  the  inter- 
est of  his  own  state,  decided  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  army. 

2.  Write   sentences    containing   a)    the   positive 

degree  of  the  adverb  better,  b)  the  compar- 
ative degree  of  often,  c)  the  superlative 
degree  of  far,  d)  the  possessive  plural  of 
child,  e)  the  objective  case  of  we, 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a   friend,   describing  your 

school  work  during  the  past  year. 

4.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  sjmtax  of 

each  of  the  following  italicized  words;  a, 
b)  The  fording  of  the  river  threw  the 
hounds  oif  for  a  time,  c)  She  leajped  for- 
ward with  better  speed,  d)  All  his  atti- 
tudes are  free  and  unstudied,  e)  Her 
friends  had  given  her  up,  supposing  that 
she  had  dragged  herself  away  into  the 
depths  of  the  woods. 

5.  Select  from  the  following  the  incorrect  sen- 

tences and  rewrite  in  correct  form,  giving 
the  reason  for  each  correction:  a)  Nobody 
but  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  was  allowed 
in  the  room,  b)  Nothing  but  books  and 
flowers  seem  to  interest  her.  c)  Let  each 
one  try  to  do  his  work  well,  d)  They  are 
all  going  but  you  and  I.  e)  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  going,  f)  This  building  is 
neither  a  chapel  or  a  school,  g)  Did  you 
say  that  the  Rhine  river  flowed  through 
Germany? 

6.  Write  the  infinitives  and  the  participles,  active 

and  passive  of  weave. 

7.  Clasify  the  following  sentences  as  to  form  and 

as  to  use:  a)  How  many  difliculties  were 
conquered  by  the  stern  old  Puritans  1  b) 
Why  does  one  man's  yawning  make  an- 
other man  yawn?  c)  A  statesman  makes 
the  occasion,  but  the  occasion  makes  the 
politician,  d)  A  thoughtful  mind,  when 
it  sees  a  nation's  flag,  sees  not  the  flag, 
but  the  nation  itself,  e)  Reduce  each  re- 
sult to  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it  ^ns. 

8.  Write  sentences  using  correctly  a)  the  inter- 

rogative who  introducing  a  subordinate 
clause,  b)  the  relative  who  modifying  the 
object  of  a  preposition,  c)  the  interroga- 
tive which  modifying  a  noun,  d)  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  which,  e)  that  introducing  an 
adverbial  clause. 

9.  Parse  the   italicized   words   in  the   following 

sentences:  a)  The  hounds  were  drawing 
near,    b)  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  give 


his  child, — ^nothing  but  his  sympathy.  O 
His  haunch  is  as  tender  as  his  heart,  d) 
The  American  deer  in  the  wilderness,  left 
to  himself,  leads  a  comparatively  harmless 
life. 

10.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  a  com- 

plex sentence :  The  doe  reached  the  timber. 
She  heard  the  brutes.  The  brutes  were 
savage.  The  brutes  were  howling.  The 
brutes  were  across  the  meadow. 

11.  Give  the  syntax  of  three  of  the  following  ital- 

icized phrases :  a)  The  fearful  pace  at  which 
she  had  been  going,  told  upon  her.  b) 
Every  bird  in  town  came  to  see  that  owL 
c)  I  suspect  the  jay  is  often  punished  by 
birds  which  are  otherwise  innocent  of  nest- 
robbing,  d)  It  is  easy  to  mistake  them  for 
trails  made  by  hunters,  e)  The  baying  of 
the  hounds  grew  fainter  behind  her. 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Ave  of  the  italicized 

words  in  the  following: 

a)  Many  a  weary  year  had  passed. since  the 

burning  of  Grand  Pre 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted 
vessels  departed. 

b)  Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notary's 

son,  who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  tedious  year. 

c)  Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral 

dirge  of  the  ocean. 

d)  Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the 

slight  undulations. 

e)  Far  in  the  west  there  lies  a  desert  land, 

where  the  mountains 
Lift,    through    perpetual    snows,    their 
lofty  .and  luminous  summits. 

f)  Slowly   over   the    tops    of    the    Ozark 

mountains  the  moon  rose    .     .    . 
Touching   the  sombre   leaves,  and   em- 
bracing and  filling  the  woodland. 

13.  Narrate    the    circumstances    that    caused    the 

separation  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 
14-15.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least  lOO  words  on 
one  of  the  following  topics,  paying  special 
attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctu- 
ation, grammatic  construction,  proper  use 
of  words  and  sentence  structure  [Essays  on 
subjects  other  than  those  assigned  will  not 
be  accepted] :  a)  An  eventful  evening  [Sup- 
pose yourself  a  visitor  at  Evangeline's  home 
the  evening  the  notary  came;  write  your 
cousin  an  account  of  the  evening],  b)  Two 
Acadian  children  [Describe  the  early  life 
of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel]. 

Note. — Pupils  not  familiar  with  Evan- 
geline may  write  on  one  of  the  following: 
a)  One  day  at  recess.  b)  Kindness  to 
animals. 

Answers 

Charles  H.  Andros,  Trov  Academy 
F.  C  Barnes,  Principal 

2.  e)  If  you  do  not  want  to  give  it  to  us. 
a)  He  speaks  well  for  so  young  a  man. 

(      oftener        ) 
f)  He  goes     j  or  >    than  I  do. 

(  more  often     ) 


/furthest     S        ^'"*K*- 
d)  These  are  the  children's  books. 
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3.  127  Second  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

June  21,  1901. 
Dear  George  : — 

I  have  owed  you  a  letter  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  sit  down 
and  write  you;  but,  somehow,  something  always 
happens  which  turns  my  mind  from  that  which 
I  really  ought  to  do.  But  now  that  I  have  got 
started  in  earnest,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my 
school  work  of  the  past  year. 

When  school  first  opened,  I  said  to  myself, 
"This  year  I  am  going  to  drop  everything  else 
and  put  all  my  time  on  my  lessons."  During 
the  first  term,  I  held  strictly  to  my  resolve,  and 
a  very  good  mark  was  the  reward  of  my  endeav- 
ors. But  during  the  second  and  third  terms  my 
ambition  lagged,  and  I  did  more  skating  than 
studying  and  poor  marks  were  the  result  of  my 
laziness.  But  during  the  fourth  and  last  term,  I 
studied  every  day  both  within  and  without  school, 
and  often  sat  up  until  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ex- 
amination week,  preparing  myself  for  the  morrow, 
and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

My  course  of  the  past  year  included  the  follow- 
ing studies:  (e)nglish,  (a)lgebra,  (f)rench, 
(p)hysics  and  (l)atin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  I  also  had  ancient  history,  but  with  so 
many  studies,  I  could  do  justice  to  none,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  dropped  the  (h)istory. 

I  think  that  I  have  answered  the  questions  of 
your  previous  letter  and  have  said  a  great  deal 
more  besides.  It  is  now  almost  dinner  time  and 
I  must  close  my  epistle.  Hoping  to  hear  from 
you  soon,  I  remain, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

C.  H.  Amdros 

5.  &)  Nothing  but  books  and  flowers  seems  to 
interest  her.  Nothing  is  taken  as  singular,  there- 
fore seem  should  be  changed  to  seems,  for  a  verb 
must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number, 
and  nothing  being  the  subject  of  seems,  seems 
must  agree  with  it  in  number  and  person,  d) 
They  are  all  going  but  you  and  me.  But  is 
here  used  as  a  preposition  in  the  sense  of  except 
and  therefore  I,  being  the  object  of  but,  should  be 
changed  to  me,  for  the  object  of  a  preposition  is 
in  the  objective  case,  e)  I  have  no  objection  to 
(his)  going,  f)  This  building  is  neither  a  chapel 
nor  a  school.  Or  should  be  changed  to  nor  for 
or  is  used  with  either,  as :  either-or,  an<f  nor  is 
used  with  neither,  as:  neither-nor.  g)  Did  you 
say  that  the  Rhine  river  Aows  through  Germany? 
Flawed  should  be  changed  to  flows,  because, 
"that  the  Rhine  flows  through  Germany  is  an  un- 
changeable fact,"  and  unchangeable  facts  should 
be  represented  by  the  present  tense. 

6.  Infinitives. 

Present.  Perfect. 

Active :  To  weave.  Active :  To  have  woven. 

Passive :  To  be  woven.       Passive :  To  have  been 

woven. 
Participles. 
Active:  Present,  weaving;  Past,  woven; 
Compound,  having  woven. 
Passive :  Present,  (am)  woven ;  Past,  (was)  woven ; 
Compound,  (had  been)  woven. 
8.  a)  Who  did  you  sav  he  is?    b)  That  is  the 
father  of  the  boy  who  was  killed,    c)  Which  hat 
is  yours?    d)  This  is  a  thing  which  I  ought  to 
do.     e)  He  studied  that  he  might  obtain  fame  in 
his  profession. 


10.  The  doe,  hearing  the  savage  brutes  across 
the  meadow,  howling,  reached  the  timber. 

11.  h)  "To  see  that  owl"  is  an  infinitive,  ad- 
verbial phrase  of  purpose  and  modifies  "came," 
telling  for  what  purpose  the  birds  came,  d)  "to 
mistake  them"  is  a  noun  phrase,  nominative  case, 
in  apposition  with  "it."  e)  of  the  hoimds"  is  an 
adjective  phrase  and  modifies  "baying,"  denoting 
possession. 

12.  a)  "Falling"  tide  means  right  after  high 
tide,  the  water  commences  to  go  out  to  sea,  leav- 
ing the  water  in  the  harbors  shallower  than  at 
high  tide.  It  means  when  the  tide  begins  to  re- 
cede immediately  after  hieh  tide,  h)  "Freighted" 
vessels,  means  vessels  loaded  with  freight  or 
cargo,  or  loaded  with  anything,  c)  "Myriads" 
means  uncountable  hundreds,  thousands  or  mil- 
lions, so  many  that  they  cannot  be  counted,  d) 
"Undulations"  means  slight  wave-like  motions. 
e)  "Luminous"  means  light-giving,  something 
that  is  visible  either  by  its  own  light  or  by  light 
reflected  from  another  body. 

{Introduction. 
Discussion. 
Conclusion. 
Essay,  "Kindness  to  Animals,"  omitted. 

Friendship   made  by  kindness 

not  wasted. 
Some  animals  not  sensible  to 

kindness. 
,  Kindness  is  invincible. 

/Anecdotes  about  animals  that 

I     could  be  mentioned. 

I  Anecdotes  concerning  the  ele- 

j    phant. 

(Concerning  dog. 

1  Fidelity 

/Some  deeds  of  the  dog. 

I  What    kindness    accomplishes 

\     here. 

(Kindness  repaid. 
Conclusion  \  Nothing   lost    by   doing   good 
deeds. 
(  Maxim. 

ARITHMETIC 

Answer  the  first  five  questions  and  five  of  the 
others. 

Questions, 
I.  Define  five  of  the  following:  concrete  num- 
ber,   prime    number,    cancelation,    commis- 
sion, ratio,  negotiable  note,  indorsement. 


Introduction 


Discussion 


2.  Simplify 


(h^'^'x') 


3.  Find   the  greatest   common   divisor  and   the 

least  common  multiple  of  646  and  425. 

4.  A  rectangular  plot  of  ground  is  surrounded 

by  a  walk  i  meter  7  decimeters  wide;  the 
dimensions  of  the  plot,  including  the  walk, 
are  37  meters  4  decimeters  by  30  meters 
4  decimeters.  Find  the  area  of  the  walk 
in  square  meters. 

5.  Find  the  simple  interest  of  $620  at  4l4%  from 

September  27,  1900,  to  the  present  date. 

6.  A  merchant  marks  an  article  $6,  but  selling  it 

at  a  discount  of  10%  for  cash,  gains  20% ; 
find  the  cost  of  the  article. 

7.  Find  the  cost,  @  i6c.  a  square  yard,  of  plas- 

tering  the    walls    and    ceiling   of   a   room 
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i8'Xi6'  and  12'  high,  allowing  75  square 
feet  for  openings. 

8.  A  merchant  buys  through  an  agent  640  yards 

of   carpet   ^   75c.   a   yard   and   pays    f 
commission ;  the  freight  bill  is  $2.80.    What 
is  the  lowest  price  a  yard  at  which  the. 
merchant  can  sell  the  carpet  without  loss? 

9.  A    person    failing    in    business    owes   $10,800 

and  has  property  worth  $7,200;  what  will 
a  creditor  receive  whose  claim  is  $180? 
ID.  The  distance  around  a  circular  park  is  314.16 
rods ;  find  the  area  of  the  park. 

11.  A  man  sold  through  a  broker  176  shares  of 

stock  @  96^,  brokerage  J^% ;  what  sum 
should  the  broker  remit? 

12.  A  cylindric  cistern  6  feet  deep  is  7  feet  in 

diameter;  how  many  gallons  will  it  hold? 
[i  gallon  =  231  cubic  inches.] 

13.  Find  the  square  root  of  129.27^. 

14.  A  four  months  note  for  $584,  without  interest, 

is  discounted  at  a  bank  at  5%  on  the  day  of 
its  date ;  find  the  proceeds  of  the  note. 

15.  A  block  insured  for  $7,500  at  ^%  is  destroyed 

by  fire  at  the  end  of  8  years  and  the  com- 
pany pays  f  cf  the  claim ;  what  part  of  the 
insurance  received  is  the  total  premium 
paid? 

Answers. 

Mary  A.  Rayer,  Glens  Falls  High  School 

A.  J.  Matthews,  Principal 
I.  A  concrete  number  is  one  that  is  applied  to 
some  object.  A  prime  number  is  one  that  is  not 
exactly  divisible  by  any  number  but  itself  and 
one.  Cancelation  is  a  process  of  shortening  di- 
vision b-  rejecting  equal  factors  from  both  nu- 
merator and  denominator.  Commission  is  a 
sum  of  money  allowed  an  agent  for  buying  and 
selling  goods.  Ratio  is  the  relation  one  number 
bears  to  another. 

^-  *• 

3.  17  G.  C.  D.    16,150  L.  C  M. 

4.  218.96  D,  M. 

5.  $12.3805. 

6.  $4.50. 

7.  $18.2954. 
10.  7854  rds. 

12.  1727.3088  gal. 

13.  11.37. 

LATIN— First  Year 

Answer  10  questions,  including  at  least  one 
translation  into  English  and  one  translation  into 
Latin.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits.  Papers  entitled  to  75  or  more  credits 
will  he  accepted. 

Questions. 

1.  Indicate  the  accent  and  the  gender  of  each  of 

the  following:     alia,    October,    victorious, 
corporum,    fluminis,    civitas,    Tiberis    (the. 
Tiber    river),    regina,    malus,    (apple-tree). 
Indicate  the  accent  of  bellaque. 

2.  Decline  senex,  ager,   caput  in  the   singrular; 

collis,  cornu  in  the  plural. 

3.  Translate  into  English:     Postero  die  Helvetii 

castra  ex  eo  loco  moverunt.  Idem  Caesar 
fecit,  equitesque  videre  quam  in  partem 
hostes  iter  faciant  iussit.  Cum  Romani 
hostes  tria  milia  passuum  secuti  essent  proe- 
lium  cum  eis  commiserunt;  et  pauci  de 
nostris  ceciderunt. 
cado  =  fall. 


4.  Give  the  reason   for  the  case  of  die,  idem, 

milia;  for  the  mode  of  videre,  secuti  essent. 

5.  Translate   into   Latin:     a)    The  cavalry  had 

fought  m  that  place,  b)  If  the  Helvetians 
move  trom  their  camp  the  enemy  will  do 
the  same.  c)  Have  not  the  Romans 
marched  ten  miles  ?  d)  Caesar  says  that  a 
few  of  his  men  fell,  e)  The  cavalry  will 
follow  the  enemy  to  the  river. 

6.  Write  the  second  person  singular  of  each  of 

the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
of  inalo. 

7.  Translate  into  English:    Athenienses  bellum 

hostibus  indixerunt.  Ad  hoc  bellum  geren- 
dum  Alcibiades  dux  delectus  est  atque  duo 
collegae  ei  dati  sunt.  Priusquam  classis 
exiret,  omnes  Hermae  qui  erant  Athenis 
una  nocte  deiecti  sunt. 

indie 0  =  declare,  deligo  =  choose,  collega 
=  colleague,  Hermae  =  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, deicio  =  throw  down. 

8.  Conjugate  exiret  in  the  imperfect  indicative 

active,  in  the  present  subjunctive  active; 
dati  sunt  in  the  future  indicative  active,  in 
pluperfect  subjunctive  passive. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin:    a)  This  army  must  be 

sent  to  Rome,  b)  The  town  is  defended  by 
'the  bravest  soldiers,  c)  So  great  were  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  that  the  Athenians  left 
the  place,  d)  Hannibal  was  a  general  of 
great  skill,  e)  He  is  not  able  to  remain  in 
Rome. 

10.  Compare  audax,  magnus,  ingens,  fortiter,  bene. 

11.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  capio,  deleo,  regno, 

venio,  fero. 

12.  Decline   acer  in   the   plural   in    all    genders; 

nulla  nox  in  the  singular. 

13.  Write  the  active  infinitives  of  teneo;  all  the 

participles  (including  gerundive)  of  utor. 

14.  Translate     into     English:    Hostes     Regulum 

ducem,  quern  ceperant,  Romam  miserunt, 
ut  a  senatu  pacem  obtineret.  lUe,  cum 
venisset,  dixit  se  non  iam  esse  civem  Ro- 
manum,  et  senatui  persuasit  ne  pacem 
faceret.  Cum  ad  Africam  rediit  summa 
crudelitate  interfectus  est. 

Regulus  =  Regulus,  obtineo  =  obtain, 
crudelitas  ■=•  cruelty. 

15.  From  the  Latin  passage  in  question  14,  select 

a)  an  accusative  subject  of  an  infinitive,  b) 
an  accusative  of  limit  of  motion,  c)  a  noun 
in  apposition,  rf)  a  subjunctive  of  purpose, 
^)  an  ablative  of  manner. 

Answers. 

H.  D.  Bartlett,  Principal 
Rose  Penny,  Holley  High  School. 

1.  fi-le-a,  fem. ;  Oc-to-ber,  mas.;  vic-to-ri-bus, 
mas. ;  cor-po-rum,  neu. ;  flti-me-nis,  neu. ;  ci-vi-tas, 
fem.;  Ti-be-ris,  mas.;  re-gi-na,-  fem.;  ma-lus, 
fem.;  bel-la-que. 

2.  See  Latin  grammar. 

i4.The  enemy  sent  Regulus,  a  leader  (whom 
they  held)  to  Rome  to  obtain  peace  from  the 
senate.  When  he  had  come  he  said  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  Roman  citizen,  and  he  persuaded  the 
senate  not  to  make  peace.  When  he  returned 
to  Africa  he  was  put  to  death  with  the  greatest 
cruelty. 

6.  See  Latin  grammar. 

8.  See  Latin  grammar. 

10.  See  Latin  grammar. 
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11.  Capio,  capere,  cepi,  captus;     deleo  delerc, 

dclui(delevi),  (deletus)  ;  regno,  regnare, 

regnavi,    regnatus;    venis,    venire,    veni,   ventus; 
fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latus. 

12.  Plural. 

Mas.  Fern.  Neu. 

Nom.  and  V.         acres.  acres.  acria. 

Gen.  acrium.        acrium.         acrium. 

Dat  and  Abl.         acribus.        acribus.        acribus. 
Ace  acres.  acres.  acria. 

Singular. 
Nom.  and  V.         nulla  nox. 
Gen.  nullius  noctis. 

Dat.  and  Abl.        nulli  nocti. 
Ace.  nullam  noctem. 

Abl.  nulla  nocte. 

15.  a)  se;  b)  Romam;  c)  ducem;  d)  ut  obtin- 
eret;  e)  crudelitate. 

5.  Ejquitatus  in  illo  loco  pugnaverat. 

Si  Helvetii  suis  ex  cast r is  (movebunt)  move- 

riut  hostes  (idem)  istud  facient. 
Nonne  Romani  decern  milia  passuum    (ive- 

runt)  ? 
Caesar    dicit    pauces    (paucitatem)    suorum 

hominem   (cecidisse)    cecides. 
Equitatus  hostes  ad  flumen  sequetur. 

ELEMENTARY  UNITED  STATES  HIS- 
TORY AND  CIVICS 

Questions 

1.  Describe   two   trade   routes   between   Europe 

and  Asia  in  the  15th  century  and  show  why 
other  routes  were  sought. 

2.  What  portions  of  New  York  were  inhabited 

by  Algonquins?  Show  the  attitude  of  the 
Algonquins  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
toward  a)  the  Iroquois,  b)  the  early  Dutch 
settlers. 

3.  Describe  Raleigh's  attempts  to  settle  Virgina 

and  state  a)  the  immediate  results,  b)  a 
remote  result. 

4.  Write  on  one  of  the  following:  a)  effects  of 

the  French  and  Indian  wars  on  the  colonies, 

b)  important  events  in  Governor  Dongan's 
administration. 

5.  Mention    two    colonial    congresses    that    met 

prior  to  1775  and  state  what  was  done  by 
each. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  New 

York  in  the  revolution,  covering  a)  battles 
fought  in  the  state,   b)    hostile   invasions, 

c)  duration  of  the  British  occupation  of 
New  York  city  and  vicinity. 

7.  Mention  and  explain  two  difficulties  encoun- 

tered by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  from  1783  to  1789. 

8.  Show  the  effect  on  the  growth  of  slavery  of 

a)  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  b)  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  c)  the  growing  of  cotton. 
g.  Write  on  one  of  the  following:  a)  the  battle 
of  Lake  Champlain  (1814),  b)  the  anti- 
rent  troubles,  c)  the  origin  of  the  free- soil 
party. 

10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  territorial  gains 

made  by  the  United  States  between  1812 
and  1870. 

11.  Mention  three  important  naval  engagements  in 

the  civil  war  and  state  a  result  of  each. 

12.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  following:  a) 

the  Pacific  railways,  b)  the  battle  of  Manila 
bay,  c)  the  formation  of  Greater  New  York. 


13.  Write  biographic  notes  on  Ave  of  the  follow- 

ing: George  Rogers  Clark,  Dc  Witt  Clin- 
ton, George  Armstrong  Custer,  James  Bu- 
chanan Eads,  Robert  Fulton,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Elias  Jriowe,  George  Gordon 
Meade. . 

14.  Define  or  explain  Hve  of  the  following:  cen- 

sus, copyright,  counterfeiting,  patent,  pri- 
vateer, treason,  treaty,  veto. 

15.  State  in  regard  to  the  justices  of  the  supreme 

court  of  the  United  States  a)  method  of 
appointment,  b)  term  of  office.  Who  was 
the  first  chief  justice? 

Answers. 

Leon  Marks,  Cape  Vincent  High  School 
Clarence  A.  Fetterly,  Principal 

I.  One  was  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  sea.  The  other  was  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  the  Strait  of  Bosphorus  and  the 
Black  sea.  In  the  15th  century  the  Turks  had 
seized  the  Strait  of  Bosphorus  and  would  not 
let  the  ships  of  Genoa,  who  had  the  last  men- 
tioned route,  pass  through,  so  the  people  of 
Genoa  tried  to  find  another  way  to  Africa.  The 
king  of  Portugal  also  tried  to  find  another  route 
that  he  might  go  all  the  way  by  water  to  Asia. 

3.  The  first  expedition  Raleigh  sent  out  to 
settle  Virginia  amounted  to  nothing.  The  second 
one  disappeared  and  no  traces  were  found  of 
them.  One  of  the  colonists  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  a  short  time,  but  business  kept  him 
longer  than  he  expected.  The  colonists  had  been 
told  if  they  went  away  to  put  the  name  of  the 
place  where  they  went  on  a  tree,  and  if  in  distress 
to  put  a  cross  over  it  The  colonist  found  the 
name  Croatan,  but  no  cross  over  it  when  he  re- 
turned, a)  It  gave  to  England  the  potato  and 
tobacco  plant,  b)  The  people  never  forgot  Ra- 
leigh's attempts  and  it  encouraged  them  to  settle 
it  later. 

4.  It  made  the  colonists  think  that  they  did  not 
need  English  soldiers  to  protect  them.  It  encour- 
aged emigration  to  the  west.  It  stopped  the 
French  from  attacking  the  colonies. 

5.  Albany  convention  met  for  defense  against 
the  French.  Their  plan  was  to  unite,  but  the 
English  said  it  was  too  democratic  The  Stamp 
Act  Congress  met  to  get  rid  of  the  stamps;  they 
finally  got  England  to  take  them  oflf  their  papers. 

9.  Mac  Donough  had  a  small  fleet  of  gunboats 
on  Lake  Champlain.  As  the  British  fleet  drew  near 
a  pet  game  cock  of  the  Americans  flew  on  one  of 
the  guns,  flapped  his  wings  and  gave  a  cry  of 
defiance,  this  encouraged  the  men  and  they  fought 
so  well  that  the  British  had  to  flee.  This  ended 
the  invasion  from  Canada. 

10.  Bought  Florida  of  Spain  after  the  Semi- 
nole war.  Got  California,  New  Mexico  and  un- 
disputed possession  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  war. 
Got  the  Oregon  territory  by  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. 

II.  a)  Battle  between  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
If  Merrimac  had  not  been  defeated  she  would 
have  taken  Washington,  and  then  other  nations 
would  probably  help  the  South,  b)  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  got  control  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
Vicksburg.  c)  The  sinking  of  the  Alabama 
stopped  the  seizing  of  so  many  merchant  ships. 

12.  Manila  was  protected  by  strong  forts  and  a 
fleet  of  modern  warships.  Dewey's  work  was  to 
enter  the  harbor,  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
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silence  the  batteries.  He  crept  nearly  up  to  the 
Spanish  fleet  before  they  noticed  him.  Then  they 
opened  fire.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Spanish 
fleet  had  either  sunk  or  were  blazing  wrecks. 
Dewey  had  not  lost  a  man. 

14.  Copyright — a  man  gets  the  right  to  publish 
a  book  and  no  other  man  can  publish  it.  Coun- 
terfeiting— ^making  money  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  government.  Patent— the  right  to  an  in- 
vention that  no  other  man  can  use.  Treaty — 2. 
settlement  between  two  nations.  Veto — refusal 
of  the  president  to  sign  a  bill. 

15.  a)  Appointed  by  president's  advice  and  con- 
sent of  senate,  b)  For  life  on  good  behavior. 
c)  John  Jay. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Government  of  the  American  People,  by 

Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  and  Joseph  Schafer,  M. 

L.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston. 

An  analysis  of  the  growth  of  government  in  the 

United  States.    Not  alone  is  the  history  of  our 

government  given,  but  some  of  the  causes  for  the 

establishment  and  development  of  the  same  are 

pointed  out 

England's  Story,  a  Histc^"'  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schools,  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  well- written  narrative  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  English  history.      The  author's 
plan  to  establish  a  broad,  substantial  foundation 
for  further  study  in  English  history  is  well  car- 
ried out 


Ginn&Co. 

Homer's  Iliad,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour.    Ginn  & 

Company,  Boston. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  and  is  complete  in 
introduction,  commentary  and  vocabulary.  It  is 
a  well-edited  text,  clearly  printed  and  nicely 
bound. 

Latin    Composition    Based    Upon    Selections 
from  Caesar,  by  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  Ph.  D. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  volume  contains   a   sufficient  amount  of 
material  for  drill  in  composition  during  the  sec- 
ond Latin  year. 

The  Descriptive  Speller,  by  George  B.  Aiton. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

There  are  spelling  books  and  spelling  books, 
but  this  is  a  distinctive  one  in  plan.  Groups  of 
words  are  arranged  that  have  connection  with 
some  specific  topic  in  which  the  child  is  suijposed 
to  be  interested  For  instance,  the  words  in  the 
list  of  a  grocer's  bill  or  the  words  used  to  describe 
a  circus  parade  are  used. 


resources  of  the  State.    It  is  a  valuable  book  for 
New  York  State  teachers. 

Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech,  by 
James  Bradstreet  ureenough  and  George  Ay- 
man  Kittredge.  Macmillan  Con^any,  New 
York. 

The  name  of  this  book  explains  the  contents. 
It  deals  with  the  origin,  meaning  and  use  of 
words  of  the  English  tongue.  It  answers  the 
questions  that  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
sits  down  to  seriously  think  how  his  language 
came  to  be;  and  how  it  has  been  so  miraculously 
perfected. 

The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Dulaney  Addison  is  the 
third  volume  in  the  series  of  "National  Studies 
in  American  Letters"  which  The  Macmilll\n 
Company  publishes.  This  volume  deals,  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  with  the  general  character  and 
position  of  the  older  clerpry  in  relation  to  public 
and  literary  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  national 
era,  their  formative  influence  as  teachers  and 
supporters  of  the  colleges  and  schools  in  the  East 
and  West,  and  their  contributions  to  literature, 
both  religious  and  secular;  and,  in  the  later 
chapters,  with  leading  exponents  of  opinion  and 
progress  in  special  studies  of  Dwight,  Channing, 
Bushnell,  Parker,  Beecher  and  Brooks.  The 
whole  forms  a  succinct  view  of  the  work  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  in  political,  social  and 
educational  matters,  by  sermon  and  address,  as 
well  as  of  the  books  of  a  purely  literary  character 
written  by  them,  and  gives  a  vivid  impression  of 
their  personality. 


Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

American  Literature,  by  Alphonso  G.  New- 
comer. Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  text-book  of  American  literature  •  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  differently 
than  usual.  The  writer  takes  up  the  author  and 
his  work  by  giving  critical  history  and  review  of 
the  same. 

The  ^Eneid  of  Vergil,  by  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.  D. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  well-annotated 
text,  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Latin 
teachers.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part 
well,  also,  in  the  typographical  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  the  book. 

A  History  of  England,  by  Benjamin  Terry, 
Ph.  D.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago. 
A  fine,  large  volume  clearly  printed  on  good 
paper  and  well-bound.  The  author  has  con- 
densed the  long  story  of  the  English  nation  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable.  While  he  draws  his 
information  from  many  sources,  he  has  freshened 
up  the  story  by  a  style  clear  and  direct. 


Macmillan  Co. 

The  Macmillan  Comoany  send  u&  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  Tarr  and  McMurry*s  Geog- 
raphies, by  R.  H.  Whitbeck,  A.  B.  This  little 
book  deals  entirely  with  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  especially  with  the  physiography  and  natural 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Who's  the  Author?    by  Louis   Harman  Peet. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
•    There  are  a  number  of  meritorious  worics  on 
.American  literature,  but  we  believe  that  none  of 
them    follow   the   lines   pursued   by   "Who's  the 
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A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Pliespliate 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 
completely  worn  out,  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the  needed 
tonic  and  nerve  food. 

A  Tonic  for  Debilitated 
Hen  and  Women. 


Author?''  As  its  name  indicates,  it  furnishes  a 
quick  reference  to  the  authorship  of  novels, 
stories,  essays,  speeches,  songs  and  general 
writings. 

Handy  Dictionary  of  Prose  Quotations,  edited 
by  George  W.  Powers.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

This  is  a  ready  reference  list  of  brief  extracts 
from  many  writers  upon  many  subjects.  A  com- 
prehensive index  of  both  authors  and  quotations 
is  included,  aiding  greatlv  in  quick  decisions 
about  questions  of  disputed  authorship.  "Handy 
Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations''  is  a  compan- 
ion book  upon  the  same  plan. 


MiscellAJieoiif 

Introduction  to  Caesar,  by  M.  L.  Britain,  A.  B. 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A  book  designed  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  better 
translate  and  understand  Caesar.  Portions  of  the 
text  are  given  with  some  portions  of  Latin  gram- 
mar. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  have  prepared  a  large  wall  map  of  the 
Gcmoaa  Empire  that  is  a  superior  production  in 
CTcry  detail.  The  size  is  6x4  feet.  The  divisions 
are  clearly  given,  and  distinctive  features  are 
plainly  shown.  The  map  is  well  mounted,  and  a 
credit  to  the  makers. 


School  Architecture,  by  Edmond  March  Wheel- 
wright. Rogers  &  Mauson,  Boston. 
This  book  will  be  of  much  interest  to  members 
of  school  boards  and  others  interested  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  school  buildings.  Many  illustrations 
and  plans  of  different  styles  of  school  buildings 
are  shown  and  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning ventilation,  sanitation,  etc.,  is  given. 

Lincoln  in  Story,  by  Silas  G.  Pratt.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York. 
This  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  anecdotes 
of  Lincoln.  It  is  edited  by  one  who  knew  the  mar- 
tyred president  personally,  and  who  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  shown 
in  story.  Anecdotes  of  Lincoln  are  always  eager- 
ly read,  and  those  contained  in  this  book  are  the 
cream  of  them. 

Seven  Great  American  ji'oets.  by  Beatrice  Hart 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York  City.  ^ 
The  intention  of  the  author  in  oublishing  this 
book  is  to  awaken  in  pupils  a  keener  desire  to 
read  good  literature.  We  know  of  no  surer  meth- 
od than  she  had  adopted  in  givini?  well-written 
life  sketches  of  seven  of  America's  great  poets, 
Bryant,  Emerson,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  and  selections  from  their 
choicest  writings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
books  on  literature  we  have  seen. 

McBride  Literature  and  Art  Books:     Books 

One,  Two  and  Three.    D.  H.  McBride  &  Co., 

New  York. 

These  are  the  first  books  of  a  set  of  readers  for 
Catholic  schools.  They  are  unique  in  many  re- 
spects. They  are  accompanied  by  Manuals  which 
suggest  to  the  young  teacher  ways  and  meaai 
of  making  the  lessons  more  beneficial  and  inter- 
esting. 

They  are  arranged  for  any  method  of  reading, 
but  may  be  used  with  great  profit  by  combining 
the  phonic  and  word  method.  They  are  illus- 
trated with  masterpieces  of  art,  and  the  Manuals 
prive  sufficient  suggestions  for  each  picture,  so 
that  the  teacher  can,  in  a  very  little  time,  prepare 
excellent  lessons. 

Books  One  and  Two  treat  of  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  and  words  which  are  common  in  the  spoken 
vocabularies  of  the  children.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  the  corner  stone  for  the  foundation  work 
in  reading?.  Book  Three  continues  the  same 
work,  calling  attention  to  syllables,  accent  and 
pronunciation  in  general.  The  predominant 
thoughts  in  Book  Three  are  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  virtue  of  obedience.  The  frontispiece  is 
the  "Angelus,"  by  Millet,  which  is  a  noble  ex;- 
pression  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Dobson's  "The 
Plow"  is  on  the  title  page  and  it  is,  in  itself,  an 
inspiration.  Short  sketches  of  lives  of  heroes 
and  heroines  form  an  interesting  feature. 

In  the  very  first  book  attention  is  directed 
toward  good  literature,  and  Longfellow  is  intro- 
duced to  the  little  children.  In  Book  Two, 
Father  Faber,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Alice  Cary  and 
others  are  introduced.  In  Book  Three  a  laree 
number  of  authors  are  presented;  Wordsworth, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Keats,  Tennyson,  MacDonald 
and  others. 

We  are  assured  by  many  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  country  that  these  readers  are  in  ad- 
vance of  any  and  all  readers  published.  The 
three  books  now  ready  for  the  schools  form  an 
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excellent  foundation  for  reading  work,  and  a 
good  introduction  to  literature  and  art.  Any 
pupils  study ine  these  three  books  will  know  more 
about  literature  and  good  pictures  than  by  study- 
ing any  other  books  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  a  study  of  the  pictures  presented 
in  these  books  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  will  aid  in  the  language  work,  read- 
ing work,  and  above  all,  will  open  the  minds  of 
the  children  to  the  rich  art  treasures  in  our 
churches  and  to  the  fact  that  the  world  owes  to 
Catholic  artists  as  well  as  Catholic  writers  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 


FALL  HUNTING  IN  THE  MAINE 
WOODS 

The  hunting  season  is  now  on  and  the  sportsmen 
have  already  commenced  to  migrate  towards  the 
inexhaustible  woodlands  and  forests  of  Maine, 
where  game  in  abundance  can  be  found. 

The  reports  received  this  year  state  that  deer 
are  more  plentiful  than  ever  before,  and  during 
the  close  season  hunters,  who  had  gone  down  to 
camp  earlv  so  as  to  get  a  line  on  their  whereabouts 
and  be  able  to  bag  a  few  deer  at  the  outset,  were 
startled  at  the  great  numbers  which  appeared  to 
be  everywhere. 

From  the  Moosehead  Lake  country  reports  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  guides  are  making  ready  for 
more  sportsmen  than  ever  before,  and  scores  of 
moose  have  been  seen  in  that  vicinity. 

The  country  along  the  Penobscot  river  and  the 


Aroostock  region  are  fairly  alive  this  year  with 
deer,  and  this  is  also  considered  a  remarkably 
good  moose  territory. 

Maine  offers  scenes  and  pleasures  in  the  line  of 
fishing  and  hunting  all  her  own,  and  in  the  chase 
for  big  game  she  has  no  competitor.  Deer  are  not 
only  more  numerous  in  Maine,  but  they  grow  to 
a  much  larger  size,  and  the  person  who  knows 
how  to  handle  a  gun  at  all,  is  reasonably  sure  of 
his  full  quota  of  deer  and  moose. 

Although  deer  and  moose  are  usually  enough  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  average  sportsman, 
still  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  kinds  of  game 
to  be  found  in  these  vast  timberlands.  Braces  of 
smaller  game,  together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
partridge  and  quail  have  already  been  brought 
into  camp  in  that  section  which  lies  contig^uous 
to  the  Dead  River  region,  and  known  as  the 
Rangeley  region,  the  farmers  are  very  much 
troubled  on  account  of  the  numerous  depreda- 
tions which  have  this  year  been  made  by  bears  on 
the  orchards  and  cornfields.  Bears  are  much 
more  numerous  this  season  than  ever  before,  and 
to  the  sportman  who  enjoys  this  exciting  sport, 
this  portion  of  Maine  is  an  especially  desirable 
spot. 

All  ways  now  lead  to  Maine,  and  remember  that 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  is  the  only  road  out 
of  New  England  that  makes  direct  connections  for 
the  heart  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  region. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  to  the  General  Passenger 
department,  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  Boston,  for 
their  illustrated  book  called  "Fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing." 


D.  C.  H£ATH  &  CO.'S  N£W  BOOKS 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  ALLENX.  THOMAS.  STT: 

New  edition  of  1901,  entirely  rewritten,  with  new  illustrations  and  new  maps,  bringing 
the  narration  of  events  down  to  the  present  summer.  The  most  attractive  and  most 
useful  United  States  History  yet  published. 

Half -leather,    S9^P^S^^'    For  introduction,  $1,00, 

TOPICAL  SURVEY  OF  UNITED  STATES G HISTORY 

By  O.  P.  CORNMAN  and  OSCAB  GERSON 

Adapted  for  the  ninth  grade  and  Intended  for  nse  aa  a  text-book  in  teaching  United  States  -history  by  means  of  topical  reviews. 
This  book  is  something  more  tlian  a  mere  re-study  of  the  original  text.  It  organizes  the  knowledge  already  acquired  'and  brings 
ont  clearly  caosea  and  effects  in  the  development  of  the  great.forces  and  policies  of.onr  country. 


Oloth. 


282  paces. 


Prioe,  60  cents. 


TWO.BOOK  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

IBytMARY  F.  HYDE 

These  books  are  scholarly  in  treatment  and  abreast  of  the  latest  thought  in  the  teaching^ of  elementary  Bnglish  and  GrammAr, 
and  are  easily  the  best  books  in  the  market  for  developing  the  power  of  clear  thinkiug  and  accurate  speaking. 

Within  a  year  of  their  publication  they  have  been  adopted  oy  the  States  of  Indiana,  North  Carolma  (Book  One)  Louisiana,  and 
eight  counties  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  in  such  representative  cities  as  Baltimore,  Atlantic  City,  Syracuse,  etc.  They  are  also  on 
the  regular  list  of  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia. 


Book!One. 
Book  Two. 


Cloth. 
Oloth. 


211  paves. 
828  pases. 


Price,  85  cents. 
Price  C60  cents. 


D.  C.  HEATH  <a  CO.,  Publishers 

NEW  YORKI 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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To  (Sea  Breeze)  Daytona,  Fla. 

Southern  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets, 
Washington  to  Daytona,  Fla.,  at  $27.05  on  account 
of  session  National  Mental  Science  Association, 
November  28th. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  November  25th,  26th  and 
27th,  good  until  December  15th,  and  will  bear  a 
continuous  passage  limit  in  each  direction. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  north  of  Washington 
on  certificate  plan,  one  and  one-third  fare. 

The  Southern  Railway  offers  the  most  per- 
fect Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  service  to  all  points 
South  and  Florida.  For  further  information  call 
or  address  New  York  office,  271  and  1185  Broad- 
way. Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  \iSs  Broadway. 


given  the  industrial  branches,  instruction  being 
given  in  agriculture,  baking,  basketry,  black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  cooking,  dairying,  engineer- 
ing, gardening,  harnessmaking,  housekeeping, 
laundering,  printing,  painting,  sewing,  shoemak- 
ing,  tailoring  and  upholstering. 

The  course  contains  Miss  Reel's  ideas,  gleane<t 
from  personal  observation  in  the  field,  of  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  School  service,  together  with 
the  views  of  prominent  Indian  workers  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  have  given  the  sub- 
ject life-long  study.  x\  uniform  course  of  study 
for  the  Indian  school  has  long  been  needed,  and 
though  attempted  several  times  before,  this  is  the 
first  comprehensive  work,  in  book  form,  to  be 
completed. 

Miss  Reel,  who  enjoys  a  national  reputation  as 
an  educator,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  prac- 
tical way  in  which  she  has  adapted  the  teaching  of 
the  various  subjects  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian, 
and  great  benefit  will  no  doubt  result  from  the 
use  of  this  course. 


A  MORE  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
FOR  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

The  manuscript  of  a  uniform  course  of  study 
for  the  Indian  schools  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  This  course  has  been  in  preparation  by 
the  General  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  by  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  submitted  for  inspection,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
best  and  strongest  ever  devised  for  the  peculiar 
educational  svstem  of  the  Indian  Office.  Thirty- 
one  subjects  are  treated,  and  especial  attention  is 


Teachers  generally  will  be  interested  in  the  in- 
formation that  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
has  recently  reprinted  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday's 
Report  on  the  Destruction  of  Our'  Birds  and 
Mammals,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  for- 
warding a  2-cent  stamp  for  each  copy  desired  to 
the  director  of  the  Zoological  park,,  183rd  street 
and  Southern  boulevard,  New  York  city.  The 
second  edition  of  this  very  useful  document  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  teachers,  by 
whom  the  supply  was  exhausted  some  months  ago. 


JIR;ST  YEAR  ENGLISH:  Syntax  and  Composition,  by  George  Ansel 
Watrous,  of  the  Utica  Free  Academy,  was  issued  August  27,  1901.  Within 
thirty  days  thereafter  it  was  adopted  for  use  in  upwards  of  forty  secondary 
schools  in  New  York  State,  including  the  high  schools  of  Binghamton  and 
Utica.  The  book  covers  fully  and  in  particular  the  First  Year  English  work  in 
grammar  and  composition  required  by  the  Regents,  and  the  Parallel  Courses  in 
Advanced  English  which  may  be  substituted  therefor,  but  it  is  not  limited  in  scope 
thereby.  There  are  in  all  333  pages,  of  which  180  are  devoted  to  English  syntax  and  122 
to  English  composition,  arranged  in  the  following  chapters:  Syntax,  i.  Nature  and  kinds 
of  Syntax.  2.  Case  Relations.  3.  Adjectives.  4.  Verbs.  5.  Verbals.  6.  Phrase.s. 
7.  Clauses.  Composition,  8.  Letter  Writing.  9.  The  Whole  Composition,  10.  The 
Paragraph.  11.  The  Sentence.  12.  Studies  in  the  Sentence.  13.  Description  and  Nar- 
ration. A  reference  appendix  of  28  pages  contains  a  summary  of  rules  for  capitals  and 
punctuation  and  the  complete  text  of  the  Stage-coach  and  The  Mutability  of  Literature. 
There  is  a  useful  topical  index  of  three  pages.  The  binding  is  a  substantial  brown  linen. 
Wholesale  list  price,  75  cents.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  the  principal  of  any 
secondary  school  or  teacher  of  First  Year  English  who  wishes  to  examine  it  with  a  view 
to  its  adoption  in  the  near  future.     It  is  a  very  useful  book  for  first  year  work 

SIBLEY  &  DUCKER 
no  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  MASSACHUSETTS  IDEA  WORTH 

COPYING 

Six  years  ago,  when  a  woman  who  had  served 
the  town  in  many  useful  capacities  died  in  Deer- 
field,  Massachusetts,  her  friends  decided  to  erect 
a  fitting  memorial.  And  in  place  of  a  tablet  or 
fountain  or  other  token  of  small  use,  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  Village  Club  Room.  In  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  October  Mary  E.  Allen 
tells  of  this  appropriate  and  novel  tribute  and  the 
way  it  is  conducted.  It  consists  of  a  large  room 
with  an  open  fireplece,  cozy  window  seats  and  low 
bookcases,  a  coat-room,  a  small  kitchen  and 
closets.  The  book-shelves  contain  a  free  library 
of  about  four  hundred  books.  A  piano  has  been 
loaned  and  some  other  furniture  given.  A  num- 
ber of  folding  chairs  and  tables  were  bought. 
By  means  of  these  an  audience  may  be  seated  or  a 
supper  served.  The  Martha  Goulding  Pratt  Me- 
morial is  owned  by  a  regularly  incorporated  body, 
controlled  by  seven  trustees.  A  committee  of 
twelve  women  is  appointed  to  see  that  things  are 
kept  in  order. 


President  McKinley's  assassination  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  accession  to  the  presidency  are  the 
two  dominant  topics  in  the  October  Rrview  of 
Reviews.  Aside  from  the  editorial  treatment  of 
those  momentous  events,  a  fully  illustrated  ac- 
count of  the  last  days  of  President  McKinley  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  the  accom- 
plished newspaper  correspondent,  who  was  himself 
at   Buffalo  and   writes  from  personal  first-hand 

Stnith*^  Intermedial 
"Penmanship 

The  Pioneer  SyiUm  of  intermedial'  slant  copy  books, 
and  the  only  complete  system  embracing  WriHng^  Primer ^ 
Short  CourM  (6  books).  Regular  and  Bveinese  Couree 
(8  books).  Practice  fiook«,  Charte  and  Manual.  Inter- 
medial between  the  old  standard  slant  and  verticals. 

American  Music 
System 

Based  upon  a  thoroagh  and  sdentijlc  method  itf  voice 
training^  as  serviceable  in  the  reading  exercise  as  in 
mnsic.  The  system  consists  of  elementary  charts'-  and 
manuals  for  the  teacher  and  a  full  series  of  Music  Readers 
for  the  pnpUs.    Widely  introduced.    Uniformly  successful. 

Spalding  and  Moore* s 
Language  Speller 

In  two  parts,  for  Elementary  and  Grammar  Grades,  form- 
ing a  ptactioal  and  snccessf al  correlation  ^ofj  language 
work  and  spelling.  The  work  in  the  two  subjects  is 
arranged  on  alternate  pages  and  'presents  a  series  ofleS- 
sons  of  constantly  increasing  interest  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

For  Circular  and  Terms  of  Introduction  address 

RICHARDSON.  SMITH  &  CO. 

135  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK   . 


knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  tragedy.  Mr. 
Mellman's  comprehensive  article  is  followed  by  a 
brief  characterization  of  the  last  of  our  great  trio 
of  martyr  presidents,  from  the  pen  of  Commis- 
sioner H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  there  is  also  an  article  on  President 
Roosevelt,  with  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt and  the  six  Roosevelt  children.  The  Re- 
view  presents  the  full  text  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
Buffalo  speech,  made  on  the  day  before  the  shoot- 
ing, and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Minneapolis  address 
of  September  2. 


The  Study  of  InJanhoe 

An  edition  for  High  School  Students,  with  text 
By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Topics  for  critical  sludy,  references,  suggestions  for  compo- 
sition work  on  the  text. 

Single  copies $.65 

Ten  copies  or  more,  each       -       -       -     .56 
Publisher,  H.  A.  DAVIDSON,  I  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse   Penny   Blue    Prints 

Over  2.000  Diflert'nt  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANC.    PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Sise  of 
plate  about  7  x9.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  ""rLBAKY^'N*?'*' 


Academic  Caps  &  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schools,  It  is  the  Uniform  of 
the  Educational  Army;  sold  or 
rented.  lUuftrated  catalogue 
upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANT,  N.  T 


Office  and  School 


Furniture   ^   ^   ^ 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 
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A  Good  Book  ^W^t  ^^         •  HVF  1     W      •       ^ 

""X^^stnon  The  Qumcy  Word  List 

B^  FRANK.E,  PARLIIW,  Supt,,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Over  6,000  of  the  commonest  words,  very  carefully  graded,  for  eight  grades  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  in  groups  for  convenience  and  systematic  work. 

1st  Edition,  10,000— May.    1901. 
2d   Edition,  50, 000^ Aug.,  1901. 
Aug.  19th  unanimously  adopted  for  exclusive  introduction  by  board  of  education,  Cleveland,  O. 
First  order,  Clev elands  30,000. 

L  .  Many  other  important  adoptions  in  all  sections,  being  quickly  recognized  as  a  unique  and  very 
valuable  speller. 

By  Mail,  prepaid,  24c.     Very  liberal  net,  introduction  and  exchange  prices. 

•    Carroll^s   Geographical   Series 

Around  the  World,  Book  III.  m  press.     Mure  atiractive  even  than  the  other  two  thoroughly 
successful  books. 

Atwood^s   AlgebroL   Series 

Higher    Algebra*    now  ready.    Completes    the    &>ubject  irom  Simultaneous  Equations ;    also 
Standard  School,  Grammar  School,  and  Exercises  in  Algebra.     Best  modern  treatment. 

New  Century  ReoLders — TKompson^s 

Book  III  in  Press,     Same  high  classical  standard  as  For  Childhood  Days.  Book  I..  Fairy  Tale 
AND  Fablk,  Book  II. 


Get  Catalogue  for  other  Choice  Books. 


The  Morse  Coixvpany 


95  Fifth  Aveiwie,  NEW  YOR.K 
195  WaLbaLsK  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
8  BeoLOon  Street,  BOSTON 


TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Published  Bi-monthly,  except  July. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  annum ;  single  numbers,  20  cents,  and  extra  copies,  $10  a  hundred. 

The  Record  is  supported  by  Teachers*  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  May  Number  (about  125  pp.)  will  be  a  convenient 
Source  Book  in  Child  Study,  as  it  will  contain  reprints  (with 
notes  and  introductions  by  Professor  E.  S.  Thorndike)  of  the  most 
important  articles  in  Child  Study,  which,  in  their  original  form  are 
either  practically  inaccessible  or  too  expensive  for  use  by  the  average 
student. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  EDITOR  OF  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  RECORD' 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Extraordinary  Clubbing  Offer 


w 


^E  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  Success,  whereby  we  can  make  some 
extraordinary  clubbing  offers  of  American  Education  with  leading  American  Magazines,  for  a 
limited  time. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

This  is  the  name  that  will  henceforth  be  applied  to  that  splendid  school  journal  New  York 
Education.  The  term  signihes  exactly  what  it  will  be — an  educational  journal  of  influence  and  use- 
fulness in  a  field  that  is  national.  Founded  primarily  to  represent  the  school  interests  of  the  Empire 
State,  this  journal  has  increased  in  favor  until  to-day  it  ranks  among  the  best  teachers*  magazines  of 
the  entire  country.  While  the  interests  of  New  York  State  teachers  will  be  looked  after  with  the  same 
fidelity  that  has  heretofore  made  New  York  Education  unique  and  invaluable  to  them,  the  new 
series  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  teachers  everywhere. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  annum 
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THE  MAGAZINES  WE  OFFER 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  has  464  pages,  91  colored  maps,  accarate 
and  complete  in  every  detail.  The  divieione,  countries  and  states  of  the  world  are  all  given.  Accom- 
panying each  map  is  much  valuable  information,  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  concerning  area,  physical 
features,  climate,  agricultdre,  horticulture,  live  stock,  fleheriee,  manufactures,  popolatioD,  minerale, 
railways,  education,  politics,  etc.    Price,  50  cents. 

SUCCESS  is  the  brighiest,  most  up-to-date,  and  most  profusely  illustrated  monthly  published. 
It  already  reaches  nearly  300,000  homes,— over  1,500,000  readers.  It  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  optimistic. 
Inspiration  and  life  are  in  every  page.  In  a  thousand  different  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  it  tells  how 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  true  success  in  life,— how  to  climb  the  ladder  of  achievement.  Its  contribu- 
tors include^the  beet  known  names  in  politics,  religion,  science,  art.  literature,  and  industry.  Business 
men  of  tlie  highest  standing— men  who  will  write  for  no  other  periodical,— are  willing  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  Success  the  benefit  of  their  wide  and  valuable  experience.  The  inspiration  of  a  lifetime  bfts 
come  to  thouwmds  of  Success  readers.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  is  the  "Indispensable"  maga- 
zine. It  discusses  and  clearly  explains  the  political,  social,  and 
literary  news  of  the  world,  and  is  thus  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  busy  man  or  woman  who  has  no  time  for  the  careful  read- 
ing of  the  daily  newspapers.    Monihly,  $2.50  per  annum. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  presents  to  its  readers, 
each  month,  the  most  brilliant  galaxy  of  articles  upon  world 
problems  to  be  found  in  any  period! ail  at  home  or  abroad. 
Each  article  is  written  by  the  one  nvnn  in  ihe  world  mobt  com- 

fjetent  to  write  upon  that  particular  subject,  and  all  are  by 
eaders  of  thought  and  opinion.    Monthly,  $5.00  per  annum. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  is  one  in  which  every 
original  New  Englauder,  whether  at  home  or  "abroad,''  takes 
keen  delight.  Ir.  paints  with  loving  louch  the  historic  landmarks 
of  New  England;  recalls  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  "old 
red  schoolhouse  days;"  and  tells  of  the  achievements  of  New 
Englanders  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Monthly,  $;i00  per 
annum, 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  is  the  leading  literary  monthly  of 
America,  It  puts  its  readers  in  touch  with  current  thought  and 
literature  in  an  easy,  familiar  wny  tiiat  maken  one  feel  that 
famous  authors  are  persjonal  friends.  It  gives  every  month,  in 
the  most  entertaining  form,  the  creaui  of  the  best  things  pub- 
lished—whatever is  worth  knowing  and  remembering.  Monthly, 
$3.00  i>er  annum. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  is  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  great 
monthly  .magazines,  covering  every  brouch  of  human  intcreet 


with  timely,  suggestive,  well  written,  and  tlnely  illustrated 
articles  by  the  best  authors.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

FRANK    LESLIE'S    POPULAR    MONTHLY,    now    in    its 

fifty-second  volume,  is  another  of  the  great  modem  monthlies 
which  have  given  America  its  leadership  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  in  magazine-making.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

THE  DESIGNER,  published  monthly  by  the  Standard 
Fashion  Company,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  leading  fashion 
magazines  of  the  country.    It  con  tains  beantifuUy  colored  en- 

f ravings  of  the  latest  Parisian  and  New  York  fashions,  and 
escriptions  of    fabrics,    cot-tume  designs,    and    millinery  for 
women  and  children.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  is  a  magazine  title  which  exactly 
describes  its  contents.  It  treats  of  the  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing the  home  a  place  of  delight  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
describing  and  illustrating  "hundreds  of  those  little  "kinks" 
which  neighbors  exchange  w  ilh  each  other,  but  which  are  here, 
in  this  magazine,  brought  together  as  the  collected  wisdom  of 
housewives  and  students  of  domestic  science  everywhere. 
Monthly,  SI -00  per  annum. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  has  been  known  and  loved  by  more  than 
a  generation  of  American  women,  and  is  to-day  at  the  height  of 
its  1)0 wcr  and  prestige.  Its  finely  illustrated  departments, 
covering  embreudery,  crocheting,  knitting,  household  linen, 
table  equipment,  home  decorations,  nursery  lore,  and  etiquette, 
are  edited  by  "those  who  know."    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 


The  Teachers'  Magazines  with  which  we  club  are  well  known  to  teachers  everywhere,  and  tve  need  not  describe  them  at  length. 
THE  WORLD'S  EVENTS  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  current  events  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  subscription  price. 
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sA  Very  Little  Money 

'yAKE  advantage  of  our  clubbing  offers,  and  secure  your  professional  and 
*       general  reading  for  the  year  with  very  little  expense.     Here,  too,  is  an 
opportunity    to  receive  American   Education  for    yourself  and  make  your 
friends  a  present. 

If  {not  a'Subscrlber,  then  let  us  send  you  a  sample  cojiy  of  American  Education  at  once. 
A  postal  card  addressed  to  us  will  bring  jou  a  free  copy  by  return  mail.  If  you  give  our[magazine  a 
trial  yoQ  will^be  convinced  of  its  aaperior  meritB.l 


American  Education  (new) ... $1. 00  [  Both  for 

Rand,  McWally  &  Co/s  Atlas.     .50  f     $1.00 


American  Education  (new)., $1,00  1    -n  *«, 

Teachers'   World. i.oo  $2.50      ^"  ^^^ 


Rand,  McNaUy&  Co. 's  Atlas. .  .50 


$1.50 


Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulletin,  or  American  Primary  ;Teacher  may  be  [subtlitnted  Jor  the  TecchciB' 
World. 


American  Education  (new).. $1.00 

Success 

Band,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas 


|i.oo  ) 

.1.00   $2.50  [ 
.  .50  ) 


All  for 
$1.60 


American  Education  (new) .  .|i.oo 

World's  Events 50  $2.00 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas. .  .50 


All  for 
$1.25 


BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

For  both  new  eiibecribersland  old  subgcribera  to  American  Education  who  renew,  we  make  these  offera:;! 


American  Education $1.00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new)  . .  .2.50  *_  _„  [    All  for 

Success 1.00  *5*^  r   «aQ  ' 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas.  .50 


$2.75 


American  Education .$r.oo 

Teachers'   World i.oo  * 

Success I.oo  ^^'^ 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas.  .50 


1 


All  for 
$2.25 


PopnlarJEducator,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulletin,  ^or  ;American|  Primary  Teacher  maybe  substituted  for  the  Teachers' 
World.; 


American  Education .  .$1.00 

World's  Events 50  a    ^^ 

Success  I  00  *^' 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas    .  50 


-**= American  Education $i.ocf 

All  for        Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas    .50  ^    -     (    All  for 

$2.00        Success i.oo  *3-5o  ^   ^2.25 

Cosmopolitan i.oo 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,    The    Houeeboid,   Good!  Hougekeepirg,    or   The   Designer   may  be  substituted!  for  the 
Coflmopolitan.] 


All  for 
$5.00 


American  Education $1.00  J 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas 50 

Success I.oo  $10. 00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new) 2. 50 

North  American  Review  (taew) 5.00  } 

Current  Literature  (new)  or  the  New  England  Magazine  may  be  substituted  for 
Review  of  Reviews  in  the  above  combinations.    | 
These^magazines  may  be  sent' to  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired. 
Subscriptions  will  commence^wiih  issues  [requested  whenever  possible  to  furnish 
copies,  otherwise^with  issues  of  the^month  following  that  in  which  the  subscription 
is  received-    Foreign  postage  extra. 
CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.     Order^muftibe  6€vt[direct  toihUoJice.' 
We  cannot  undertake  to^secd  samples  of  other  magazines  than  American  Education, 


NEW  YORK    EDUCATION    CO, 


81  Chapel  Street 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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J1  Strong  Combination 


American  Bducation  (ITew)        -      -       $i.oo 
Sand,  McNally  &  Co. '8  Atlas       -       -       .so$a.oo 
Bducational  Independent      -      -      -       .50 


I  AUl 


For 
26 


Educational  Independent  is  a  «/^r^/^/>' 

magazine  of  current  events,  supplementary 
reading,  biography,  anecdote,  morning  exer- 
cises, etc.  The  Independent's  editor  was  for 
thirty  years  principal  of  a  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School.  He  knows  the  kind  of  read- 
ing young  people  need  to  arouse  their  ambi- 
tion and  interest  to  best  efforts  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  matter  the  Independent  contains. 
There  is  no  other  paper  like  the  Independent 
and  none  that  will  afford  teachers  so  much 
help  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school  room. 
Many  pleased  subscribers  and  leading  edu- 
cators pronounce  it  the  best  paper  the  average 
teacher  can  take.  Subscription  price  50  cents 
per  year. 

To  present  subscribers  to  American  Edu- 
cation the  price  will  be  $1.25  for  the  maga- 
zines alone. 

New  York  EducOLtion  Co. 

81  Chapel  Street.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE   PERRY 
PICTURES 


one: 


CENT 
EACH 

for  26  or  more,  post- 
paid. 120  for  $1.00. 
Noted  men.  master- 


On  paper  5^  by  8  inches, 
pieces  of  art.  scenery,  etc. 

The  "BOSTON  EDITION"  of  the  PERRY 
PICTURES  are  on  rough  paper  s)4  by  8  inches 
and  in  a  beautiful  brown  tone  These  are  fur- 
nished in  the  subjects  now  ready  at  the  same 
price  as  above. 

The  PERRY  PICTURES,  Extra  Size.  On 
rough  paper  10  by  12  inches.  Brown  tone.  FIVE 
CENTS  EACH  for  five  or  more. 

Send  FIFTY  cents  for  these  ten 
William  McKinley  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Abraham  Lincoln  Harvester's  Return 

Niagara  Falls  Pharaoh's  Horses' 

The  Christ  Horse  Fair 

St.  Cecelia  Christmas  Chimes 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  catalog  and  two 
samples  of  the  regular  size. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO. 
Box  259.      Malden,  Mass. 


Toilet  Paper  for  $100 


One  iTear   ^  ^ 


We  will,  on  receipt  of  one  dollah.r.  send  (chcLrges  prepaid  to  otny  express  office  in 
the  United  StOLtes)  our  FdLfnily  Catse  of  "A.  P.  W.  BraLnd"  contecining  one  year's 
supply  lor  a.n  average  *f atmily. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov,  30,  IJHW. 
*'I  muBt  Bay  that  one  seldom  finds  a 
houtjc  80  desirous  of  pleasing  cueiomers 
and  I  trust  to  have   further   business 
with  you." 

BnooKLTH,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  G,  1901. 
"Send  me  another  dollar's  worth  of 
paper.     I   shall   never   be   without   it 
again.'* 

Frbdbbiok,  Hd.,  Jan.  19, 1901. 
"The  paper  was  duly  received  and  l 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it." 


THE:-;F1NEST    TOILET   PAPERI 

EVER    MADE.  ^> 

Sample  Sheets,  with  Booklet,  mailed 
on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 

n.  p.  m.  Paper  €o. 

36  Colonic  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Are.,  32nd  and  33rd  Street! 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUXBLY  KIRS  i^ROOK, 

Condncted  on  the  American  and  Boropean  Plana. 

American  Plao«  $8.60,  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

Boropean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooma  at  $1.50  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $^.00  per  day. 
SOO  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$900,000  in  Alterations  and  Improrements. 

Accessible  to  all  Bailroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
■tinntes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Slectric  Cars  passing  the  HoteL    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minntes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Hadlson  Avenne 
Can. 

RCED&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 

The  Young  Idea 


^^    /^  a  ^iudy  in  ^iory 
^    of  the  LMng   Tt/orid 

Who  will  say  that  the  story  is  not  a  factor 
in  education?  Fascinating  facts  told  in 
choice  language  make  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  We  can  grasp  but  one 
thought  at  a  time ;  for  this  reason  all  our 
articles  are  short,  and  embrace  one  live 
subject;  yet  not  too  short  to  be  choppy. 
Thousanas  of  teachers  and  pupils  read 
♦  •  The  Youn§  Idea  "  every  month.  It  is  a 
Magazine  of  Character,  Study,  Travel, 
Field  Observations  in  Nature,  and  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  Price,  50c.  a  year ;  30c. 
in  club  lots.  For  $1.50  we  will  send 
eleven  copies  five  months.  Correspond 
with 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashb\irton  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

T«l«plioiia  468  laoorporatad  1888 

PAMILT  WA8HI1I0  AKD  CARPBT  CLBAliniO 

A  8PBCIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

5  and  10  Union  Street.  A  T.R  A  NT    N    Y 

And 37 and 99 W^ltlon Street,   Alii5A«X,  «•   X. 


In  The  Great  National 
Tragedy— What  Lessons ! 

In  Civics  and  Citizensliip.— How  vain 

the  blow  of  the  assassin  at  the  machinery  of 
Government  which  moved  on  as  if  he  had  not 
been.  How  interesting, — how  unforgettable — the 
study  of  that  machinery  at  such  a  time. 

In  History. — Which  thrilled  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  by  telegraph  and  cable,  thundered  in 
ten  thousand  presses;  in  the  indignant  voice  of 
civilization  and  woke  the  echoes  of  past  history 
until  its  figures  lived  again. 

in  Language.— What  inspiration  in  the 
vivid  pictures  of  this  epoch  making  time— in  a 
topic  which  is  on  every  tongue. 

In  Geography. — Bvery  nation  in  the  world 
dashing  its  sympathy  to  the  Great  Republic. 

In  Business  Methods.— How  the  great 
ship  of  Commerce  for  a  moment  quivered  at  the 
shock,  and  what  an  insight  into  the  resources  of 
financial  science  instantly  brought  into  play  for 
her  protection. 

In  Physiology^  Hygiene,  Anatomy. 

— Where  the  world  watched  with  bated  breath  the 
vain  but  marvelous  skill  of  the  physicians,  and 
with  heart  beating  between  hope  and  despair, 
counted  the  pulsations  of  the  dying  President 


DID  ^  OU  TEACH  THEM? 

Thousands- of  teachers  used  these  lessons — did 
you  ? 

They  were  treated  from  a  school  standpoint  in 
The  Little  Chronicle  only. 

The  Little  Chronicle  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best  • 'current  events"  paper,  and  in  using  cur- 
rent events  in  connection  with  all  other  studies, 
stands  alone. 

Every  pupil  can  aflford  it  at  two  cents  a  week. 
Get  the  parents  interested.  It  is  already  in  use 
on  this  plan  in  fifteen  different  states. 

All  the  samples  you  want  for  pupils  and  parents, 
free  of  charge,  and  free  desk  copy  with  each  club. 

B/fe  LITTLE  CHRONICLE 
[PUBLISHING  CO. 


Schiller  Building 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  x8go 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MaSS. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  ft  CO..  Proprietors 
4  Ashbarton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
156  Fifth  AvenneLNew  York,  N.  Y. 
1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
808  Michisan  Boalevard.  Chicago.  111. 
414  Century  Buildine,  MinneapoliB,  Minn. 
4  Bvans  Bailding,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
688  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
490  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
526  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


r*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal  and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advues  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.:NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*   AGENCY,    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

P.  V  " 

3  E.  1 4th  St.,  N.  Y.         JOH 


p-^Nn^if^^jkLuh-*— 


Bat.  z8s5 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Recommends  superior  teachers.    Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

EDUCATORS'  Exchange 

Recommends  Teachers  at  its 
Now  Office,  118-120  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Uase. 


rtHE 
New  Of 


(Successor  to  Home  Teachers'  Agency.) 


-.  llAASiAif  **  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
illl  /iB^nCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  *U-|*  i«  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
yott  about  them  llWl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  R^fOtlltllMdi 
C.  W.  BARDEBW.  Syiacuse,  N.  T.         IX^VVHinH^HW* 


...OUR  NEV  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WIK8HIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  ^I.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  our  colored  artogravures  for 
schoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  subscribers. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 


AGENCY 


WE    HAVE   urn 


ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


ailed   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1208 

AXVIN  F.  PEASE. 


Somerset  Street, 
iffloe,  AEBOlSr,  OHIO. 

WM.  p.  JABVIS. 


chool  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

■  Teachers^  Co-opcrathre  Association  B'Sit!^^*^' 

ONE  FEE  BEaiSTEBS  TEA0HEB8  IK  BOTH  OFFIOES 
Eatablished  17  Yeara PoeiUona  FUled  4,900 

G.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  a  A  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  atH 
THB  AUDITORIUM 
CHICAGO,  ILL 
^etabliehed  IT 

The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


f  tsber  Xleacbers'  Hgenc? 

•  Prompt,  Reliable. 


NINE  YEARS 

SUCCESSFUL 

EXPERIENCE 


A.  G.  FISHER,  PropHetor 

No.  35  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON 


"TT  At^£*\KA^et  Columbia  University- Nbw  York  City.— 

VX'VaCUvi^  Fellowsbips  and  Scholarships  amounting  to 

iT  /\\  \i^^A  V^r^^  annually.    Decree  of  B.  8.  granted  on 

V^V/llvy  V  completion  of  two-years'  Collegiate  Course 

followed  by    two-years'   course   leading  to 

Diploma  in  Elem«»nUry  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts, 

Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  or  Manual  Training. 

Graduate   courses   leading  to   Higher   Diploma,    Diploma   in 

Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.;  M.  and  Ph.D. 

CaulogneB  on  "PPW^W^V^I^-^S^ssELL,  Ph.D..  D^a.. 


THE  McEVOY  SCHOOL 

Furnishes  information  about  teaching  In  New  York  City. 
Prepares  teachers  for  License  No.  1  by  correspondence. 
Aids  teachers  in  securing  positions  here. 
Sells  550  selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents. 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOY, 
^44  Jefferson  Ave.,         BROOKLYN*  N.  Y. 
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The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

H«ve  filled  more  than  16,000  poeiUons.    2,742  in  New  York  State;  1,827  In  New  Jersey;  820  in  Connecticut;  602  in  Penn- 
syWania,  etc.    Constant  calls  for  well  equipped  teachers  for  all  grades  of  public  and  private  school  work. 
Manual  and  Applieatian  Form  tent  on  application. 

JANB BELCHER > NEW    TOBX 


C.  G.  CRAKX  &.  CO. 


Wbolemis  aad  Retail  Dealan  io 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Gmnd  kxmy,  Bandr  Bicycle  and 
,„,,  SodetyJJnilonna  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Kjtidon  I<ane  and  James  St.,  ALBANT,  N.  T 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

^randow 
Printing  Company 

54  AND  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


i  When  calling  plea«e  aak  for 

;    Mr.  GFrant 

j   Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 
Before   buying   books,  write   for 

ntations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
ks  at  reduced  pnces  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertiMmeni  and  receive  a  diecount 


2^  THE  BEST 

FOR  DRAFTING,  SKETCHING    Eagle  No.  314  Draughting, 
or  No.  251  Neiograph.  -f»       »» 

FOR  FREE-HAND  DRAWING 

Eagle  Standard  Noii.  1^,  2^,  S%. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITIKG    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Nos.  1,  2,  4, 

6,  6,  7  and  8. 
FOR  SHADING  OR  ORDINARY  WRITING 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  Nos.  18i),  170,  370,  410,  4fi0,  480,  6flO. 
COLORED  PENCILS-AU  Colors. 
EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPASS  No.  669  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  samples  and  msntion  thi^publication. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW     YOR.K 


'^^^  ^^^^^^  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


!=} ..  lst>nd  2nd  Tears  ]  I 

Some  of  our  Friends!  HI 

;,  Illus.":  Boards,  90  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 
•"For  First  Year.    Interesting   stories 
of  animals  told  in  a  charming  mannei . 
Essy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Bnda,  Stems  and  Boots 

^  Mas.    Boards,  ao  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 


_  L  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encooraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stones. 


Onr  Flower  Friends 

BUlM.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts.; 
^cts. 


Large  Type. 
Cloth,  40  c 


HantBabiesand^eir^radles 

Bins.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Fully  lUus.l  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts.] 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 


8nd  and  8rd  Tears 
BlKatnre  Stories  for  Tonngest 
Beaders 


J  Bt  AifKA  C.  Davis 


Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. • 

„  You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  "the 
Ulustrations  in  your  Nature  Stories  for 
Youngest  Headers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  Jg' 

""HENBTTTBAiLBTirii^^T"^  'Drawing, 
Mass. 


_  Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
ITature 


fc.  fPlns.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts.    Q 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


8rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing ''  that  has  been  needed.— /Vimarv 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Maba  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I.  and  11. 
Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

IIlus.    Boards,  SO  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story 
Book. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Ebllt 

Vols.  L,  IL  and  lU. 

Illus.  Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cts. 
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Are  Yovi  Bothered 


To  find  materia]  for  special  day  exercises  in  fjoar  school 
or  grade.    If  so,  this  offer  wili  interest^ou: 


American  Bdacation  (New)        -       -      Sx.oo 
Rand,  McNallyA  Co. 's  Atlas       -       -       .sofSa.oo 
Sunshine  Magaxine  -----    .50 


Tah] 

[•1.; 


For 
25 


SUNSHINE  MAGAZINE  is  a  new  Joamal  devoted 
to  special  day  exercises,  school  and  general  pnblic  enter- 
tainment, pieces  to  speak,  dialogues,  etc.  Programmes 
for  all  special  days,  birthdays,  etc.,  appear  in  The  Sun- 
shine Magazine,  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  day  to  be  celebrated.  Thns 
Thanksgiving  selections  sre  given  in  the  October  number, 
Christmas  matter  in  the  November  number,  etc.  Sun- 
shine is  easily  the  best  magazine  in  its  class.  Issued 
monthly  at  fifty  cents  a  year. 

To  present  subscribers  to  Amebicah  Education  the 
price  will  be  $1.86  for  the  magazines  alone. 

New  Y^ork  EducOLtion  Co. 

81  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


School  Science 

A  Monthly  Journal 
of  Science  Teachinj^  in  Secondary  Schools 

Bright,  Inspiring,  Practical 

articles  on  the  teachmg  of  8<5lence. 

Short,  Newsy,  Helpful 

notes  on  the  progress  in  science. 

Novel,  Suggestive,  Illustrated 

descriptions  of  apparatus,  experiments,  laboratory 
equipment  and  plans. 

Interesting,  Valuable,  Pertinent 

Correspondence  Department. 


School    Science    **  enthusiastically  endorsed  and  sup. 
ported  by  leading  educators  in  science 


throughout  the  world. 

School    Science   ^  ^^  ^^y  Joumal  in   existence 
^^iBMi^MM^^aM   that  has  a  department  derotad  to 
metric  reform. 


Every  live  science  teacher  finds  SCHOOL  SCXBVCB  indispen- 
sable.   Send  for  sample  copy. 
$2.00  per  year,  26  cents  per  copy. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIOIf  OPFBR. 

Three  months  for  35  cents. 


SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

138  WaLsKlngton  Street 
Room  1318  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


$3.50  FOR.  $1.90 


A  Combination  Offer  that  means  Something 

Birds  and  Hatnre,  one  srear        -       -       -  .  $z  50 

The  BeTiew  of  Edncation,  one  year       -       -  z  00 

Fifty  Colored  Plates,  Birds,  etc.,  a  cents  z  00 


BIRDS  aud  nature 

Edited  by  Wm.  Kerr  Higley,  Sec 'y  of  The  Chicaeo  Academy 

of  Sciencea.    Fifth  year;  250.  per  copy;  S1.50  per  year; 

established  January,  >97>    The  best  guide  to  the  study  of 

Nature.    A  revolution  in  Nature  Pictures.    Photographed 

from  nature. 

Birds  and  Nature  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  illns- 

trated  by  color  photography.    It  was  first  devoled  to  birds,  but 

has  since  added  other  animals,  flowers,  plants,  fmits,  insectp, 

minerals,  shells,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.    Each  number  contains 

thirty-two  pAf^  of  popular  text  matter,  and  eifrht  plates,  7^  x 

OVi  inches,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  which  strike  the  eye  and 

hold  attention. 

The  back  numbers  and  bound  volumes  of  Birds  and  Nature 
are  of  permanent  value  and  have  a  steady  sale.  This  (to  our 
knowledge)  is  not  true  of  any  other  pabllcation.  For  list  of  the 
color  plates  which  have  appeared  in  the  back  numbers,  send  for 
catalogue.  We  can  supply  all  of  the  magazines  from  the  begin- 
ning, January,  1897,  to  date.  June,  1901.  at  15c.  per  copy,  $1.50 
per  year,  or  $5  for  60  back  numbers  and  remainder  of  1901. 
Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  a  set  of  forest'trees^complcte,  $2; 
Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  75  color  plates,  $2. 


THE  REYIBW  OP  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  GhUd-Stndy  Monthly.) 

An  Educational  Review  of  Reviewa.    10  cents  a  copy; 
$1.00  a  year. 

A  literary  Joumal  for  teachers.  It  is  to  the  teacher  what  the 
"Review  of  Reviews"  is  to  the  busy  man—what  the  "Dial"  is  to 
the  lover  of  good  books.  A  guide  to  the  'progressive  teacher's 
reading. 

The  Review  of  Education  contains  48  pages,  8  x  10  inches, 
each  month,  supplemented  with  two  of  our  exquisite  color  plates 
of  birds.  One  of  our  objects  in  this  jonmal  is  to  give  the  Birds 
and  Nature  colored  pictures,  which  have  cost  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars,  a  wider  circulation.  These  plates  alone  are 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

This  is  a  high-class  school  Joumal  that  you  can*t  afford  not  to 
take. 

The  Review  of  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

Gonstructionl^Work  by  Edward  F.  Worst  116  lUustrstions, 
75  cents. 


A.    W.    MUMFORD,  Publisher.  203  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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WE  ADVISE  PARENTS  ABOUT  SCHOOLS 
WE  RENT  AND  SELL  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

PROVID'ES  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES  WITH  COMPETENT  TEACHERS 
ASSISTS  TEACHERS  IN  OBTAINING  POSITIONS 


T^tiring  the  Month  of  September 
^aife  filled  J^inety-4:ijc  po4:ition^  in 

the  following  states  and  territories: 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgiot, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin, 
and    the    Philippine     IsloLnds 


Calls  for  teachers  are  still  coming  in  every  day  and  we  are  hunting  for  suitable  candidates 

to  fill  them. 
Correspondence  is  invited. 

HARLAN  P,  FRENCH,  Proprietor 
81  Chapel  Street  AIMANY,  N.   Y. 
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"She  Consensus  of  EducoLtionaLl  Opinion 
on  the  subject  of  ARITHMETIC  : 

^^  Hall's  Arithmetics  have  done  more  for  the  schools 
than  all  the  other  books  published  on  this  subject  during 
the  last  half  century/' 


From  VRESIVEffT  ELIOT,  of  Har-Vard  Mni-Oersity 

"The  general  principles  which  you  advocate  in  the  Monograph  entitled,  *  Arithmetic;  How  to 
Teach  It,'  I  have  long  believed  in.  The  conference  on  Mathematics  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  was  an  able  one,-  atKl  its  conclusions  have  been  wisely  adopted.  The  recom- 
mendations given  on  the  upper  half  of  page  nine  in  yonr  Monograph  are  in  my  opinion  all 
good.  If  the  Werner  Arithmetics  and  the  Hall  Arithmetics  are  constructed  on  these  principles, 
they  will  certainly  commend  themselves  tome." 

The  MONOGRAPH  referred  to  by  President  Eliot  will  be  sent  postpaid 
on  request.     Address  the  publishers.  r 
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AMERICAN     EDUCATION 

FROM  KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NEW    YORK    EDUCATION    COMPANY 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  President,  81  CKapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


BULES  OF  PUBLICATIOK 

Date  of  Expiration.— The  date  on  the  label  of  yoar  paper  indicates  the  time  when  your  sabscription  expiree. 

DiBContinuancea.-Sub^cripiiona  are  not  dlBContinned  until  the  publishere  receive  a  definite  order  from  the  Babacriber 
to  do  BO.    The  subscriber  is  held  reiitponsible  for  payment  of  all  magazines  eent  until  such  order  in  received. 

Ohanffe  of  Address.— Subscriber  must  notify  the  publishers  of  any  change  in  his  address;  otherw'ise  he  is  held  responaible 
for  magazines  sent  to  his  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped  or  address  changed.    Always  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

Affents.— When  ordermg  from  agents  always  demand  a  receipt.    The  publishers  will  not  be  responsible  for  subscripaons 
given  to  others  than  authorized  agents. 

Contributions.— Contributions  of  not  more  than  1,000  words  are  invited.    Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 
only.    All  illuslratlons  must  be  drawn  or  written  in  jet  black  ink  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manuf^cript. 
[Entered  as  secondK:lass  mail  matter  at  the  post-office,  Albany,  N.  Y.] 
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Should  the  Teachers'  Quota  be  Increased Com.  E.  B.  Whitney 

How  to  Make  Observation  Work  Valuable  in  Training  Teachers 

Sara  A.  Saunders 

"School  Men  of  the  Hour" Supt.  John  H.  Walsh 

Pres.   Edwin  F.   McDonald 

"The  Best  to  Be  Found" Exchanges 

"For  the  School  Room" — Nature  Study  Course Harriet  E.  Van  Buren 
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in  the  construction  of  writing  machines,  which 
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he  Is  getting  a  reliable  muichlne  when  he  buys  a 
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A  Book  for  Children 

j|[  Vocabulary: 

Simple 

Natural 

Typical 

Phonics: 

Treated  Simply 


THE  ARNOLD  PRIMER 


By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston; 
PING    STONES   TO     LITERATTRE."      Cloth. 
illustrated.    Introductory  price  30  cents. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  careful 
observation  and  wide  experience,  this 
Primer  is  distinctively  made  for 
children.  Miss  Arnold  has  happily 
provided  reading  material  which  is  at 
{he  same  time  attractive  to  the  child 
and  well  calculated  to  assist  in  his 
mental  development. 

In  illustrating  the  book,  both  author 
and  publishers  have  kept  carefully  in 
mind  throughout  the  adaptation  of 
the  pictures  to  the  text,  and  text  to 
pictures,  each  supplementing  and 
complementing  the  other. 

THE  ARNOLD  PRIMER  is  ad- 
apted to  the*  ordinary  teacher  with 
the  ordinary  class.  No  special  equip- 
ment is  required  of  either,  and  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  from  its 
use  in  small  country  schools  as  in  the 
best  city  institutions. 


joint  author  of  **STEP- 
128  pp.      Artistically 


Illustrations 
in  Color  and 
Black-and-White 

By 

Chas.  J.  Budd 

Alice  Barber  Stephens 

Alois  Lunzer 
and  others 


A  SEASON^  RECORD 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


20,  1901— Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
25,  1 90 1— Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
28,  190 1 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Newark. 

2,  1 90 1— Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

2,  1901— Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  ChattaQo.ga. 

5^  iQoi — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Mobile. 

-    igr»i — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Roanoke. 


March 

June 

June 

July 

August 

August 

August      ,     .  . 

August  19,  1 90 1 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

August  21,  190 1— Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Charlotte. 

August  30,  1001 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Dayton. 

Previously   in  use  in  such  cities  as  Neiv  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Atlaniay  and  in  counties  and  smaller  cities  throughout  the  countrv. 
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Do  You  Seek  O 


44 


We  refer  to  that  splendid  Illustrated  Monthly  Literary 
Journal.  You  ought  to  read  it!  Your  boy  ought  to  read 
it!  You  should  have  it  in  your  school.  Try  it  for  sup- 
plementary reading.  With  American  Education,  that 
peerless  school  journal— in  combination,  both  for  only 
$1.60 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  81   Chapel  Street,  Albany,   N.   Y. 
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TVvO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No,  444.  School 
No.  556. Vertical- 


£STCRBROOK&C*1 


apjji^iiig^ltig^ 


Try  them  In  your  School  and  order  through  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  yonr  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  26  cents.  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  yon  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  rtispect.  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  C>.  Rox  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO..  Trenton,  N.   |. 
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the  Prang  Clemewtary  gowm 
in  Jirt  TwstrttcticH  ,  .  .  .  .  . 

Artistic  m  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  in   the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAQO 

New  York  ' 
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Important    Educational    Books 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution 

By  JOHN  W.  BURGESS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeasor  of  PoUtical  Science 
and  Constitntional  Law  in  Columbia  University,     a  vols.    $a.oo,  net. 

This  historical  work  of  unquestioned  interest  is  the  fifth  number  of  the  American 
History  Series,  to  which  Professor  Burgess  has  already  contributed  a  volume  entitled 
The  Middle  Period.  The  new  work  covers  the  interesting  and  most  important 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  It  is  eminently  a  constitutional  history 
in  its  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the  light  of  public  law  and  politii  al  science, 
but  it  is  also  a  stirring  and  graphic  account  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  which  the 
author  w^as  a  participator.  An  especial  feature  of  the  b  »ok  is  its  brilliant  and  search- 
portraiture  of  the  great  personalities  concerned  in  the  contest  on  both  sides. 

Government  in  State  and  Nation  U"*^~i" 

By  JAHB8  A.  JAMBS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern 
University,  and  ALBERT  H.  8ANP0RD,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Normal  School,      xamo.     $z.oo,  net. 

The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Civil  Government  a  book  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  best  texts  in  History,  Literature,  and  Science.  They  place 
emphasis  upon  the  actual  workings  of  the  National  Government  and  give  promi- 
nence to  practical  problems  of  slate  aud  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  con- 
nection with  elections  trials,  taxation,  and  other  subjects,  thus  bringing  pupils  face 
to  face  with  government  as  tt  really  operates  and  conditions  as  they  actually  exist, 

General  History  of  Europe  (300  a  d.  to  1900) 

By  OLIVBR  J.  THATCHER,  Associate  Professor  of  Medisval  History  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.    With  Maps,  Chronological  Tables,  etc.    xamo,    550  pp.    $1.50,  net. 

This  work  aims  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  manual  for  High  School  instruction.  The 
authors  firmly  believe  that  the  use  of  any  single  and  unaided  text — a  practice  still 
common  in  our  schools— is  a  misfortune  and  a  calamity,  and  consequently  the  text  is 
conceived  by  them  as  a  mere  framework  w^ich  the  literature  accompanying  each 
chapter  is  intended  to  clothe  and  elaborate. 

Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

By  CHARLES  H.  ASHTON,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University,    xamo,  a66  pp.  Sx.as,  net. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  class  room  and  not  as  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  subject.     A  large  part  has  been  tested  by  use  for  several  years  in 
Harvard  University,  and  the  author  has  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  class  which  oc- 
cupies from  sixty  to  seventy  recitation  hours  upon  the  subjec':. 

The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  about  these  new  books  upon  request 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

NEW     YORK  CHICAGO 
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Just 


Ne^v  Lessons  in  LoLngxiotge  (201  Pe^ges)      ^        ^        ^< 
F^ntflish  Grammotr  and]  .Composition  (336;page8)  v<     v< 

By  GORDON  A,  SOUTH  WORTH 

Recent  advances  in  pedagogical  psychology  have  shoi^n  the  need  of  more  scientific 
methodt  of  language  teaching  in  grammar  grades.  These  books,  the  very  latest  issued,  are 
the  only  ones  that  meet  this  new  educational  demand.  The  attention  of  all  progressive 
school  officials  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  new  series.) 


CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 


THOMAS   R.   SHEW  ELL   &   CO. 


BOSTON: 
68  Chauncy  Street 


NEW  YORK: 

III  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO: 
378  Wabash  Avenue 


NFW      VOIIIMFS^N  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
A-ii^¥¥        \  \j  t^\j  \    w  ^^    EDUCATION  SERIES  J^  > 

Vol. LI.    STl/liB/fT    LIFE    A/fD    C\/STOMS 

By  HENRY  D.  SHELDON,  Ph.D..  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oregon.     i2mo.     Cloth,  |i.2o  net. 

This  work  describes  the  varions  phases  of  student  life  in  the  college  and  the  university,  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  Bchool. 
Btudent  societies  and  their  work,  including  not  only  the  history  of  the  social  and  fraternal  relatione;  of  students  but  the  pedagogical 
aspects  of  the  subject.  It  describes  also  the  athletic  training  and  sports  in  colleges,  to  which  Is  given  so  much  attention  in  al)  the 
leading  iostitnttons.  A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  an  extensive  bibliography.  Every  college,  university,  or  secondary  student 
will  find  it  of  particular  interest  and  value. 


'     Vol.  LII.    A/f    mEAL    SCHOOL 

By  PRESTON  W    SEARCH,  Honorary  Fellow  in  Clark  University.     i2tno.     Cloth,  $1.20. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  had  a  fruitful  experience  in  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  in  colleges.  In  commercial  schools, 
normal  and  high  schools,  as  principal,  and  as  superintendent  of  city  schools,  with  rare  opportunities  for  experimental  work.  He 
gives  here  a  most  suggestive,  iustructive,  and  interesting  record  of  his  obt*crvations.  The  book  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  practical  pedagogics.  Dr.  O.  Stanley  Hall,  in  his  introduction,  says:  "I  can  think  of  no  single  volume  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  literature  in  this  field  that  I  believe  so  well  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  at  the  present  time,  and  which  I  could  so 
heartily  advise  every  teacher  in  the  land,  of  whatever  grade,  to  read  and  ponder." 

A  Portrait  Catalogue  of  the  International  Education  Series,  the  Standard 
Professional  Library  for  Teachers,  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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Important  Educational  Books 

LOCKWOOD  AND  EMERSON'S 

Composition    and    Rhetoric 

By  Sara  E.  11.  Lockwood  and  Mabv  Alice  Emerson,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  EngUeh  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  For  iDtroduclion,  SI '00. 
Three  important  characleristlca  which  give  this  book  a  distinct  individuality  are:  (1)  the  cumulative  method  of 
treatm^iU  shown  in  the  illustrative  exaniples.  in  the  text,  and  especially  in  the  exercises;  (2)  eoDstant  emphasis  on  the 
importiince  of  the  ptipiTs  own  thinking  and  writing;  and  (3),  in  parta  III  and  IV,  the  correlation  of  composition  work 
with  the  stady  of  the  college  retpiirements  in  English. 


By  FRANK  FROST  ARBOTT 

Profeeaor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago 

A  l/iyfoDj  and  Destctijitirm  of 

Homan     Toliticat 
Institutions     ^   ^ 

For  introduction,  $1.50 

Ttie  first  part  of  this  book  traces  historically  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Komau  constitution  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  In  ihe  second  part, 
coDBulsbip,  the  tribunal e,  the  senate,  the  comitia,  and 
the  other  insUtuiions  of  the  government  are  taken  up, 
and  a  systematic  detailed  description  Is  given  of  eacli. 


By  JERMAIN  C.  PORTER 

Director  of  Cincinnati  OOsfervatory  and  Profegsor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati 

The    Stars    in    Song 
and    Legend      ^        ^ 

For  introduction,  60  Cents. 

Thiw  book  deals  with  Astronomy  from  the  literary  and 
legendary  side.  It  is  designed  to  inteiest  the  student  in 
mytliolotry  of  the  sky  as  embodied  in  the  classic  stories 
of  Oreece  and  in  the  folk-lore  of  more  recent  periods. 

The  illustrations  of  the  constellation  figures  are  re- 
produced from  Albricht  Diirer's  famous  drawings,  and 
add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book. 


By  BENJAMIN  L,  D'OOCE 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Michigan  State 

Normal  College 

Ti^  Ooge^ s    Lattn 
Composition    ^ 

Based  Upon  Selections  from  Cmsar. 
For  introduction,  40  Certs. 
This  is  intended  to  accompany  Grecnoueh,  D'Opge 
and  Daniell's  Second  Year  Latin.  The  exercises  are 
based  upon  the  text  for  vocabulary  and  idionm  and 
general  principles  of  sentence  structure,  but  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  syntax,  instead  of  following  the  chance 
or  caprice  of  the  text,  the  rulee  have  been  presented  in  a 
systematic  and  orderly  manner. 


COLLAR  &  DANIELL'S 

First    year    Latin 

For  introduction,  $1.00. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  ft  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  shorter  and  easier  elementary 
Latin  book  than  those  now  in  use.  The  authors  have 
succeeded  admirably  In  meeting  these  requirements 
without  abating  one  jot  of  thoroughness. 


Long's     Wood    FolK    Series 

WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK,   For  introduction,  50  Cents. 
WILDEBNESa  WA.YS,   For  introduction,  45  Cents. 
SEOBETS  OF  THE  WOODS,   For  introduction,  50  Cents. 

Animal  stories  that  are  Irne  to  life,  and  yet  have  all  the  Interest  of  imaginary  tales. 

They  are  used  as  supplementary  reading  in  such  places  as  New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg.  Penn,,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ginn  (5  Company,  Publishers 

Boston       New  Tork       Chicago       San  Francisco       Atlanta       Dallas       Columbus       London 
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TARR  &,  McMURRY'S 

GEOGRAPHIES 

A  NEW  SCRIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  IN  THREE  OR  FIVE  VOLUMES 

Size  of  Books  5>^  x  7^  inches.     Half- Leather. 

THE  THBEB  BOOK  8EBI2S.    First  Book— Home  Gtooffraphy $  00 

Second  Book— Korth  America 76 

Third  Book— Europe  and  Other  Continents '  .76 

THE  FIVE  BOOK  SEBIBS.    First  Fart-Home  Qeoffraphy $  .40 

Second  Part— The  Earth  as  a  Whole 40 

Third  Part— North  America 76 

Fourth  Fart— Europe,  South  America,  etc. .60 

Fifth  Part— Asia  and  Africa,  wltn  Beview  of  North  America  .40 

The  SUPPLEMENTS  now  ready  to  this  SERIES  are  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  SUPPLEMENT 
and  the  NEW  ENGLAND  SUPPLEMENT,  Price,  30  cents  each. 

Tkty  art  alto  bound  up  toUh  the  Third  Volume  qf  the  Three  Book  Seriee  and  with  the  F\fth  Part  of  the  Five  Book  Seriee. 

When  ordering,  be  carefnl  to  specify  the  Book  or  Part  and  the  Seriee  desired,  and  whether  with  or  withont  the  State  Snpplemenr. 

"I  have  jast  carefully  reviewed  ^Europe  aud  the  Other  Continent«.^  It  is  the  choicest  treatise^  the  most  interesting  geographical 
deeeriptiw^t  the  beet  iUuetrated  text  I  have  ever  examined.     The  other  books  belonging  to  the  set  are  equally  praiseworthy.*' 

F.  A.  HILD£BRAND,  South- Western  SUte  Normal  School,  California,  P&. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  SERIES 

They  are  practical  and  admirably  suited  to  teach  Geography  more  sensibly  than  nuuiy  other  books  now  published. 

They  are  thoroai^hly  scientific  and  modem  and  based  upon  sound  pedagogical  principles. 

The  presentation  of  physiographic  facts  is  clear  and  forceful. 

The  causal  idea  Is  coustanlly  emphasised,  In  bringing  out  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  man. 

Human  interest  is  placed  upon  a  more  thoroughly  scientific  basis,  thereby  appealing  to  the  reason  and  less  to  the  memory. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  is  60  par  cent,  less  than  any  other  competing  series. 

THE   RATIONAL    SPELLER. 

Words  Olaasifled  apon  the  Basis  of  Similarity  of  Form  and  Sound  and  Arransred  by  Grades* 

By  Fbamr  J.  Diamond,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tonawanda.  N.  T. 
l2mo,  Cloth.    Price.  24  cents. 

A  PRIMER  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

An  Explanation  of  Familiar  Economic  Phenomena,  Leading  to  an  understanding  of  Their  Laws  and  Relationships. 

By  S.  T.  Wood 
12mo,  Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
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Sharpenin 

Dtxon 


is  as  different  from  sharp- 
ening a  common  pencil  as  the 
quality  of  Dixon's  pencils  is  ditferent 
from  and  better  than  that  of  ordinary 
kinds.  It  never  tries  one's  temper  to 
sharpen  or  to  use  Dixon*s  Ameri- 
can Graphite  Pencils.  Amon^ 
the  immense  variety  of  styles  and  sizes, 
you'll  surely  find  the  right  pencil  for 
your  particular  work. 

For  16  centa  wo  will  sf  nd  samples  wortli  twice 
that  aiiiciunl,   If  your  dealer    hn8n't    them. 

JOSEPH  DiXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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work  a.fid  service. 


Let  us  send  yoti  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
giving  ftdl  details  of  its  equipment* 


American  Writing  Machine  Company^ 
302  broadway,  new  york. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

To  Meet  the  Regents*  Req\iireiiiei\ts 

Extra  No.  R  Hawthorne's  Selected  Twice-Told  Tales.  Containing  the  Eight  Tales  required  by  the  Regenle.  With  an 
Introduction  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  »nd  a  contemporary  Portrait  of  Uawihome.  Postpaid:  Paper,  20  cenit^  net. 
nioth,  30  cerUs,  net. 

Extra  No.  S  Irrins.  Selected  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book.  Containing  the  Eleven  Essays  required  by  the  Regents. 
Wiih  a  Biographical  Sketch,  Introductions,  and  Notes. 

Also  with  Grammatical  Notes^n  the  Stage-Coach,  and  The  Mutability  of  Liteiature  by  Arthur  Marvin,  Principal  of  the 
Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
(Double  Number.)    Postpaid:  Paper,  80  centSy  net.     Cloth,  40  cents,  net. 

The  followirifl:  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  contain  special  equipment 

by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson 

83  George  Bliot's  Silas  Mamer.  Revised  Edition.  With  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  the  following  equipment  by  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Davidson:  The  Study  of  Silas  Mamer;  A  Chronology  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  George  Eliot;  References  for  the  Study  of 
George  Eliot's  Life;  Suggestions  to  Teachers;  Topics  for  Study.  {DoubU  Number.)  Postpaid:  Paper,  80  cents,  net.  Cloth, 
4Xi  cents,  net. 

78  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Revised  Edition.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Portrait,  and  the  following  Eqaip- 
nieutby  Mis.  H.  A.  Davidson  :  References  for  Study  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Woiks;  Chronology  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith;  Note-Book  Topics  for  Students,  Direction  for  Note-Book  Work;  The  Study  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Topics  for  Study.    {Double  Number.)    Postpaid:  Paper,  80  cents,  net.     Cloth,  40  cents,  net. 


A  descriptive  circular  containing  a  complete  list  of  the  literature  piescribed  by  the  Regents  with  editions  and  prices  of  such  as 
it  published  by  Houghton,  Mijflin  d  Co.  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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A  Neyv  York  Book  for 
New   York   Schools 

Hoxie's  Civics  for  Neiv  York  State 

By  Charles  DeFokest  Hoxie,  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.     Price,  $1.00 

An  indispensable  text-book  on  civil  government  for  all  high  schools  and 
upper  grammar  grades  throughout  New  York  State. 

It  covers  the  entire  field  of  civics  from  a  New  York  State  point  of  view, 
being  a  complete  syllabus  of  local,  state  and  national  government, 
international  relations,  and  social  and  business  law. 

It  has  been  prepared  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
th     University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 

Meet*f  the  'Kequiretnent^:  of 

the  F^e^ent^s*  E,jccifnination*s 

In  its  general  treatment  the  work  is  historical  and  present  forms  and  cus- 
toms of  law  are  traced  to  their  origin  in   the  practices  of  our  ancestors. 

Every  subject,  as  far  as  possibl<*,  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  familiar 
and  interesting  illustration. 

Each  general  principle  of  law  and  government,  with  the  reason  for  its 
existence,  is  stated  accurately  and  completely.  , 

All  the  latest  changes  in  local,  state  and  federal  law  effecting  the  princi- 
ples of  government  are  given,  with  page  and  section  references  to 
statutes  an<l  constitutions 

Tne  Topics  in  Civics  Outlined  in  the  Regents'  S\  llabus  are  given   in   the  Ap- 
pendix, with  page  references  to  this  book,  where  each  topic  is  fully  discussed. 

The  book  includes  a  complete  index  and  summaries  and  references  for  col- 
lateral reading  and  is  well  illustrated  with  maps. 


American  Book  Company.  Publishers 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 
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SHOULD  THE  TEACHERS'  QUOTA  BE  INCREASED  ? 


nrHE  last  increase 

appropriation  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  was  made  in  1890,  when  the 
amount  was  raised  from  $3,250,000  to 
$3,500,000.  The  year  following,  to  meet  this 
extra  appropriation,  the  rate  of  tax  levied 

for  the  s  u  p  p  o  r  t  [o  f  

common  schools  was 
increasedfrom  ninety- 
seven  hundredths 
of  a  mill  to  one 
mill.  But  instead  of 
making  this  a  fixed 
rate  so  that  State 
funds  for  common 
schools  might  in- 
crease with  an  in- 
crease of  wealth, 
the  State  authorities 
have  left  the  annual 
appropriation  the 
same  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Thus  the  in- 
creased expense  dur- 
ing all  these  years 
has  fallen  entirely 
upon  the  local  tax 
roll.     This  may  seem 

a  small  matter,  but  statistics  prove  that  it  is 
not.  In  1890  the  entire  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  schools  of  the  State  was  $17,- 
392,471.61,  while  in  1900  the  cost  was 
$33,421,491.37,  an  increase  of  over  90  per 
cent.  Meanwhile  the  State  has  increased 
in  wealth  very  rapidly.  In  1890  the  entire 
value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
was  $3.779»393»746,  and  in  1899  it  was 
$5,554,552,288,  an    increase  in    wealth  of 


COMR.  E.  B.  WHITNEY,  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.  Y. 

in  the  annual   State      nearly  50  per  cent,  in  nine  years, 


COMMISSIONER  E.   B.    WHITNEY 


Thus  it 

appears  that  while  the  State  has  grown  rich 
during  the  past  decade,  she  has  not  in- 
creased her  appropriations  for  the  common 
schools  by  a  single  dollar,  and  the  tax  pay- 
ers of  the  districts  have  borne  alone  this 
additional  cost  of  90 
per  cent,  for  educa- 
tion. The  State  tax 
rate  for  the  support 
of  common  schools 
decreased  from  one 
mill  in  1891  to  eighty- 
one  hundredths  of  a 
mill  in  1899. 

Last  year  the  State 
care  of  the  insane  cost 
$5,544,891.  Cannot 
our  great  Common- 
wealth afford  as  much 
for  t  le  education  of 
her  youth  as  for  the 
support  of  her  un- 
fortunate insane  ? 

More  money  is  ex- 
pended each  year  for 
funerals  than  for  the 
support  of  schools. 
Is  ''excelsior"  the  motto  of  a  State  whose 
expense  for  training  her  citizens  in  right 
living  isfexceeded  by  the  cost  of  burial  of 
her  fallen  children  ? 

$27,000,000  have  been  expended  for  a 
magnificent  capitol  building,  and  over  $60,- 
000,000  for  canals.  Yet  the  Empire  State 
taxes  herself  annually  only  $3,500,000  for 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  last 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  points  out 
the  crying  need  of  an  increase  in  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

The  rate  of  one  mill  which  was  levied  in 
1 89 1  should  be  restored,  and  a  law  passed 
fixing  such  rate  for  a  term  of  years;  so 
that  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State 
shall  increase  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  wealth.  This  action  will  add 
about  $2,000,000  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  common  schools,  and  lasting  bene- 
fit must  come  from  the  proper  distribution 
of  such  fund. 

In  the  distribution  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  must  be  considered. 
Shall  the  State  Superintendent  then  appor- 
tion according  to  population,  or  shall  the 
legislature  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
the  greater  part  by  adding  $50  to  the  teach- 
ers' quota?  In  case  of  distribution  accord- 
ing to  population  the  Greater  New  York 
will  receive  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
crease, and  the  other  cities  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder,  leaving  only  a  few 
dollars  for  each  rural  school ;  while  if  the 
quota  is  raised  $50,  the  metropolis  will 
receive  only  30  per  cent.,  and  the  small 
country  districts  $50  each. 

At  first  thought  the  friends  of  New  York 
City  may  contend  that  distribution  should 
be  made  according  to  population,  but 
after  carefully  weighing  the  matter  Ihey 
will  agree  that  the  quota  should  be 
raised. 

The  burden  of  school  taxation  has  con- 
tinued to  rest  more  heavily  upon  the  rural 
districts.  During  the  past  eleven  years 
these  districts  have  received  less  aid  from 
the  State  with  each  succeeding  year.  Dis- 
tricts may  be  named  in  which  the  local 
school  tax  exceeds  the  entire  town,  county 
and  State  tax  combined.  On  the  other  hand 
the  metropolis  is  receiving  a  greater  amount 
from  the  State  each  year.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  I  submit  the  following  facts:  In 
1900   New   York   City   received   from   the 


State  school  fund  $1,242,156.12,  and  in 
1901  $1,285,821.08,  an  increase  in  one  year 
of  $43,664.96.  The  city  of  Albany  received 
in  190 1  $2,587.29  less  than  in  1900.  The 
two  commissioner  districts  of  Broome 
county  received  $515.07  less  this  year  than 
last.  In  fact  the  commissioner  districts  of 
all  but  six  counties,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  the  cities  of  the  State  show  a  decrease 
fi-om  1900  to  1901.  Is  it  not  just  that  these 
conditions  be  so  changed  that  New  York 
City  shall  receive  no  larger  proportion  of 
the  fund  than  in  1891  ? 

These  high  local  taxes  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  in  no  wise  the  result  of  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  school  officers,  but 
have  come  in  spite  of  the  most  rig^d 
economy.  Trustees  maintain  school  for 
only  thirty-two  weeks  in  the  year;  hire 
teachers  at  the  lowest  salaries  possible ;  and 
expend  very  little  for  library,  apparatus 
and  such  other  equipment  as  helps  to  make 
school  life  attractive  to  the  child.  Our 
cities  have  forty  weeks  of  school,  pay  good 
salaries  to  teachers,  and  expend  liberal  sums 
for  modern  equipment  with  no  proportion- 
ate burden  of  local  school  tax.  The  con« 
tract  system  lifts  the  burden  from  a  few 
districts,  but  this  system  can  never 
reach  the  great  majority  of  country 
schools. 

The  State  owes  equal  educational  advan- 
tages to  all  her  children.  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Hill,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Massachusetts,  in  his  report  for 
1895,  after  mentioning  the  extremely  liberal 
provision  made  by  the  State,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  State  and  local  taxation: 
"These  measures  have  all  proved  helpful  to 
the  small  towns,  materially  reducing  great 
inequalities  of  school  burdens,  and  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  improve  their 
schools."  Does  not  justice  demand  that 
these  great  inequalities  of  school  burdens 
be  materially  reduced  in  our  own 
State  ?  ! 

Another  question — Can  the  State,  or  even 
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the  great  cities  of  the  State,  afford  to  with- 
hold the  best  possible  school  advantages 
from  the  country  districts?  Germany  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  the  best  in  education 
is  none  too  good  for  her  children.  To  be 
convinced  that  she  has  struck  the  keynote, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  strides  in 
education  and  commerce  that  have  attended 
her  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

David  Starr  Jordan  says,  "No  race  as  a 
whole  can  be  made  up  of  degenerate  sons 
of  noble  sires.  Where  decadence  exists,  the, 
noble  sires  have  perished,  either  through 
evil  influences,  as  in  the  slums  of  great  cities, 
or  else  through  the  movements  of  history 
or  the  growth  of  institutions.  If  a  nation 
sends  forth  the  best  it  breeds  to  destruction, 
the  second  best  will  take  their  places.  The 
weak,  the  vicious,  the  unthrifty  will  propa- 
gate, and  in  default  of  better,  will  have 
the  land  to  themselves.  The  survival  of  the 
unfittest  is  the  primal  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  nations.  All  great  cities  are  destroy- 
ers of  life.  Scarcely  one  would  hold  its 
own  in  population  or  power  were  it  not  for 
the  young  men  of  the  farms." 

Morfe  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  leading 
men  in  cities  are  reared  in  the  country. 
Without  the  vitality  furnished  by  the  in- 
fusion of  country  blood  into  the  great 
arteries  of  the  municipal  systems,  our  cities 
would  in  a  few  generations  meet  the  fate 
of  the  once  glorious  Rome  and  Athens. 


Thus  the  great  cities  are  sapping  the  life 
blood  of  the  State.  Every  rural  community 
has  its  deserted  farms  that  a  few  years  ago 
teemed  with  life,  free  and  happy  as  only 
country  life  can  be.  This  change  for  the 
worse  has  come  in  many  instances  on 
account  of  limited  school  advantages  and 
unjust  taxes  in  the  rural  districts.  Parents, 
in  order  to  educate  their  children,  have 
moved  to  the  city  cherishing  the  memory 
of  pleasant  days  spent  on  the  farm.  The 
sooner  this  condition  is  reversed,  and  the 
best  blood  is  encouraged  to  remain  among 
the  hills,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  com- 
monwealth. 

Emerson  says  "In  the  woods  is  perpetual 
youth."  In  other  words  the  strongest  and 
purest  character  is  developed  in  most  inti- 
mate relation  with  nature. 

Can  this  State  with  her  boasted  wealth, 
the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  withhold 
these  few  dollars  from  her  country  schools, 
when  she  knows  that  in  so  doing  she  is  bar- 
ing her  breast  to  the  poisoned  arrow  of 
ignorance  and  vice? 

We  do  not  ask  for  our  youth  the  advan- 
tage of  the  city  school.  Rather  give  them 
a  good  library  and  a  cheerful  room  in  the 
little  red  school  house  by  the  brook,  with 
the  wooded  hills  for  a  playground,  and  a 
teacher  with  a  soul  that  can  inspire  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  in  man. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  OBSERVATION  VALUABLE  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 

TEACHERS 


r\  R.  BAILEY'S  paper  in  a  former  num- 
*^  ber  of  American  Education  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  present  article  is  but 
a  discussion,  was  summarized  by  him  as 
follows : 

Suggestions  for  making  observation  valu- 
able are: 

I.  Observation  in  ordinary  schools  under 
ordinary  conditions. 


SARA  A.  SAUNDERS,  BROCKPORT   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

2.  Proper  supervision  of  observers. 

3.  The    employment    of     proper    model 
teachers. 

4.  A  two  years"  course. 

5.  The  statement  and  attempted  solution 
of  problems  before  observation. 

6.  The  use  of  proper  questions. 
That  the  observations  be  made  in  the 

ordinary  public  schools  is  hardly  feasible. 
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These  schools  are  rarely  accessible  to  pupil- 
teachers  other  than  those  belonging  to  their 
own  training  classes.  Another  hindrance 
to  using  the  public  schools  as  observation 
fields  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  manage  such  observation  in  a 
systematic,  helpful  way  without  leaving 
with  the  teachers  observed  a  feeling  that 
they  and  their  work  are  being  subjected  to 
adverse  criticism.  The  lesson  observed 
must  become  the  subject  of  conference  be- 
tween the  pupil-teachers  and  their  critic, 
otherwise  but  little  is  gained.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  hold  such  conference  without 
touching  concretely  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  ordinary  teacher  in  the  ordinary  school, 
who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  model  teacher, 
becomes  nervous  and  sensitive  under  such 
inspection,  and,  not  being  hired  as  a  model 
teacher,  feels  that  she  need  not  submit  to 
it.  I  have  several  times  been  told  of  such 
a  condition  as  this  existing  in  some  of  the 
public  schools  having  training  classes. 

Another  objection  to  the  public  school  for 
observation  has  been  pointed  out  by  Inspec- 
tor Maxon  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Bailey; 
namely,  that  the  work  of  many  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  is  not  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, because  of  the  carelessness  of  boards 
in  selecting  teachers  or  else  because  of  the 
low  salaries  paid. 

To  entirely  remove  this  objection  would 
be  to  convert  the  public  school  into  a  model 
school,  which  means  a  great  increase  in  ex- 
penses, because  of  the  skilled  labor  that 
must  be  secured. 

But  suppose  a  model  school  is  available 
for  observation  purposes,  are  there  not  ob- 
jections to  its  use?  One  of  these  Dr.  Bailey 
mentions  when  he  states  that  the  children 
in  the  model  school,  coming  exclusively 
from  wealthy  or  well-to-do  families,  do  not 
offer  the  same  conditions  as  the  children 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  such 
as  are  usually  found  in  the  ordinary  public 
school. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  practice- 
school,  itself,  rather  than  a  model  school, 


should  furnish  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion. If  model  teaching  can  be  done  by  the 
critics,  those  who  are  directly  in  touch  with 
the  pupil-teachers,  conditions  are  secured 
that  conduce  to  growth  in  the  pupil-teacher 
and  improvement  in  the  practice-school  it- 
self. Too  often  a  critic  who  has  held  her 
position  for  some  years,  giving  herself 
exclusively  to  critic  work,  lacks  recent  ex- 
perience with  little  children  and  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  class-room.  She  has 
dwelt  so  exclusively  in  the  realm  of  theory 
that  she  has  lost  sight  of  the  real  difficulties 
that  confront  this  young  girl,  who  is 
required  to  write  plans  for  inspection  and 
conduct  classes  under  criticism.  No  more 
healthful  tonic  can  be  taken  by  such  a  critic 
than  to  teach  a  class  or  two,  daily,  herself. 

Her  sympathy  will  be  more  spontaneous, 
her  demands  less  exacting,  and  her  appre- 
ciation of  improvement  in  thfe  pupil-teacher 
more  generous. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
practice-school  will  follow,  because  the  chil- 
dren will  be  better  taught  than  when  they 
are  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced teacher. 

The  pupil-teacher  grows  more  rapidly  in 
ability,  because  she  has  an  ideal  to  inspire 
and  guide  her. 

Dr.  Bailey  calls  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  careful  supervision  in  this  observation 
work,  and  this  is  of  vital  importance.  Stu- 
dents must  be  taught  how  to  observe  teach- 
ing just  as  they  are  taught  how  to  observe 
in  the  sciences  or  other  fields.  They  must 
know  what  to  look  for  and  what  it  means 
when  they  have  found  it.  An  aimless 
watching  of  class  work  day  after  day  will 
give  very  meager  results  for  the  time  spent. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can,  in  most  of 
our  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
add  separate  model  schools,  even  if  desira- 
ble, or  increase  the  time  given  to  purely 
professional  work.  We  can,  however,  in 
many  schools  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
critic  work  and  add  systematic  and  thor- 
oughly supervised  observation,  thereby  in- 
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creasing  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  training 
provided.  To  this  end  the  following  is 
suggested  for  the  normal  schools: 

1.  Engage  as  critics  only  well-trained, 
experienced,  and  eminently  successful  teach- 
ers. True,  this  will  increase  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  because  a  teacher  of  this 
character  cannot  be  secured  for  five  or  six 
hundred  dollars. 

2.  Employ  a  larger  critic  force  than  is 
usually  found  in  a  normal  school  at  present, 
so  that  no  critic  shall  be  so  overburdened 
that  she  cannot  give  time  to  teaching  and  to 
self-improvement. 

3.  Require  of  each  critic  a  certain  amount 
of  actual  teaching  daily,  which  shall  fur- 
nish the  material  for  observation  by  the 
pupil-teachers. 

4.  Assign  observation  work  to  each  pupil- 
teacher,  after  she  has  studied  psychology 
and  general  method,  and  while  she  is  still 
studying  other  methods.  In  this  observa- 
tion work  have  her  under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  grade  critics,  who  shall  guide 
her  by  means  of  questions  and  discussions, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bailey.  Ten  weeks 
of  such  definite  observation  work,  daily, 
will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  making  a 
practical  application  of  her  theoretical  stud- 
ies in  methods. 

5.  Directly  following  the  observation, 
assign  the  pupil-teacher  to  practice  under 
the  critic  with  whom  she  had  her  observa- 
tion. Their  previous  acquaintance  will  be 
of  mutual  benefit.  The  critic  knows  wHerein 
this  particular  student  needs  help  as  to 
theory ;  she  will  have  a  chance  to  carry  to 
greater  perfection  the  training  she  ^has  com- 
menced. The  responsibility  of  securing 
good  results  in  actual  practice  from  what 
has  already  been  done  in  the  observation 
work  will  stimulate  the  critic  to  her  best 
efforts  for  this  individual.  In  too  many 
cases  at  present,  the  sole  effort  of  the  critics 
seems  to  be  to  discover  which  of  the  prac- 
ticing class  are  good  teachers  and  which 
poor.  They  are  inclined  to  throw  all  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  method  teacher  and 


blame  her  if  the  pupil-teacher  is  not  a  fin-? 
ished  product.  They  forget  that  the  "art 
of  teaching"  is  their  own  province  and  that 
it  can  be  developed  in  the  pupil-teacher  by 
actual  practice  only. 

6.  If  a  pupil-teacher  shows  marked  weak- 
ness in  her  practice,  she  should  be  returned 
to  the  observation  work,  either  wholly  or 
in  connection  with  her  practice. 

Finally,  the  most  difficult  problem  is  the 
securing  of  competent  and  apt  critics. 
Criticism  is  itself  an  art  and  needs  in  the 
one  who  undertakes  it  a  special  adaptation. 
Great  teachers,  such  as  Melanchthon  and 
Majin  and  Arnold,  are  estimated  by  the 
quality  of  the  men  they  have  sent  forth 
from  their  schools.  So  must  it  be  with 
those  who  train  our  young  men  and  women 
for  successful  teaching  in  our  public 
schools.  A  critic  needs  a  strong  personal- 
ity, illustrating  by  her  own  example  what 
she  would  have  her  teachers-in-training  be- 
come. She  needs  the  power  to  inspire  and 
guide  to  the  development  of  latent  talent, 
and  to  the  securing  of  self-confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  teacher. 


LBT  SOMETHING  GOOD  BE  SAID 

When  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall;    instead 

Of  words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  thus  and  so, 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 

May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his  head; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is  wet, 
If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy;    no  soul  so  dead 

But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified. 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye  by  the  thorny  crown, 
And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  bled. 

And  by  your  own  soul's  hope  of  fair  renown^ 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

— James  Whitcomh  Riley. 


People  speak  fifty  times  as  much  as  they 
write,  and  yet  pronunciation  has  received 
much  less  attention  than  spelling. — Prof. 
William  D.  Whitney, 
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School  Men  of  the  Hour 


SUPT.  JOHN  H.  WALSH 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


nrHE  Missouri  School  Journal  takes  the 
*  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  presi- 
dential chair  as  an  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  two  prominent  types  of  men  engaged 
in  school  work  and  says :  "There  is  a  place 
in  the  social  organization  for  those  who  lead 
strenuous  lives,  but  it  is  not  to  plan  great 
enterprises.  The  gentle  McKinley  typa 
makes  the  best  superintendent,  the  best 
principal,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that 
it  makes  the  best  teacher  under  most  cir- 
cumstances." Geike,  the  geographer,  de- 
clares that  upheaval  has  raised  the  rough 
block  of  marble,  but  erosion  has  carved  that 
block  into  a  graceful  statue. 

The  point  of  all  of  which  is,  that  it  is  the 
broad-minded,  healthy,  patient,  kindly  man 
who  is  needed  to  successfully  carry  on 
great  plans.  The  Brooklyn  Borough 
board  doubtless  had  these  considerations  in 
mind  in  selecting  a  successor  to  the  late 
superintendent  of  schools  in  that  com- 
munity. The  new  appointee,  John  H, 
Walsh,  as  the  record  of  his  career  which 
follows  makes  plain,  is  college  bred;  has 
had  the  broadening  which  comes  from  legal 
training;  has  been  fortunate  in  a  practical 
experience  of  several  years  in  class  teaching 
as  well  as  in  supervising  as  a  principal  an^ 
has  rounded  out  this  work  with  more  than 
a  decade  of  service  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. That  his  love  of  study  did  not  cease 
with  the  acquirement  of  the  collegiate  or 
professional  certificate  is  evidenced  by  his 
authorship  of  a  series  of  text  books  which 
not  only  at  the  time,  but  even  to-day  are 
considered  the  work  of  a  soundly  progres- 
sive, educational  man. 

To  these  professional  advantages  Super- 
intendent Walsh  adds  a  naturally  keen  and 
wholesome    mind.       He    has    withal     an 


abundant  fund  of  good  humor  and  never- 
failing  geniality.  Our  first  meeting  with 
him  was  at  a  council  of  the  New  York 
State  City  Superintendents.  Meeting  un- 
acquainted at  table,  our  first  impression  was 
that  he  was  something  of  a  "wag,"  but  as  the 
dinner  neared  its  close  he  broke  off  from 
his  raillery  and  repartee  and  in  brief,  con- 
cise, yet  choicely  expressed  language  ex- 
plained his  position  on  the  topics  which 
were  being  discussed  in  a  manner  combin- 
ing a  sound  philosophy,  practical  experience 
and  the  keenest  appreciation  with  educa- 
tional work  and  warmest  sympathy  with 
children  the  material  with  which  the  work 
is  carried  on.  So  strongly  were  we  im- 
pressed with  the  sagacity  and  strength  of 
his  views  that  we  were  glad  when  the  time 
came  to  rise  that  opportunity  might  be 
given  to  learn  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  beneath  such  a  wholesome  bonhotnU 
possessed  such  a  grasp  of  educational  prob- 
lems and  the  ability  to  express  his  view^ 
so  tersely  and  effectively. 

Subsequent  acquaintance  but  confirmed 
the  impression  then  made  by  Supt.  Walsh, 
as  well  as  the  more  general  one  that  has  of 
recent  years  been  making  itself  the  more 
fixed,  in  our  minds,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
men  are  called  to  lead  in  the  various 
activities  of  life  because  they  deserve  to  be. 

Supt.  John  H.  Walsh  was  elected  with- 
out any  competition,  all  of  the  associate 
superintendents  conceding  his  fitness  and 
the  propriety  of  his  election.  Mr.  Walsh  is 
elected  for  Supt.  Ward's  unexpired  term 
(until  February  i,  1904),  and  the  salary  is 
$6,000  per  annum. 

John  H.  Walsh  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
May  17,  1853.  He  was  graduated  from 
Georgetown  College  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^^ 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  Loyola 
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College,  Baltimore,  St.  Francis  College,  and 
Georgetown.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  law  school  in  1880,  and  began  to 
teach  in  Brooklyn  in  the  same  year.  In 
1885  he  was  made  principal  of  grammar 
school  No.  27,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
associate  superintendent  in   1889. 


PRES.  EDWIN  F.  McDONALD 

A  N  organization  that  is  doing  incalcula- 
^^  ble  good  for  that  extensive  interest 
represented  by  the  expression  **  rural 
schools"  is  the  New  York  State  Association 
of     School    Commissioners    and    Superin- 


PRES.    EDWIN    F.    M  DONALD 

tendents.  That  it  has  done  and  is  doing 
so  much  is  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  a  score  of  determined  and  progres- 
sive men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Their  task  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  that 
of  most  of  the  other  State  organizations, 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  membership 
secures  their  positions  through  political 
elections,  and  its  personnel  is  almost  con- 
tinually changing.  Nevertheless  the  results 
of  their  efforts  are  many,  and  the  applica- 


tion of  these  results,  such  as,  for  instance, 
seeing  that  the  Compulsory  Law  is  carried 
cut,  is  effected  by  labors  which  involve 
physical  discomfort  and  strain  which  would 
be  seriously  felt  by  many  of  us  accustomed 
to  having  our  work  right  before  us,  instead 
of  seeking  it  out  over  hill  and  dale,  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  as  do  these  district  com- 
missioners. 

The  sketch  of  any  one  of  a  score  of  the 
leaders  in  this  organization  would  show 
that  to  a  sturdy  struggle  for  elementary 
education  they  have  added  a  training  at  a 
normal  school  and  oft-times  a  college  edu- 
cation as  well.  These,  with  an  experience 
from  the  district  school  up  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  a  town  union  school,  give  these  men 
just  the  sort  of  preparation  that  makes  them 
not  only  competent  supervisors  of  what  is 
being  done,  but  vigorous  advocates  for  a 
betterment  of  the  conditions  that  exist. 

In  this  great  and  none  too  attractive  work 
the  new  president  of  the  association.  Com- 
missioner Edwin  F.  McDonald,  has  for 
several  years  past  been  a  prominent  and 
active  participant.  To  a  stalwart  physique, 
a  well  trained  and  virile  mind,  he  adds  an 
experience  that  enables  him  to  cope  with  all 
the  problems  arising  in  his  work  and  the 
disposition  to  accomplish  something  which 
ought  to  make  his  year  of  occupancy  of  the 
presidency  of  the  association  fruitful  of 
marked  improvement  to  the  schools  which 
the  organization  represents. 

Edwin  F.  McDonald  was  born  Oct.  22, 
1862,  in  Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  the  Potsdam 
Normal  School,  classical  course,  in  June, 
1884.  He  was  principal  of  the  graded 
school  at  Spencertown,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  from  1884  to  1886,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Norwood,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  from  1886  to  1896.  During 
this  time  the  school  made  marked  improve- 
ment in  many  ways,  being  raised  to  a  high 
school,  the  non-resident  attendance  increas- 
ing 200  per  cent. 

In  1896  he  received  the  unanimous  nomi- 
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nation  of  the  Republican  party  for  school 
commissioner  in  the  third  St.  Lawrence  dis- 
trict and  was  elected  by  about  3,000  major- 
ity. In  1899  he  again  received  the 
unanimous  nomination  and  was  elected  by 
about  the  same  majority. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  as  a 
member  of  the  State  School  Commissioners' 
Association,  was  for  two  years  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  and  did  good  work 
there. 

In  September,  1901,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  State  School  Commissioners' 
Association. 

In  his  work  as  commissioner  for  the  past 
four  years  he  has  made  the  most  inspections 


of  any  school  commissioner  in  the  State, 
organized  a  lively  district  association,  has 
exhibits  each  year  at  teachers'  institutes  and 
holds  Saturday  commissioners'  institutes  in 
each  town  in  his  district. 

He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellow  societies,  and  has  given  many  ad- 
dresses for  these  societies. 

In  1897  he  moved  to  Massena,  N.  Y.,  and 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Massena 
Observer,  a  thriving  weekly  paper  of 
Northern  New  York,  but  his  whole  time  is 
practically  given  to  the  work  of  school  coni- 
missioner. 

In  1886  he  married  Emma  A.  Shields,  of 
Potsdam,  and  has  one  son,  Floy  R. 


TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we;   there  is  no  last  or  first. 

— Browning. 


A  GREAT  source  of  error  is  fatigue. — 
Dr,  Edward  B,  Titchener  in  Experimental 
Psychology. 


"All  my  good  is  magnetic,  and  I  educate 
not  by  lessons,  but  by  going  about  my  busi- 
ness."—P/a/o. 


Our  psychology  is  new,  but  reason,  mem- 
ory and  judgment  are  what  they  were  when 
Plato  thought  and  David  dreamed. — Ex. 


Any  coward  can  fight  a  battle  when  he's 
sure  of  winning ;  but  give  me  the  man  who 
has  the  pluck  to  fight  when  he*s  sure  of 
losing. — George  Eliot. 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaint- 
ances as  he  advances  through  life,  he  will 


soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man,  sir, 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  re- 
pair.— Johnson. 


Make  up  your  mind  to  be  the  best  teacher 
in  the  county,  but  think  the  matter  over 
carefully  before  you  decide  that  you  are.'  A 
person  is  just  beginning  to  get  an  education 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  deficient  in  many 
things. — Normal  Instructor. 


If  a  pupil  is  to  be  excused  from  night 
study,  he  should  also  be  excused  from  at- 
tending parties,  balls,  theaters  and  "such 
like"  at  night,  and  should  be  required  to 
retire  early,  that  his  health  be  in  no  wise 
injured. — Missouri  School  Journal. 


The  fellow  who  dwells  within  his  little 
8  by  10  creed  can  see  the  whole  thing  ar'a 
glance,  but  the  man  on  the  high  hill  of 
Truth  realizes  there  is  much  that  lies  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  vision  and  the  power 
of  his  comprehension. — Michigan  Modera- 
tor. 
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Not  many  are  born  teachers,  more  than 
are  doctors,  merchants,  farmers  or  lawyers ; 
and  yet  there  are  few  of  average  mental 
powers  who  cannot,  by  well-directed  effort 
in  a  proper  spirit,  make  a  success  at  teach- 
ing as  well  as  in  other  employments. — Nor- 
mal Instructor. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  preach  freedom  for 
the  grade  teacher,  to  respect  her  individual- 
ity, etc.  But  when  in  her  freedom  and 
unrestrained  individuality  she  makes  a 
school  that  is  of  no  value  if  not  an  evil  to 
the  children,  and  a  discredit  to  the  dty, 
must  we  not  modify  our  theory  a  littler — 
Supt.  Cooley,  Chicago,  III. 


Such  a  work  as  that  of  W.  T.  Harris  on 
"Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education" 
is  not  for  ordinary  teachers.  It  is  as  com- 
pletely beyond  them  as  Kant's  Critique  or 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right,  excellent  of 
its  kind,  but  demanding  the  trained  facul- 
ties of  the  reflective  honor  graduate. — 
Principal  George  M.  Grant,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Ontario, 


The  teacher's  personal  appearance  has 
much  to  do  with  her  personal  success  in  the 
school  room  and  in  the  community.  One 
should  always  be  neatly,  tastefully  and  ap- 
propriately clad.  It  is  as  bad  to  over-dress 
as  to  be  careless  of  one's  dress.  There  is  an 
indescribable  something  called  "presence" 
that  is  often  more  valuable  and  more  help- 
ful to  the  possessor  than  scholarship. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  find  that  the  absurd 
practice  so  common  in  English  schools  of 
constantly  interrupting  the  reading  lesson 
for  exercises  in  oral  spelling  was  every- 
where discouraged  in  America.  Spelling 
is  a  matter  for  the  visual  memory  and 
for  transcription,  not  for  oral  recitation. 
Pictures  of  words  need  to  be  seen  and 
recognized,  and  the  time  is  terribly  wasted 
by  the  mere  utterance  of  the  letters  that 
compose  them. — J,  G.  Fitch,  Notes  on 
American  Schools. 


Now  what  does  it  all  mean,  and  what  is 
this  center  in  every-day  language?  Just 
this :  The  center  of  population  of  a  country 
is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  country,  each 
person  being  assumed  to  have  the  same 
weight.  This  can  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  example.  If  all  the  people  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States  were 
put  on  one  side  of  a  card,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  eastern  part  on  the  other,  the  point 
where  the  card  would  balance  when  placed 
on  the  finger  would  be  the  center  required. 
— Young  America. 


Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  the  Rollo  books 
and  much  other  useful  and  interesting,  al- 
though old-fashioned,  juvenile  literature, 
lays  down  the  following  fundamental  rules 
for  teachers  and  parents : 

"When  you  consent,  consent  cordially. 

"When  you  refuse,  refuse  finally. 

"When  you  punish,  punish  good-nat- 
uredly. 

"Commend  often.    Never  scold." 

Some  bulky  volumes  on  teaching  contain 
less  pedagogical  wisdom.  A  very  skillful 
and  successful  teacher  attributes  much  of 
her  success  to  a  faithful  observance  of  these 
four  concise  and  simple  rules. — Exchange. 


Did  you  ever  see  how  unsystematically 
some  pupils  search  for  a  word  in  a  diction- 
ary ?  If  you  watch  them  carefully  you  will 
find  that  their  only  conception  of  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  alphabetical  order 
is  with  reference  to  the  initial  letter.  For 
example,  if  one  is  looking  for  the  word 
elation  you  may  find  him  going  slowly  down 
the  column  below  embellish.  He  seems  to 
think  the  word  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  list  of  those  that  begin  with  e.  Such 
mistakes  may  easily  be  corrected  by  assign- 
ing to  pupils  occasionally  the  task  of 
arranging  on  paper  or  on  blackboard  a  list 
of  words  in  true  alphabetical  order. — Ohio 
Teacher. 
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All  through  life  we  are  forming  and  re- 
forming judgments.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  see  things  in  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tions from-  year  to  year.  Our  mental  self 
is  a  coral  work  in  which  the  living  present 
rests  upon  a  re-adjusted  past.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  child's  incorrect  answer  may 
not  be  a  proof  of  stupidity  or  indolence,  but 
of  mental  activity — of  striving  after  truth. 
The  "error"  may  be  an  imperfect  answer, 
but,  if  we  think  about  it,  we  may  find  that 
it  reveals  a  new  phase  of  truth.  The  youth- 
ful explorer  may  lead  us  by  a  new  path. 
It  is  therefore  worth  our  while  to  study  the 
"strange"  answers  of  our  pupils. — Ohio 
Teacher. 


The  essential  elements  in  securing  good 
results  in  teaching  writing  in  the  common 
schools  are : 

1.  Good  material. 

2.  Good  position. 

3.  A  clear  concept  of  the  form  of  the 
characters  used  in  writing. 

4.  Diligent  and  intelligent  practice  espec- 
ially in  movement  exercises. 

5.  The  skillful  and  inspiring  direction  of 
an  earnest  teacher. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  above,  practical 
illustrations  were  given  together  with  drill 
exercises.  Many  questions  pertaining  to 
the  teaching  of  writing  were  taken  up  and 
a  full  and  free  discussion  followed. — School 
Education. 


In  Detroit  municipal  funds  are  provided 
sufficient  to  pay  the  annuities  of  all  retired 
teachers,  so  that  the  one  per.  cent,  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  deducted  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  reserve  fund.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  too  hard  for  teachers  to 
try  to  carry  their  own  annuities  and  gather 
a  fund  at  the  same  time.  It  is  practically 
impossible. 

Teachers  have  no  courage  when  they  arc 
paying  one  per  cent,  from  small  salaries 


with  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  any  income  to  pay  their  own  annuities. 
In  the  case  of  Detroit  they  know  that  the 
annuities  will  be  paid,  for  the  city  will  pay 
until  the  fund  is  adequate.  Detroit's  exam- 
ple should  be  spoken  of  everywhere. — N,  E, 
Journal  of  Education, 


There  is  much  said  about  McKinley  the 
gentle,  and  Roosevelt,  the  strenuous.  There 
was  undoubtedly  vast  difference  in  tempera- 
ment of  the  two  men.  Indeed,  they  repre- 
sent very  large  types  of  men  who  do  things, 
or  get  things  done.  The  McKinley  type 
makes  the  best  superintendent,  the  best  prin- 
cipal, and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  it  makes 
the  best  teacher  under  most  circumstances. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  social  organization 
for  those  who  lead  strenuous  lives,  but  it  Is 
not  to  plan  great  enterprises.  Note  that 
leaders  are  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
great  responsibilities  of  the  high  office  may 
make  Mr.  Roosevelt  more  conservative.  Is 
conservative  the  word?  Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 
— Missouri  School  Journal, 


1.  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Recita- 
tion.— a.  Clear  and  definite  purpose.  6. 
Interest  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  c.  Thorough  preparation,  d.  Sym- 
pathy, e.  Reasonal  brevity.  /.  Life  and 
energy,  g.  Pleasure,  h.  Clear  understand- 
ing of  subject  matter  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

2.  Cautions. — a.  Killing  time.  b.  Mere 
recitation,  c.  Too  much  discussion,  rf. 
Too  much  lecturing,  especially  in  lower 
grades,  e.  Questions  that  suggest  the  an- 
swer. /.  Scolding  and  bad  humor,  g. 
Drawling,  h.  Imitation,  i.  Sluggishness. 
/.  Hurry. 

3.  Results  of  Good  Recitations. — a. 
Clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  b.  Growing 
ease  for  study,  c.  Greater  self-activity,  d. 
Training  in  the  art  of  study,  e.  Crude 
knowledge  converted  into  mind.  /.  Increas- 
ing interest,    g.  Mental  muscle. 
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Here  is  the  story  of  a  school  government 
in  a  nut-shell:  Control  the  child's  action 
through  control  of  its  will ;  control  the  will 
through  control  of  its  feelings  (desires), 
the  movers  of  the  will.  Since  the  motives 
to  which  the  will  has  been  habituated  to  re- 
spond in  childhood  and  youth  will  be  the 
ruling  motives  in  the  man  or  the  woman,  in 
school  government  appeal  always  to  the 
highest  motives  it  is  possible  to  arouse,  and 
do  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  you  would 
not  wish  to  see  regal  in  the  life  of  the  future 
man  or  woman.  School  motives  may  be 
grouped  into  five  classes,  ranking  in  the 
order  named,  from  lowest  to  highest,  as 
follows:  (i)  Fear  of  punishment;  (2) 
Hope  of  reward;  (3)  Desire  to  excel; 
(4)  Desire  for  approbation;  (5)  Desire  to 
do  right.  Only  the  last  is  worthy  to  rule 
in  human  conduct. — Florida  School  Ex- 
ponent 


No  doubt  the  city  teacher  has  some  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  one  who  teaches  a  district 
school.  The  libraries  and  the  privilege  of 
frequent  conference  with  those  who  are 
doing  similar  work  are  certainly  helpful. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view.  The 
pupils  who  come  to  the  country  school  have 
fewer  distractions;  the  teacher  has  more 
independence  and  more  opportunity  to 
reach  the  individual  with  personal  instruc- 
tion. If  there  are  not  so  many  books  at 
hand,  nature  is  nearer  and  new  volumes  are 
opened  every  day.  Did  you  ever  think  that 
the  brook  which  flows  near  your  lonely 
school-house  offers  you  in  its  pebbly  ripples, 
its  deeper  holes,  and  its  windings,  in  its 
cuttings  and  deposits,  in  the  minnows. that 
sport  in  its  waters  and  in  the  plants  and 
trees  that  grow  along  its  banks,  a  new  les- 
son in  primary  geography  for  every  day  of 
the  term? — Educational  Gazette. 


respectable  to  be  a  lawyer  than  to  be  a 
farmer.  A  good  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
is  as  good  and  useful  and  respectable  as  a 
good  doctor  and  infinitely  better  than  a  poor 
one.  It  is  just  as  honorable  to  shoe  a  horse 
as  it  is  to  edit  a  paper.  The  banker  is  no 
whit  better  than  the  mechanic.  Any  honest 
calling  is  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  an  hon- 
est man.  The  humblest,  most  lowly  calling 
can  be  dignified  by  following  it  worthily 
and  efficiently.  Every  good  school  will  help 
the  children  to  see,  understand  and  appre- 
ciate this  fact.  The  school  that  does  not  do 
this  much  is  not  doing  the  most  or  the  best 
for  the  children.  The  children  in  evfr} 
school  should  be  familiar  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  words  of  the  beautiful  story  of 
"  The  Village  Blacksmith. "  —  Missouri 
School  Journal, 


Neatness  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
good  teacher.  But  by  neatness  is  not  meant 
that  the  teacher  must  cater  to  all  the  whims 
and  fads  in  fashion.  Neither  does  it  mean 
that  he  or  she  must  wear  the  most  costly 
garments.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  in 
order  to  be  neatly  dressed  one  must  always 
have  the  latest  things  chronicled  in  the  fash- 
ion journals.  A  person  may  be  neatly 
dressed  and  yet  wear  an  inexpensive  gar- 
ment. Some  people  do  not  look  so, 
although  clad  in  the  richest  of  fabrics. 

A  cotton  gown,  if  that  is  the  best  one  you 
can  aiTord,  may  be  so  made  up  with  proper 
taste  that  it  would  make  a  girl  look  neatly 
vlressed,  and  would  not  be  a  disgrace  tor 
the  teacher  to  wear  in  the  schoolroom.  Bui 
it  must  be  clean  and  the  wearer  must  take- 
as  great  care  to  keep  it  spotless  as  she  would 
a  more  costly  garment.  At  the  preseni 
price  of  wearing  apparel  there  is  no  excuir^ 
for  a  teacher  not  to  be  ueatly  dressed. — 
Exchange. 


No  school  is  a  good  school  that  educates 
the  children  away  from  work.  No  boy 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  better  or  more 


An  interesting  contribution  to  the  much 
discussed  subject  of  commercial  education 
was  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon- 
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don.  He  had  asked  a  London  banker  of 
large  business  experience  the  question, 
**What  are  the  qualifications  you  hold  to  be 
most  important  when  you  are  seeking  a  new 
clerk  for  your  bank?"  The  reply  was  sim- 
ple and  direct: 

Next  to  a  good  character  and  reputable 
family  associations,  it  is  requisite  that  he 
should  have  had  a  good  general  education, 
that  he  should  write  well  and  have  an  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  arithmetic,  and 
that  he  should  not  have  learned  book- 
keeping. In  the  office  we  have  our  own 
system  of  accounts,  and  we  can  teach  him 
in  a  few  days  all  that  is  distinctive  in  that 
system.  He  would  be  rather  hindered  than 
helped  in  acquiring  this  if  he  came  to  us 
with  a  formulated  set  of  rules  such  as  he 
would  gain  in  the  use  of  the  school-book 
exercises.  A  sensible  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  use  of  a  number  of 
book  rules  supposed  to  deal  with  practical 
business  problems. 


The  teacher  must  go  beyond  the  study 
of  an  individual ;  his  temptation  is  to  con- 
sider whether  this  Master  John  Smith  be- 
fore him  knows  how  to  perform  certain 


problems  in  arithmetic,  can  write  neatly, 
can  spell  properly,  knows  the  names  of  the 
main  countries  of  the  globe,  etc  But  this  is 
not  education;  he  must  consider  this  pupil 
as  a  member  of  society;  he  must  labor  to 
fit  him  to  enter  on  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  of  life  than  his  father  or  mother  occu- 
pied. 

The  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is 
steadily  rising;  so  is  the  thought  and  life 
of  mankind.  The  teacher  should  be  a  force 
carrying  them  upward.  Those  who  merely 
cram  knowledge  into  their  pupils'  memories 
will  continue  to  be  with  us  some  time  long^ 
until  their  places  can  be  filled  with  trained 
teachers;  they  remind  one  of  the  house- 
keeper at  work  on  putting  up  preserves  in 
Mason  jars.  The  number  of  such  teachers 
is  steadily  diminishing.  People  can  no 
longer  afford  to  support  them  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  teacher  who  has  not  yet 
entered  upon  a  serious  study  of  education 
had  better  begin  at  it  soon.  He  must  at 
least  try  to  get  a  right  view  of  his  office  and 
pass  from  the  stage  of  lesson  hearing  to  the 
desire  to  lift  his  pupil  into  higher  regions 
of  thought.  Let  him  get  out  of  his  narrow 
treadmill  and  lead  his  pupil  to  the  living 
waters. — Teachers'  Institute, 


THE   STRONG    MEN    KNELT   IN    ADORATION 


From  '•jjiscoverles  of  the  Old  Northwest." 


Courtesy  of  the  American  Book  Company. 
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For  tKe  School  Rooii\ 


NATUkE  STUDY  COURSE 

Used   in   Albany   Teachers'   Training    School. 

ARRANGED  BY  ASST.  PRIN.  HARRIET  E.  VAN  BUREN. 


npHIS  arrangement  has  nbt  been  given  in 
'  detail  for  the  months  that  greater 
freedom  of  subject  and  treatment  may  be 
allowed  each  teacher.  Elementary  science 
work  is  omitted  after  the  fourth  year,  being 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  geog- 
raphy. The  nature  work  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  daily  morning  talks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  day  in  all  the  grades. 

First  Grade. 

FALL. 

Work  of  Flowers — Golden-rod,  Aster. 
Insect  Study — House-fly,  Crickets. 
Distribution  of  Seeds. 
Formation  of  Seed  from  Flower. 
Falling  of  Leaves. 
Study  of  Oak-tree. 
Animal  Preparation  for  Winter. 
Migration  of  Birds. 
Care  of  Buds. 

Study  of  Squirrel  and  Rabbit. 
Study  of  Fruits. 
Pumpkin,  Squash. 
Chestnuts  and  other  nuts. 
Talks  on  Weather — Sun,  Clouds,  Weather 
Chart. 

winter. 

Effects  of  Frost. 

a.  on  animal  life. 

&.  on  garden  soil. 

r.  on  water.    Ice,  snow. 
Ice  Cutting. 
Esquimaux. 

Winter  Bird  Study — English  Sparrow. 
Study  Pine  Tree. 

shape,  needles,  odor  of  broken  needles, 

cones,  seed. 
Study  of  the  Cow. 


a,  characteristics. 

b,  use  to  man. 

c,  simple  study  of  milk. 

d,  butter  and  cheese. 
Study  the  Sheep. 

a.  characteristics. 

b.  use  to  man. 

c.  clothing. 

d.  compare  with  cow. 

SPRING. 

Bird    Study — Robin,    Bluebird,    Humming 

Bird. 
Sugar  Maple. 
Study  of  the  Duck. 

a.  use  of  feet  in  swimming  and  walking. 
6.  form  of  body. 

c.  use  of  wings. 

d.  eating,  food,  bill. 

e.  covering. 

/.  process  of  oiling  body. 
Study  of  Chicken. 
Development  of  Buds. 
Germination. 
Study  of  two  or  three  spring  flowers. 

Second  Grade. 

FALL. 

Work  of  Flowers. 

Sunflower,  Wild  Carrot. 
Insect  Study. 

Butterflies,  Crickets,  Katydids. 
Elm  and  Maple  Trees  Compared. 
Talks  on  Weather. 
Falling  of  Leaves. 
Study  the  Snail, 
o.  habits. 

b.  parts  and  their  use. 

c.  shell  and  its  formation  of  lime. 
Distribution  of  Seeds. 
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Care  of  Buds. 
Study  of  Fruit.  - 
Apple. 

a.  form  and  color  of  different  kinds. 

b.  internal  appearance. 

c.  seed. 

d.  packing  for  market. 

e.  preparation  of  dried  apples. 
Weather  Chart. 

WINTER. 

Effect  of  Frost. 

a.  on  life. 

b.  on  soil. 

c.  on  water. 

d.  on  rocks. 

How  Rocks  Break  Apart. 

Water — Snow — Ice. 

Protection  of  Snow  to  Plants  and  Animals. 

Study  of  the  Spruce  Tree. 

Review  Pine  Tree. 

Study  the  Horse. 

Study  the  Squirrel. 

Winter  Bird — Chick-adee. 

Limestone — Sandstone. 

SPRING. 

Bird   Study — Song   Sparrow,   Bob  White, 

Woodpecker. 
Trees  in  Spring. 
Comparative  Study  of  Elm  Tree  and  Maple. 

a,  sketches  of  general  form. 

b,  difference  in  buds. 

c,  when  leaf  buds  appear. 

d,  when  flower  buds. 

e,  examine  flowers  of  both  trees. 
Study  Sugar  Maple. 
Germination. 

Development  of  Buds. 

Bees. 

Chicken. 

Study  of  two  or  three  spring  flowers. 

Third  Grade. 

FALL. 

Work  of  Flowers — Nasturtium,  Thistle. 
Insect  Study — Grasshopper. 
Study  of  Corn. 


Study  of  Horse  Chestnut  Tree, 
Compare  with  Maple,  Elm,  Oak. 
Care  of  Trees  and  Forests. 
Falling  of  Leaves. 
Leaf  Study. 

Study  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Study  the  Turkey. 
Distribution  of  Seeds. 
Migration  of  Birds. 
Clouds  studied  and  named. 
Talks  on  the  Weather. 
Weather  Chart. 

winter. 

Effect  of  Frost. 

a,  on  life. 

b,  on  rocks. 

c,  on  water. 

Study  the  Hemlock  Tree. 

Review  Pine  Tree,  Spruce  Tree. 

Forms  of  Water. 

Fog,  Dew,  Vapor,  Rain,  Snow. 

Study  of  the  Stars. 

The  Cat  Family. 

Fish  and  ho^  they  live. 

Winter  Bird— Blue  Jay. 

Lumbering. 

Limestone — Sandstone — Granite. 

SPRING. 

Bird    Study — Kingfisher,   Bobolink,   Balti- 
more Oriole. 
Maple  Sugar  Tree  and  Maple  Sugar. 
Work  of  Water. 
Soil — how  formed. 
Bees  and  Wasps. 

Study  two  or  three  spring  flowers. 
Germination. 
Cocoons. 

Fruit  Tree  Buds. 
Ants. 
Frogs  and  Toads. 

Fourth  Grade. 

FALL. 

Work  of  Flowers — Butter  and  Eggs,  Chic- 
ory. 
Insect  Study — Cicada,  Monarch  Butterfly. 
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Study  of  the  Grains. 

General  Appearance  of  Trees. 

Falling  of  Leaves. 

Leaf  Study. 

Clouds  Studied  and  Named. 

Stars  and  Planets. 

Distribution  of  Seeds. 

Life  History  of  the  Beaver.  * 

Cotton  Plant. 

Use  of  Thermometer. 

Talks  on  Weather. 

Weather  Chart. 

WINTER. 

Study  of  the  Silkworm. 

Sun  and  Moon  Compared. 

Winter  Bird — Hawk. 

Limestone — Sandstone — Granite. 

Study  Cedar  Tree. 

Review  Pine  Tree,  Spruce,  Hemlock. 

The  Dog  Family. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

SPRING. 

Bird    Study — Wood    Thrush,    Grossbeak, 

Goldfinch. 
Disintegration  of  Rocks. 
Formation  of  Soil. 
Work  of  Water. 
How  Mica — Feldspar — Quartz  are  in  the 

soil ;  in  what  form ;  use  of  each  to  the 

soil. 
Grermination. 
Study  of  Buds. 
Life  History  of  Earthworm. 
Study  of  the  Turtle. 
Study  two  or  three  spring  flowers. 

Fifth  Grade. 

FALL. 

Adaptation  of  stem  to  environment. 

Morning  Glory — Sweet  Peas. 

Insect  Study — Spiders. 

Nut  Trees  and  Nuts. 

Chestnut  Weevil. 

Study  of  Ferns. 

Common  Weeds — ^Jimson  Weed,  Thistle. 

Distribution  of  Seeds. 

Animal  Preparation  for  Winter. 


Bears. 

Talks  on  Weather. 

Weather  Chart. 

WINTER. 

Study  of  the  Balsam  Fir. 
Review  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Cedu'". 
Life  History  of  Clam  and  Oyster. 
Starfish — ^Corals. 
Graphite — Salt. 
Winter  Bird — Screech  Owl. 
Study  of  Wood-Knots. 
Quartz — Mica — Feldspar  in  Rocks. 
Common  Minerals. 

Their    occurrence,    formation,    properties, 
manufacture,  use. 

SPRING. 

Bird   Study — Summer  Yellow   Bird,  Red- 
winged  Blackbird,  Cardinal. 
Germination. 
Tent  Caterpillar. 
Mosquitoes. 
Lessons  on  Spices.    - 
Moths  and  Butterflies. 
Development  of  Buds. 
Tussock  Moth. 
Coffee. 
Study  two  or  three  spring  flowers. 

Sixth  Grade. 

FALL. 

Seedforming. 

How  Insects  Live. 

Potato  Plant— Potato  Beetle. 

Galls,  Plant  Lice. 

Life  History  of  Muskrat. 

Leaves  and  their  Functions. 

Protection  and  Scattering  of  Seed. 

Common  Weeds. 

Bulbs  and  Fleshy  Roots. 

Plant  Societies. 

Study  of  Hickory. 

Animal  Preparation  for  Winter. 

Talks  on  Weather. 

Weather  Chart. 

WINTER. 

Study  Different  Pines. 

Review  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Cedar,  Balsam. 
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Crab,  Lobster,  Crayfish. 

Sponges. 

Coal  and  its  Formation. 

Bird  Study — Eagle. 

Building  Stones. 

Study  of  Minerals. 

Copper,  Lead,  Tin. 

SPRING. 

Bird  Study — Meadow  Lark,  House  Wren, 

Barn  Swallow. 
Germination. 
Development  of  Buds. 
Struggle  for  Existence  in  Trees. 
Fossils. 

Butterflies  and  Moths. 
Cynthia  Moth. 
Compare  Typical  Birds. 
Scratchers,   Swimmers,  Perchers,  Waders, 

Climbers. 
Study  two  or  three  spring  flowers. 
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OUTLINE  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

The  following  outline  may  be  divided 
into  several  sections  and  assigned  to  differ- 
ent pupils  for  a  series  of  compositions,  or  it 
may  be  abridged  and  used  for  one  compo- 
sition : 

I*  In  New  England. 
I*  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 
!•  Time. — November,  1621. 
2'  Duration. — A  week,  not  a  day. 
3'  Purpose. 

4*  By  whom  and  how  celebrated. 
S*  Nature  of  the  observance. — No  special 
religious  service ;  a  week  of  feasting 
and  not  of  fasting ;  a  week  of  recrea- 
tion, etc. 
2*  Subsequent  observance  of  the  day. — 
Not  at  stated  periods,  but  as  occa- 
sional   feast   days   in   acknowledge- 
ment of  some  blessing. 
i"  In  1623,  because  of  a  plentiful  rainfall 

after  a  long  drouth. 
2*  In  1 63 1,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
because  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
with  provisions  after  sore  need. 


3*  In  1644,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 

because  of  a  victory  over  the  Indians.        | 

4*  In  1645,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
because  of  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Indians. 

5*  Other  occasional  Thanksgiving  Days. 
2*  As  a  National  Holiday. 

I*  Peculiarly  American  as  at  present  ob- 
served. 

2*  Idea  originated  with  the  Hebrews. 
(Deut.  16:13-15;  Levit.  34:44;  Exo- 
dus 23:16). 

3*  With  the  Greeks,  the  Feast  of  Demeter, 
or  Ceres,  the  god  of  agriculture. 

4*  The  Harvest  Festival  (Cerealia)  held 
by  the  Romans. 

5*  England's  Harvest  Home. — A  service 
of  Thanksgiving  at  harvest  time,  in 
the  month  of  September,  observed 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

6*  On  special  proclamations  in  England. 

7*  In  the  United  States,  prior  to  its  regu- 
lar establishment  as  a  periodical  holi- 
day. 

!•  By  proclamations  of  Continental  Con- 
gress.— First,  July  20,  1775 ;  Second, 
May  17,  1776;  Third,  April  22, 
1778;  Fourth,  May  6,  1779;  Fifth, 
April  6,  1780;  Sixth,  May  3,  1781; 
Seventh,  April  25,  1782.  Let  the 
pupil  find  out  why  each  of  these  days 
was  thus  set  apart. 

2*  By  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army. — ^Dec.  18,  1777,  and 
May  7,  1778.  Let  the  student  find 
out  why  these  dates  were  chosen. 

3*  By  Washington  as  President. 

I*  Thursday,  Nov.  26,  1789,  as  a  day  for 
general  Thanksgiving  throughout 
the  nation. 

2*  Thursday,  Feb.  19,  1795.  (Why  were 
these  dates  chosen?) 

4*  By  Presidents  from  Washington  to 
Lincoln. — Occasional  days  were  set 
apart,  but  they  did  not  occur  at  stated 
times  or  seasons,  nor  did  they  occur 
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every  year.  Let  the  pupil  find  out 
why  this  was  the  case,  and  the  dates 
of  some  of  these  Thanksgivings. 

8*  As  a  stated  National  Holiday. 

I*  First  one. — ^Really  did  not  belong  to 
this  class,  but  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  custom  that  fixed  the  day. 

I*  Date. — ^August  6,  1863,  set  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  President  Lincoln  dated 
July  IS,  1863. 

2*  Purpose. — Thanksgiving  for  the  Union 
victories  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg.  In  Congress  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  party  measure. 

3*  How  celebrated. — Religious  services 
held  throughout  the  north,  during 
which  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
President  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Nation. 

4*  How  the  idea  was  received. 

2*  Second  one. — In  the  year  1864.  Let 
the  pupil  find  date  and  occasion. 

3*  Third  one. — ^April  14,  1865.  Memora- 
ble for  being  the  day  of  President 
Lincoln's  assassination.  What  was 
the  occasion  of  this  Thanksgiving? 

4*  The  custom  established. 

I*  Each  succeeding  president  has  followed 
the  custom  established  by  Lincoln. 
For  many  years  the  President's  Pro- 
clamation was  looked  upon  simply 
as  a  recommendation,  and  many 
states  did  not  set  apart  the  day ;  now 
all  states  in  the  Union  observe  the 
same  day. 

2*  Regular  date. — ^Always  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  November.    Why  was  Thurs- 
day chosen  as  the  day  of  the  week? 
3^  An  original  Thanksgiving  Story. 

(This  outline  may  \)t  divided  into  three 
parts  for  composition  work:  i*  "In  New 
England,"  would  make  a  good  subject;  2^ 
*'As  a  National  Holiday,"  would  make  an- 
other; and  3^  "An  Original  Thanksgiving 
Story,"  would  do  for  a  third.) — Henry  G, 
Williams  in  ''Ohio  Teacher/' 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  VOCAL  MUSIC 
TEACHmC. 

PROF.  EDWARD  FUTTERER, 
DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Lesson  I. 

In  teaching  vocal  music  to  children  three 
things  are  to  be  considered — breathing, 
proper  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  quality  of 
ton^. 

The  proper  opening  of  the  mouth  is  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  of  freedom  of  vocal 
utterance.  For  the  proper  utterance  of  the 
vowel  a  open  mouth  to  the  width  of  two 
fingers,  for  the  vowel  e,  one  finger. 

Reproducing  Tones. 

The  teacher  should  ask  the  pupils  to 
listen  while  she  sounds  the  pitch  of  G,  using 
pitch  pipe. 

"Now  children,  let  me  hear  you  hum  that 
sound,  after  which  have  them  sing  a  to 
same  pitch  G.  Then  vary  the  pitch,  viz., 
F,  A  flat,  A,  B,  C.  This  can  be  done  very 
easily  with  Congdon's  chromatic  pitch 
pipe. 

Vowel  Practice. 

The  teacher  should  place  the  different 
vowels  on  the  blackboard  as  follows: 


-  .^v-'Njo-^.o-vv-otJt.dL/ 


6^ 


^'   *^  ?^  y. 

du,  <xj  (Xy  du 

Sr    Cr    or   6 

The  children  in  singing  the  vowel  exer- 
cises should  be  reminded  of  the  strong  and 
weak  beats.  In  doing  this.  Rhythm  is  being 
developed. 

Breathing. 

Breathing  exercises  should  be  taught. 
The  practice  of  these  exercises  strengthens 
and  expands  the  lungs  and  should  precede 
all  singing  lessons. 

Pupils  should  stand  erect,  shoulders 
thrown  back,  the  arms  hanging  loosely. 
Teacher  counts  i,  2,  3,  while  the  pupil 
raises  both  arms  slowly  until  even  with  the 
shoulders,  then  lowering  the  same  as 
teacher  counts  3,  2,  i,  after  which  the  exer- 
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cises  can  be  repeated  by  chanting  on  pitch 
G  little  sentences  of  three  or  four  words  or 
vowels  as 


Hear  the  Birds. 
I  can  sing. 
Come  with  me. 
School  is  out. 

The  teacher  may  call  upon  pupils  for  little 

sentences. 

Note. — The  pupil  should  inhale  while  raising 
the  arms  and  chant  while  the  arms  are  being 
lowered.  In  grammar  grades  these  exercises  can 
be  carried  out  in  two  or  three  parts,  viz. : 


Ik 


i/Yijr-/yvM/Ti%^|.ii»oA 


(rksiL.^cr\A. 


:zL 


t^ 


ini 


^ 


Say  absolutely  nothing  to  little  children 
about  "breathing/'  for  the  arms  cannot  be 
raised  without  taking  breath.  The  above 
exercises  should  all  be  song  in  one  breath. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  ask  the  pupil  to 
keep  the  lips  closed  while  raising  the  arms. 

Teaching  the  Major  Scale. 

Teacher  should  require  the  class  to  listen 
attentively  while  she  sings  the  scale  (pitch- 
ing E  first  line)  ascending  and  descending 
several  times,  using  syllables. 

Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  (si  or  ti^  do. 
Do,  si,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do. 
"Now,  children,  you  may  hum  the  scale 
as  I  sing  it."    After  which  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  sing  the  syllables, 


Words  by  Blanchb  Eldreob. 


(To  follow  concloBion  of  article.) 


Music  by  Anna  C.  Puttbrbk 


^  ^^^^^^£^^^^^^^^^^S 


fii>  j  /jW.i 


^^ 


^ 


i 


^ 


^ 


Shoulders  straight  and  toes  turn'd  out, 
That's  the  way  we  march  about  ; 
Left,  right,  left,  right,  don't  you  see  ? 
Marching  on  so  gallantly. 


And  if  to  the  war  we  go, 
How  to  march  and  fight  we'll  know  ; 
Left,  right,  left,  right,  don't  you  see  ? 
Marching  on  so  gallantly. 
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Then  with  a,  o,  oo,  coo. 

Also  the  names,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 — 8,  7, 
6,  5.  4>  3.  2,  I, 

Pitches  C,  d,  e,  f ,  g,  a,  b,  c. — C,  b,  a,  g,  f, 
e,  d,  c. 

The  tempo  should  be  varied  continually, 
first  slowly,  fast,  more  quickly,  etc. 

To  Teach  Rote  Songs. 

The  teacher  should  sing  the  whole  song, 
then  again  by  phrases,  words  and  music 
together. 

Pupils  will  imitate  each  phrase  as  it  is 
sung  by  the  teacher. 

The  usual  tendency  of  children  is  to  sing 
too  loud. 

Select  songs  with  a  moderately  quick 
tempo  and  insist  that  all  songs  should  be 
sung  with  a  delicate  but  good  quality  of 
tone.  The  range  of  these  songs  should  be 
about  from  D  first  space  below  the  line  to 
F  fifth  line. 


FIRST  TEAR  READING  LESSONS 

Given   at  Albany   Teachers*  Training 

School. 

TO  TEACH  A  NAME  WORD. 

JOHANNA   R.    LAUT 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  "an 
apple." 

As  a  preparation  drill  on  the  words 
previously  taught  and  occurring  in  the  new 
sentence  to  be  read. 

For  material  have  an  apple  concealed  in 
a  big  bag. 

To  arouse  children's  interest,  give  an 
opportunity  to  guess  what  is  in  the  bag. 
If  no  child  guesses  correctly,  describe  it. 
E,  g.  It  is  round  somewhat  like  a  sphere, 
has  rosy  cheeks,  is  good  to  eat,  etc.  Have 
children  talk  about  it,  describing  it  as  to 
color,  shape,  covering,  uses,  etc. 

Give  a  child  the  apple  and  have  him  tell 
what  he  has.  Write  the  given  story  on  the 
board,  writing  the  new  word  in  colored 
chalk  and  joining  it  thus — an  apple.    Have 


several  children  read  the  story  and  pick  out 
the  new  word,  telling  what  it  says. 

Give  the  apple  to  another  boy  and  have 
some  child  tell  what  he  has.  In  like  man- 
ner, get  the  stories.  He  has  an  apple.  She 
has  an  apple.  You  have  an  apple.  Write 
these  stories  when  given  on  the  board,  be- 
ing sure  to  write  "an^ apple"  thus  joined 
and  in  colored  chalk.  Have  stories  read  by 
several  pupils. 

Begin  a  conversation  about  your  dog. 
Jack,  by  means  of  which  get  such  sentences 
as  follows,  e,  g.  Ask  why  Jack  begs  and 
get  from  children,  "He  wants  an  apple." 
Ask  why  he  wants  an  apple  and  get  from 
children,  "He  likes  an  apple,"  etc. 

Let  the  teacher  then  write  several  of  her 
own  stories  on  the  board,  having  them  care- 
fully studied  and  then  read.  After  all  the 
stories  are  written,  have  each  one  studied 
by  every  child  and  read  by  one  selected 
to  do  so. 

Have  several  find  the  new  word  as  often 
as  possible.  Write  "an  apple"  on  board  and 
ask  what  it  says.  Then  erase  "an"  and  ask 
what  "apple"  says.  Rewrite  "an"  and  get 
"an  apple"  from  pupils.  Then  erase  "apple" 
and  ask  what  "an"  says.  Repeat  this  once 
or  twice  and  then  have  children  tell  what 
the  part  pointed  to  says.  Write  columns  of 
words  ("an"  and  "apple"  occurring  most 
often)  and  have  children  give  word  pointed 
to.  Write  "an  apple"  on  board  and  have 
children  observe  carefully.  Then  write  it 
and  have  children  write  it  with  you  in  the 
air  several  times.  Finally  have  children 
pass  to  the  board  and  write  it. 


TO  TEACH  AN  ACTION  WORD. 

grace  g.  parsons 

To  Teach  "Have." 

I.  Preparation. 

Having  prepared  a  number  of  short  sen- 
tences containing  words  previously  taught 
and  the  new  word  "have,"  give  a  brief  and 
rapid  drill  on  the  review  words. 
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II.  Development  and  Association. 

Arouse  the  children's  interest  by  Itelling 
them  you  are  going  to  give  them  each  a 
little  paper  with  a  word  on  it  and  you  will 
ask  each  one  pretty  soon  what  he  has. 

Then  question: 

"What  have  you,  John?" 
'  "I  have  an  apple." 

"What  have  you,  Ethel?" 

"I  have  an  egg" 

And  so  on  writing  the  six  or  eight  sen- 
tences thus  obtained  on  the  board. 

Have  some  child  point  out  the  words 
saying  "have." 

By  using  colored  chalk  for  the  new  words 
in  the  first  two  or  three  sentences,  the  chil- 
dren's attention  is  attracted  to  the  new 
word.  After  that  the  white  chalk  compels 
them  to  recognize  it  from  form. 

Show  them  that  there  is  another  way  of 
writing  "have,"  using  the  capital.  Ask 
some  one  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
them. 

Then  write  six  or  eight  sentences  con- 
taining "Have." 

III.  Drill. 

After  the  sentences  have  all  been  read 
again,  have  two  or  three  children  find  all 
the  words  saying  "have."  Then,  in  order, 
erase  each  sentence  save  the  word  "have" 
and  ask  what  word  is  left. 

Erase  this  word  and  write  "have"  alone. 

Ask  the  children  to  write  it  in  the  air; 
then  on  the  blackboard. 

In  having  the  sentences  read  from  the 
board,  place  a  pointer  or  long  ruler  just  be- 
neath the  whole  of  the  sentence  to  be  read 
that  it  may  be  read  as  a  sentence  whole  and 
not  word  by  word. 


TO  TEACH  AN  IDIOM 

ELLA  M.   HAYES 

As  a  preparation  the  following  words  are 
written  on  board  and  recited  by  pupils — 
fruit,  milk,  apple,  egg,  like,  to,  eat,  sphere, 
good,  for,  bread  and  me,  which  they  have 


had  already.  Teacher,  holding  an  apple 
concealed  from  class,  says:  "I  have  some- 
thing in  my  hand  that  is  good  to  eat  and  I 
want  you  all  to  guess  what  it  is."  A  child 
answers  "It  is  an  egg."  The  teacher  writes 
that  sentence  on  the  board  and  calls  upon 
another  pupil  to  read  it.  Thus  the  children 
answer :  "It  is  bread,"  "It  is  fruit,"  "It  is 
an  apple,"  etc.  Each  sentence  is  written 
and  read  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 

The  teacher  then  shows  the  apple  to  the 
class  and  asks  "Who  can  point  out  the  story 
telling  what  it  is?"  A  pupil  volunteers  to 
do  so.  "Who  can  tell  me  something  about 
the  apple?"  One  answers  "It  is  like  a 
ball."  Another  "It  is  good  to  eat,"  "It  is 
for  you,"  etc.  Teacher  writes  each  sentence 
as  it  is  given  her  and  calls  upon  different 
pupils  to  read.  "Who  will  tell  me  what 
words  you  can  find  in  every  story."  James 
answers  "It  is."  Teacher  then  writes  other 
sentences  containing  "It  is"  and  calls  upon 
pupils  to  read  until  every  one  shall  have 
read.  The  teacher  then  writes  "It  is"  vrith 
crayons  of  different  colors  and  alternating  j 
with  other  known  words  and  calls  upon  i 
some  pupil  to  point  out  "It  is"  every  place  ] 
it  occurs.  Then  "It"  alone  is  pointed  out 
and  "is"  is  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
teacher  then  writes  "It"  on  board,  while  the 
pupils  trace  the  word  in  the  air  with  the 
finger.  The  word  is  then  erased  and  writ- 
ten on  the  board  from  memory  by  different 
pupils.  "Is"  is  written  in  the  same  way. 
Finally  the  idiom  "It  is"  is  written. 


A  SAND  TABLE 


BELLE  TRAVIS 


A  SAND  table  in  a  primary  room  can  be 
very  profitably  used.  If  it  is  used  just  as  a 
means  of  amusing  the  child,  letting  him 
play  with  no  aim  whatsoever,  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  This  year  we  have  made  our 
sand  table  a  means  by  which  we  give  life  to 
certain  phases  of  our  school  work. 

In  September  the  children  came  back 
from  their  vacation  many  of  them  having 
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been  on  a  farm.  Of  the  number,  not  a  few 
had  been  to  Grandpa^s  farm.  Our  sand 
table  was  immediately  converted  into  a 
miniature  farm.  The  farmhouse,  barn  and 
out-buildings  were  made  by  the  children 
from  cardboard.  Simple  furniture  was 
made  for  the  house.  Animals,  fowls,  farm- 
ing implements  and  certain  household 
necessities  such  as  brooms,  cooking  utensils, 
etc.,  were  molded  from  clay  or  cut  from 
paper.  Best  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren small  dolls  were  dressed  to  represent 
the  farmer's  family.  We  planted  fields  of 
grain.  We  discussed  the  farmer's  method 
of  planting,  the  cultivation  and  the  final 
harvesting  of  his  crops.  The  city's  depend- 
ence upon  the  farmer  and  his  dependence 
upon  the  city  brought  in  a  study  of  com- 
merce. And  I  think  a  respect  for  honest 
toil  was  kindled  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
Too  quickly  September  and  October 
passed  and  November,  the  Thanksgiving 
month,  was  ushered  in.  The  children  were 
fully  prepared  for  the  harvest  thoughts.  A 
g^eat  transformation  was  soon  taking  place 
on  the  sand  table.  At  one  end  we  beheld 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  made  by  cutting  plain 
blue  ingrain  wall  paper  to  fit  the  table.  As 
we  neared  the  shore  we  saw  Plymouth  Rock 
and  near  by,  the  Mayflower.  As  we  landed 
we  found  ourselves  in  Plymouth.  The 
houses  were  made  from  manila  paper  and 
painted  to  represent  logs.  A  short  distance 
away  we  found  an  Indian  village.  The 
wigwams  were  also  made  from  manila 
paper  and  painted  to  represent  birch  bark. 
Through  the  opening  in  the  top  projected 
the  ends  of  twigs,  which  pasted  to  the  inside 
of  the  wigwam  with  the  lower  end  extend- 
ing into  the  sand,  prevented  the  wigwam 
from  being  displaced.  The  tripod  was 
made  of  twigs  and  kettles  were  molded 
from  clay.  There  were  the  stones  for  crush- 
ing corn  and  back  of  the  wigwam  a  thriving 
pine  forest.  The  farmer's  family  was  also 
transformed.  Some  of  them  became  de- 
mure Puritans  representing  the  prominent 
people  of  the  colony  and  others  by  the  aid 


of  chamois  skin,  red  flannel,  feathers  and 
paint  were  the  fiercest  of  Indian  warriors. 
The  study  of  primitive  life  was  entered  into 
with  a  zest  that  I  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. During  the  Christmas  month  our 
sand  table  became  a  pine  forest.  In  our 
"play  walks"  through  it  we  became  familiar 
with  the  common  varieties  of  the  pine  fam- 
ily, its  uses;  the  one  most  appreciated  by 
the  children  being  the  use  as  a  Christmas 
tree.  The  children  were  very  desirous  of 
knowing  and  bringing  in  a  twig  from  a  new 
variety  of  pine  to  plant  in  the  forest. 

With  the  cold,  snow  month  of  January 
came  the  study  of  the  Eskimos.  Our  sand 
table  now  carried  us  away  to  the  Northland. 
The  igloo  was  made  of  clay  molded  into 
blocks  to  represent  ice-blocks.  Snow  was 
represented  by  cotton-batting.  Bone  sledges 
were  made  and  the  dolls  were  dressed  in 
the  Eskimo  fashion. 

In  February  we  built  Lincoln's  log  cabin 
and  placed  it  in  its  pioneer  surroundings. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  months  was 
the  windy  month  of  March,  when  we  had 
in  our  sand  table  a  Holland,  with  its  canals, 
its  dykes,  the  little  Dutch  houses,  and  wind- 
mills all  over  the  country.  The  Dutch  cos- 
tumes for  the  dolls  are  easily  made  and  per- 
haps some  skilful  order  boy  or  the  father 
of  one  of  the  children  may  make  some  tiny 
wooden  shoes. 

We  sailed  away  from  Holland  with  great 
regret,  for  it  was  time  to  come  back  to 
America.  The  warm  spring  rains  and  the 
sunshine  promised  to  soon  awaken  plant  life 
and  we  must  be  ready  for  it  by  a  slight  study 
of  germination.  Our  sand  table  now  be- 
came a  garden.  We  watched  the  habits  of 
early  growth  of  different  plants  and  when 
they  required  nourishment  from  the  earth 
we  pulled  them  up  without  injuring  the 
roots  and  transplanted  them. 

In  May  and  June  the  children  need  to  be 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  At  one 
side  of  the  playground  a  square  was  en- 
closed by  planks  twelve  feet  long,  one  foot 
wide,  and  two  inches  thick.    Into  this  was 
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placed  a  load  of  sand.  This  afforded  a  rare 
chance  for  the  study  of  primary  geography. 
Mountains,  valleys,  plains,  rivers,  slopes — 
all  became  realities  to  the  child.  Surround- 
ings were  made  in  which  stories  told  in 
literature  work  or  stories  read  in  class  were 
dramatized  by  the  children.  ^ 

You  can  readily  see  that  our  sand  table 
has  provided  considerable  and  very  profita- 
ble seat  work  during  the  year.  There  has 
also  been  ample  opportunity  for  incidental 
number  work  in  such  instances  as  the 
planning  of  farm,  construction  of  houses, 
and  the  making  of  clothes.  They  have  had 
a  good  example  of  citizenship — all  working 
together  for  a  common  end.  Each  endeav- 
ored to  do  his  best  in  order  that  his  portion 
would  not  show  inferior  workmanship. 
Very  often  a  child  would  condemn  his  own 
work  and  renew  his  labor  with  untiring 
energy  until  his  product  was  satisfactory. 

My  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
that  our  work  with  the  sand  table  has  been 
a  great  means  of  growth  to  the  child. — 
Primary  Education. 


PLAIN  TALES  ON  DRAWING. 

A  Serifs  of  Articles 
By  Prof.  Theodore  C.  Hailes, 

Drawing  Master,  Albany  Public  Schools. 

Number  I. 

PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING. 

The  bete-noir  of  the  average  teacher  is 
^'drawing."  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
unfortunate  condition ;  first,  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
study  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
school  system,  and  second,  the  lack  of  execu- 
tive ability  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
There  are  few  teachers  who  see  much  be- 
yond the  visible  result  of  the  children's 
work  and  the  consequence  is  that  every- 
thing in  the  department  is  viewed  from  an 
improper  standpoint  and  energies  expended 
along  improper  lines. 


No  matter  how  many  times  the  teacher 
is  set  straight,  she  continually  drifts  toward 
the  dangerous  rock  of  "visible  result."  For 
instance,  one  teacher  says  to  me  "I  wish 
you  would  not  require  my  class  to  use 
erasers.  They  soil  the  work  so  much." 
Another  says  "why  cannot  we  use  harder 
pencils  in  our  freehand  drawing?  The  work 
done  with  soft  pencils  transfers  so  easily 
and  smudges  the  books."  Another  says  I 
don't  see  why  the  children  should  be  re- 
quired to  draw  those  circles  and  straight 
lines  freehand  when  they  may  be  obtained 
so  much  more  easily  and  quickly  with  com- 
pass and  rule.  And  still  another  inquires 
why  the  pupils  should  be  compelled  to 
render  in  color  directly  from  nature  with- 
out previous  sketching,  claiming  that  her 
children  could  do  much  prettier  work  i^ 
allowed  to  draw  first  in  every  instance.  **I 
selected  that,"  said  a  teacher  to  me,  "be- 
cause it  was  easier"  and  "I,  that,"  said  an- 
other, "because  it  was  prettier,"  or  "because 
we  could  do  it  more  quickly."  And  so  the 
melancholy  work  goes  on.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  I  do  not  include  all  teachers 
in  my  criticisms,  for  there  are  very  many 
who  are  properly  equipped  and  administer 
with  proper  spirit  and  sound  pedagogical 
principles.  This  series  of  articles  is  not 
written  for  them,  but  for  the  weaker  sisters 
who  "cannot"  or  "will  not." 

In  the  beginning,  let  us  call  all  the  work 
done  in  the  public  schools  studies  or  exer- 
cises and  let  us  look  at  the  visible  result 
only  as  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency or  skill  or  preception  or  observation 
or  invention  or  knowledge  attained  by  the 
pupil. 

Never  do  a  piece  of  work  simply  because 
it  is  easy  or  hard  or  pretty  or  agreeable. 
Clearly  understand  the  object  of  the  exer- 
cise and  then  select  such  examples  as  will 
best  develop  the  end  in  view.  This  requires 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  means  time  and  thought  devoted  be- 
forehand,   and    the    unsuccessful    drawing 
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teacher  is  unwilling  to  curtail  her  hours  of 
leisure  and  recreation.  I  know  many  in- 
stances of  teachers  who  plunge  into  a  draw- 
ing lesson  without  any  other  preparation 
than  worrying  or  stewing  over  their  inability 
and  ignorance  of  the  subject.  This  kind  of 
procedure  is  prolific  of  evil  results.  The 
teacher  having  ignominiously  surrendered 
has  nothing  but  dislike  for  ihe  study  and  is 
only  too  glad  when  the  period  is  over. 

Every  teacher  should  possess  a  modern 
manual,  and  I  know  none  better  than  those 
accompanying  the  Prang  Elementary  Course 
in  Art  Instruction.  They  are  store-houses 
of  subject-matter  and  methods. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work, 
or  those  who  would  be,  and  who  can  afford 
a  modes*  expense  for  a  very  large  return, 
I  would  recommend  a  book  entitled  **New 
Methods  in  Education,"  by  J.  Liberty  Tadd, 
and  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

If  the  school  teacher  of  average  intelli- 
gence cannot  equip  herself  with  these  aids 
added  to  such  assistance  as  she  occasionally 
obtains  from  her  supervisor  in  drawing,  she 
should  change  her  occupation. 

Teachers  of  equal  ability  will  have  vary- 
ing success,  because  no  two  teachers  will 
be  surrounded  by  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, but  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  hard 
fact  that  those  who  enjoy  the  best  success 
have  invariably  worked  the  hardest.  You 
cannot  succeed  unless  you  are  interested  in 
your  work  and  the  surest  way  to  be  inter- 
ested in  your  work  is  prepare  the  lesson 
beforehand  and  in  every  instance  to  go 
through  the  exercises  yourself  before  re- 
quiring it  of  the  pupils. 


and  to  create  a  wholesome  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  creation.  We  must  begin  some- 
where either  in  the  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral  kingdoms.  Let  us  take  plant  life 
first,  because  the  material  in  that  direction 
is  most  easily  obtained.  The  method  of 
studying  a  leaf  or  a  seed-pod  will  be  found 
to  aid  materially  in  the  study  of  a  butterfly 
or  a  horse. 

Interesting  collections  may  be  made  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Have  talks  with 
your  children  about  this  matter  and  tell 
them  what  you  want  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  there  will  always  be  some  child  in  the 
class  who  can  obtain  each  of  the  specimens 
you  may  name.  First,  you  want  a  dozen 
wide-mouth  bottles  to  use  as  vases  and 
model  holders.  Mustard  bottles  and  olive 
bottles  are  very  nice  for  this  purpose,  and 
you  have  only  to  tell  your  class  what  you 
want  in  this  line  and  they  will  bring  them  to' 
you.  Put  the  following  list  on  the  black- 
board— Bunches  of  oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
timothy,  millet,  rape  and  wild  grasses — 
Corn  stalks,  corn  in  the  husk,  milkweed, 
burdock  and  yellow-dock  Stramonium, 
sumac  bobs,  bittersweet,  clen^^tis,  bar- 
berries, rose  apples,  hyrdrangias,  asparagus, 
wild  asters,  golden-rod,  pine,  cedar,  cones, 
nuts  and  ferns.  Leaves  and  sprays  should 
be  pressed  as  soon  as  collected,  but  the  other 
specimens  should  be  placed  in  the  bottle 
vases,  of  course  without  water.  They  make 
pretty  decorations  about  the  room  when  not 
in  use  as  models  for  study. 

In  the  next  article  I  will  give  a  series  of 
movement  exercises  as  well  as  specific  direc- 
tions for  conducting  a  class  lesson  in  render- 
ing from  nature. 


NATURE  BEFORE  ART. 

The  immensity  of  the  subject  appalls  one 
if  we  stop  too  long  to  consider,  but  when  we 
look  at  it  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  we 
shall  come  to  see  that  the  object  of  nature 
study  in  the  school-room  is  to  develop  the 
powers    of   observation   and   concentration 


Be  confident  that  an  approach  to  perfec- 
tion is  to  be  attained  here  if  anywhere. — 
Jas.  H.  West. 


Success  in  most  things  depends  on  know- 
ing how  long  it  takes  to  succeed. — Monte- 
squieu. 
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In  Specia^l  Fields 


ENGLISH  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 


A  S  a  sidelight  on  what  is  happening  upon 
^^  the  English  educational  stage,  few 
newspaper  articles  present  conditions  in  that 
country  as  clearly  as  does  the  following, 
which  was  taken  from  an  opposition  paper 
in  London,  while  the  readers  of  The  Teacher 
were  on  their  vacation.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  struggle  between  democracy  and 
aristocracy  in  that  country  is  still  going  on, 
and  the  aristocrats,  or  Tories,  seem  to  have 
the  upperhand  at  present. 

The  second  reading  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  Government's  Education  Bill  was 
passed  by  tlje  House  of  Commons  on  Tues- 
day night  by  a  majority  of  1 18.  If  anybody 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  object  of  this 
mischievous  measure  that  doubt  will  have 
been  removed  by  the  insolent  speech  of  Sir 
John  Gorst,  the  father  of  the  bill.  He  made ' 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  bill  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  the  board  school  system,  the 
most  efficient,  perhaps,  of  our  democratic 
institutions. 

For  years  past  the  school  boards  have 
been  doing  splendid  work  for  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  training  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  and  were  beginning  by 
means  of  continuation  schools  to  prevent 
that  work  being  stopped  at  the  critical  age 
when  childhood  merges  into  youth.  The 
work  of  the  continuation  schools,  however, 
was  upset  by  the  Cockerton  judgment,  by 
which  the  law  courts  decided  that  the  school 
boards  had  no  powers  to  provide  for  any 
education  beyond  the  beggarly  elements. 
The  Manchester  School  Board,  we  believe, 
have*  wisely  decided  to  ignore  the  Cockerton 
judgment  by  carrying  on  their  continuation 
schools  in  spite  of  it.  If  all  the  school 
boards  throughout  the  country  were  to 
adopt  this  plan  we  should  probably  soon 
hear  the  last  of  Cockertonism. 

Under  the  guise  of  counteracting  the  con- 


sequences of  the  Cockerton  judgment,  the 
new  education  bill  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  school  boards.  '  If  the  government  had 
been  anxious  about  the  maintenance  of  the 
continuation  schools  under  the  control  of 
these  popularly-elected  bodies,  they  would 
simply  have  brought  in  an  enabling  bill 
empowering  the  school  boards  to  ignore  the 
judgment.  The  government,  however,  hate 
the  school  boards  and  desire  before  all 
things  that  education  may  be  under  the 
control  of  the  parson  and  the  squire  and 
not  under  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people. 

They  pretend,  of  course,  that  their  bill 
provides  for  popular  control,  but  that  is  not 
so.  The  committees  to  be  appointed  under 
the  bill  as  our  new  educational  authorities 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  secondary  and 
continuation  schools  are  not  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  common  councils, 
but  half,  or  within  a  fraction  of  one-half  of 
the  members,  are  to  be  co-opted ;  that  is  to 
say,  are  not  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
ratepayers.  The  principle  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, is  aristocratic,  not  democratic. 

Sir  John  Gorst  tried  to  justify  his  retro- 
gressive proposal  by  sneering  and  jeering 
at  the  continuation  schools  as  they  were 
conducted  by  the  school  boards,  especially 
by  the  school  board  for  London.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  greatly  shocked  because  when 
he  visited  one  of  these  schools  he  found 
there  was  a  dance  going  on.  Mr.  Mac- 
namara  pointed  out  that  this  dreadful  occur- 
rence took  place  long  ago  when  the  moder- 
ate party  of  the  school  board  was  in  power. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Macnamara  have 
excused  rather  than  have  defended  the 
dancing?  The  world's  greatest  educational 
authorities  have  advocated  dancing  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  educational  curriculum. 
Aristotle,  who  was  a  wiser  man  than  Sir 
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John  Gorst,  ranked  it  with  poetry,  and  it 
was  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  educational 
code,  both  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Spar- 
tans. Some  of  the  greatest  of  our  own 
educational  authorities  have  advocated  the 
teaching  of  dancing.  John  Locke  declared 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  education. 

"Being  an  exercise,"  he  says,  "which 
gives  graceful  motions  all  the  life  and  above 
all  things  manliness  and  a  becoming  con- 
fidence to  young  children,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  learned  too  early  after  they  are  once  of 
an  age  and  strength  capable  of  it.  But  you 
must  be  sure  to  have  a  good  master." 

Ruskin,  also,  urged  its  importance, 
"Learn,  also,  dancing,"  he  said,  "with  ex- 
treme precision."  Nelson,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  quoted  as  an  educational  authority,  but 
he  knew  how  to  train  seamen,  and  he  de- 
clared that  to  teach  a  sailor  to  dance  and  to 
speak  French  was  all  that  was  necessary — 
"the  rest  would  come  by  instinct."  to  pro- 
mote the  joy  of  life  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  education,  but  Sir  John  Gorst 
does  not  seem  to  understand  this. 

He  not  only  sneered  at  the  continuation 
schools;  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  insult 
the  members  of  school  boards  by  ridiculing 
the  idea  that  they  were  elected  in  the  inter- 
ests of  education. 

"It  was  a  farce,"  he  said,  "to  suppose 
that  school  boards  were  elected  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Men  were  elected  on 
religious  and  party  grounds,  but  he  never 
heard  of  any  one  being  elected  on  educa- 
tional grounds." 

That  we  should  have  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  in  the 
state  an  individual  capable  of  talking  such 
rubbish  as  this,  is  almost  enough,  as 
Macaulay  says,  td  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
species. 

Under  the  caption,  "Laments  of  London," 
Punch  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
it  contains  much  that  can  be  equally  applied 
in  some  communities  in  this  democratic 
America.  ^ 


Mother  City  Speaks 

Dark  are  the  dens  in  my  teeming  life-centers 
Where  Poverty  makes  her  unspeakable  lair, 
Where  breeze  never  blows  and  no  sun  ever 
enters — 
But  darker  than  all  is  the  ignorance  there. 
Lust,  greed — all  the  crimes  that  are   damned 
by  the  preachers, 
'Mid  filth  of  the  body  and  filth  of  the  mind — 
These,    these    are    my    little    ones'    eloquent 
teachers, 
And  this  is  the  school  where  my  sons  are 
confined. 

/^h,  think  of  the  foulness  that  strangles  and 
smothers 
Any  seed  of  the  good  that  may  struggle  to 
bloom ! 
Think,  Parliament,  think  of  your  poor  stricken 
brothers 
Sunk  deep  in  these  caverns  of  squalor  and 
gloom !  • 

From   these  perilous   haunts  let  my  sons  be 
protected, 
And  from  these  nests  of  black  jail-birds,  oh, 
save  them  in  time! 
How    can    they    know    virtue    when    left    so 
neglected? 
How  can  they  be  honest,  untaught  save  in 
crime? 

Come,  open  your  purse!    Let  the  least  in  the 
nation 
Be  trained  in  the  use  of  his  hand  and  his  eye! 
Fling  open  your  schools,  for  in  them  lies  sal- 
vation, 
By  them  is  the  country  to  live  or  to  die! 
Then  still  shall  I  see  my  poor  children  enjoy- 
ing .'] 
The  rights  that  brave  hearts  and  true  citi- 
zens rear — 
You  spend  in  one  brief  little  week  of  destroy- 
ing 
As  much  as  I  ask  for  my  schools  in-  a  year. 
— Brooklyn  Teacher. 


The  entire  problem  of  human  life  is  won- 
derfully simple  and  easy  if  we  are  but  true 
to  the  highest  within  us. — R.  W,  Trine, 


Thought  means  ambition,  growth,  an 
ideal  whose  leadership  never  ends,  whose 
footsteps  it  is  ours  to  follow. — Frederick 
A.  Hinckley. 
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TEACHERS'  VACATIONS 

Just  now  we  are  witnessing  the  return 
of  thousands  of  teachers  from  their  two  or 
tliree  months'  vacation.  A  great  many  per- 
sons are  asking,  both  in  conversation  and 
in  print,  just  why  it  is  that  a  teacher  should 
have  so  long  a  period  of  release  from  pro- 
fessional work.  The  worried  business  man, 
who  is  thankful  if  he  can  secure  a  week  or 
two  of  rest,  thinks  that  it  is  all  nonsense 
for  a  teacher  to  enjoy  each  year  some 
months  in  idleness.  This  notion,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  impressed  itself  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion ;  for  we  have  lately  seen  a  ntunber  of 
interviews  with  educators  in  which  they  said 
that  in  their  opinion  vacations  were  too 
long,  and  that  if  the  pupils  themselves  did 
not  demand  a  rest,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  the  pedagogic  gfrind  should  not  go  on 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out,  in 
the  first  place,  teachers  as  a  class  are  de- 
cidedly underpaid  when  one  considers  the 
cost  in  time  and  money  of  the  training 
which  they  devote  to  their  profession ;  and 
that  the  privilege  of  a  long  vacation  is  in 
part  a  compensation  for  the  smallness  of 
their  salaries.  If  they  actually  teach  for 
only  nine  months  in  the  year,  they  are,  after 
all,  paid  for  only  about  nine  months  of 
effective  work.  The  opportunity  for  travel, 
for  rest  and  for  recreation  during  the  other 
three  month  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
perquisite  which  reconciles  them  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  never  expect,  no  matter  how 
able  they  may  be,  to  become  wealthy  men 
and  women.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  to 
a  great  many  teachers  the  vacation  period 
is  not,  in  reality,  a  period  of  idleness  at  all. 
A  large  number  of  instructors  spend  it  in 
hard  study,  in  fitting  themselves  for  the 
more  efficient  discharge  of  their  educational 
duties.  University  professors  go  abroad 
and  work  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries 
of  Europe.  Teachers  in  the  primary  and 
secondary    schools  are    coming    more  and 


more  to  attend  the  summer  courses  ot  in- 
struction given  at  Harvard,  at  Columbia, 
and  at  other  educational  centers  where  they 
study  methods  and  hear  lectures  from  spec- 
ialists on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some 
of  them  come  thousands  of  miles  to  these 
summer  schools^  and  their  vacation  is  any- 
thing but  a  period  of  idleness. 

For  our  part,  however,  we  think  that  the 
true  defense  of  a  long  vacation  for  every 
teacher  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  underpaid,  and  still  less  in  the  fact 
that  the  vacation  often  means  only  a  change 
of  sedulous  occupation.  Common  sense  and 
experience  are  a  good  deal  better  than 
theory  in  dealing  with  this  question.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that 
the  true  value  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  found 
less  in  the  formal  instruction  which  he  gives 
than  in  the  influence  which  he  exerts  upon 
the  minds  which  come  in  contact  with  his 
own.  To  be  a  source  of  inspiration,  to  tar- 
nish an  intellectual  stimulus,  to  train  not 
only  the  mind  but  the  thought  and  feeUng 
and  imagination  of  the  student — ^this  is  the 
great  function  of  the  true  teacher.  There- 
fore, in  the  case  of  any  teacher,  the  more  of 
a  man  he  is,  or  the  more  of  a  woman  she  is, 
the  better  will  this  function  be  performed 
Now,  unfortunately,  the  work  of  teacheing 
has  in  itself  a  bad  effect  upon  the  individual 
instructor.  It  gets  him  into  a  dreadful  rut 
It  narrows  his  interests  and  his  S3mipathies. 
It  makes  him  dogmatic,  self-sufficient,  con- 
ceited and  intolerant  of  opposition.  It  leads 
him  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  what 
is  written  down  in  books  and  to  minimize 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  at 
large. 

The  teaching  profession  is  the  most  ex- 
acting of  all  professions.  It  is  the  most 
exhausting.  It  takes  more  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  tends  to  shut  him  up  in  a  httle 
world  that  is  wofully  deficient  in  moral  and 
intellectual  oxygen.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
long  vacation — ^not  that  the  teacher  may  go 
on  sweating  his  mind  over  text-books  and 
methods,  and  consorting  with  his  own  kind 
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and  becoming  more  and  more  out  of  touch 
with  human  nature  and  the  affairs  of  the 
greater  world  about  him,  but  that  he  may 
get  absolutely  away  from  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  his  work,  forget  that  he  is  a  teacher 
and  remember  that  he  is  a  man.  According 
to  our  view,  simmier  institutes  and  summer 
schools  of  pedagogy  are  an  evil.  Whatever 
one  may  learn  in  them  of  a  strictly  technical 
character  is  of  infinitely  small  consequence 
when  compared  with  the  spring  and  vigor, 
the  mental  elasticity,  the  sense  of  propor- 


tion, the  sanity  and  breadth,  and  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  women,  which  are 
to  be  acquired  by  putting  away  for  three 
whole  months  all  thought  of  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi,  and  "concepts,"  and  pedagogical 
methods,  and  going  out  into  the  open  air 
and  living  a  large,  free,  generous  life.  This, 
we  think,  constitutes  the  true  defense  of  the 
long  vacation,  and  this  is  why  it  would  be 
better,  alike  for  teachers  and  for  scholars, 
if  it  were  made  even  longer. — New^Yark 
Times.  \ 


Eklitorials 


We  expect  to  continue  the  model  lessons 
in  the  elementary  subjects  as  well  as  the 
course  of  work  in  Music  and  Drawing. 
Subjects  which  seem  to  tax  the  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  of  so  many  teachers. 


Security,  sanitation  and  education  are 
the  only  matters  that  ought  to  require  any 
considerable  expense  on  the  part  of  any 
community,  and  the  more  that  is  devoted  to 
the  third  essential  the  less  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  the  other  two. 


The  publication  of  a  western  agent  of  a 
number  of  eastern  educational  periodicals 
says  the  three  great  educational  editors  of 
America  are  all  busy  B's — Butler,  Brown 
and  Bardeen. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  preferring  to 
read  after  Winship,  of  the  Ifew  England 
Journal  of  Education,  Butler,  of  Educa- 
tional Review,  the  modest  but  sound  and 
scholarly  Steams,  of  the  Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  and  Gillan,  of  the  West- 
ern Teacher, 

*    *    * 

Our  change  of  name  and  scope  to  Ameri- 
can Education  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
proved not  only  by  our  clientele,  but  by  the 


general  educational  public  as  well.  Our 
co-workers  in  the  educational  press  have 
many  pleasant  things  to  say,  the  Florida 
School  Exponent  going  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  American  Education  as  "the  leadmg 
educational  magazine  in  the  United  States/* 
while  the  Brooklyn  Teacher  announces  that 
**New  York  Education  has  changed  its 
title,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Ameri- 
can Education;  from  Kindergarten  to 
College.  Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin  continues  to 
be  the  editor,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
will  in  no  way  deteriorate.  The  change  in 
the  name  means  that  editor  and  proprietors 
intend  to  reach  out  for  a  larger  and  wider 
circulation.  The  Teacher  wishes  them  suc- 
cess— which  they  will  deserve  if  they  con- 
tinue to  produce  as  good  a  journal." 

This  is  a  good  deal  to  have  to  live  up  to, 
but  we  will  do  our  best  to  try  to  fill  the  bill. 


About  a  year  ago  a  paper  was  read  at 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Convention 
by  a  Buffalo  principal,  in  which  he  set  forth 
at  great  length  and  with  much  force  the 
advantages  of  large  schools  under  one  head 
as  compared  with  many  smaller  schools 
under  different  heads.  We  are  not  going 
to  take  up  that  question  now ;  but  attention 
IS  called  to  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  this 
plan  by  the  conditions  that  the  Brooklyn 
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Borough  Board  has  recently  tried  to  im- 
prove. 

In  these  large  schools  where  the  principal 
has  from  1,000  pupils  and  upwards  to  look 
after,  the  mere  clerical  work  has  become 
so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
principal  to  do  little  more  than  the  office 
work.  His  daily  routine  cpnsists  in  getting 
the  necessary  clerical  work  out  of  the  way, 
interviewing  parents  and  children  and  con- 
ferring with  teachers,  leaving  but  little  time 
for  the  visiting  of  classes,  and  almost  none 
for  illustrative  teaching  or  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  actual  class  work.  So  grievous 
did  the  conditions  become  in  Brooklyn  that 
the  board  has  been  compelled  to  make  the 
same  provision  already  existing  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  for  clerks  to  relieve 
principals  from  the  press  of  much  of  the 
work  purely  clerical. 

The  Brooklyn  teachers  in  presenting  their 
claims  to  the  Borough  Board  set  forth  a 
list  of  reports,  schedules,  etc.,  that  they  had 
been  required  to  make  within  the  past  year. 
It  was  too  long  to  even  read  through. "  Of 
course,  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  condi- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  that  city  through 
its  amalgamation  by  the  greater  borough 
across  the  river.  But  the  problem  is  one 
that  all  cities  with  such  large  schools  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  face.  The  folly  of 
having  a  principal  competent  to  run  such 
a  large  school  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
clerical  work  and  in  receiving  parents  and 
looking  after  individual  children,  is  too 
plain  to  be  discussed ;  and  yet  the  provision 
for  clerks  simply  adds  to  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  school  systems  and  draws 
from  funds  that  are  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  proper  wages  to  teachers  and  the 
securing  of  proper  school  accommodations. 

«       *      * 

This  question  of  school  accommodations 
is  becoming  a  pressing  one  in  most  of  our 
cities.  The  problem  is  how  to  maintain 
present  efficiency  and  yet  secure  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  needed  extension  of  school 


accommodations.  When  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  asked  for  the  approval 
of  its  budget  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  a 
few  weeks  since.  Comptroller  Coler  de- 
clared he  did  not  see  how  the  city  was  going 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  burden  that  would 
be  necessitated  by  providing  school  accom- 
modations for  the  steadily  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  difficulty  of  seeing  where  ample 
support  for  schools  is  to  come  from  seems 
to  be  becoming  chronic  with  Mr.  Coler,  and 
the  trouble  is  he  does  not  seem  to  be  taking 
anything  for  it.  Fortunately  there  are 
others  prominent  in  New  York  affairs  who 
are  not  so  fearful  or  faint-hearted  in  this 
regard.  Seth  Low,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  New  York,  in  one  of  his 
ante-election  speeches,  declared :  "The  first 
and  paramount  necessity  of  Greater  New 
York  is  that  the  children  of  the  people 
shall  have  good  schools  and  enough  of  them 
to  give  every  child  of  school  age  a  seat  for 
the  whole  of  every  day  of  the  school  year," 
and  that  "the  teachers  of  these  children  shall 
be  held  in  honor  as  those  who  are  training 
the  future  citizens." 

And  Edward  M.  Shepherd,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  time  and  again  declared 
himself  to  the  same  purpose  and  in  even 
more  explicit  terms  during  the  campaign 

just  closed. 

*     1*1     * 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  whether  we 
are  not  open  to  the  criticism  of  commenting 
too  harshly  on  the  attitude  of  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  and  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg 
in  their  more  recent  contributions  to  educa- 
tional discussion.  They  may  be  true;  but 
we  think  it  equally  true  that  there  comes  a 
time  in  the  lives  of  men  when  their  power 
as  constructive  critics  cease  and  their  ener- 
gies are  bent  to  showing  that  things  are 
going  to  the  eternal  bow-wows.  We  think 
that  Dr.  Hall  has  very  nearly,  if  not  quite 
reached  this  stage.  However,  what  we 
criticise  most  in  both  these  gentlemen's  more 
recent  public  expressions  of  opinion,  is  that 
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^ven  out  in  magazines  of  general 
IHESE^  which  reach  an  audience  not 
PLEASE>f  properly  estimating  the  value  of 
lions  given  and  that  thereby  much 
narm  and  decided  discredit  is  cast  upon 
many  trustworthy  educational  movements 
which  it  may  take  considerable  time  to 
recover  from.  One  does  not  find  Dr. 
McBurney  or  James  B.  Dill  rushing 
into  public  magazines  to  discuss  the  finer 
disputed  points  of  medical  or  legal  ethics 
or  practice.  These  men  realize  that  their 
special  associations  or  journals  are  the  fit 
and  most  useful  medium  for  the  expression 
of  their  views  as  well  as  to  improve  condi- 
tions which  they  believe  to  be  wrong  or 
to  clarify  points  which  they  think  be- 
come clouded.  As  for  Professor  Munster- 
berg,  we  believe  him,  with  all  his  conceded 
learning,  to  be  too  thoroughly  German  in 
his  training  and  habits  of  mind  to  be  able 
to  properly  appreciate,  and  therefore  to 
comment  in  a  valuable  way  on  American 
educational  conditions  and  problems. 

Right  here  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
point  which  was  recently  brought  to  our 
notice  by  one  of  our  most  careful  students 
of  educational  administration  and  economy. 
It  is  this:  that  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,  and  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1894, 
the  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  Ger- 
man, examined  our  educational  exhibits 
simply  to  see  if  there  was  any  merit  or 
possible  advantages  in  our  methods  and 
devices  for  instruction.  At  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900,  however,  for  the  first  time, 
our  scheme  of  education  and  its  division 
into  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  etc., 
and  the  curricula  provided  for  these  sub- 
divisions were  investigated  and  studied  with 
the  most  profound  interest. 

It  is  not  among  the  impossibilities  that 
twenty,  yes  ten  years  hence,  the  German 
schoolmen  may  be  considering  whether  our 
subdivision  and  arrangement  of  the  work 
is  not  preferable  to  the  now  much  lauded 
arrangement  of  the  schools  now  "made  in 
Germany." 


WELL  DONE,  CHICAGO  I 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  news- 
paper clipping  the  teachers  of  Chicago 
have  won  their  long  fight  for  ample  school 
funds  through  the  enforcing  of  payment  of 
taxes  upon  franchises  in  that  city.  We 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  movement  in 
our  last  issue,  but  deem  the  matter  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  and  the  victory  won 
to  be  such  a  glorious  one  that  we  publish 
a  communication  in  relation  to  the  subject 
by  one  of  the  two  brave  women  who  made 
the  fight.  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  newspaper  dis- 
patch expresses  the  fear  that  the  enforced 
collection  of  back  taxes  will  bankrupt  the 
delinquent  companies,  unless  special  tax 
laws  are  passed  to  relieve  them.  How  con- 
siderate! Schools  and  children  could  suf- 
fer, teachers  denied  a  living  wage,  small 
store  keepers  unable  to  pay  high  rents  be 
forced  to  the  wall,  struggling  clerks  and 
mechanics  lose  their  little  homes  because  of 
high  taxation  and  no  tears  be  shed.  But  to 
cripple  a  tender  corporation  by  •enforcing 
taxes  it  never  expected  to  have  to  pay — 
this  is  together  too  sad  to  be  permitted. 

THE  TEACHERS  WIN 

Chicago,  Oct.  25. — The  jubilation  fol- 
lowing the  sweeping  corporation  and  fran- 
chise tax  decision  rendered  Thursday  by 
the  Supreme  Court  has  given  way  in  a 
measure  to  the  fear  that  many  corpora- 
tions will  be  driven  from  Illinois  unless 
special  corporate  taxing  laws  are  soon 
enacted.  By  the  decision  it  is  estimated 
that  from  $200,000,000  to  $335,000,000  will 
be  added  to  the  assessment  lists  of  Cook 
County.  The  city,  the  county,  the  drain- 
age board  and  the  public  schools  will  have 
their  coffers  sufficiently  supplied  with  funds 
should  existing  laws  not  suffer  alteration. 

The  decision  opens  the  way  for  those 
who  have  won  the  fight  for  legal  proceed- 
ings to  collect  back  taxes  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  on  corporation  stock  and 
franchises,  but  to  attempt  to  collect  back 
taxes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the 
market  valuations  of  the  corporations 
organized  in  Illinois,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
city   officials,    would   bankrupt    the   corn- 
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panies.  That  every  corporation  in  the 
state  is  included  in  the  decision  is  set  forth 
plainly.  In  the  hands  of  Corporation 
Counsel  Walker  is  now  a  list  of  4,000  cor- 
porations having  a  capitalization  of  more 
than  $1,500,000,000.  All  these,  it  is  agreed, 
must  come  in  the  verdict. 


Miss  Haley's  Explanation. 

October  7,  1901. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin, 

Editor  American  Education, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Franklin: 

Your  letter  and  proof  of  editorial  re- 
ceived. The  amount  named,  five  billions,  is 
estimated  and  represents  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  valuation  having  escaped  tax- 
ation in  the  twenty-eight  years  that  the 
franchise  law  has  existed. 

This  is  not  an  over-estimate,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  enclosed  printed  statement  will 
show.  The  railroads  in  Illinois  paid  less 
taxes  in  ipoo  than  in  i8f>p,  less  even  than  in 
1873!  Between  1899  and  1900  the  railroads 
of  this  state  increased  their  capital  stock 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  their  divi- 
dends ten  million  dollars,  hut  their  taxes 
decreased. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  twenty-eight 
years.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  cor- 
porations owning  the  municipal  franchises. 
The  law  provides  that  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chise shall  be  found  by  adding  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  of  capital  stock  to  the 
market  value  of  the  bonds  and  from  the 
sum  deduct  the  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  and  personal  property.  The  remain- 
der represents  the  value  of  the  franchise. 

Following  this  rule  (and  the  state  board 
of  equalization  is  bound  by  law  to  follow  it) 
five  corporations  in  Chicago  had  franchises 
worth  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  million 
dollars  in  1900.  These  were  the  two  street 
railway  companies,  one  gas  company,  one 


electric  light  company  and  one  telephone 
company. 

In  1899  the  state  board  of  equalizatioOi 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assess  these  franchises, 
entirely  omitted  them  and  these  five  com- 
panies paid  not  one  cent  of  franchise  tax. 

For  many  years  previous  to  1899  ^^ 
assessment  on  these  companies  was  practi- 
cally nothing.  Our  law  provides  for  taxing 
escaped  property  and  it  is  under  this  pro- 
vision that  the  claim  is  made  that  taxes  are 
due  on  this  enormous  amount. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  in 
1899,  we  teacfiers  learned  why  our  revenue 
was  short.  In  October,  1900,  we  appeared 
before  the  state  board  of  equalization  at 
Springfield  and  formally  demanded  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  They  listened  to  us 
very  respectfully  but  did  nothing,  so  we 
entered  suit  for  mandamus,  but  before  we 
could  get  the  case  heard  the  board  made 
a  nominal  assessment  of  twelve  and  one- 
half  millions,  where  it  should  be  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  millions,  and  adjourned. 

We  won  our  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Sangamon  County  (Springfield),  where 
we  were  obliged  to  bring  it,  the  court  de- 
claring (May  I,  1901,)  the  board  must 
re-assemble  before  June  12,  1901,  and  make 
a  legal  assessment.  The  state  board  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  where  it  is  still  pending  and  a  decis- 
ion is  looked  for  any  day. 

In  the  Sangamon  County  suit  the  officers 
of  these  corporations  were  compelled  to 
appear  and  they  swore  to  the  value  of  these 
franchises  being  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  million  dollars,  so  it  is  not  guess  work 
nor  hearsay. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  if  the  fran- 
chises of  five  companies  in  Chicago  were 
worth  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions 
in  1900,  practically  all  of  which  escaped, 
and  this  had  been  going  on  for  over  twenty- 
five  years,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  m  every 
other  large  city  in  the  state,  not  to  mention 
the  railroads,  that  five  billions  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  total  escaping. 
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It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  tnat  one- 
fifth  of  this  full  value  should  be  taken  for 
all  the  years  escaped.  Our  law  until  1899 
provided  that  the  full  value  should  be  the 
assessed  value.  In  1899  for  the  first  time 
the  assessed  value  was  made  one-fifth  of  the 
full  value.  So  a  larger  sum  than  five  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  due  on  the  property 
escaping,  in  fact  over  twenty  millions  are 
due  (in  taxes). 

You  see  we  have  been  careful  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  class  of  property  that 
derives  its  value  wholly  from  the  gift  of  the 
people,  the  franchises.  Not  one  dollar  of 
that  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions 
represent  the  companies'  investment,  it  is 
the  value  of  the  privileges  of  the  companies 
in  the  streets  and  highways,  and  in  justice 
the  whole  income  on  this  valuation  belongs 
to  the  community,  not  the  i  per  cent,  (or 
thereabouts)  which  our  law  provides  tor  m 
taxes.  Five  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value 
is  the  limit  of  our  tax,  and  as  the  assessed 
value  is  one-fifth  of  full  value,  it  makes  the 
tax  about  i  per  cent,  on  actual  or  full  value. 

The  enormity  of  the  offense  is  not  appre- 
ciated unless  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  the 


companies  refusing  to  pay  the  small  tax  of 
I  per  cent,  on  a  property  that  an  awakened 
community  will  and  must  realize  is  all  its 
own.  Really  the  whole  situation  is  so  bad 
that  it  is  good.  A  paradox,  is  it  not?  But 
we  could  not  wake  this  busy,  rushing  Chi- 
cago up  with  anything  less  than  an  earth- 
quake and  that  is  why  I  call  it  good. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  giving  the 
matter  space  and  would  be  glad  to  tell  yciu 
how  we  propose  making  the  facts  in  the 
tax  situation  of  value  to  the  community 
through  our  School  Extension  Movement, 
if  you  care  to  know. 

We  mean  to  make  our  public  schools  the 
social  centers  of  each  community  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  tax  and 
other  matters  of  vital  importance  and  shall 
be  glad  if  you  are  interested.  I  am  prepar- 
ing a  pamphlet  on  our  tax  work,  but  am  so 
busy  that  I  cannot  give  it  the  time  I  should 
and  it  is  delayed  therefore. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  be- 
speaking for  this  your  j)atience  and  for- 
bearance.    I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  A.  Haley. 


IMPLEMENTS    MADE    BY    THE    INCAS. 
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General   School    News 


The  n^xt  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis. 

The  attendance  at  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers'  Convention  was  Unusually  large. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford. 

Dr.  F,  W.  Lewis,  a  fellow  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897-98,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  Mame. 

Through  the  generosity  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Spellman  Seminary,  a  negro  college  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  receives  an  endowment  of 
$180,000. 

Cornell  will  erect  a  new  geodetric  observa- 
tory, a  fund  to  erect  the  same  having  been 
contributed  by  Gen.  H.  S.  Barnes,  of  New 
York  city. 

Booker  T.  Washington  will  address  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  December 
26th  to  28th. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  at  Bur- 
lington, the  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers' 
Association  has  been  postponed  until  Novem- 
ber 2 1  St  to  23rd. 

Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  Princeton  University.  He 
takes  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Rev.  George  T.  Purves. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams  has  resigned  tne 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Wisconsm, 
owing  to  continued  ill  health.  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Birge  will  succeed  him. 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  University  arc 
attempting  to  arrange  an  international  debate, 
with  Yale  and  Harvard  on  one  side  and  Cam- 
bri<Jge  and  Oxford  on  the  other. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
William  L.  Wilson,  as  president  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  George  H.  Denny. 

Dr.  F.  C.  P.  Bancroft,  principal  of  Phillip 
Andover  Academy,  died  at  Andover,  October 
4th.  He  had  been  connected  with  that  insti- 
tution as  principal  for  twenty-eight  years. 

The  world  loses  a  scholar  of  prominence  by 
the  death  of  James  B.  Greenough  of  the  Har- 
vard faculty.  He  was  author  of  text-books 
recognized  as  having  a  place  among  the  very 
best. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  offered  to  give  Bar- 
nard College  $200,000,  provided  the  college  will 
raise  a  similar  sum  before  the  first  of  next  year. 
The  college  will  attempt  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

After  a  service  of  twenty  years,  Prof.  G.  T.. 
Moore  has  resigned  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  languages  at  Har- 
vard College. 


The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  as 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
take  place  February  22,  1902.  This  is  the  date 
of  the  sixty-sixth  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  that  institution. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  South 
Carolina  have  purchased  books  for  the  public 
schools  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Especial  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  purchase  of  the 
histories  and  readers.  The  histories  of  this 
country  are  from  the  pen  of  a  southern  man.. 

Trustee  Rowland,  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  has  offered  a  resolution  embodying 
propositions  as  follows:  Playgrounds  m  con- 
nection with  all  the  schools;  shower  baths  and 
swimming  tanks;  gymnasiums,  with  instruc- 
tors; free  lectures  in  assembly  halls;  opening  of 
the  schools  after  hours  for  neighborhood  guild 
centers;  free  concerts,  public  meetings  and  en- 
tertainments; establishment  of  branches  of  the 
Chicago  public  library  for  circulation  and 
reference. 

The  New  England  /ournal  of  Education 
says:  During  bicentennial  week  there  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  Yale  library  the  diploma 
awarded  to  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  one  of  the 
first  Yale  graduates,  in  1703.  This  very  val- 
uable document  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  Conn.,  where  for 
nearly  150  years  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
same  house.  The  diploma  was  awarded  at 
the  hrst  Yale  commencement  held  at  Saybrook 
in  1702.  Four  Harvard  graduates  and  one 
man  who  had  been  privately  educated  received 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  while  the  first  Yale 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  awarded  to 
Nathaniel  Chauncey.  Chauncey  was,  accord- 
ingly, the  first  Yale  undergraduate  to  receive 
a  degree. 

About  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  attend  public  schools,  and 
2  per  cent,  of  the  rest  attend  private  schools, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  grand  total  in  all 
schools,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher, 
public  and  private,  for  the  year  ending  July  i, 
1900,  was  17,020,710  pupils,  an  increase  of  ^3,- 
348  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number 
the  enrollment  in  public  institutions  supported 
by  general  and  local  taxes  was  15,443,462. 
Special  institutions,  such  as  evening  schools, 
Indian  schools,  schools  connected  witli  asy- 
lums, reform  schools,  and  other  institutions 
more  or  less  educational  in  their  character,  in- 
crease the  to1?al  number  by  half  a  million  pupils. 
The  statistics,  as  interpreted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, show  a  uniform  consensus  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  nation  in  favor  of  pro- 
viding: secondary  education  at  public  cost.  Pub- 
lic high  schools  have  increased  from  2,526  in 
1890  to  6,005  in  1900. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Yale  University  was  celebrated  October  20th  in 
a  manner  highly  expressive  of  the  greatness 
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of  that  institution  and  the  loyalty  of  her  alum- 
ni. From  very  humble  beginnings  in  1701  this 
institution  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  a  mighty  influence  in 
the  advancement  of  our  nation.  The  colonial 
assembly  in  1701  modestly  incorporated  the 
institution  proposed  by  the  committee  of  ten 
ministers  at  Bradford  as  a  "collegiate  school." 
This  school  was  located  at  Saybrook,  but  there 
was  little  to  mark  the  establishment,  as  the 
students  congregated  in  various  places  near 
the  residences  of  the  instructors,  the  clergy- 


men of  the  various  settlements.  The  "col- 
legiate school,"  practically  without  a  local  hab- 
itation, was  located  by  the  trustees  at  New 
Haven  in  1717,  and  Elihu  Yale,  ^yho  was  a  son 
of  New  Haven,  was  asked  to  assist  the  institu- 
tion. Yale  was  then  in  India  as  governor  of 
the  East  India  company.  He  responded  by 
sending  a  box  of  books,  a  portrait  of  the  king 
and  goods  from  India  that  sold  in  Boston  for 
£500.  The  first  college  building  in  New  Haven, 
a  wooden  building,  was  thereafter  named  Yale 
ColIe.G:c. 


Ii\  tKe  ScKools  of  the  State 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Apfointmbnts 


Daie 

County 

Dist. 

Place 

Conductor 

Instructor  in 
Drwing 

Inspector  in 

KNOLISH 

Dec 

2 
2 
9 
9 
9 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Niagara. 

Onondaga.... 

Tompkins 

Nia^rara 

Livingston . . . 

Broome 

Oneida 

Otsego 

Montgomery. 

Otsego 

Steuben 

2 
8 

1 

r 
2 
2 

8 

1 

1 

"2 
8 

Wilson 

Sanford 

Miss  Kice 

Miss  Collier 

MtssSchreiber... 

Manlius   

Shaver 

Trnmansburg. . . . 

Middleport 

Mount  Morris  ... 
Whitney  Point... 
Camden               ... 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

MissSchreiber... 

Smith 

Miss  Collier  . .     . . 

Shaver 

Smith 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

MissSchreiber... 
Miss  Collier 

Cooperstown 

Baldwinsville.... 

KortPlain  

Oneonta 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

Shaver 

Williams 

MissSchreiber... 

Smith 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

MissSchreiber... 

Canisteo 

Miss  Collier 

[Note. — We  desire  to  cover  the  important 
school  news  of  the  state.  Teachers  will  confer 
on  us  a  favor  by  sending  important  news,  cata- 
logues of  schools,  and  programs  of  teachers' 
meetings.] 


AT  LARGE 


Columbia  University  has  offered  five  scholar- 
ships to  native  Filipinos. 

Prof.  Horatio  Stevens  White  has  resigned 
his  position  as  dean  of  the  Cornell  University 
Faculty  to  become  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
University  faculty. 

Dr.  Henry  Whitehorne  died  recently  at  Sche- 
nectady, aged  86  years.  He  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the  coun- 
try and  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  He  occupied  the  Greek  chair  in 
several  of  the  leading  American  Universities. 

Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould  has  given  to  New 
York  University  two  prize  scholarships  in 
favor  of  young  men  graduating  from  the  high 
schools  of  Tarrytown  and  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson.  The  funds  amount  to  $12,000.  She 
has  also  given  $10,000  to  Vassar  College  in 
favor  of  the  young  women  of  these  villages. 

Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Huntington,  formerly  of 
Rochester,  is  now  chancellor  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Lincoln,  Neb.  His  suggestions 
that  the  assassin  of  President  McKinley  should 
not   be   buried  in  American  siol,  but  in  mid- 


Atlantic,  has  caused  considerable  favorable 
comment. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Charles 
R.  Skinner  has  appointed  Arthur  M.  Wright 
as  his  second  deputy,  in  place  of  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  resigned.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  chief 
inspector  of  the  department  of  compulsory 
attendance.  Mr.  Rogers  assumes  charge  of 
the  educational  exhibit  of  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition. 

An  examination  for  licenses  to  teach  in  high 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  will  be  held 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  2  and  3,  1901, 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Park  Avenue  and  sgth  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  Oral  examinations 
will  be  given  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, fiach  applicant's  record  will  be  con- 
sidered in  making  up  his  mark  on  the  oral 
examination. 

The  New  York  State  Assembly  of  Mothers 
has  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Mrs.  David  O.  Mears,  Albany;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Henry  Osgood  Holland,  Buflalo; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings, 
New  York  City;  third  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Lockwood,  Rochester;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Almon  Hensley,  New  Rochelle; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  John  D.  Whish, 
37  Chestnut  Street,  Albany;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Fannie  J.  Bailey,  95  Eagle  Street,  Albany; 
auditor,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hughitt,  83  Seymour 
Street,  Auburn. 
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COUNTIES 

Albany.— The  Albany  Mother's  Club  held  a 
parent-teachers'  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the 
high  school  building.  The  object  of  these 
meetings  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  parent.  Commis- 
sioner Harlan  P.  French  presided.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  State  Superintendent 
Charles  R.  Skinner  and  Mrs.  Margaret  A. 
Mooney.  The  latter  talked  upon  the  subject, 
"The  Children's  Reading."— St.  Agnes'  School 
opened  for  the  year's  work  under  most  favora- 
ble auspices.  The  school  under  the  new  sys- 
tem is  as  follows:  Officers  of  the  school,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  bishop  of  Albany,  president  and  rector,  in 
charge  of  department  o^  Faith  and  Religion; 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Boyd,  principal  emerita;  lec- 
turers, the  Rev.  George  G.  Carter,  S.  T.  D., 
Butler's  Analogy;  Louis  Boss,  F.  A.  R.  S.  A., 
Astronomy;  Walter  L.  Palmer,  N.  A.  S.  A.  A., 
Painting;  head  of  the  school.  Miss  Catherine 
Regina  Seabury.  Proctors  to  attend  to  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  a  tutor  to  assist 
backward  pupils  is  a  new  feature. — Supt.  Hay- 
ward  has  recommended  the  closing  of  the 
schools  of  Cohoes  for  two  days,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  an  institute  in  that  city. 

Allegany.  —  Commissioner  D'Autremont  has 
made  a  tour  of  the  district  schools  with  State 
Inspector  Sullivan.  As  a  result,  several  school 
districts  have  lost  their  public  money  and  all 
have  been  waked  up. — Almond  has  been  raised 
to  the  high  school  grade.  Mr.  N.  Floyd  Harris 
has  been  retained  as  principal.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Fredonia  Normal.  Miss  Florence  J.  Johnson, 
of  Jamestown,  and  Miss  Bessie  Smith,  of  Java, 
N.  Y.,  both  graduates  of  Fredonia  Normal,  assist 
in  the  high  school  work.  Miss  Grace  Alberti,  of 
Syracuse,  and  Miss  Maude  Fuller,  of  South  Dans- 
ville,  both  graduates  of  Geneseo  Normal,  have 
the  intermediate  and  primary.  Miss  Lillian  Wald- 
mer,  of  West  Haverstraw,  N,  Y.,  a  graduate  of 
the  Boston  Conservatory,  has  charge  of  the  music. 
This  school  has  jumped  from  a  district  school  to 
a  high  school  in  four  years. — Filmore  has  a  new 
union  school,  reported  in  fine  shape  and  starting 
off  with  good  promises. — Alfred  has  a  free  high 
school  for  the  first  time. — Miss  Elizabeth  Ostran- 
der,  a  graduate  of  Alfred  University,  and  for  ten 
years  preceptress  at  Belmont,  is  now  connected 
with  the  schools  of  Owego. — A  spelling  contest 
is  being  arranged  for  a  part  of  the  pfbgram  of 
the  next  institute  in  the  first  district.  All  schools 
will  take  part. 

Broome. — According  to  report  the  village  of 
Union  is  much  in  need  of  a  new  and  adequate 
school  building.  The  school  in  that  town  is  m 
good  condition,  and  the  pity  is  that  its  build- 
ing is  not  also. — Miss  Lillian  Constance  Swift, 
a  former  very  successful  and  popular  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Binghamton  high  school,  has 
sailed  for  Italy.  She  has  secured  a  position  ab 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Florence  School  of 
Languages.  Her  loss  to  Binghamton  is  very 
keenly  felt. 

Chautauqua. — The  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  normal  school  building  at  Fredonia 


was  an  event  of  unusual  interest.  The  address 
of  the  day  was  given  by  Speaker  S.  Fred  Nixon 
of  the  New  York  Assembly.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  educational  matters  in  Chatan- 
qua  county.  Assemblyman  Nixon  has  been  a 
very  good  friend  of  the  normal  school,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  new  building. — ^The  many  friends 
of  Wendall  Tice,  class  of  1901,  Fredonia  Nor- 
mal School,  regret  his  untimely  death.  He  was 
teaching  at  Allegany. — At  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute for  Suffolk  county,  a  roll  of  Fredonia 
Normal  graduates  was  called,  and  the  follow- 
ing responded:  Miss  Kate  Skillings,  '01,  Pat- 
chogue;  Miss  Ruth  Wilson,  '01,  Sag  Harbor; 
Miss  Mary  Burnham,  '01,  Patchogue;  Miss  Leo 
Hurlburt,  '00,  Patchogue;  Miss  Lucia  Hoffman, 
'00,  Patchogue;  Miss  Alice  Baldwin,  '99,  Green- 
port;  C.  E.  Crawford,  '98,  Lake  Grove;  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Deland  Crawford,  Lake  Grove. — Mrs. 
Festus  Day,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Fredonia 
Normal  School,  died  recently. — ^Two  teachers 
attending  the  institute  at  Dunkirk  blew  out  the 
gas  in  their  room  at  a  private  residence  upon 
retiring.  They  narrowly  escaped  a  fatal  result. 
— The  institute  at  Dunkirk  was  a  county  msti- 
tute  this  year.  Nearly  six  hundred  teachers 
were  registered.  It  was  in  every  way  a  success, 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  feature. — We 
have  received  announcement  of  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Alpa  Lilian  Meeder  of  Forrestville,  a 
recent  successful  teacher  in  the  Allegany  high 
school,  and  Mr.  Adams  Phillips.  Both  arc 
graduates  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  is  also  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Clinton. — Miss  Clara  D.  Matthews,  of  New- 
ark, N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Brockport  Nor- 
mal School,  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Plattsburg  Normal  School. 

Cortland. — The  board  of  education  of  Cort- 
land have  asked  the  people  of  that  city  for  an 
appropriation  of  $19,500  to  build  an  addition  to 
the  Central  school.  It  has  become  necessary 
to  provide  an  academic  department  for  the  resi- 
dent pupils,  as  the  full  number  of  such  can  no 
longer  be  accommodated  in  the  normal  school. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State 
could  be  compelled  under  the  provisions  for 
erection  of  the  normal  school  to  accommodate 
these  pupils  seems  to  have  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  board  that  such  demands 
by  the  city  cannot  be  enforced. — ^Through  the 
efforts  of  the  principal,  John  Ortho  Lansing,  the 
Truxton  union  school  was  advanced  to  the  high 
school  grade  by  the  Regents,  October  ist.  Prin- 
cipal Lansing  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  county,  as  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Truxton  school,  but  by  his 
labors  as  president  of  the  county  association. 

Eric. — ^The  school  children  of  Buffalo  were 
allowed  the  important  advantage  of  visiting  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  reduced  rates. — 
The  first  meeting  this  term  of  the  Buffalo 
School  Principals'  Association  was  held  in  the 
Municipal  building.  Principal  T.  B.  Lovcll, 
LL.  D.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  furnished  a  paper 
on  "Self-Expression  in  Reading,"  in  the  dis- 
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cussion  on  which  Supt.  Emerson,  Supt.  Taylor, 
of  NiaRara  Falls,  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender  and  C.  N. 
Millard  participated.  Short  addresses  were 
made  by  Supt.  Diamond,  of  Tonawanda,  and 
Principal  Alvord,  of  School  No.  26. — A  com- 
parison of  the  reports  of  the  school  years  end- 
ing July  31,  1900,  and  July  31,  1901,  in  Com- 
missioner William  E.  Pierce's  district  shows  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  valuation  of  school 
property,  days  attendance  and  daily  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  It  shows  that  there  are  65  nor- 
mal graduates  among  the  teachers  in  his  dis- 
trict. The  report  shows  a  decrease  in  the  male 
teaching  force,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  female  teaching  force.  There  are  now 
37  males  and  133  females. 

Greene. — ^The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Athens, 
October  26.  The  following  officiated:  Presi- 
dent, Commissioner  Orin  Q.  Flint;  vice- 
president,  W.  L.  Millias,  Valatia;  secretary. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Greene,  Catskill;  treasurer, 
George  C.  Lang,  Athens;  executive  committee, 
R.  A.  Mabie,  Coe3rmans,  F.  J.  Sagendorph, 
Hudson,  and  Commissioner  Orin  Q.  Flint, 
Athens.  The  program  was  as  follows:  "Teach- 
ing of  Patriotism,"  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Behler, 
Valatie;  "Ways  and  Means  of  Inspiring  Pupils 
to  be  Honorable,"  Supt.  Fred  Moulton,  Sauger- 
ties;  "The  Gospel  of  Rest,"  Miss  Florence  T. 
Wardle,  Coxsackie;  Address,  Prof.  I.  H.  Stout 
A.  M.,  State  Supervisor  of  Teachers'  Institutes; 
"Geography,"  Miss  Maybell  G.  Bush,  Athens; 
"Practical  Work  in  Elementary  Zoologv," 
Prof.  L.  I.  Holdredge,  Hudson.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Prof.  Winthrop  P.  Millias,  Valatie; 
vice-president.  Prof.  Charles  Hale,  Catskill; 
secretary,  Miss  Clara  L.  Greene,  Catskill;  treas- 
urer, Prof.  Scott  Youmans,  Kinderhook;  execu- 
tive committee,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mace,  Catskill,  and 
Miss  Florence  T.  Wardle,  Coxsackie.  The  next 
place  of  meeting  is  Hudson  in  May. — The  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  Teachers'  Association  met  at 
Cairo.  The  following  program  was  given:  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome,  Rev.  J.  C.  French;  Re- 
sponse, President  Charles  D.  Van  Orden; 
Debate,  question.  Resolved,  "That  the  United 
States  Should  Own  Absolutely  the  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canal."  Affirmative,  Marion  Lewis, 
Catskill;  Prin.  MacNaught,  Windham;  Edgar 
Palmer,  Leeds.  Negative,  Prin.  Kingsbury, 
Greenville;  Eugene  Bouton,  Prattsville;  A.  A. 
Disbrow,  East  Windham;  "Penmanship  Arm 
Movement,"  Brztt  Tompkins,  Jewett;  "U.  S. 
History,  Colonial  Period,"  W.  S.  Borthwick, 
Cornwallville;  "Some  Aims  in  Primary  Teach- 
ing," Miss  Mabel  Stilson,  Hunter;  Pre- Aca- 
demic English,"  Miss  Francis,  Palenville;  "Disci- 
pline," Nelson  G.  Knowles,  Purling. 

Livingston. — Miss  Mary  V.  Cottrell,  of 
Geneseo,  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City 
schools,  died  recently. 

Monroe. — There  are  20,794  pupils  registered 
in  the  Rochester  schools. — Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert 
has  adopted  a  new  plan  of  holding  institutes 
for  the  teachers  of  Rochester.  Two  grades 
will  be  closed  at  a  time,  the  teachers  to  assem- 


ble at  the  Training  School.  Here  they  will  be 
informally  instructed  by  the  superintendent 
and  the  superintendents  of  departments. — 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  raise  a  fund 
for  carrying  on  lectures  in  the  public  schools 
of  Rochester  on  "Kindness  to  Animals,"  begun 
by  Rev.  James  S.  Root,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rochester  Humane  Society. 

Montgomery. — The  meeting  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Teachers*  Association  was  held 
in  the  High  School  building.  Fort  Plain,  New 
York,  Nov.  2.  The  following  program  was 
presented:  "Percentage  Made  Practical,"  Prin. 
H.  W.  Van  Allen,  Amsterdam;  Discussion  led 
by  Prin.  Z.  L.  Myers,  Nelliston;  "Regents 
Credentials,"  general  discussion  opened  by 
Prin.  E.  B.  Robbins,  Fonda;  "How  Can  we 
Teach  Pupils  Economy  in  Study?"  Prin.  Wil- 
bur F.  Lynch,  Amsterdam;  Discussion  begun 
by  Prin.  G.  M.  Wiley,  Palatine  Bridge;  Report 
of  Committee  on  Institutes,  Prin.  Schuyler  F. 
Herron,  Canajoharie.  Henry  Wheaton,  presi- 
dent, and  Mary  E.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer. 

Niagara. — The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
•Niagara  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  new  Felton  High  School,  About 
three  hundred  teachers  from  Lockport,  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  other  places  in  Niagara  county 
were  present.  Hon.  Dow.  Vroman  made  the 
principal  address.  Mr.  Vroman  was  at  his 
best  and  delivered  a  scholarly  and  interesting 
address.  Principal  Morelock,  of  the  Lockport 
High  School,  and  Supt.  Drummond,  of  the 
South  Side  schools,  also  spoke. 

Oneida. — Miss  Grace  O'Neill  has  been  elected 
a  teacher  in  the  Rome  schools. — Mrs.  A.  M. 
Wright  has  donated  to  the  Waterville  High 
School  a  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  which 
has  been  made  by  her  sons  in  the  years  past 
and  which  niimbers  several  hundred.  The  gift 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  faculty  and 
pupils  of  the  High  School. — Miss.  Wilhemina 
S.  Abeling,  of  Massena,  has  been  elected  train- 
ing class  teacher  in  the  Boonville  High  School. 
She  is  a  successful  teacher. 

Onondaga. — ^The  October  meeting  of  the 
Onondaga  Educational  Council  was  held  at 
Syracuse.  A.  S.  Knapp,  of  Manlius,  president 
ot  the  council,  gave  an  address,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  council,  and  what 
they  should  accomplish.  W.  D.  Lewis,  re- 
cently elected  vice-president,  tendered  his 
resignation  on  account  of  duties  at  the  univer- 
sity. Prof.  William  H.  Mace,  Ph.  D.,  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  spoke  on  "Fundamentals  in 
History  Teaching."  "The  teacher's  knowledge 
and  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  history  differ," 
he  said,  "and  they  should  differ.  There  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  knowledge.  It 
should  be  a  pedagogical  knowledge.  The 
teacher  must  be  the  dictator  of  the  thinking 
knowledge  of  the  pupil.  Hence  the  teacher 
must  have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
science  to  be  taught.  The  pupil  must  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  language  in  which  the  his- 
toric subject  is  related.  But  this  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.    Then  the  power  of  imagina- 
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tion  must  have  its  part,  so  that  they  can  see 
from  the  nature  of  the  event  of  what  was  trans- 
piring. It  is  for  the  teacher  to  direct  his  power 
of  imagination.  The  interest  which  you  arouse 
in  the  pupil  depends  upon  your  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental,  and  the  power  to  distinguish 
what  really  lies  behind  your  subject.  Another 
fundamental  which  must  be  understood  by  the 
teacher  and  pupil  is  that  the  meaning  of  history 
is  a  moving,  growing  force  and  energy.  The 
idea  lives  and  grows.  The  process  of  compari- 
son and  the  process  of  association  must  be 
appealed  to."  Professor  Mace  in  conclusion 
spoke  of  the  ideal  toward  which  every  teacher 
should  struggle.  Principal  W.  H.  Scott,  of 
Porter  school,  opened  the  discussion,  which 
was  participated  in  by  many  of  the  principals. 
— Judge  A.  J.  Northrup  spoke  before  the  His- 
torical Association  of  Syracuse  University  in 
the  history  seminar  room  in  the  Hall  of  Lan- 
guages recently  on  "Popular  Lecturers."  Judge 
Northrup  described  the  period  before  the  Civil 
war  when  lyceum  lectures  were  in  vogue  as  a 
means  of  popular  education.  He  told  reminis- 
cences of  famous  speakers  that  he  had  heard 
in  those  days.  The  annual  election  of  officers 
of  the  association  followed.  The  following 
were  elected:  President,  Prof.  A.  C.  Flick; 
vice-president,  Dix  H.  Rowland;  secretary, 
Dayton  Ellis,  '02;  assistant  secretary,  Elwood 
Shafer,  '03;  treasurer,  John  Sadler;  assistant 
treasurer.  Miss  Ethel  Markham,  '03;  librarian, 
L.  E.  Carter,  '02;  assistant  librarians,  Miss 
Lura  Emens,  '03,  and  F.  H.  Edson,  '03. 

Orange. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Orange 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Highland  Falls.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gram: Address  of  Welcome,  Prin.  S.  H.  Mc- 
Ilroy,  Highland  Falls;  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Orange  County  Teachers'  Association,  Prin. 
Orville  Eichenberg,  Monroe;  Ariierican  His- 
tory, Prin.  O.  Montrose,  Cold  Spring;  Compo- 
sition, Miss  Blanche  M.  Harris,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson;  Geography  plus  Physiography,  Miss 
Elizabeth  W.  Kipp,  Goshen;  The  Teachers' 
Problem,  Prin.  Lincoln  R.  Long,  Walden. 
Officers  of  the  association:  President,  Prin.  F. 
C.  White,  Cornwall-on-Hudson;  first  vice- 
president,  Miss  Mertie  N.  Osterhout,  Middle- 
town;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Kipp,  Goshen;  secretary,  Prin.  Orville  Eichen- 
berg, Monroe;  treasurer.  Miss  Sarah  W.  Snow- 
den,  Newburgh. 

Oswego. — ^A.  D.  Miller,  ex-principal  of  the 
Parish  school,  has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  Stockport,  Ohio. — 
George  C.  French,  of  Mexico,  has  given  $4,000 
to  Syracuse  University,  to  found  a  chair  of 
mathematics  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother,  the 
late  Dean  John  R.  French,  of  that  institution. — 
The  Teachers'  Association  meeting  was  held 
in  the  new  school  building  at  Oswego  Falls, 
October  26,  1901.  Program:  Advanced  Read- 
ing, Prof.  C.  D.  Hill;  Elementary  Science,  Mr. 
Lindall;  Discipline,  Prin.  W.  S.  Gardner;  Value 
of  Nature  Study,  Miss  Jennie  Robson;  Calis- 
•thenic    Exercise,    Miss   Williams;     Patriotism, 


Prin.  W.  A.  Prichard;  Primary  Work,  Miss 
Holdredge;  Arithmetic,  Prin.  Lockwood;  His- 
tory, F.  H.  Fullar.  C.  D.  Hill  is  president  of 
the  association.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at 
Oswego,  December  14. 

Schuyler. — ^The  Schuyler  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Watkins,  November  2,  and 
discussed  the  following  topics:  Aims  of  Liter- 
ary Study,  Miss  Hawse,  Miss  Knauss  and  Miss 
Bower;  Geography — ^Topical  Recitations,  Miss 
MacClure,  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Toughey  and  Miss 
Spaulding;  Aims  in  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Mr. 
Probes,  Mr.  Babcock  and  Miss  Kennedy; 
United  States  History,  Mr.  Howell,  Miss  Mac- 
Intyre  and  Mr.  Burr;  Primary  Reading,  Miss 
Maloney,  Miss  Van  Doren,  Miss  Tichenor  and 
Miss  Peck;  Discipline,  Mr.  Knowles  and  Mr. 
Johnson;  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Miss  Mary 
Halpin,  Mr.  Burrell  and  Mrs.  Gulick,  George 
R.  Lamson,  president;  Miss  E.  A.  Maloney, 
vice-president;  Miss  Carolyn  Gaylord,  secre- 
tary, and  Adam  Babcock,  treasurer,  arc  the 
officers. 

Ulster. — ^The  school  at  Marlborough  has 
been  closed  on  account  of  small-pox  in  that 
village. — ^The  regular  meeting  of  the  Teachers* 
Association  of  the  First  Commissioner  district, 
Ulster  County,  was  held  at  Kingston,  Satur- 
day. Principal  Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  was  on  the  pro- 
gram. Principal  Myron  J.  Michael,  of  King- 
ston Free  Academy,  Prin.  John  E.  Shull,  of 
Ulster  Academy,  Principal  Franklin  P.  Coons, 
of  school  No.  II,  Kingston,  Miss  Ophelia  Rise- 
ley,  of  school  No.  4,  Hurley,  and  Principal 
William  A.  McConnell,  of  school  No.  4,  King- 
ston, were  the  principal  speakeiS/ 

Warren. — ^The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  Saturday,  October  19,  at  the  High  School, 
Caldwell.  "How  to  Grade  the  So-Called 
Graded  Schools,"  led  by  Supt.  Elbert  W.  Grif- 
fith, Glens  Falls;  Reading  and  Class  Exercise, 
Supt.  W.  W.  Howe,  Whitehall;  Composition 
Work  for  the  Grades,  "What  and  How  to 
Teach,"  led  by  Prin.  A.  J.  Matthews,  Glens 
Falls;  "What  and  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic 
the  First  Three  Years  in  School,"  Miss  Lillian 
M.  Loveland,  Glens  Falls;  Question  Box,  Prin. 
Ezra  W.  Benedict,  Warrensburg.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  association  is  composed  of  Prin- 
cipal C  Keller,  Luzerne,  president;  Miss  Marian 
C.  Smith,  Chestertown,  secretary;  Commissioner 
Loyal  L.  Davis,  Commissioner  Fred  W.  Allen, 
and  Principal  George  C.  Perry,  Caldwell. 

Westchester.— The  fall  meeting  of  the  West- 
chester County  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
on  Saturday,  November  2,  in  the  High  School 
Building,  Portchester.  Following  is  the  pro- 
gram: Talk  on  Geography  and  Methods  of 
Presenting  Work,  Miss  L.  Connolly;  Address, 
"What  the  Business  Man  has  a  Right  to  Expect 
of  the  Schools,"  Mr.  Dill,  LL.  D.;  Address, 
"Common  Things  in  School  Life,"  Supt.  Chas. 
E.  Gorton.  E.  G.  Lantman,  president  of  tjhe 
association,  and  R.  A.  McDonald,  secretary. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Training  Schools  for  Teachers  of  the 
City  of  New  York  will  be  conducted  by  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  6, 
8,  9  and  lo,  1902,  commencing  at  9:15  a.  m.,  as 
follows:  For  admission  to  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  at  the  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  119th  Street,  near  Second 
Avenue.  For  admission  to  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  at  the  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  Ryerson  Street,  near 
Myrtle  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Manhattan. — The  report  of  Supt.  John  Jasper 
for  the  opening  weeks  of  the  school  year  is  of 
interest.  It  shows  some  of  the  conditions  that 
most  need  a  remedy:  Attendance  of  pupils  on 
June  28,  223,853;  attendance  of  pupils  Septem- 
ber 2:j,  246,980;  average  attendance  for  three 
weeks  ending  September  27,  239,226;  number 
of  classes  September  27:  whole  day,  5,473,  part 
time,  374;  register  of  pupils  at  close  of  school 
September  27,  265,947;  number  of  regular 
teachers,  including  principals,  present  Septem- 
ber ^,  5,951;  number  of  children  on  waiting  list 
at  close  of  school  September  27,  3,720;  number 
of  children  in  part-time  classes  September  27, 
19*309;  number  of  vacant  sittings  at  close  of 
school  September  27,  23,044. — The  Primary 
Teachers'  Association  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  Marguerite  A.  Elger;  secre- 
tary, Margaret  G.  Dugan;  treasurer,  Anna  M. 
McGean. — Prin.  William  J.  O'Shea  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  new  school  No.  171. — 
More  than  one  hundred  teachers  have  resigned 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation. — ^The  October  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Schoolmaster's  Club,  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Dennis.  Rev.  Charles  Town- 
send,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner were  on  the  program.  Supt.  Skinner's 
address  was  upon  the  topic:  "The  Relation  of 
the  School  to  the  Fostering  of  Patriotism  and 
the  Prevention  of  Anarchy." — The  meeting  of 
the  Primary  Teachers'  Association  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  James  Lee,  associate  superin- 
tendent, upon  the  subject  "Skill  in  Class-Room 
Questioning." — If  the  ante-election  promises  of 
the  mayor-elect  of  Greater  New  York  regard- 
ing the  schools  are  carried  out,  the  schools  will 
be  well  taken  care  of. — The  first  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Educational  Council  was 
held  October  19th.  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson, 
of  New  York,  addressed  the  council  on  "School 
Inspection — Purpose,  Methods,  Results."  Supt. 
I.  E.  Young,  of  New  Rochelle,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  first  sub-division — Purpose. 
Prin.  Henry  E.  Harris,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  opened 
the  discussion  on  the  second  part — Methods. 
Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  opened 
the  discussion  on  the  last — Result.  Thomas  O 
Baker,  secretary;  William  M.  Swingle,  presi- 
dent— Henry  E.  Jenkins  has  been  installed  a«? 
principal  of  school  No.  125;  Miss  Elizabeth  ^ 
Hofer,  of  school  No.  140;   Dr.  W.  P.  McCarthy. 


of  school  No.  63;  Miss  Ellen  Murray,  of  school 
No.  12,  and  Thomas  J.  Boyle,  as  principal  of 
the  boys'  department  of  school  No.  75. — A 
special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  names  of  possible  successors  of  Seth 
Low,  late  president  of  Columbia  University,  to 
the  permanent  presidency  of  that  institution. 
Among  prominent  candidates  are  the  present 
acting  president,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  of  Chicago. — A  strong 
effort  will  be  made  to  combine  classes  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  each  child  a  full  day  in 
school.  —  Schools  number  83  and  172  have 
recently  passed  through  an  experience  that 
shows  how  hopeless  would  be  the  rescue  of  a 
crowded  city  school  without  an  efficient  and 
systematic  fire  drill.  Fire  broke  out  recently 
in  these  buildings,  filling  the  rooms  and  halls 
with  smoke.  In  three  minutes  after  the  gong 
sounded,  in  each  case  the  building  was  emptied 
of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  exit  was  as  or- 
derly as  it  was  rapid. — Magnus  Gross  has  been 
installed  as  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Teachers*  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Normal  College.  The  exercises 
were  purely  formal.  Mr.  Gross  and  the  retir- 
ing president,  Dr.  W.  L.  Ettinger,  made  ad- 
dresses which  were  brief  and  formal.  Mr. 
Gross  is  the  principal  of  the  school  at  Eightieth 
street  and  Madison  avenue. — The  fourth  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
High  School  Teachers  of  German  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square,  October  19. 
Address  by  Prof.  Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  of 
New  York  University,  on  "Teaching  Literature 
in  the  Secondary  Schools." — There  is  a  registry 
of  755  at  the  Teachers'  College,  The  registra- 
tion for  1900  was  616. — The  general  Topic  for 
discussion  at  the  first  dinner  of  the  Male 
Teachers'  Association,  Saturday,  October  26, 
was  "The  Elementary  School  as  a  Preparation 
for  the  High  School."  The  discussion  was  led 
by  Superintendent  John  Jasper,  Associate 
Superintendents  Lee  and  Straubenmuller,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea  and  Mr.  Magnus  Gross. 
— The  marriage  of  MibS  Jessie  McDonald,  a 
teacher  in  No.  97,  at  Westchester,  and  Russell 
Doubleday,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  was  solemnized  recently. 

Brooklyn. — Associate  Superintendent  John 
H.  Walsh  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Superintendent 
Edward  G.  Ward.  He  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Brooklyn  schools. — Miss  Angela 
A.  M.  Keyes,  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  East- 
ern District  High  School,  has  been  elected  a 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers. — The  board  of  education  has 
arranged  for  one  free  lecture  per  week. — 
The  Brooklyn  Citizen  speaks  of  Dr.  William 
Mc Andrews  in  this  manner:  "When  the  ener- 
getic and  able  William  McAndrew  is  advanced 
from  the  principalship  of  Public  School  No.  44 
to  the  principalship  of  a  high  school  or  to  an 
associate  siiperintendency  he  will  leave  behind 
him  a  school  building  filled  with  beautiful  pic- 
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tures  and  a  selection  of  lantern  slides  that  are 
certain  to  be  the  envy  of  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem." Then  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  na^ 
secured  the  co-operation  of  about  one  hundred 
patrons  of  his  school  to  help  him  work  out  his 
ambition  to  beautify  the  school  building  with 
pictures  and  provide  lantern  slides  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrated  lessons. — The  opening  con- 
ference on  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the 
schools  of  Brooklyn  was  largely  attended. 
These  conferences  are  under  direction  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  department  of  geography, 
of  which  Dr.  William  McAndrew  is  president. 
'Ihe  addresses  were  none  of  them  more  than 
ten  minutes  in  length,  to  the  point,  and  the 
conference  was  an  animated  one,  in  which  a 
number  took  part,  for  the  chairman  allowed  no 
stagnation.  Miss  Lucilla  £.  Smith,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  made 
the  first  address  on  the  correlation  of  the  diver- 
sions of  geography.  "Use  of  Illustrative 
Material  in  Class  Rooms"  was  ably  handled  by 
Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Dr.  John  Mickle- 
borough,  principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School, 
the  institute  lecturer  on  geography,  next  spoke 
on  map  drawings  as  an  aid  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy and  history. — ^The  board  of  education 
have  completed  plans  for  a  new  school  building 
on  Leonard  Street,  between  McKibbin  and 
Boerum  Streets.  This  is  in  one  of  the  most 
congested  sections  of  Brooklyn. 

Queens. — At  its  first  meeting  for  the  fall  the 
Queens  borough  Teachers'  Association  elected 
Dr.  Charles  Jesup  Jennings,  principal  of  the 
Jamaica  High  School,  as  president,  succeeding 
Dr.  Matthew  D.  Quinn,  of  Long  Island  City. 
Other  officers  were:  Miss  Julia  Greene,  of 
Long  Island  City,  and  Dr.  Fred  H.  Meade,  of 
Winfield,  second  vice-presidents;  B.  H.  Thorpe, 
of  Jamaica,  corresponding  secretary;  Edward 
M.  Hopkins,  of  Long  Island  City,  treasurer; 
Principal  Delamain,  of  College  Point,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors.  Dr.  Walter  B. 
Gunnison,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Supt.  £.  L. 
Stevens,  addressed  the  association. 

Richmond. — Plans  for  the  new  building  ot 
High  School  No.  i  have  been  made  and  pro- 
vide for  an  up-to-date  school  building,  fire- 
proof, three  stories  in  height,  and  constructed 
of  gray  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The 
style  is  what  is  known  as  English  collegiate, 
and  the  principal  feature  is  a  central  tower  112 
feet  hight,  and  rising  a  short  distance  above 
the  main  roof. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  has  issued  college  graduate 
certificates,  good  for  life  in  this  state,  to  the 
following-named  persons:  Fanny  Thompson 
Pendleton,  Hornellsville,  Wellesley  College, 
1891;  Emilie  Jenny  Goulding,  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse University,  1895;  Sarah  Tumim,  Syracuse, 
Syracuse    University,    1896;     Florence    Louise 


Williams,  Le  Roy,  Cornell  University.  1898; 
Robert  Burt  Searle,  Jordan,  Hamilton  College, 
1898;  Susan  E.  Van  Wert,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
Cornell  University,  1898;  Belle  Florence 
Briggs,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Smith  College,  1898; 
Harry  C.  Plum,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Harvard 
University,  1897;  Edith  Reed,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Cornell  University,  1898;  Emma  C.  Robinson, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  University, 
1896;  Florence  M.  Crosby,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  Vassar  College,  1897;  Blanche  B.  Richens, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University,  1896;  Alice 
M.  Buss,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Wellesley  College, 
1898;  Grace  H.  Floyd,  Binghamton,  Women '^ 
College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1898. 

He  also  granted  a  college  graduate  certifi- 
cate, good  for  three  years,  to  Dora  Kenyon, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Alfred  University,  1898. 

Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  has  given  another  decision  af- 
fecting the  long  continued  school  trouble  of 
Kingston.  In  July  last  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  department,  showing  that  the  school  buil- 
ding where  the  annual  sdiool  meetings  of  dis- 
trict No.  3  had  formerly  been  held,  was  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  purposes,  and  in  view  of  this, 
much  disorder  had  always  resulted  at  the  meet- 
ings. The  superintendent  made  an  order  direct- 
ing that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  in  Grif- 
fith's hall,  a  more  commodious  meeting  place. 
This  order  resulted  in  the  holding  of  two  meet- 
ings, and  the  election  of  two  sets  of  trustees,  the 
old  board  of  trustees  ignoring  the  order  and  hold- 
ing a  meeting  again  in  the  school  building,  while 
over  300  electors  met  in  Griffith's  hall.  George 
A.  Kerr  and  others  took  an  appeal  to  the  superin- 
tendent from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 
in  the  school -house,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
troubles  of  the  district  was  once  again  brought  np 
lor  review.  Supt.  Skinner  sets  aside  the  elections 
of  the  rival  board  of  trustees  for  irregularities, 
but  instead  of  ordering  a  new  election,  which,  he 
thinks,  would  bring  a  repetition  of  the  folly,  as 
the  old  trustees  had  once  refused  to  obey  his 
order  designating  a  place  for  the  holding  of  the 
school  meeting,  the  superintendent  directs  that 
the  provisions  of  the  consolidated  school  law 
should  prevail,  and  the  old  school  district  officers 
shall  hold  over.  In  his  decision,  he  says  that  the 
Kingston  schools  should  be  put  under  control  of 
a  city  board  of  education,  and  he  trusts  that  be- 
fore another  school  district  meeting  shall  be  held 
in  the  district  that  some  legislation  will  have  been 
enacted,  which  will  permanently  correct  the  evils 
existing  in  the  whole  school  system  of  the  city. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized  announcements.  November,  1901 

General.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  publications  show  an  in- 
crease of  about  fifty  per  cent,  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

On  Friday,  November  8.  Secretary  Parsons  is 
to  pive  an  address  before  he  Massachusetts  Su- 
perintendents' Association '  at  Springfield,  on 
"State  Supervision  of  Educai.on  in  New  York." 
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College  and  High  School 

Medical,  In  September  the  first  medical  ex- 
aminations were  held  under  the  law  as  amended 
in  1901,  permitting  candidates,  after  two  years' 
study  of  medicine,  to  take  the  tests  in  anatomy, 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  and  in  chemistry. 
Only  five  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  who  took  the 
divided  examinations  failed,  as  contrasted  with 
twenty-two  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  all 
subjects. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  medical  boards  held 
in  New  York  city,  October  16,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  requesting  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  State  medical  societies  to  secure 
the  following  amendments  to  the  medical  law : 

1.  To  reduce  the  age  limit  required  for  enter- 
ing the  divided  medical  examinations  in  anatomy, 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  and  in  chemistry  from 
twenty-one  to  nineteen  years. 

2.  To  grant  an  allowance  of  one  year  in  term 
of  study  for  the  medical  degree  to  graduates  of 
college  courses  registered  by  the  Regents  as 
maintaining  proper  standards. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ely,  representing  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  M.  Lee, 
of  Rochester,  the  president  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Board  of  Examiners,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
joint  meeting. 

Inspection.  Requests  for  the  approval  of  eighty- 
one  laboratory  courses  in  science  have  been  re- 
ceived from  secondary  schools.  The  regular 
work  of  inspection  is  farther  advanced  than  ever 
before  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

State  Library  and  Home  Education 

Growth  of  library.  The  library  began  the  new 
fiscal  year  with  320,858  volumes  in  its  working 
collections,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  15,381, 
of  which  7,865  (or  more  than  half)  were  gifts 
and  exchanges.  This  growth  and  the  personal 
interest  evidenced  by  the  many  gifts  are  most 
gratifying,  yet  accessions  requiring  yearly  a  mile 
of  new^  shelving  necessarily  presents  an  embar- 
rassing problem  to  a  library  with  already  over- 
taxed shelf  capacity.  A  partial  temporary  solu- 
tion has  been  found  by  boxing  all  duplicates  and 
storing  them  outside  the  capitol. 

The  report  just  issued  snows  that  gifts  to  the 
library  in  three  years  amounted  to  22,481  vol- 
umes, 277,046  pamphlets  and  13,823  broadsides, 
prog^rams  and  similar  matter,  a  total  of  313,350 
pieces,  exclusive  of  578,940  State  publications, 
which  made  a  grand  total  of  911,868  pieces,  either 
to  be  recorded,  classified,  bound  and  shelved  as 
part  of  the  permanent  collection,  or  to  be  sorted, 
packed,  labeled  and  shipped  to  the  5,000  deposi- 
tories on  the  university  mailing  and  exchange 
lists,  or  to  be  stored  away  for  future  needs. 

Publications.  Since  June  six  bulletins  in  the 
State  library  bibliography  series  have  been  issued. 
Bibliography  26  and  27  are  bound  together  and 
contain  90  pages;  price,  iSc.  Bibliography  26 
(66  pages),  Frobel  and  the  kindergarten,  aims  to 
cover  everything  published  in  English,  including 
kindergarten  periodicals,  parts  of  books  and  scat- 
tered articles.  Bibliography  27  (24  pages), 
Reading  list  for  children's  librarians,  includes  not 
only  those  books  and  articles  on  library  admin- 
istration, but  also  those  on  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  psychology,  ethics,  sociolo<yv  and  educa- 


tion for  the  benefit  of  librarians  who  undertake, 
without  the  advantage  of  pedagogic  training,  "the 
responsible  task  of  influencing  young  readers  at 
the  most  impressionable  time  of  their  lives." 
Bibliography  28,  Reference  list  on  Maine  local 
history  (^148  pages,  price  postpaid  20c.),  shows 
the  resources  of  the  New  York  State  and  the 
Bowdoin  (College  library.  Biblography  29  (32 
pages,  price  postpaid  loc.),  A  selection  from  the 
best  books  of  igoo,  with  notes,  is  an  annotated 
list  of  250  books  published  in  the  United  States 
in  1900,  selected  by  the  book  board  of  New  York 
State  library  and  recommended  to  the  public 
libraries  of  the  State.  To  aid  in  choosing  small 
collections  of  new  books,  three  classes  are  marked : 
books  marked  o,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  are 
suggested  to  libraries  which  must  confine  their 
additions  within  narrow  limits;  thirty  others 
marked  b,  to  be  added  to  those  marked  a,  are 
also  proposed  to  libraries  prepared  to  buy  fifty 
books ;  and  fifty  more  marked  c  may  be  added  to 
a  and  b  to  make  up  100  books.  Bibliography 
30  (82  pages,  price  postpaid  15c.),  Class  list  of 
$300  library  recommended  for  schools,  is  intended 
as  a  guide  for  secondary  schools  and  assumes 
that  an  average  discount  of  one-third  will  be  ob- 
tained except  in  case  of  a  few  net  books.  To  the 
general  list  is  appended  a  selection  of  desirable 
editions  of  books  required  in  regents  courses  in 
English,  American,  German,  French  and  Spanish 
literature,  in  which  are  included  both  library  and 
school  editions,  with  mention  of  many  excellent 
cheap  editions  in  paper  such  as  students  can  af- 
ford to  buy. 

Beginning  with  bibliography  31  (36  pa{[es, 
price  IOC.),  Monopolies  and  trusts  in  America, 
iSgygg,  which  is  the  first  number  of  volume  3, 
these  bulletins  arc  for  economy  reduced  to  State 
document  size. 

Library  school  bulletin  9  (66  pages,  price  15c.), 
Hand-book  of  New  York  State  library  school, 
including  summer  course  and  library  handwrit- 
ing, is  a  revision  of  the  three  library  school  circu- 
lars of  information  formerly  issued  separately  in 
small   size. 

Home  education  bulletin  40  (158  pages,  price 
25c.),  Traveling  libraries,  in  "Field  and  future  of 
traveling  libraries,"  by  Melvil  Dewey,  outlines  the 
various  phases  of  this  movement  and  suggests 
new  applications  of  the  traveling  library  prin- 
ciple. "The  summary  of  New  York  and  other 
traveling  library  systems,"  by  Myrtilla  Avery,  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  administrative  methods  and 
appliances  of  the  New  York  State  system,  and 
gives  the  most  authentic  information  obtainable 
on  every  known  traveling  library  system  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  suggestions  and  infor- 
mation in  this  bulletin  are  nowhere  else  obtain- 
able in  any  one  place,  and  therefore  make  it  the 
leading  authoritv  and  best  reference  book  on 
this  subject. 

Books  for  the  blind.  During  the  past  year  the 
following  books  have  been  published  in  New 
York  point  by  the  New  York  State  library : 

Muir.    Adventure  with  a  dog  and  a  glacier. 

Hale,  Rev.  E.  E.    The  man  without  a  country. 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes.    Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay. 

Parkman.    Frontenac  and  New  France. 

Bryce,  James.     William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  The  queen's  twin  and 
other  stories. 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion.    Via  Crucis. 
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Slocum,  Capt.  Joshua.  Sailing  alone  around 
the  world. 

This  addition  to  their  literature  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  blind  readers  in  New  York,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  orders  for  the  jx)oks  have 
been  received  from  institutions  and  libraries  for 
the  blind  outside  the  State.  So  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  books  previously  printed  for  the  blind 
has  been  older  standard  literature  that  the  best 
of  the  current  books  are  warmly  welcomed. 

Library  school.  The  New  York  State  library 
school  alumni  association,  with  the  advice  of  the 
faculty,  makes  a  yearly  gift  to  the  school  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  some  subject  of  practical 
value  by  a  librarian  of  recognized  standing.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  plan  of  making  the 
alumni  lectures  available  in  print,  those  of  1901 
on  Classification,  by  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson, 
librarian  of  Princeton  University,  have  been 
issued  by  Scribner  in  an  attractive  duodecimo 
volume  of  ^48  pages.  A  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  work  is  a  classified  bibliography  of  the 
subject  covering  146  pages  and  referring  to 
articles  of  even  a  page  or  less  in  length. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

The  meeting  of  the  ^State  Association  of 
School  Boards  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
State  Council  of  School  Superintendents,  at 
Auburn.  Albany  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
holding  the  next  meeting.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  George  B. 
Turner,  Auburn;  first  vice-president,  Benjamin 
Hammond,  Fishkill;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Greenhow,  Hornellsville;  third 
vice-president,  Thomas  H.  Bennett,  Canan- 
daigua;  fourth  vice-president,  H.  D.  Fearon, 
Oneida;  fifth  vice-president,  C.  W.  Hewitt, 
Gouverneur;  treasurer,  John  Garvey,  Frank- 
fort; executive  committee,  Dr.  H.  Ernest 
Schmid,  White  Plains;  W.  A.  Choate,  Brook- 
view;  A.  A.  Bradley,  Lockport;  A.  C.  Tux- 
bury,  North  Tonawanda;  James  R.  Hogan, 
Saranac  Lake. 

The  Council  of  School  Superintendents  will 
also  meet  at  Albany.  They  have  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  J.  C.  Norris. 
Canandaigua;  vice-president,  Edwin  S.  Harris, 
Poughkeepsie;  secretary  and.  treasurer,  F.  J. 
Sagendorph,  Hudson. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  1905  SYLLA- 
BUS COMMITTEE  COMPLETED 

The  Regents*  1905  Syllabus  committee  has  about 
completed  its  reorganization.  The  work,  until 
the  1905  edition  is  issued,  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  principals  and  ex- 
principals  than  has  heretofore  been  the  custom. 
The  names  of  the  various  sub-committees,  their 
present  membership,  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
proposed  work  follows: 

Syllabus  Committee. 

V.  D.  Boynton,  chairman,  superintendent  of 
schools,    Ithaca;    W.    B.    Gunnison,  principal 


Erasmus  High  School,  Brooklyn;  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Teachers*  College,  New  York; 

E.  W.  Lyttle,  Regents'  office,  Albany;  T.  B. 
Lovell,  principal  High  School,  Niagara  Falls; 
D.  L.  Bardwell,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Binghamton;  F.  S.  Fosdick,  principal  Hasten 
Park  High  School,  Buffalo;  C.  C.  Gaines,  presi- 
dent Eastman's  Business  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie; F.  H.  Wood,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Albany. 

Sub-Committees : 

Classics — Principal  Walter  B.  Gunnison, 
chairman,  Brooklyn;  Superintendent  A.  B. 
Blodgett,  Syracuse;  Professor  C.  K.  Gaines. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton;    Mr.  Harry 

F.  Towle,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Prin- 
cipal A.  L.  Goodrich,  High  School,  Utica, 

Mathematics — Professor  David  Eugene 
Smith,  Chairman,  Teachers'  College;  Principal 
Percy  I.  Bugbee,  Oneonta;  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester;  Mr.  L.  L.  Jackson, 
Normal  School,  Brockport;  Mr.  Eugene  P. 
Sisson,  Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton. 

History — Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  Chairman,  Al- 
bany; Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  Col- 
lege; Superintendent  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Corning; 
Principal  E.  E.  Smith,  Cambridge;  Superin- 
tendent H.  J.  Walter,  Waverly. 

English — Principal  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  Chair- 
man, Niagara  Falls;  Professor  James  Morgan 
Hart,  Cornell  University;  Professor  Brainerd 
Kellogg,  Polytechnic,  Brooklyn;  Superin- 
tendent John  Kennedy,  Batavia;  Principal 
Arthur  Marvin,  Schenectady. 

Science — Superintendent  D.  L.  Bardwell, 
chairman,  Binghamton;  Professor  Le  Roy  C. 
Cooley,  Vassar  College;  Professor  R.  E. 
Dodge,  Teachers'  College;  Principal  John  T. 
Buchanan,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  N.  Y. 
City;  E.  R.  Whitney,  High  School,  Bingham- 
ton. 

Modern  Languages — Principal  F.  S.  Fosdick, 
chairman,  Buffalo;  Principal  F.  D.  Blakeslee, 
Cazenovia;  Superintendent  T.  H.  Armstrong, 
Medina;  Professor  Richard  W.  Moore,  Colgate 
University;  Miss  Clara  E.  Schouten,  Normal 
School,  Potsdam. 

Commercial — President  C.  C.  Gaines,  chair- 
man, Poughkeepsie;  HoUis  E.  Dann,  High 
School,  Ithaca;  Principal  Myron  T.  Scudder, 
New  Paltz;  President  Charles  E.  Sprague. 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank,  N.  Y.  City;  War- 
ren L.  Starkey,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Preliminaries — Frank  H.  Wood,  chairman, 
Albany;  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica; 
Superintendent  H.  P.  Emerson,  BuflFalo;  Prin- 
cipal O.  H.  Burritt,  Malone;  Principal  W.  J. 
Deans,  Palmyra. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  each  sub-com- 
mittee devote  its  attention  to  the  study  of 
education  in  this  and  other  states  and  countries 
having  in  view  the  particular  field  covered  "by 
itself.  The  syllabus  committee  holds  a  busi- 
ness session  during  the  holiday  conference; 
sub-committees  meet  subject  to  the  call  of 
their  respective  chairmen.  When  called  upon, 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Academic 
Principals,  the  committee  will  present  an  ab- 
stract  of    its   work   to   the   conference.      The 
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methods  of  consulting  and  keeping  the  princi- 
pals advised  of  its  work  by  means  of  letters, 
circulars  and  published  reports  heretofore  used 
are  to  be  continued. 

In  the  re-organization  of  the  committee,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  have  all  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  state  represented — the 
university,  college,  normal  school,  high  school, 
city  superintendent,  department  teacher,  union 
school,  academy,  and  both  departments  of  ad- 
ministration at  Albany.  It  is  expected  that 
each  sub-committee  will  prepare  a  bibliog- 
raphy, these,  together  with  the  various  reports 
from  the  sub-committees,  to  be  published  with 
the  final  recommendations.  The  co-operation 
of  all  interested  in  the  educational  development 
of  our  state  is  asked. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE 

President  Taylor,  Professor  Dwight  and  Pro- 
fessor Laura  J.  Wylie,  were  the  Vassar  delegates 
to  the  Yale  Be-Centennial  Celebration.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor brought  back  the  bronze  medal,  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  and  given  to  each 
college. 

Professor  Leach,  who  is  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Collegiate  Alumnae,  attended  the  meeting 
in  Buffalo  during  the  past  month. 

Miss  Macudy,  of  the  Greek  department,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Associates  of 
Radcliffe  College. 

During  the  past  month  Professor  Mickelson, 
of  Chicago  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Light 
waves,"  and  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  visited  Vassar  and  lectured 
on  "Australia,  the  new  commonwealth." 


TEACHING  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

It's  up  at  dawn  in  the  morning 
With  breakfast  at  half-past  five. 

Of  pork,  potatoes  and  coffee — 
It's  eat  them  to  keep  alive. 

It's  walking  to  school  through  grasses 
The  poet  calls  dew-impearled. 

But  poetry  loses  its  magic. 
In  the  dew  and  the  damp  and  the  cold. 

It's  hearing  the  reading  classes. 
It's  "setting  copies"  to  write, 

It's  keeping  watch  at  recesses 
And  stopj>ing  the  boys  who  fight. 

It's  patiently  hearing  forever — 
"A  cat"  and  "The  fat  red  hen;" 

It's  showing  Jack  to  make  figures 
And  Susie  to  hold  her  pen. 

It's  trying  to  see  in  their  scrawlings 
A  promise  of  future  success, 

A  teaching  and  training  and  drilling 
And  leaving  with  God  the  rest; 

It's  going  home  at  sunset, 
Ofttimes  with  a  heavy  heart — 

With  the  tear  of  some  undone  duty. 
Of  not  having  done  your  part. 

It's  a  round  of  weary  duties, 

Of  lying  awake  at  night. 
Thinking  of  plans  without  number 

And  trying  to  tell  which  is  right. 

It's  closing  your  eyes  in  slumber 
With  a  thought  of  the  day  that  is  done, 

Feeling  you've  tried  to  do  something 
For  some  of  God's  little  ones. 

— Normal  Echo, 


'HURRAH    FOR   THE    SNOW  ! " 


Prom  Holton  s  Primer. 

4 


Courtesy  Rand,  McNallylCo. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

License  No.  i 

The  following  are  the  questions  in  several  ex- 
amination papers  for  license  No.  i  in  June  last, 
given  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  New  York  city. 
This  is  the  examination  for  the  license  qualifying 
a  teacher  for  appointment  in  New  York  schools: 

METHODS   OF   TEACHING 

Time,  three  hours. 

1.  The  Shell 

The  tiny  shell  is  forlorn, 
Void  of  the  little  living  will 

That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 

Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 

Did  he  push  when  he  was  uncurled 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 

Thro'  his  dim  water-world? 

— Tennyson. 

(a)  State  three  difficulties  children  might  find 
in  understanding  the  above  passage.  ().  {b) 
Describe  how  you  would  remove  each  of  the  dif- 
ficulties stated.  (").  (c)  State  in  detail  how  you 
would  help  pupils  to  read  aloud  so  as  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.     (*). 

2.  PuFf  AND  THE  BaBY 

When  Puff  was  near  the 

baby  here  would  wiggle 
out  of  anyone's  arms. 

One  day  the  baby  was 
lying  on  the  sofa, 

sleeping.     Puff  always  went 
Nearer,  and,  nearer 

till  he  touched  her  nose. 
The  baby  was  crazy 

for  Puff.     Puff  was  a  little 
terrier.     Puff  had  long 

hair. 

(Written  by  a  pupil  of  the  third  school  year.) 

(a)  State  three  classes  of  faults  in  the  above 
composition.  (*).  (b)  A  teacher  corrects  the 
mistakes  and  returns  the  composition  to  be  re- 
written. State,  with  reasons,  what  faults  you  find 
in  this  method.  (*).  (c)  How  would  you  lead 
pupils  to  avoid  each  of  the  faults  stated  in  an- 
swer to  (a)  ?     (•). 

3.  Describe  in  detail  (using  an  example)  a 
good  method  for  teaching  how  to  multiply  by  a 
number  of  two  digits.     C). 

4.  State  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
each  of  the  following  methods:     C^). 

a)  Indicating,  before  a  question  is  given,  the 
pupil  to  be  called  on.  (b)  Looking  fixedly  at  one 
who  is  answering  or  reading  in  class,  {c)  Using 
objects  during  a  review,  (d)  Having  pupils  in 
class  formulate  the  problems  in  arithmetic,  (e) 
Having  pupils  correct  one  another's  spelling  ex- 
ercises. 

5.  A  result  is  given  of  a  pupil's  effort  to  draw 
a  decorative  stamp  and  title  space  for  a  book- 
cover   (using  the  fleur-de-lis). 

(fl)   Criticise  the  design.     (").     (b)   State  how 


you  would  aid  the  pupil  to  correct  it  (*")•  (^) 
Draw  the  design  properly,  full  size,  6^"  x  9".  (*). 
6.  Give  four  topics  in  creography  which  a 
teacher  might  treat  in  connection  with  a  shower 
of  rain.  In  relation  to  each  give  a  question  de- 
signed to  lead  the  children  to  observe  and  to 
think.     (•). 


HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 
Time,  two  hours. 

1.  Explain  the  terms  (a)  "learning  through 
self-activity ;"  (&)  "things  before  words;"  (c) 
"mental  discipline;"  (d)  "harmonious  develop- 
ment;" ie)  "method-whole."     ("). 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  "natural  punish- 
ment?" Illustrate.  Give  an  illustration  of  its 
non-applicability.  (*).  (b)  What  did  Rosseau 
mean  by  "education  according  to  nature?"  De- 
scribe or  illustrate  a  method  of  instruction  that 
you  regard  as  not  "according  to  nature."  (*). 
(c)  What  is  meant  by  "inductive  teaching?^* 
Illustrate  inductive  teaching  with  reference  to 
the  idea  of  a  transitive  verb.  Illustrate  deductive 
teaching  of  the  same  idea.     (*). 

3.  (a)  State,  with  reasons,  whether  the  maxim 
"from  the  simple  to  the  complex"  is  identical  with 
"from  the  known  to  the  unknown."  Illustrate. 
(*).  (b)  Reconcile  the  maxim  "from  the  whole 
to.  its  parts"  with  "from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex."   Illustrate.     (*). 

4.  "Now,  in  training  the  child  the  spontaneous 
attention  must  be  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
volitional,  which  is  weak,  or  rather  does  not  at 
first  exist  at  all ;  but  as  the  time  goes  on,  the  vol- 
itional attention  should  grow  and  become  more 
and  more  independent  of  the  spontaneous." — 
Hinsdale.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  attention 
here  mentioned.  (*).  Give  an  illustration  of  the 
process  mentioned  in  the  first  statement.  (*). 
Give  a  reason  for  the  truth  of  the  second  state- 
ment.    C). 

History  and  Principles  of  Education,  June  i8th: 
Time,  two  hours. 

1.  (a)  What  was  the  Revival  of  Learning? 
When  and  why  did  it  take  place?  (•).  (?) 
What  were  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  Europe  at  time  of  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing? (*).  (f)  Mention  three  changes  or  re- 
forms advocated  by  those  who  sought  to  improve 
upon  the  system  of  instruction  referred  to  in 
(6).    (•). 

2.  (a)  State  a  principle  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  teacher  in  developing  a  faculty  of 
the  mind.  (*).  (b)  Show  by  an  illustration  how 
this  principle  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  im- 
agination; of  the  power  of  observation.     (*). 

3.  (a)  Explain  how  interest  aids  in  the  act  of 
learning.  (*).  (b)  Give  three  ways  in  which  in- 
terest may  be  maintained.  (*).  (c)  Describe 
three  faults  through  which  the  teacher  may  lose 
the  attention  of  the  pupils.     (*). 

4.  "Teaching  is  bringing  knowledge  into  due 
relation  with  the  mind." — Hinsdale,  (a)  Give 
two  requisite  qualifications  of  a  teacher  that  are 
suggested  in  this  statement.  (').  (6)  Explain 
the  expression  "bringing  into  due  relation,"  (■), 
and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  it.     (•). 
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The  following  paper  was  given  on  June  18, 1901 : 
Time,  three  hours. 

1.  Fairy  Song 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Through  bush,  through  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Through  flood,  through  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere, 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioner's  be ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies — fairy  favors, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savors. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drons  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
^  — Shakespeare. 

(a)  State  three  difficulties  children  might  find 
in  reading  understandingly  the  above  passage.  (") . 
(b^  Describe  how  you  would  remove  each  of  the 
difficulties  stated.  (').  (c)  State  two  phonetic 
difficulties  met  by  young  children  in  reading,  and 
state  in  detail  how  you  would  overcome  each 
difficulty.     (*). 

2.  From  Tadpole  to  Frog 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  frog  lays  her  eggs, 
in  the  inside  of  the  egg  is  a  black  speck,  and  in 
two  or  three  weak  little  tadpoles  come  out  of 
them,  they  have  a  round  head,  and  a  tail  on  one 
side,  they  are  one  half  a  inche  long,  they  have  pink 
threads  by  the  side  of  the  neck,  then  they  begin 
to  grow  and  grow,  then  two  legs  come  out  in  the 
back  of  them,  they  join  on  to  the  tail,  and  in  few 
more  days  they  get  two  more  legs  in  the  back  of 
their  eyes,  then  lungs  begin  to  grow  in  the  inside 
if  them  and  the  gills  begin  to  shrinks  and  shrinks 
till  the  tadpoles  lungs  are  all  grown  then  the  gills 
shrink  all  away,  then  there  come  another  change 
the  tadpoles  tails  shrinks  and  shrinks  till  at  last 
it  all  shrinks  away  then  the  tadpoles  is  a  perfect 
frog!  If  the  mother  frog  lays  her  eggs  in  sum- 
mer they  will  grow  very  soon,  but  if  the  mother 
lays  her  eggs  in  winter  it  will  take  an  awful  long 
time  before  they  grow. 

(0)  State  three  classes  of  faults  in  the  above 
composition,  and  state  at  least  one  probable  cause 
of  each  fault.  (").  (b)  A  teacher  corrects  the 
mistakes  and  returns  the  composition  to  be  re- 
written. State,  with  reasons,  what  faults  you  find 
in  this  method.  (*).  (c)  Describe  in  detail  how 
you  would  improve  composition  work  along  the 
lines  of  sentence  construction.     (*). 

3.  A  child  solves  the  example,  "For  the  purpose 
of  meeting  each  other  John  walked  3^  miles  and 
William  walked  2^  miles.  What  was  the  total 
number  of  miles  covered?"  thus: 

3M=I 

t  J  Miles      Ans. 

(fl)  State  the  mistakes  made.  C).  (b)  De- 
scribe how  you  would  lead  the  child  to  solve  the 
problem.     (') . 

4.  An  exercise  in  drawing,  given  a  fourth-year 
pupil  was: 

To  make  a  drawing  of  a  paper  box,  6  in.  x  4  in.  x 
4  in.  of  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  prism,  placed  a 


foot  below  the  eye,  five  feet  in  front,  and  two  feet 
to  the  right.    Drawings  given. 

(a)  Specify  in  what  particulars  each  of  these 
drawings  is  defective.  (*).  (&)  State  how  in 
each  case  you  would  lead  the  child  to  avoid  his 
mistakes.  (*).  (c)  Draw  in  detail  some  visible 
object,  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  like  a  rectangular 
prism.     (*). 

5.  State  briefly  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  each  of  the  following  methods:     (**). 

(a)  Questioning  pupils  in  rotation,  (b)  Re- 
peating a  question,  (c)  Paying  most  attention  to 
the  smartest  or  dullest  pupils  in  a  class,  (d) 
Breaking  off  an  answer  before  completion  and 
asking  another  pupil  to  continue,  (e)  Compel- 
ling pupils  to  write  a  certain  number  of  times 
words  that  they  have  misspelled. 

6.  (a)  What  are  the  causes  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing faults  in  penmanship:     (*). 

Wrong  formation  of  letters;  Want  of  uniform- 
ity in  slant;  Making  the  same  mistake  down  a 
whole  page  of  a  copy-book;  Cramped  writing; 
Excessively  slow  writing.  (6)  How  would  you 
lead  children  to  remedy  these  faults?     ("). 


BOOK  NOTICES 
Ginn  &  Company 

A  History  and  Descriptions  of  Roman  Polit- 
ical   Institutions,    by    Frank    Frost    Abbott. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
A  book  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
further  and  more  thorough  study  of  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject.    The  work  of 
the  author  is  clear,  concise  and  logical.     The 
description,  which  is  indeed  a  fair  exposition 
of    the    principles,    development    and    results    of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Romans,  fol- 
lows the  history  of  their  establishment. 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend,  by  Jermain 
G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.  Ginn  &  Company. 
It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  know  the  stor- 
ies the  stars  have  told  the  peoples  of  our 
planet  during  the  days  of  distant  past.  From 
all  parts  of  the  world  these  legends  have  come. 
The  author  has  made  good  use  of  them;  and 
has  made  from  them  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  little  volume. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

.jOxgs  of  Happy  Life,  by  Sarah  J.  Eddv.  Sil- 
ver. Burdett  &  Company,  New  York. 
A  very  worthy  collection  of  songs  for  morn- 
ing and  other  exercises  of  the  school  room. 
The  selections  are  made  with  the  object  of 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  child  with 
nature  and  the  humane  treatment  of  birds  and 
animals. 

The  Arnold   Primer,  by   Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 

Silver    Burdett    &    Company,    New    York    and 

Boston, 

The  editor  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
primer  days  if  he  might  own  and  "thumb"  an 
Arnold  Primer.    It  is  a  jewel,  and  will  interest 
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even  the  most  languid  child.  That  the  author 
is  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  is  a  gruarantec  that  the 
book  is  sensible  and  logical. 

AsGARD  Stories,  by  Mary  H.  Foster  and  Mabel 
H.  Cummings.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 
New  York. 

A  book  of  delightful  tales  of  the  old  Norse 
mythology,  well  selected  and  well  written. 
The  authors  have  shown  in  this  little  volume 
that  the  legendary  tales  of  this  sturdy  people 
of  the  northland  are  as  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing to  the  young  reader  as  the  myths  and 
legends  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  American 
Classics,  oublished  by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Com- 
pany. New  York,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers. The  selections  included  in  this  list  are 
carefully  made,  and  edited  by  writers  of  repute. 
We  have  examined  Macaula3?s  Lay^s  of  Ancient 
Rome,  The  Holy  Grail,  by  Tennison*  Selected 
Poems,  Burns;  and  :i elected  Essays  of  Charles 
Lamb.  The  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
and  the  complete  annotations  are  especially  strong 
features. 

Forensic   Declamations,   edited   by   A.   Howry 
Espenshade,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution   in  the  Pennsylvania   State   College. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York  city. 
More    than    one    hundred    selections,  taken 
from   the   speeches   of  the   great   orators   of   all 
times,  and  covering  a  variety  of  subjects.    It  is 
a  book  that  is  of  value,  not  alone  to  the  elocu- 
tionist and  debater,  but  to  the  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric and  English.     The  selections  are  entirely 
prose,  and  the  best  variety  of  such  that  we 
have  seen. 

Freshman  English  and  Theme- Correcting  in 
Harvard  College,  by  C.  T.  Copeland,  Lecturer 
on  English  Literature,  and  H.  M.  Rideout,  In- 
structor in  English,  Harvard  University.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Company. 

The  instructors  in  English  at  Harvard  Col-  . 
lege  have  developed  a  unique  system  of  in- 
struction and  training  in  composition,  with 
results  so  successful  that  the  Harvard  course 
in  daily  themes  has  become  widely  known  and 
is  copied  by  teachers  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges all  over  the  country.  These  teachers 
have  learned  how  the  work  is  conducted  at 
Harvard  by  hearsay,  or  by  taking  the  course 
in  the  college  or  in  the  Summer  school,  where 
the  theme  courses  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar. To  these  teachers  and  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  English  composition  work,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  help  to  know  that 
the  Harvard  methods  have  been  described  in 
a  definite  and  practical  manner,  in  this  compact 
little  volume. 


American  Book  Company 

Civics  for  New  York  State,  bv  Charles  De- 
Forest  Hoxie.  American  Book  Company. 
Among  New  York  State  teachers  this  book 
should  be  very  popular.  It  is  a  clear,  concise 
exposition  of  the  forms  and  workings  of  the 
several  governments,  local,  State  and  national. 
The  simple,  direct  style  of  the  author  makes 
the  subject  easily  comprehended. 


New  Education  Readers— Book  IV,  by  A.  J. 
Demarest,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  William  M.  Van 
Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Ber- 
gen, N.  J..  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  book.  The  selection  of  reading 
matter  has  been  well  made,  and  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  sensible.  We  feel  sure  that  a  child 
will  be  lead  to  read  and  appreciate  good  liter- 
ature from  study  of  this  book. 

MuzzARELLfs  Brief  French  Course.     Prepared 

in  Conformity  with  the  New  Laws  of  Sjmtax 

promulgated  by  the  French  Government,  Mardi 

II,  1901.     By   Antoine   Muzzarelli.     American 

Book    Company,    New    York,    Cmcinnati,    and 

Chicago. 

^  This  work  is  prepared  on  the  same  general 

lines  as  the  author's  well-known  and  popular 

two-volume    Academic    French    Course,    and 

alms  at  clearness  combined  with  completeness 

and    thoroughness.      The  grammatical  topics 

discussed   have   been   widely   chosen,   and  all 

matters     of     primary    importance     arc     fully 

treated.    The  exercises  in  reading  and  writing 

French  furnish  abundant  practice  on  all  points 

of  syntax. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 


D.  C 


Lichtenstein,   edited  by   Frank   Vogel. 

Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

A  well-annotated  edition  of  the  historical 
German  novel.  The  author's  abridgement  does 
not  impair  the  essential  features  of  the  story. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics,  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York,  are  too  well  known  among  teachers  to 
need  an  extended  reference. 
These  books  are  bound  in  both  paper  and  cloth, 
at  a  very  low  price.  The  authors  are  well-known 
writers  and  the  stories  are  very  carefully  edited. 


T.  Y.  Crowcll  &  Company 

The  Little  Cave  Dwellers,  by  Ella  Farman 
Pratt;  Little  Sky  High  Below  Stairs,  by 
Hezekiah  Butterworth;  In  the  Poverty  Year, 
by  Marian  Douglas  Little  Dick's  Son,  by 
Kate  Gannett  Wells;  The  Children  of  the 
Valley,  by  Harriet  Prescott  SpofFord :  Marcia 
AND  the  Mayor,  by  .J  L.  Harbour ;  The  Flat- 
iron  and  the  Red  Cloak,  by  Abby  Morton 
Diaz,  and  How  Dexter  Paid  His  Way,  by  B^te 
Upson  Clark,  are  a  set  of  juvenile  books  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
There  is  not  a  book  in  the  list  but  what  will 

delicrht  the  heart  of  a  child.    They  are  from  the 

pens  of  well-known  authors,  and  are  well-printed 

and  bound. 

Talks  With  Great  Workers,  by  Dr.  Orison 
Swett  Marden.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Few  men  have  inspired  the  young  of  his 
<*eneration  as  has  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
the   brilliant   editor  of  Success.    His  books  are 
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A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Pliospliate 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 
completely  worn  out,  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the  needed 
tonic  and  nerve  food. 

A  Tonic  for  Debilitated 
Men  and  Women. 

Gennixie  bears  name  **HoBajx>BD*8"  on  label. 


of  incalculable  value,  and  this  one  is  no  ex- 
ception. It  embodies  exactly  what  its  title 
indicates,  practical  analyses  of  the  successes 
of  men  who  have  accomplished  great  things. 


Miscellaneous 


The  popularity  of  the  Werner  School  Book 
.  Company's  publications  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  cities  adopting  them.  "From  Bos- 
ton to  Cripple  Creek"  is  a  significent  heading 
for  the  list  of  large  places  in  which  adoptions 
have  been  made. 

Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Co.,  Educational  Pub- 
lishers, announce  their  removal  from  68 
Chauncy  St.,  to  147  Sumner  St.,  corner  of 
South.  They  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  their 
many  patrons  at  their  new  and  commodious 
quarters,  and  assure  them  of  the  same  courte- 
ous attention  that  they  have  received  in  the 
past. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry,  by  W. 

F.  Watson,  A.  M.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company, 

New  York. 

This  is  a  book  especially  valuable  in  the 
laboratory.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
elementary  inorganic  chemistry  are  clearly  and 
briefly  explained.  It  should  be  a  popular  book 
among  instructors  of  short  courses  in  this  sub- 
ject. 


Higher  Algebra,  by   George  E.   Atwood.    The 

Morse  Company,  New  York. 

This  book  is  practically  a  supplement  to  At- 
wood's  Standard  School  Algebra.  Beginning 
with  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  it  com- 
bines the  features  of  the  study  of  algebra  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  advanced 
preparatory  schools.  It  will,  no  doubt,  become 
popular  among  teachers  preparing  classes  for 
college. 

The  Rational  Speller,  by  Superintendent  Frank 
J.  Diamond.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

In  the  preface  the  author's  first  sentence 
reads:  "This  is  a  Spelling  Book."  We  hope  it 
may  be  one  that  will  help  raise  the  standard 
of  good  spelling  in  the  American  school.  The 
leading  feature  of  this  book  is  its  classification  of 
words  upon  the  basis  of  form  with  that  part  of 
the  word  likely  to  mislead  the  pupil  as  a  form 
element. 

The  Riverside  Biographical  Series  from  the 
press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston, 
is  well-known  to  our  readers,  and  deservingly 
,  popular.  The  latest  addition  to  this  series  is 
Alexander  Hamilton,  by  C.  A.  Conant,  and 
Washington  Irving,  by  H.  W.  Boynton. 

These  are  biographical  subjects  always  of 
deep  interest  to  Americans,  and  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  same  contained  in  these 
little  books  is  fresh,  ably  considered  and 
valuable. 

The  Social  Spirit  in  America,  by  Charles  Rich- 
mond Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  place  before  the 
general  reader  some  of  the  forms  of  activity 
that  are  being  manifested  in  the  interests  of 
social  reform.  It  is  believed  that  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  manifesting  of  this  social 
spirit  will  greatly  enlarge  the  activity  towards 
social  progress.  The  title  of  a  few  of  the  chap- 
ters will  indicate  the  character  of  the  book: 
"Better  Houses  for  the  People,"  "Public 
Health,"  "Good  Roads  and  Communication," 
"What  Good  Employers  are  Doing,"  "Organi- 
zation of  Wage  Earners,"  "Economic  Co-oper- 
ation of  the  Community,"  "Political  Reforms," 
"Charity  and  Correction,"  and  "The  Social 
Spirit  in  Conflict  with  Anti-Social  Institutions." 
The  chapters  upon  the  "Social  Spirit  in  the 
State  School  System"  and  "Voluntary  Organi- 
zation of  Education*'  are  of  especial  interest  fo 
the  teacher. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Ward's  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  city. 
Graded  series  in  four  books. 

Hochzeit  auf  Capri,  edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Bernhardt.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

O  LocuRA  O  Sautidad,  edited  by  J.  Geddes,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.,  and  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
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Winter   Tourists   Tickets   Now   on   Sale   via 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  announces 
that,  effective  October  15,  1901,  round  trip 
Winter  Excursion  tickets  will  be  placed  on 
sale  to  resort  points  on  its  lines  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  These 
low  rates  taken  in  connection  with  the  super- 
ior service  and  fast  schedules  operated  over 
this  line,  which  is  the  shortest  and  best  to 
Florida  points,  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  planning  Winter  tours.  It  will 
be  distinctly  to  their  advantage  to  obtain  defi- 
nite information,  which  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished by  any  Agent  or  Representative  of  the 
Company. 

J.  C.  H  or  ton,  Eastern  PassV  Agent, 

1 183  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  Doll,  Gen'l  Agt.,  Pass'r  Dept., 

1434  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
C.  L.  Longsdorf,  N.  E.  Pass'r  Agent, 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  R.  Duval,  Passenger  Agent, 

Cont'l  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  burned  district  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
to  be  rebuilt  at  once,  offering  an  opportunity 
of  employment  to  workmen,  and  excellent 
prospect  to  contractors  and  capitalists.    Jack- 


sonville is  reached  from  all  directions  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  System,  which 
offers  unexcelled  facilities  in  the  way  of  sched- 
ules and  through  car  service  to  that  point. 


"Meeting  Public  Problems,"  by  Anna  Seaton 
Schmidt,  is  a  practical  paper  in  the  November 
Donahoe^s,  on  the  methods  adopted  by  some  phil- 
anthropists in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  poor 
in  great  cities.  Of  special  interest  is  that  part 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  supplying  nourish- 
ing food  to  under-fed  school  children. 


The  life  story  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  the  Chi- 
cago philanthropist  who  has  giv^n  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  smaller  colleges  under  conditions 
that  have  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  treasuries 
of  those  colleges  more  than  as  many  millions 
from  other  sources,  is  well  told  in  the  November 
Review  of  Reviews,  bv  Mr.  George  Perry  Morris. 


The  contributions  to  The  International  Monthly 
for  November  treat  of  a  wide  ranjre  of  subjects, 
the  majority  of  which  are  discussed  by  Americans, 
although  there  are  several  of  the  highest  interest 
by  Europeans. 

Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  "American  Democracy,"  removes  all 
doubt,  if  any  ever  existed,  as  to  his  thorough 
appreciation  of  our  institutions;  nor  does  he  fail 
to  discover,  in  soite  of  all  external  differences,  a 
deep  inner  harmony  between  Germans  and 
Americans. 


reliable:  textbooks 

Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar.      $1.12. 


Increase  in  sales  the  past  year  about  three  and  one-half  times  g^reater  than  ever  before. 

Spanhorfd's  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.    $i.oo. 


Issued  two  years  ago. 
threefold. 


Four  editions  printed  the  first  year ;  increase  In  sales  the  second,  almost 

Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen.    I.  60  cts. ;  II.  65  cts. 

The  easiest  reading  for  beginners.     A  favorite  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.    $1.12. 

Issued  the  past  summer,  yet  already  in   its  third  large  edition.     An  easy   yet  comprehensive 
Grammar  for  high  schools  and  containing  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation  in  one  book. 

Super's  French  Reader.    70  cts. 

More  used  than  any  other  m  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Bouvet's  Fiench  Syntax  and  Composition.    70  cts. 

Issued  the  past  summer.      Introduced  at  Johns  Hopkins  University^    University  of  Chicago^ 
University  of  Ohio,  High  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,Xowell,  Mass.,  and  many  other  schools. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB 

The  eleventh  meeting  will  be  held  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  November  15-16,  1901. 

Friday  evening,  November  15,  the  semi-annual 
dinner,  at  the  Ten  Eyck. 

After  dinner  speeches:  Theme,  The  Training 
of  Teachers.  The  guests  of  the  evening  will  be: 
Will  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. ; 
Bishop  William  Crosw^ell  Doane,  Vice-Chancellor 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Benjamin 
B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ■ 
Saturday,  November  16,  1901,  at  9:30  a.  m.- 
12:50  p.  M.,  at  Albany  Academy  Chapel,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  as  follows :  The  Health  of  Students. 
Athletics:  College,  Herbert  L.  Towne,  M.  D., 
-Union  college,  Schenectady;  High  School,  Prin. 
Oscar  D.  Robinson,  High  school,  Albany;  Gram- 
mar School,  Prin,  Thomas  S.  O'Brien,  Grammar 
school,  Albany;  Baths,  Supt.  Thomas  R.  Kneil, 
Saratoga  Springs;  Testing  Sight  and  Hearing, 
Supt.  Walter  D.  Hood,  Rome;  Organization:  the 
length  of  sessions,  single  or  double,  Supt.  Charles 
W.  Cole,  Albany ;  Inspection :  medical  and  other, 
Supervisor  Isaac  H.  Stout,  Department  Public 
Instruction;  State  Control  of  Hygienic  Condi- 
tions, Supt.  James  A.  Estee,  Gloversville ;  The 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Cuba,  Prin.  Myron  T. 
Scudder,  Normal  school,  New  Paltz. 

Arthur  L.  Goodrich^  President. 
Myron  J.  Michael,  Vice-President. 
Henry  L.  Taylor^  Secretary. 
Charles  N.  Cobb,  Treasurer. 
James  L.  Both  well. 
E.  W.  Griffith. 


WHEN  THE  ROD  WAS  NOT  SPARED 

The  change  of  thought  and  conditions  of  man- 
kind are  no  better  illustrated  than  by  the  history 
of  the  rod,  says  the  December  Delineator,  in  an 
article  on  the  morals  of  the  child,  by  Dr.  Grace 
Peckham  Murray,  which  mentions  a  Suabian 
schoolmaster,  who,  during  his  fifty-one  years  of 
superintendence  of  a  large  school,  had  given 
911,500  canings,  121,000  floggings,  209,000  cus- 
todes,  136,000  tips  with  the  ruler,  10,200  boxes  on 
the  ear  and  22,700  tasks  by  the  heart.  He  had 
made  700  boys  stand  on  peas,  6,000  kneel  on  a 
sharp  edge  of  wood,  5,000  wear  the  fool's  cap 
and  1,700  hold  the  rod. 


BOB  WHITE 

There's  a  plump  little  chap  in  a  speckled  coat, 
And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote, 
Where  he  whistles  at  breezy,  bracing  morn, 
When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  and  stacked  the  corn : 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White!" 

Is  he  hailing  some  comrade  as  blithe  as  he? 
Now  I  wonder  where  Robert  White  can  be  I 
O'er  the  billows  of  gold  and  amber  grain 
There  is  no  one  in  sight— but,  hark  again : 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!     Bob  White!" 

Ah!  I  see  why  he  calls;  in  the  stubble  there 
Hides  his  plump  little  wife  and  babies  fair! 
So  contented  is  he  and  so  proud  of  the  same, 
That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his  name: 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!     Bob  White!" 

— George  Cooper, 
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An  Endowment  policy  returned  4%  compound  interest  on  the  premium  invested ;  what  did 

the  insurance  protection  cost  ? 
A  man  boasted    that    he  carried  no  life  insurance;    what  is  the    difference  between 

the  man  he  is,  and  the  man  he  thinks  he  is  ? 
The  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Montpelier,  Vt,  began  business  January  15th, 

1850;  what  was  the  company's  age  on  the  date  of  the  present  issue  of  this  magazine  ? 
A  certain  philosopher  found  that  if  he  lived  through  the  month  of  December,  he  lived 

through  the  remainder  of  the  year;  what  proportion  of  his  annual  premium  should 

the  company  return  ? 


Any  subscriber  to  this  magazine  answering  the  above  questions  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, and  furnishing  date  of  birth,  will  be  presented  with  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Option  Policy,  or  Endowment  Bond  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont. 
An  attractive  calendar  will  also  follow  in  due  time. 


M.  H.  MULLENNEAUX.  ManoLger 


Agents  Wanted 


82  State  Street.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
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Lippincott^s  Pronouncing 

Dictionary    of    Biography 

and    Mythology 

ilThe  Twentieth  Century  Biographical  Dictionary 

^^  HE  great  etridea  in  every  field  of  human  activity  dnring 
^)  the  century  just  closed  ha\e  added  thousands  of 
^^  new  names  to  the  lists  of  those  whom  the  world  delights 
to  honor,  a  fact  which  the  publishers  of  "  Lippincott's  Pro 

VOUNCINO  PlOnONABT  OP  BlOORAPHT  AND  MYTHOLOGY  '*  have 

recognized  by  giving  that  notable  work  of  reference  a  thorough 
and  extended  revision.  The  biographical  notices  included  In 
previous  editions  have  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  a  great 
number  of  new  names  have  been  added;  so  that  the  book  in  its 
latest  edition  is  complete  to  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth 
centnry,  and  stands  to-day»as  always  since  the  publication  of 
its  first  edition— without  a  peer  among  works  of  simiiar  intent 
and  scope.  Among  the  many  features  of  excellence  which  have 
called  forth  the  highest  praise  from  hundreds  of  men  prominent 
In  the  afPafa^  of  mankind  may  be  cited  specifically  the  admirable 
system  of  Orthography,  repeated  on  every  page  for  the  sake  of 
convenience;  and  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Pronunciation,  the 
data  for  which  were  secured  by  Dr.  Thomas  during  an  extended 
Bojonm  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 


Agents  Wanted. 


Pafraets  Book  Company 

Sole  Agents  for  ITew  York  State 


Smiths  Intermedial 
f^entnan^hip 

The  PionMT  -S'y*<«»V)f,  intermedial:  "slant  copy  books, 
and  the  only  complete  system  embracing  Writing^  PrifMr^ 
Short  CourM  (6  books).  Secular  and  BiiHnegt  Courte 
(8  books).  Practice  lBook8,  Charts  and  Manual.  Inter- 
medial between  the  old  standard  slant  and  verticals. 

American  Mu^ic 
Sy^fetn 

Based  upon  a  thorough]  and;  eeienHflc  method  qf  voice 
training,  as  serviceable  in  the  reading  exercise  as  in 
music.  The  system  consists  of  elementary  charts  and 
manuals  for  the  teacher  and  a  full  series  of^Music  Beaders 
for  the  pupils.    Widely  introduced.    Uniformly  euccee^ful. 

Spalding  and  Moore^^ 
Lan^ua^e  Spelter 

In  twopartf,  for  Elementary  and  Grammar  Grades,  form- 
ing a  practical  and  successful  correlation  of  language 
work  and  spelling.  The  work  in  the  two  subjects  is 
arranged  on  alternate  pages  and  presents  a  series  of  les- 
sons of  constantly  increasing  interest  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

I^or  Circular  and  Terms  of  Introduction  address 

RICHARDSON.  SMITH  6.  CO. 

13s  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


,        l)r.(iillahau 

pLt\oiflt.ChiRowj)in  -  iV  North 


wj)in  -  iV  North  Pt^i  Sr.J 
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CP  \I  T  ^  Will  ^ring  you,  on  trial, 
L.  I  ^  10  thirteen  weeks,  the  Path- 
finder, the  old-reliable  national  news-review. 
This  paper  gives  you  every  week  ALL  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is 
the  only  news  review  that  is  truly  comprehensive;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat 
without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time- saver  for  all  busy  people.  In 
purpose  it  is  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring*  it  is  a  protest 
agamst  sensational  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodi- 
cals costing  $2.50  and  $3.00.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost— $1.00  per  yemr. 
Address  THB  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  D.  O. 


C.  G.   CRAFT  &.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Militazy,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycto  and 
Society  Unifomu  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Kaiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALB  ANT,  H*.  T 

Syracuse  Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Diiferent  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE   PRANG   PLATINETTCS  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Qray  Mats,  10  cents  net    Unmounted  6  cents  neL    Size  cnT 
plate  about  7x0.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
enyelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  ""'li^BiST^*?'^' 


ebri$tma$ 

is 
eomiig 


LOOK  ON 


Pagn  i$6  aHd  i$7 

of  this^ssue.  A  splendid  chance  to 
select  Christmas  presents.  Sub- 
scriptions to  mafiaaines  always  ac- 
ceptable to  your  friends. 


Office  and  School 
Furniture   ^  ^   ^ 
House  Furnishings 


LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Self  Help  ^  ^  ^ 
Arithmetic  C^Lrds 


Fifty  Ca-rds  Coi\tA.ined  in  Each  Set 


EACH    CARD 

Gives  several  carefully  selected  questions  and 
problems  relating  to  some  topic  of  arithmetic; 
also  answers  to  the*  questions  upon  the  foregoing 
card  of  the  set,  and  announcement  of  lesson  on 
the  card  next  following. 

SAMPLE    SHOWN   OPPOSITE 

These  cards  were  formerly  prepared  by  Supt. 
E.  D.  Stewart  of  Waynesburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  endorsed  very  highly  by  teachers 
who  have  used  them,  and  are  pronounced  a  g^eat 
success  Many  practical  uses  of  them  will  be 
readily  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

Cards  are  sH  ^  3)4  inches  in  size ;  they  are 
printed  on  heavy,  flexible  white  bristol  card-board, 
and  will  last  for  years. 


CARD 


ANSWERS 

22.     See  text-book,                      26. 

2717  (247X11) 

23-     3304.                                      27. 

39  days. 

24.     93000000000000.                    28. 

1604  A.  D. 

25.     2.                                            39. 

3005. 

LESSON  5 

30.     Define    numerator,     improper    fractions. 

mixed  number. 

31.  What  is  the  width  of  a  street  that  can  have 
a  crossing  made  of  stones  exactly  3,  4,  5  or  6  feet 
long? 

32.  Divide  the  sum  of  3^  and  8}  by  their  prod- 
uct. 

33.  A  can  mow  a  field  in  five  days,  and  A  and 
B  can  mow  it  in  3  J  days.  How  many  days  will 
it  take  B  alone  to  mow  it  ? 

34.  Bought  a  barrel  of  sugar  containing  220 
lbs.  at  Syi  cents  per  lb.  During  the  sale  it  dried 
away  one  tenth.  I  sold  it  at  9^  cents  per  lb. 
Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ? 

35.  A  house  and  lot  cost  $2,400.  The  lot  cost 
one-seventh  as  much  as  the  house.  Find  the  cost 
of  each. 

NEXT  LESSON— Decimals. 
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Sifv^le  S«t  in  cl&sp  envelope  by  moLil»  25  cents.    Five  or  more  sets  to  one  teoLcher* 
20  cents  per  set.    Reduced  price  to  Agents. 
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Extraordinary  Clubbing  Offer 

1  X  7E  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  Success,  whereby  we  can  make  some 
""      extraordinary  clubbing  offers  of  American  Education  with  leading  American  Magazines,  for  a 
limited  time. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

This  is  the  name  that  will  henceforth  be  applied  to  that  splendid  school  journal  New  York 
Education.  The  term  signifies  exactly  what  it  will  be — an  educational  journal  of  influence  and  use- 
fulness in  a  field  that  is  national.  Founded  primarily  to  represent  the  school  interests  of  the  Empire 
State,  this  journal  has  increased  in  favor  until  to-day  it  ranks  among  the  best  teachers'  magazines  of 
the  entire  country.  While  the  interests  of  New  York  State  teachers  will  be  looked  after  with  the  same 
fidelity  that  has  heretofore  made  New  York  Education  unique  and  invaluable  to  them,  the  new 
series  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  teachers  everywhere. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  annum  * 


THE  MAGAZINES  WE  OFFER 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  has  464  pagee,  91  colored  maps,  accurate 
and  coraplete  in  every  detail.  The  divisione,  count riee  and  (stales  of  the  world  are  all  given.  Accom- 
panying each  map  is  much  valuable  informaLioD,  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  concerning  area,  physical 
features,  climate,  agriculture,  horticulture,  live  etock,  fisheries,  manufactures,  population,  minerals, 
raUwayp,  education,  politics,  etc.    Price,  50  cents. 

SUCCESS  is  tlie  brighiest,  most  up-to-date,  and  most  profusely  illustrated  monthly  published. 
It  already  reaches  nearly  800,000  homes,— over  1,500,000  readers.  It  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  optimistic. 
Inspiration  and  ^(/e  are  in  every  page.  In  a  thousand  diflferent  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  it  telle  how 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  true  success  in  life,— how  to  climb  the  ladder  of  achievement.  Its  contribu- 
tors iuclude'the  best  known  names  in  politics,  religion,  science,  art,  literature,  and  industry.  Basinets 
men  of  the  highest  standing— men  who  will  write  for  no  other  i)eriodicaJ,— are  willing  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  Success  the  benefit  of  their  wide  and  valuable  experience.  The  inspiration  of  a  lifetime  has 
come  to  thousands  of  Success  readers.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  is  the  **iiidi.«pem^able"  maga- 
zine. It  discusses  and  clearly  explains  the  political,  Foeial,  and 
literary  news  of  the  world,  and  is  thus  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  busy  man  or  woman  who  has  no  time  for  the  careful  read- 
ing of  the  daily  newspapers.    Monlhly,  $2.50  per  annum, 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  presents  to  its  readers, 
each  month,  the  most  bruliant  galaxy  of  articles  upon  world 
problems  to  be  found  in  any  periodical  at  home  or  abroad. 
Each  arlicle  is  written  by  the'one  man  in  the  world  most  com- 

f)etent  to  write  upon  that  particular  subject,  and  all  are  by 
eaders  of  thought  and  opinion.    Monthly,  $5.00  per  annum, 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  is  one  in  which  every 
original  New  England er,  whether  at  home  or  "abroad,'"  takes 
keen  delight.  It  paints  with  loving  touch  the  historic  landmarks 
of  New  England:  recalls  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  "old 
red  schoolhouse  days;'*  and  tells  of  the  achievements  of  New 
En  glanders  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Monthly,  $3.00  per 
annum. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  is  the  leading  literary  monthly  of 
America.  It  puts  its  readers  in  touch  with  current  thought  and 
literature  in  an  easy,  familiar  way  that  makes  one  feel  that 
famous  authors  are  personal  frie'ids.  It  gives  every  month,  in 
the  most  entertaining  form,  the  cream  of  the  best  things  pub- 
lished—whatever is  worth  knowing  and  remembering.  Monthly, 
$3.00  per  annum. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  is  one  of  the  leaders  amtmg  the  great 
monthly  magazines,  covering  every  branch  of  human  interest 


with  timely,  suggestive,  well  written,  and  finely  illustrated 
articles  by  the  best  authors.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

FRANK    LESLIE'S    POPULAR    MONTHLY,    now    in    its 

fiftv-second  volume,  is  another  of  the  great  modern  monthlies 
which  have  given  America  its  leadership  among  the  conntriee  of 
the  world  in  magazine-making.    Monthly,  $1,00  per  annum. 

THE  DESIGNER,  published  monthly  by  the  Standard 
Fashion  Company,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  leading  fashion 
magazines  of  the  country.  It  contains  beautifuJiy  colored  en- 
gravings of  the  latest  Parisian  and  New  York  fashions,  and 
detcriptions  of  fabrics,  cot-tume  designs,  and  millinery  for 
women  and  children.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  is  a  magazine  title  which  exactly 
describes  its  contents.  It  treats  of  the' ways  and  means  of  mate- 
ing  the  home  a  place  of  delight  for  every  member  of  the  family., 
describing  and  illustrating  hundreds  of  those  little  "kinks'* 
which  neighbors  exchange  w  ith  each  other,  but  which  are  here, 
in  this  magazine^  brought  together  as  the  collected  wisdom  of 
housewives  and  students  of  domestic  science  everywhere. 
Monthly,  $L00  per  annum. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  has  been  known  and  loved  by  more  than 
a  generation  of  American  women,  and  Is  to-day  at  ine  height  of 
its  power  and  prestige.  Its  finely  illustrated  departmentp, 
covering  embroidery,  cniCheting,  knitting,  household  linen, 
table  equipment,  home  decorations,  nursery  lore,  and  etiquette, 
are  edited  by  "those  who  know."    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 


The  Teachers'  Magazines  with  which  we  club  are  weir  known  to  teachers  everywhere,  and  we  need  not  describe  them  at  length. 
THE  WORJjD'S  EVENTS  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  current  events  that  cannotlbe  surpassed  for  the  sabscrlption  price. 
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A  Very  Little  Money 

'TAKE  advantage  of  our  clubbing  offers,  and  secure  your  professional  and 
*■      general  reading  for  the  year  with  very  little  expense.     Here,  too,  is  an 
opportunity    to  receive  American   Education  for    yourself  and  make  your 
friends  a  present. 

If  not  A  Subscriber,  then  let  ns  eend  you  a  eample'copy  of  Amvrican  Education  at  once. 
A  postal  card  addressed  to  us  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  by  return  mail.  If  you  glvp  our  mage-'je  a 
trial  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  superior  merits. 


American  Education  (new) . .  .$1.00 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.*s  Atlas. .  . 50 


^  t>«*v  *«-      American  Education  (new) .  .$1  00 

[  Both  for        n.^„„u y    «T^-iJ  ^  ^      \  ^^ 

S    $1.00 


Teachers*   World 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. '9  Atlas 


;*;z  ,„„}_-« 


Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulletin,  or  American  f Primary  JTeaclier^^inay  be^  eubitituted^for  the  Teachers' 
World. 


American  Education  (new).  .$1.00 

Success    1 .00   $2. 50 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 's  Atlas..  .50 


/  All 
\  $1. 


for 
60 


American  Education  (new) .  .$1.00 

World's  Events 50  $2 

Rand,  McNaily  &Co.'s  Atlas..  .50 


)  All 
'^\   $1. 


for 
25 


BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ! 

For  both  new  subscribers' and  old  suhecribers  to  Ambbican  Education  who  renew,  we  make  these  offer;. 


American  Sdncatioii $1.00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new)  . .  .2.50  *-  ^^ 

Success i.oo  *^* 

RandyMcNally&Co.'s  Atlas.  .50 


All  for 
$2.76 


American  Education $r.oo 

Teachers'  World i.oo  ^   '  ■ 

Success I.oo  *3'5 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 's  Atlas.  .50 


1 


Alitor 
$8.25 


Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulletin,  or  American;  Pi  in)  ary  Teacher  maybe  substituted  for  tbe  Teachers* 
World. 


,  .$1.00 
..      .50 


$3.00 


AUfor 
$2.00 


American  Sdncation. . 

World's  Events 

Success i  00 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas    .  50 

Frank  ILeslie^s  Popular   Monthly,   The   Household ,2  G<}0^  Bcufekei^piiig,   or  •  The  [  Designer   may  be  subttitutcd   foij  the 
Coemopolitan.l 


American  Sdncation $1.00 

Rand,  McNally  &  Ce.'s  Atlas    .  50  ^„  ,^  [   All  for 

Success I.oo  *3-5o  ^  ^2.25: 

Cosmopolitan i.oo 


American  Education $1 .00 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas 50 

Success ,   I.oo  f  10.00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new) 2  50 

North  American  Review  (new)  5.00 


All  for 
$5.00 


Current  Literature  (new)  or  the  New  England  Magazine  mayj  be  eubstitutcdSfor 
Bevtew  of  Reviews  in  the  above  combinations.   |  P""^ 

These  magazines  may  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired.' 
Sutocriptione  will  commence  with  issues 'requegtedl  whenever  poesibJeHo  furnish 

copies,  otherwise  with  issues  of  the;|month  following  that  in' which  the  subscription 

is  received.    Foreign  postage  extra. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.    Order^mvit^  ientldireet  tothUoffice.f 
We  cannot  undertake  to  ^send  samples  of  other  magflzines  than  American  Education. 


NEW  YORK    EDUCATION    CO, 


81  Chapel  Street 


ALBANY.  N.  Y 
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J5he    Great 

P^^ound  ti/ortd 


'PUBLIBHBD  WBKKLT,  $2-00  A  YXAR. 

Tlie  Only  Paper  Publisbed  Weekly  that  enables  busy  people  to 
skim  the  dailiee,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pages 
nerything  important  they  have  missed  or  forgotten.  Once  a 
month  the  regalar  issne  is  doubled  in  siae  to  make  A  MAGA- 
ZINE NUMBER  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  regalar  weekly 
features  and  also  A  Popular  Review  of  Magaxines  and  ReviewB 
besides  special  articles  from  the  pens  of  able  writers. 

FUBLISHBD  BT 

LTHBORBAT  ROUND  WORLD  PUBUSHIN6  CO., 
Z50  Fifth  Ayenue,  NewTork  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  onr  sabscri' 
hers  this  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 

i^rican  Ednoation   -   SIW) 

Graat  Bound  :WorId    -     gOOf  ^      •^ 

We  cannot  include  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  dibsct  to  this  offiob. 

Sample  copies  of  either  magazine  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO., 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Southern 


Thm  F€u1  Matt  1o  ihm 
Trincipat   CMmj    and 


South 


DIRECT  BOUTE  TO  TEXAS,  MEXICO, 
CALIFOBNIA  AND  aEOBGIA,  THE 
CAB0LINA8,  FliOBIDA,  CTTBA,  WEST 
INDIES  AND    CENTBAL  AMEBICA. 


Pwfect  Through  Dining  and  Sleeping  Car 
Service  on  all  Through  Trains. 

Thm  ^oxmU  qf  ihm 

Waehington  and  Southwestern  lAmiUdt 
New  York  and  Florida  Express^ 
Southern  ''Palm  Limited^'  (N.  F.  and  St. 

Auguetine\ 
Washingtou  and  Chattanooga  LimUed, 
United  States  Fast  MaU. 

Winter  Tourist  Tiekete  on  saU  OcUAer  IhtK, 
1001,  to  AprU  yath,  lOuS,  good  returning 
witU  May  'AUt,  1002. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter^  raiee^  etc. 

ALBX.  S.  THWBATT,  East.  Pas8*r  Agent 

NEW  YORK  OFFICES,  371  and  1185  Broadway 

J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager 

W.  A.  TURK,  Asst.  P.  T.  M. 

8.  H.  HARDWICK,  General  Passenger  Agent 

WASHmCTON,  D.  C. 


THE    PRANG 

Water  Color  Crayons 

Superintendents*  TeoLchers  ocnd  School  Boards  wanting 
good  color  n\8Lterial  8Lt  reoLSonoLble  prices  should  examine 
our  WATER  COLORS  OLnd  COLOR  CRAYONS 

TPHE  PRANG  COLOR  CRAYONS  are  put  up  in  sets  of  seven  pure,  standard  colors— 
*  Red,  Orange,  Yellow.  Green,  Blue,  Violet  and  Black.  They  are  free  from  wax  and 
produce  admirably  quick  color  effects  wherever  an  opaque  medium  is  desired.  Their 
mixture  gives  beautiful  modifications  of  the  standard  hues.  Their  extreme  cheapness  and 
easy  handling  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Color  Crayon^9  per  doxen  4*e/x,  ^0.75 

Send  for  detailed  information  in  regard  to  PAPERS  for  use  with  either  Water  Colors 
or  Color  Crayons. 

The  Prang  E^ducational  Company 


BOSTON 
no  Boylston  Street 


NEW  YORK 
5  West  Eighteenth  Street 


CHICAGO 
207  Michigan  Avenue 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4t]i)  Aye.,  SSnd  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

JLBSOI^UXISI^Y  KIRB  PROOK. 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  Bnropean  Fbuu. 

American  Flan,  $8.50,  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  daj. 

Snropean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooma  at  $1.50  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  %iM  per  day. 
200  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$S0O,000  In  Alterations  and  ImproTements. 

Aooessible  to  all  Bailroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  flye 
I  to  the  LaiKe  Department  Stores. 


Blactric  Cars  passing  the  HoteL    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Ayenne 
Can. 

RCED&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 

The  Young  Idea 

^u^    i>r  a  ^iudy  in  *y^ory 
of  -the  L,iH)ini   TVorid 

Who  will  say  that  the  story  is  not  a  factor 
in  education?  Fascinating  facts  told  in 
choice  language  make  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  We  can  grasp  but  one 
thought  at  a  time ;  for  this  reason  all  our 
articles  are  short,  and  embrace  one  live 
subject ;  yet  not  too  short  to  be  choppy. 
Thousands  of  teachers  and  pupils  read 
*'  The  Young  Idea  "  every  month.  It  is  a 
Magazine  of  Character,  Study,  Travel, 
Field  Observations  in  Nature,  and  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  Price,  50c.  a  year ;  30c. 
in  club  lots.  For  $1.50  we  will  send 
eleven  copies  five  months.  Correspond 
with 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashburton  Place  Boston*  Mi 


Tatophona  468  Inoorporated  1888 

FAMILT  WASHIHG  AlTD  CARPET  CLBAHIirO 

A8FBCIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laondry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

t  and  ID  Union  StTMt,  ATnATTV    N    V 

ABds7 and 99 DiTXiion Street,    Al^iJiirl  1 ,  « •    »• 


In  The  Great  National 
Tragedy— What  Lessons  1 

In  Civics  and  Citizenship.— How  vain 
the  blow  of  the  assassin  at  the  machinery  of 
Government  which  moved  on  as  if  he  had  not 
been.  How  interesting, — ^how  unforgettable^the 
study  of  that  machinery  at  such  a  time. 

In  History.— Which  thrilled  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  by  telegraph  and  cable,  thundered  in 
ten  thousand  presses;  in  the  indignant  voice  of 
civilization  and  woke  the  echoes  of  past  history 
until  its  figures  lived  again. 

In  Lansuase* — ^hat  inspiration  in  the 
vivid  pictures  of  this  epoch  making  time— in  a 
topic  which  is  on  every  tongue. 

In  Geography. — Every  nation  in  the  world 
flashing  its  sympathy  to  the  Great  Republic. 

In  Business  Methods.— How  the  great 
ship  of  Commerce  for  a  moment  quivered  at  the 
shock,  and  what  an  insight  into  the  resources  of 
financial  science  instantly  brought  into  play  for 
her  protection. 

In  Physiolosy,  Hygiene,  Anatomy. 

— Where  the  world  watched  with  bated  breath  the 
vain  but  marvelous  skill  of  the  physicians,  and 
with  heart  beating  between  hope  and  despair, 
counted  the  pulsations  of  the  dying  President 


DID  ^  OU  TEACH  THEM? 

Thousands  of  teachers  used  these  lessons — did 
you  ? 

They  were  treated  from  a  school  standpoint  in 
The  Little  Chronicle  only. 

The  Little  Chronicle  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best  "current  events"  paper,  and  in  using  cur- 
rent events  in  connection  with  all  other  studies, 
stands  alone. 

Every  pupil  can  afford  it  at  two  cents  a  week. 
Get  the  parents  interested.  It  is  already  in  use 
on  this  plan  in  fifteen  different  states. 

All  the  samples  you  want  for  pupils  and  parents, 
free  of  charge,  and  free  desk  copy  with  each  club. 

B/^e  LITTLE  CHRONICLE 
PUBLISHING  CO. 


Schiller  Building 


CHICAGO 
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EASTERN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 
Telephone  CoonectioD.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTu^,  Mass. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


:  When  calling  please  ask  for 

Mr.  GFrant 
i   Whenever  70a  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  O-rant 

Before  bnylng   books,  write  for 
; :  qnotationB.    An  assortment  of  cata- 


lognes  and  special  slips  o^  books  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Mmtion  thU  advertUement  and  r^eHve  a  diseouni 


F'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal   and  college   gradoAtes, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  pabllc 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  abont  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  i|ss 

;: — :; p.  V.  HuYssooN,       ii 

3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.       JOHN  C.  Rockwell,  r 


Manaoeas. 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE ^ 

OF  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  8T. 

•  Recommends  fuperior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weigbt  with  >*chool  officials. 

The   Educators'  Exchange 

Recommends  Teachers  at  lu 
New_Offloe,  118-120  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Sacceesor  to  Home  Teachers*  Agency.) 


jm^  HAAHiNl  **  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
/IH  /igCNCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
Cincles  and  tells  f^^f  ^s  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  ll/wl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syiacase,  N.  T. 


Recottttends. 


...OUR  NEV  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WINSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  «I.OO 


i  It  consists  of  thirty- two  pages,  devoted  entirelj 
^  Methods  and   Devices    for    Slementary    and 
[igraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

end  for  descriptive  circular  of  oar  colored  artogravores  for 
olroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  subscribers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


W^   HAVE   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  erery 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AERON,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  constilt  the 

XHK  .noxTo^HM.  TcachcTs^  Co-operative  Association  -"""™*- 

ONE  FEE  BEaiSTEBS  TEACHERS  IN  BOTH  OFFICES 
Estahllshed  17  Years PosiUons  Filled  4,900 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUFFALO,  H.  T. 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


C.  A.  8C0TT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Bostes, 
T.  H.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Af^ency  Manual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


7r/>iirh£>ra  ^''^•-""bia  Univkrbitt-  New  York  City.— 
^vitCIJvl  V  FcllowHhipB  and  Schcilarships  amounting  to 

1^  All  £?/!£>  S'^STiO  Hnnnally.  Decree  of  B,  S  gTanteaon 
Vi^UilvUv  coinplotion  of  two-years'  Collegiate  Course 
fnllowed  by  two-years'  coiirne  leading  to 
Diploma  in  Elementary  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts, 
Domes' ic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Mnsic.  or  Manual  Training. 
Gra<1nate  coiirttes  leading  to  Higher  Diploma.  Diploma  in 
Secondary  Teaching,  or  lo  the  Degrees  of  A..  M.  and  Ph.D. 
Catalogues  op  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  ItUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


THE  McEVOY  SCHOOL 

Furnishes  information  about  teaching  In  New  Yorli  City. 
Prepares  teachers  for  License  No.  1  by  correspondence. 
Aids  teachers  in  securing  positions  here. 
Sells  5i)0  selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents. 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOY, 
144  Jefferson  Ave,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Ifisber  XEeacbets'  Bqcwc^ 


NINE  YEARS 

SUCCESSFUL 

EXPEBIBNCB 


Prompt,  Reliable. 


A.  G.  FISHER,  Proprietor 

No.  25  Bromfield  Street,  BOST 
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TKe  Fisk  TeacKers*  Agency 

Hfts  filled  more  than  16000  poBitioos;  5593  poBitiona  In  New  York,  New  Jervey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

Of  this  unmbtr  2762  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  this 
Slate. 

We  filled  more  positions  in  October  of  this  year  than  dnring  any  previous  October  in  the  history  of  this  Agency. 

^P" Constant  demand  for  well  equipped  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Manual  and  application  form  sent  on  request. 

PIM84  mmUon  American  EducalUm. 


H.  E.  CKOCKER,  1 

W.  D.  KERR,  yifanagerg. 

JANE  BELCHER,! 


156  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

^randow 
Printing  Company 

54  AND  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


^i^THE  BEST 

FOR  DRAFTING,  SKETCHING    Eagle  No.  314  Draughting, 

or  No.  251  Nerograph. 
FOR  FREE-HAND  DRAWING 

Eagle  Standard  Nos.  1^,  1^,  8^. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Noa.  1,  2.  4, 

5,  6,  7  and  8. 
FOR  SHADING  OR  ORDINARY  WRITING 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  Nob.  12U,  170,  970,  410,  460,  480,  500. 
COLORED  PENCIL8-AU  Colors. 
EAGLE  PENC IL  COMPASS  No.  569  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  samples  and  mention  this  publicaUon. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW     YORK 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Team 
Some  of  oar  Friends 

Ulna.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

For  First  Tear.  Interesting  stories 
of  animals  told  in  a  charming  mannei . 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Boots 

Illoa.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
enconragins  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Oar  Flower  Friends 

nias.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts.; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Oradies 

Ulns.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Fully  lllus.    Vols.  L  and  II. 
Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Ab  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 


8nd  and  8rd  Tears 

Hatore  Stories  for  Yoongest 

Beadersi 

By  Anna  C.  Datis 
Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 


Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

You  are  to  be  congratniaieU  upon  the 
ilhiatrations  in  your  Nature  Stories  for 
Youngest  Readers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  tezt,  good 
as  it  is. 

Henrt  T.  Bailbt,  Supt,  of  Dratoing, 
Mass. 


Introdaction  to  Leayes  from 
Natnre 

llllus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,!40  cts. 

Printed  m  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  brine  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


Sxdland  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Fid? 

lUus.    Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing ''  that  has  been  needed.— iVimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I.  and  U. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Oar  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illufi.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  ctB. 

Leaves  from  Natare's  Story 
Book. 

Br  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Ekllt 

Vols.  L,  II.  and  III. 

lllus.  Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cts. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SO  BromfleldlStreet 
BOSTON 


63  Fifth^Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


8og  Market  Street 
SA9  FRANCISCO 
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Are  Yo\i  Bothered 


{'o  Ana  material  for  Bpecial  day  ezerclBeiTinlyoar  cicbool 
or  grade.    If  bo,  this  offer  will  Interest  yon: 


American  Bdiication  (New)        -      -      $x.oo  ) 

Rand.  McNally&Co.'BAtlaa      -      -       .sdt^'-oo) 
Snnsnine  Magazine  -----    .50  ) 


AnPo 
$1.26 


SUNSHINE  MAGAZINE  isanew  Jouual  devoted 
to  Bpecial  day  exercisee,  Bcbool  and  general  public  enter- 
tainment, pieces  to  speak,  dialogues,  etc  Programmes 
for  all  special  days,  birthdays,  etc,  appear  in  The  Son- 
shine  Magazine,[80  as'to  be  tin  the  bands  of  the  reader  at 
least  six  weeks  before  th^day  to  be  celebrated.  Thns 
ThankQgivlng  selections  are  given  in  the  October  nmnber, 
Christmas  matter  in  the  November  number,  etc.  Sun- 
shine is  easily  the  best  magadne  in  its  class.  Issued 
monthly  at  fifty  cents  a  year. 

To  present  subscribers  to  Aieerioak  Education  the 
price  will  be  $1.86  for  the  magasines  alone. 

New  York  Ed\ic8Ltion  Co. 

81  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


School  Science 

A  Monthly  Journal 
of  Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

Brighti  Inspiringi  Practical 

articles  on  the  teaching  of  science. 

Short,  Newsy,  Helpful 

notes  on  the  progress  in  science. 

Novel,  Suggestive,  Illustrated 

descriptions  of  apparatus,  experiments,  laboratory 
equipment  and  plans. 

Interesting,  Valuable,  Pertinent 

Correspondence  Department 


School    Science    ^^  enthusiastically  endorsed  and  mp- 
ported  by  leading  educators  in  science 


throughout  the  world. 

School    Science  *■  ^*  ""^^'^  J<mni«l  in   exlstmce 
^^^^■^^^^^^   that  has  a  dspartment  devotodTto 


netrio  rsfoim. 


Every  live  science  teacher  finds  SCHOOL  SCIBirCB  indupen 
sable.    Send  for  sample  copy. 
$2.00  per  year,  25  cents  per  copy. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFBR. 

Three  montha  for  as  cents. 


SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

138  WsLsKington  Street 
Room  1318  CHICAGO.  ILLp. 


$5.50  FOR.  $1.90 


A  Combination  Offer  that  means  Something 

Birds  and  Nature,  one  year        -       -       -       $x  50 
The  Keyiew  of  Edncation,  one  year  -     x  00 

Fifty  Colored  Plates,  Birds,  etc. ,  a  cents  x  00 

THB  RBYIBW  OF  BDUCATIOH 


BIRDS  AND  NATURB 

Edited  hy  Wm.  Kerr  Hlgley,  Sec'y  of  The  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences.    Fifth  year;  xsc.  per  copy;  $1.50  per  year; 
estahlished  January,  >97.    The  hest  guide  to  the  study  of 
irature.    A  revolution  in  Nature  Pictures.    Photographed 
from  nature. 
Birds  and  Nature  lb  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  illus- 
trated by  color  photography.    It  was  first  devoted  to  birds,  but 
has  since  added  other  animals,  flowers,  plants,  fmitB,  insecU*, 
minerals,  shell b,  flohes,  reptiles,  etc.    Each  number  containe 
thirty-two  pa^ee  of  popular  text  matter,  and  eight  plates,  7^  x 
9^  inches,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  which  etrike  the  eye  and 
hold  attention. 

The  back  numbers  and  bound  volumes  of  Birds  and  Nature 
are  of  permanent  value  and  have  a  steady  sale.  This  (to  our 
knowledge)  Is  not  true  of  any  other  publication.  For  list  of  the 
color  plates  which  have  appeared  in  the  back  numbers,  send  for 
catalogue.  We  can  supply  all  of  the  magazineB  from  the  begin- 
ning, January,  1897,  to  date.  June,  1901,  at  15c.  per  copy,  $1.50 
per  year,  or  $6  for  60  back  numbers  and  remainder  of  1901. 
Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  a  set  of  forestftrecB  complete,  SS; 
Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  75  color  plates,  $8. 


(Formerly  Child-Study  Monthly.) 

An  Educational  Review  of  Reviews,    zo  cents  a  copy; 
$1.00  a  3rear. 

A  literary  journal  for  teachers.  Tt  is  to  the  teacher  what  the 
"Review  of  Reviews"  is  to  the  buay  man— what  the  "Dial"  ib  to 
the  lover  of  good  books.  A  guide  to  the  progreseive  teacher^ 
reading. 

The  Review  of  Education  contains  48  pages,  8  x  10  inches, 
each  month,  Bopplemented  with  two  of  our  exquisite  color  pl&tes 
of  birds.  One  of  our  objects  in  this  journal  is  to  give  the  Birds 
and  Nature  colored  pictures,  which  have  coBt  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars,  a  wider  circulation.  These  plates  alone  are 
worth  a  yearns  subscription. 

This  is  a  high-class  school  journal  that  you  can*t  afford  not  to 
take. 

The  Review  of  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  ite 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

Construction  Work  by  Edward  F.  Worst.  It5  Illuslratioiis 
75  cents. 


A.    W.    MUMFORD,  Publisher.  203  Michlsan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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Albany  TeacKers*  Agency 

PROVIDES  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES  WITH   COMPETENT  TEACHERS 


ASSISTS  TEACHERS  IN  OBTAINING  POSITIONS 

Cnrx;owiNiTr,  N.  C— I  find  the  school  here  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  expect  lo  enjoy  my  work  very  much.  I  thank  you  for 
yonr  kind  services  in  securing  a  position  for  me.    KENNETH  G.  UENKY,  September  17,  1901. 

BuitLiNOTON,  V't.— I  have  accepted  the  position  in  Mrv.  Wheeler's  private  school.  I  am  very  pleasantly  located  and  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  my  behalf.    FLORENCE  SEABURY,  September  20,  1901. 

Passaic,  N.  J.— I  have  just  telcgraphe<l  my  acceptance  of  Passaic.  I  feel  most  grateful  to  you.  LIZZIE  E.  JACKSON, 
September  20,  1901. 

HoosicK  Falls,  N.  Y.— I  am  pleased  t«  state  that  Miss  Mary  Dugan  whom  you  recommended  has  secured  the  appointment 
here.  The  Board  of  Education  is  well  pleased  m  the  selection.  Miss  Dugan  is  an  excellent  instructor.  \VM.  J.  HYLAND,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  September  21, 1901. 

Alxond,  N.  Y.— Have  accepte<l  the  position  as  teacher  of  vocal  nmsic  in  the  High  School  at  Almond,  N.  Y.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness.    LILLIAN  M.  WALDRON,  West  llaverstraw,  N.  Y..  September  21,  1901. 

Nyack-on  Hudson,  N.  Y.— Through  your  recommendation  1  have  secured  the  position  in  the  Rockland  Military  Academy, 
and  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  earnest  work  in  my  behalf.  I  have  had  experience  with  several  agencies  and  have  found  yours 
far  superior  to  any  other  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  all  of  my  ac- 
quaintances, and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  your  interests.    V.  D.  BORST,  September  22,  1901. 

SoaiJf IT,  N.  J.— I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Hartnian  Naybr,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  saying  that  1  have  been  elected  to 
the  position  for  which  you  recoramende*!  me.  1  thank  you  for  your  assistance.  GEORGE  L.  COOK,  Woodford,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1901. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y.— Enclosed  find  draft  for  commii^sion.  My  position  proves  to  Im?  most  satisfactory.  1  can  heartily  recommend 
your  agency.    L.  MAUDE  CARTER,  September  28,  1901. 

Nkw  Castlk,  Del.— Please  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  the  amount  due  for  commission.  I  like  this  position  better  than 
any  1  have  held  before,  and  thank  you  for  the  assistance  you  gave  in  obtaining  it.    E.  CHRISTINA  RACE,  September  29,  1901. 

East  Auiiora,  N.  Y  —1  have  secured  the  position  of  Science  teacher  of  which  yon  informed  me.  I  am  glad  that  you  were  able 
to  hv  of  so  much  assistance.    GRACE  M.  MILLER,  October  1,  1901, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  enclose  money  order  for  commission.  My  dealings  with  your  agency  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind, 
and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  of  my  friends  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  services.  HELEN  M.  NEWELL, 
October  2,  1901. 

Spring  Vallky,  N.  Y.— I  enclose  money  order  for  the  commission  due  you  for  nominating  me  for  the  position  I  hold  in  the 
Spring  Valley  High  School.  Permit  mc  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  valuable  assistance.  MARY  L.  ISBELL. 
October  2,  1901. 

Olean,  N.  Y  —I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  support  and  assistance  in  obtaining  the  kindergarten  position  for  me 
here  in  Olean,  also  for  your  past  kindness  and  many  courtesies  to  me.    RHENA  A.  PUQSLEY,  October  7,  1901. 

Marietta,  O.— Enclosed  find  check  for  commission.  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  position,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
elder  your  agency  the  best  of  all  that  I  know  of.    Thank  you  for  your  kindness.    E.  E.  WOLB'E,  October  8,  1901. 

Freeport,  N.  Y.— We  have  elected  Miss  M.  Viola  Whitney  to  fill  our  vacancy.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  your  most 
eflacieut  aid.    E.  F.  McKlNLEY,  October  8, 1901. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.— You  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  of  Miss  Leach 
whom  you  sent  to  us  last  September.    JAMES  E.  WELD,  October  15,  1901. 

Tannersville,  N.  Y.— Enclosed  please  find  the  amount  due  for  your  ser\'ice8  in  securing  my  present  position.  I  thank  yon 
for  your  untiring  efforts  to  secure  a  suitable  position  for  me.    HELENA  M.  NELSON,  October  17,  1901. 

La  Follette,  Tenn.— We  have  secured  the  services  of  W.  D.  Reirnolds  as  Assistant  Superintendent  in  our  school,  and  we  are 
well  pleased  with  his  work.  We  thank  you  for  your  assistance.  When  we  are  in  need  of  another  teacher  we  will  inform  you. 
A.  K.  PACE,  October  28, 1901. 

Alleoant,  N.  Y.— We  have  elected  Mr.  Whipple  and  trust  he  will  do  justice  to  your  recommendation.  We  thank  you  lor  the 
interest  and  promptness  you  have  shown  in  this  matter.    F.  W.  BORDP^N,  October  28,  1901. 

Correspondence  lo*  in^dtted 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

81  Chatpel  Street   Albany.  N.  Y. 
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By  HORACE  S.  TARBBLL,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Supent'tendent  of  Schools^  Providence^  R.  I. 
And  MARTHA   TARBELL,    Ph.   D. 


A  Two-Book  Course  for  GroLded  and  UngreLded  Schools 

THE  TARBELL  PLAN  OF  PROVIDING  SPECIAL  GEOGRAPHY— Instead  of  confining  the  study  of  * 'Special 
Geography''  to  the  minor,  and  often  valutless,  details  of  a  single  State,  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography  divides  the 
United  States  into  Physical  Groups  of  States,  and  treats  such  Natoral  Sections  in  a  Special  Supplement.  The  great 
educational  advantage  of  this  method  of  teaching  special  geography  of  the  States  is  i^>parent 

The  Special  Group  Editions  of  TarbelFg  Complete  Geography  now  ready  are: 

Retail  Price. 
The  New  England  States,  176  pages       .       .       .      $1.10 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  184  pages       .        .  1.10 

TheEaet  Central  Slntegi,  184  pages       .        .       .        .1.10 
The  West  Central  Staters,  184  pages  .        .       .        1.10 

The  General  Edition  of  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography,  (without  Special  Geography),  contains  152  pages,  at  the 
retail  price  of  $1.00-    Price  of  the  Introductory  Gcoffrapby  COcenta. 

Correspondence  in  regard  fo  examination  of  T AH  BELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  and  their  iniroductUm  into  $chooi$ 
cordially  invited. 
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THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  TONIC 
ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Absolutely  prevents  Appendicitis  and 

removes  any  possible  tendency  to 

Bowel   Obstruction 

Doctors  say  it  is  a  remedy  of  highest  merit 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  diseases 
of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels  and  Kidneys. 

For  Sale  by  Drugfi:i8ts  generally  or  sent  direct, 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR. 

^titerhcL  Tellet4: 

REDUCE   OBESITY 
And  cure   Constipation,    Biliousness,   Sick 
Headache,   Dizziness,   Sour  Stomach,   Bad 
Taste,    Fetid  Breath,    Sallow  Complexion, 
etc.,  etc. 

Price.  25  Cents 


From 
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cm  Dnigeists,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  money 
stamps,  by 
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Ndt^  Reading  for  Elementary  Grades 


Our  First  Scliool  Book 

By  Carkis  S.  Ferris      112  pages.    Illustrated. 
Introductory  price,  30  cents. 

Combining  the  features  of  a  primer  and  a 
first  reader,  this  book  is  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  child  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  read,  and  to  continue  in  use  through  the 
school  year.  Begins  with  the  simple  teaching 
of  words  by  means  of  the  liberal  use  of  pictures 
in  combination  with  print  and  script.  Then 
sentences  are  introduced,  and  gradually  the 
lessons  are  elaborated  until  the  child  is  able  to 
read  connected  stories.  The  book  contains 
over  three  hundred  illustrations,  all  made  by 
the  same  artist,  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
plan  of  the  author.  There  are  ten  illustrations 
in  color. 


Asgard    Stories 

By  Mary  H.  Foster  and  Mabel  H.  Cummings. 
Illustrated.     Introductory  price,  36  cents. 

The  prominence  given  in  the  home  and 
school  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  old 
classic  legends  will  make  this  fascinating 
volume  of  old  Norse  myths  doubly  welcome. 
The  tales  are  edited  with  rare  appreciation  of 
the  insight  and  feelings  of  the  young  people 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  By  long  exper- 
ience the  authors  have  learned  how  best  to 
interest  children,  and  in  this  volume  have  most 
successfully  adapted  their  abilities  for  indi- 
vidual story-telling  to  the  writing  of  these 
same  entrancing  tales  of  Odin,  of  Thor,  of 
Loki,  and  the  other  fabled  deities  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors. 


BOOKS  OF  RECOGNIZED  MERIT 

Seven  Ghreat  Amerioan  Poete.    Habt.    Illnstrated.    90  cents. 
Biognphical  and  critical  sketches  of  Americans  greatest  poets. 

The  World  and  It«  People.    86  to  78  cents. 

A  series  of  ten  GeocraphtcaJ  Keaders.  Juit  ptMUhed :  The  Sonth  American  Republics. 
Mabwick  and  Smith.    00  cents.    Send  for  list, 

Twiliffht  Stories.    Foulks.    Illnstrated.    36  cents. 
Original  stories  and  poems  for  primary  grades. 

Braided  Straws.    Foulkx.    Illustrated.    40  cents. 

Original  stories  in  prose  and  verse  for  children  from  eight  to  twelve. 

Throuffh  the  Tear:   BookB  I  and  11.     Cltdb  and  Waujlob.      Illnstrated. 
36  cents  each. 
Prose  and  verse  describing  seasonable  topics  in  nature  study,  history,  and  literature. 
For  3d  and  4th  grades. 

The  Land  of  Songr.    Shuts  and  DuNTdN.    Book  I,  86  cents;  Book  II,  48  cents;  Book 
ni,  64  cents. 
The  best  shorier  poems  in  the  Bn^lish  language  for  primary,  lower  grammar,  and  upper 
grammar  grades,  respectively. 

American  IxiTentioiis  and  InTentors.    Mowrt.    Illustrated.    65  cents. 

**One  of  the  noblest  contributions  which  modem  educational  ideas  have  made  to  history, 

civics,  and  economics,  through  supplementary  reading.''— Joumo/  qf  Education. 
OolonliBd  MaBsaohnsetts.    Dawes.    Illustrated.    64  cents. 

**Fir8t  lessonEi  in  history  all  the  more  fascinating  because  they  do  not  have  to  l>e 

learned.''— dM^on  Herald. 

FirBt  Steps  in  the  History  of  Onr  Oonntry.    Mowry.    Illustrated.    60  cents. 
Through  thirty-nine  biographical  sketches  the  thread  of  history  is  woven. 
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DISCOUNTS 


1  When  calling  please  aak  for 

Mr.  GFraat 

WheneTer  you  need  a  book, 

address  Mr*  G-rant 
Before   buying   books,  write   for 

ntatioDB.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
ks  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Booka 

23  W,  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 


THE  McEVOY  SCHOOL 

Famishes  information  about  teaching  In  New  York  City. 
Prepares  teachers  for  License  No.  1  by  correspondence. 
Aids  teachers  in  securing  positions  here. 
Sells  550  selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents. 

THOMAS  J.  McCVOY, 

144  Jefferspr\  Ave.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 

ESTERBROOK'S 


/iLl/STfi/iTO/fS,  /)£S/6A^£RS. 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556,  Vertical 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  oiderDthraogh  your  local  StatioMr 
"CHE  E5TCRBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  M  John  Street,  New  To(k 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Oems  of  Art  for  26  cents-  No  chiogt 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect  Sena  for  sample  free  and  descrip* 
tive  circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 
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4  James  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Artistic  in  every  detail 
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now  Reaay 
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GoverniTkent  in  St&te  and  N&tion' 

A  TEXT.BOOK  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


By  JAMES  A.  JAMES,   Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern  University,-  and 

ALBERT  H.  SANFORD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 

Normal  School.     12  mo.     383  pages.     $T.ooNet. 

The  authorB  haTo  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Ciyll  Qovernment  a  book  on  the  same  plan  with  the  best 

texts  in  History,  Literatore  and  Science.    Emphasis  is  placed  npon  the  aUual  tiwrkinffs  of  the  government  in  its  vari* 

ODS  departments,  and  prominence  is  given  to  practical  probUmt  of  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 

elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the  like.    The  Saggestive  Qnestions  in  connection  with  each  chapter,  and  the  mnltitude 

of  references,  giving  not  only  title  of  Iwok  or  magazine,  bni  the  exact  psge,  makes  this  an  improvement  over  other  texts 

on  the  subject. 


EleiTkentaryaPKysical  Geogra.pKy 


With 


An  Outline  of  Physiography.     By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.     la  \ 

Maps  and  Colored  Plates.     383  pages.    $1.25,  Net.  ■■ 

This  is  an  SUmnUainf  book,  'designed  for  High,  Normal,'and  Secondary  schools.  '^Thought  qaeetions,  individaal 

exercises,  and  Held  work  are  abundantly  [provided.    The  author's  familiarity  both  with  educational  and  geographlo 

■denoe  makes  the  book  unusually  strong.    Its  success  |during|the  first  year  of  publication  proves  its  superiority  over 

other  High  School  texts  on  the  subject. 


American  Leaders  and  Heroes^ 

A  preliminary  Text-book  in  United  States  History  by  WILLIAM  F.  GORDY,  Principal  of 

the  North  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  author  of  "A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools,"  and  co-author  of  "The  Pathfinder  in  American  History."    With  many  maps 

and  illustrations.     lamo.    326  pages.     60  cents,  Net. 

The  success  of  the  anthor*s  Grammar  School  History  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  book,  for  6th  and  0th 

grades.   The  style  is  simple,  vivid,  natural,  and  fascinating,  and  children  will  /M  the  stories  it  tells. 


The  Literary  Primer 


First  Steps  with  Good  Writers.     By  MARY  E.  BURT.     Illustrated  by  MILDRED 
HOWELLS.     3ocents. 
This  primer  marlu  a  decided  advance  npon  other  primers  by  including  among  its  lessons  familiar  stories  from  fam- 
ous English  and  American  authors. 


The  Scribner  Series  of  ScKool  Redtdirvg 

In  Uniform  Binding;  Each  i2mo.  Net,  60  cents. 
LOBO,  RAG  AND  VIXEN 


THE  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK 
THE  HOWEi  LS  STORY  BOOK 
THE  CABLE  STORY  BOOK 
POEMS  OF  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 
HERAKLES,  THE  HERO  OF  THEBES 


THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOL  BOY 
FANCIFUL  TALES 
THE  BOY  GENERAL 
TWELVE  NAVAL  CAPTAINS 
ODYSSEUS.  THE  HERO  OF  ITHACA 


CHIt  DREN'S  STORIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    2  Vols. 


The  Publishers  win  be  pleased  to  give  farther  information  about  these  books  upon  request 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


NEW     VORK 


CHICAGO 
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IT  is  the  wish  of  The  Macmillan  Company  to  announce  to  its 
friends  in  the  educational  field  that  the  excellent  series  of 
books  on  mathematics,  by  Professors  Fisher  and  Schwatt  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  hereafter  be  on  the  Macmillan 
list  of  educational  publications. 


Rudiments  of  Algebra.*    Price,  60  cents* 

A  brief  coarse  in  elementary  Algebra  for  work  in  seventh  and  eisrhth  grades  in  which 
the  processes  of  Algebra  are  so  interwoven  with  the  corespondsng  processes  of  Arithmetic 
that  the  student  recognizes  a  familiar  subject. 

Secondary  Algebra*    Price,  $1*08* 

This  book  contains  material  adequate  for  thorough  college  preparation. 

Complete  Secondary  Algebra*    Price,  $1*35* 

This  book  furnishes  in  addition  to  the  material  in  the  Secondary  Algebra  such  subjects 
as  are  required  for  entrance  to  technical  schools. 

Quadratics  and  Beyond*    Price,  90  cents* 

Beginning  with  Quadratics,  this  book  contains  all  the  advanced  algebra  required  for 
admission  to  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Its  mission  is  to  supply  this  need  in  those 
schools  already  provided  with  an  elementary  algebra. 

• 

0      0      0      0 

Schultze   and  Sevenoak^s  Plane   and  Solid   Geometry* 
Price,  $t*tO. 

IT  is  also  our  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication  of  ''Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry/*  the  work  of  Dr.  Schultze  of  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City,  and  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Dr.  Sevenoak  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology If  If  If  Dr.  Schultze's  method  of  teaching  geometry  is 
strictly  pedagogical  and  the  results  he  obtains  in  the  class-room 
are  eminently  successful.  He  has  departed  in  some  instances 
from  the  methods  of  his  predecessors,  but  the  constructive  princi- 
ples are  far  more  prominent  than  the  destructive.  He  introduces 
.the  student  systematically  to  the  solution  of  geometrical  exercises, 
which  are  not  abstruse  but  easily  dedudble  from  the  theorems 
which  they  follow.  If  If  If  The  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  all  successful  original  work  is  based  are  carefully  developed 
and  the  student  is  so  guided  as  to  attain  independence  in  his  work. 
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Bailey's  Botany.     Price,  $iJO 

npHE  Macmillan  Company  takes  special  pride  in  calling  atten- 
'  tion  to  the  splendid  success  that  has  attended  the  use 
of  Professor  Bailey's  Botany.  I0  I0  I0  Over  fifty  schools 
in  New  York  State  alone  introduced  the  book  the  first  term  after 
its  publication.  It  has  proven  unusually  attractive  to  pupib  unng 
it.  This  is  indeed  gratifying*  since  the  author's  chief  aim  was 
to  interest  the  pupil.  The  style  of  treatment  is  one  of  simplicity, 
directness  and  sympathy.  l«  l«  l«  The  usual  formal  and  technical 
manner  of  text-books  upon  the  subject  has  been  discarded,  and 
instead  the  personal  element  is  constantly  introduced,  giving  a 
practical  bearing  to  the  subject. 

Botsford's  History  of  Rome.    Price,  St  JO 

A  book  which  makes  constant  nuc  of  sources,  selected  by  the  author  with  rare  judgment, 
and  so  woven  into  a  complete  wr.clc  as  to  conform  to  modem  ideals  of  history-teaching. 
Under  his  hand  the  narrative  becomes  simple  and  direct. 

"IVe  are  using  Bots ford's  History  of  Rome  for  the  second  term  with  increasing  satisfac- 
Xion.  The  Roman  Histories  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  15  years  have  invariably 
been  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  school  history.  Botsford's  book  is  a  rare 
combination  of  accurate  scholarship,  judicious  selection  of  material,  broad  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  exceptional  clearness  of  statement.'* 

JARED  W.  SCUDDER,  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"It  not  only  presents  the  material  of  Roman  History  in  an  entertaining  style,  but  it  modern- 
ises ii  by  making  it  as  plainly  understood  as  present  day  history  and  politics." 

ERNEST  H.  BALDWIN,  Hill  House  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

"You  would  be  gratified,  I  think,  to  see  the  interest  my  pupils  shorn  in  the  book.'* 

HELEN  M.  ALBEE,  Latin  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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All  teachers  and  others  desiring  to  obtain  a  further  knowledge  of  these  books  are 
requested  to  correspond  with 
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GINN   &   COMPANY'S 

NEW     BOOKS 

LONG'S    WOOD-FOLK    SERIES 

Animal  stories  that  are  eminently  true  to  life,  and 
yet  have  all  the    interest  ;of    imaginative    tales. 

Ways  of  Wood -Folk.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Wilderness  Ways,     ^or  intro  luction,  45  cents. 

Secrets  of  the  Woods.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 
The  Series  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

GLUCK    AUF.    A  New  German  Reader  for  Beginners. 

By  Margarkthe  MOller  and  Carla  Wenckebach,  Professors  of  German  in  Wellesley  College 

For  introduction,  75  cents. 

A    DESCRIPTIVE    SPELLER 

By  George  B.  Aiton,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minnesota. 

For  introduction,  22  cents. 

medial  writing  books 

By  H.  W.  Shaylor  and  G.  H  Shattuck.    Books  i  to  8.    For  introduction,  60  centS 
per  dozen. 

In  the  Medial  System  the  slant  is  sufficient  for  attaining  the  highest  speed,  while  it  does 
not  depart  from  the  vertical  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  legibility. 

Detailed  imformation  will  be  furnished  by  the  publishers  on  application. 

THE  stars  in  song  AND  LEGEND 

By  Termain  G.  Porter,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

For  introduction,  50  cents. 

LEGENDS  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  COURT 

By  Frances  Nimmo  Greene.     With  illustrations  by  Edmund  Garrett. 
For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Ginn  6  Company,  Publishers 
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CniLDREN 


appreciate  a  good  pcTv.U,  aiifl  thorofore 
siiould  always  ask  tUo  bturckuci'f r  fur 

Dixon's  l!r.';l!i;:  Pencils 

Thoy  will  not  only  be  satisfied,  but 
their  teachers  and  parents  pleased  witii 
their  pureha-^i  and  the  work  it  does. 
Insist  on  DIXON'S  and  have  the  best. 
When  not  at  dealor'n  mfntionihisiinblif^Mtion  and  seud 
lOc.  for  siiiiiploM  wortli  double. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 


15he 


New  Century 


gro^^s  in  popularity  because  of  its 

Al 

work  QLiid  service. 


Let  us  send  you  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
giving  full  details  of  its  equipment. 


American  Writing  Machine  Company, 

302  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


Holiday  Blackboard  Stencil 


Designed  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Oakland,  Cal., 
Author  of  •*  Drawing  SimpliBed." 

TEN  STENCILS    suitable  for  Christmas,  New  Years,  etc.,  with  full  directions  for  using 

ten  illustrations  in  black  and  white  to  guide  teacher  in  decorating  1 

board,  etc. 

This  set  will  last  for  years.    Complete  set  in  envelope  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


,  also 
>lack- 


Special  Holiday  Stencils 

10  CENTS  EACH 

Holly  Leaves  and  Berries. 
"Welcome"  in  wreath  of  Flowers. 
••Merry  Christmas"  in  wreath  of  Holly. 
••Happy  New    Year    to   you    all"    in    Fancy 

Lretters. 
Santa  Claus. 
Send  for  complete  list. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


Subfects 

Day  before  Thanksgiving. 

Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 

Turkeys,  group. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  etc  ,  group. 

A  Merry  Christmas. 

Fireplace  and  Stocking  Hanging. 

Old  Fashioned  Log  Cabin  in  Clearing. 

Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 

Santa  Claus  with  arms  full  of  toys. 

Happy  New  Year. 


Address  all  orders, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

63  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS 


Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetic 

Book  I  ....      $0.30 

Book  II       ...  .  .40 

Book  III  50 

Use  of  the  parallel  or  spiral  method,  in 
which  the  diflFerent  subjects  are  not  pre- 
sented as  complete  wholes,  but  alternately, 
in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  child. 
A  complete  index  is  included  in  each  book, 
and  the  problems  correlate  with  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  study.  Introduction  of 
simple  geometrical  forms  and  of  elementary  . 
principles  of  algebra. 

McMaster's   Primary  History  of  the 

United  States  $0.60 

A  brief  history  containing  an  interesting 
and  graphic  narrative  of  events,  and  touch- 
ing only  upon  those  topics  most  important 
to  children.  The  numerous  illustrations 
are  historically  authentic  and  form  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  book.  The  maps  are 
also  notable  and  contain  only  those  places 
that  are  important  and  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  book. 

The  New  McGuffcy  Readers 
Five  Book  Series 

An  entirely  new  series,  containing  the 
same  characteristics  which  gave  McGuffey*s 
Readers  their  unparalleled  popularity  and 
usefulness.  Prepared  in  conformity  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  ideas  of  teach- 
ing reading. 


New  Education  Readers 

Books  I  and  II,  each        .         .        $0.35 
Book    III        .  .        ^ 

Book  IV u|5 

A  new  system  embodying  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word 
and  the  sentence  methods.  It  forces  noth- 
ing upon  the  child,  but  accomplishes 
more  than  other  systems  attempt.  No 
other  method  gives  the  child  so  large  a  vo- 
cabulary and  none  is  so  thoroughly  simple 
and  teachable. 

Barnes's   Natural  Slant  Penmanship 

Books,  per  dozen  $0.75 

Charts,  per  set      .  .  .         •   1.50 

This  system  has  a  slant  of  23  1-2  degrees, 
which  has  been  found  by  extended  experi- 
ment to  characterize  all  natural  writing. 
It  has  the  round,  open  form  of  the  best 
vertical  copies,  with  no  extremes  or  eccen- 
tricities. No  other  system  is  so  legible  and 
so  rapid. 

Baird's   Graded   Work  in  Arithmetic 
Eight  Books  for  Eight  Years 

This  arrangement  adds  zest  to  the  study, 
since  a  new  book  is  presented  to  the  pupil 
each  year.  Notable  features  are  the  very 
large  number  of  problems  given  and  the 
absence  of  meaningless  rules.  Each  book 
is  based  on  the  spiral  system  and  begins 
with  a  thorough  review  of  the  previous 
year's  work. 


EXCEPTIONALLY   SUCCESSFUL 


Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Da3rs  in  School,  $0.25 

The  Baldwin  Primer  .30 

Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Eight  Book  or  Five  Book  Series 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elementary      ....  .30 

Intermediate          ...  .30 

Standard                                         .  .65 

White's    Arithmetics  —  New   Century 
Edition 

Elementary      ....  .50 

Complete     .....  .65 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Part  I 17 

Part  II          ...          .  .22 

Patterson's   American   Word    Book,  .25 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary      ...  ,60 

Advanced    ....  1.25 

McMaster's  United  States  Histories 

Primary        ....  .60 

School     .....  1.00 


Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary       .... 

Intermediate     . 

Advanced    .... 
Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  English 

Elements  of  Grammar  and  Com- 
position    .... 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition      ..... 
Metcalf's  English  Series 

Elementary  English 

English  Grammar 
Maxwell's  English  Course 

Introductory  Lessons 

Advanced  Lessons 
Barnes's   National  Vertical   Penman- 
ship 

Books,  per  dozen 

Charts,  per  set     . 
Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full    Course  —  Seven    Books   and 
Charts 

Short  Course — Two  Books 


$0.30 
.50 
So 

•35 
•50 
.75 


•40 
.60 


.40 
.60 


.75 
1.50 
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WHAT  IS  A  FAD? 


SUPT.  F.   LOUIS   SOLDAN,  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


T^HERE  has  been  a  widespread  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  what  has  been  called 
"Fads  in  Education."  The  charge  is  made 
that  public  schools  undertake  to  teach  too 
much  of  what  is  not  necessary,  and 
thereby  neglect  the  essentials. 

While  all  agree  that 
fads  should  have  no 
place  'n  public  educa- 
tion, there  is  the  widest 
possible  difference  in  re- 
gard to  the  question 
"What  is  a  fad.  A 
school  fad  might  be  de- 
fined as  a  persistent 
departure  from  educa- 
tional common  sense. 
Single  errors  constitute 
no  fad.  A  fad  is  a  de- 
fect which  is  systeme- 
tized.  It  is  error  mask- 
ing as  achievement  or 
progress. 

The  Fad  of  "Super- 
fluity." 

Some  well  meaning 
and  intelligent  critics  of  the  public  schools 
charge  that  education  has  run  mad  by 
including  many  superfluities  into  its  course 
The  so-called  "newer  studies,"  namely, 
drawing,  music,  nature  study,  and  art,  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  attacks.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  many  people.      The  answers  have  been 


SUPT.  F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN 
Courtesy  New  York  School  Journal 


used  to  some  extent  in  this  paper.  The 
president  of  an  association  of  parents  and 
patrons  of  public  schools  writes:  "In  my 
opinion,  the  first  school  superintendent  who 
rises  to  the  occasion  and  has  these  'fads' 
discontinued  in  the  public  schools  will  win 
for  himself  fame  beyond 
any  other  measure  he 
can  advocate." 

These  studies  are  not 
fads  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  tacitly  as- 
sumed in  such  criticisms 
that  it  is  the  sole  func- 
tion of  education  to  pre- 
pare for  some  special 
business  of  life.  Since 
only  a  few  children  will 
become  artists  or  musi- 
cians, for  the  great  ma- 
jority who  are  not  to 
become  artists  or  musi- 
cians it  is  supposed  that 
training  in  drawing  and 
music  is  thrown  away. 
This  would  be  an  in- 
superable objection  if 
these  studies  did  not  impart  training  of 
human  importance  and  general  educational 
application.  Education  does  not  prepare 
for  any  special  business,  or  vocation,  but 
for  life.  The  cultivation  of  eye  and  hand 
and  taste  is  of  importance  in  all  callings. 
The  educational  universality  of  these  studies 
is  their  defense.     In  this  age  even  an  ele* 
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mentary  education  should  include  some  of 
the  elements  of  science^  or  the  child  remains 
in  brutal  ignorance  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  Music,  in  the  sense  of  class-sing- 
ing, is  an  element  of  public  instruction  that 
is  underestimated  by  the  thoughtless  only. 
Drawing  has  some  features  of  universal 
educational  value  in  every  school,  and  in 
industrial  centers  it  ranks  among  the  im- 
portant studies.  Manual  training  and  les- 
sons in  cooking  have  both  social  and  general 
educational  value ;  their  aim  never  has  been 
to  train  carpenters  or  cooks.  While  these 
studies  find  strong  advocates  among  the 
thoughtful  in  the  community,  and  among 
the  teachers,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that 
they  may  suffer  by  being  unduly  magnified 
in  a  course  of  instruction.  They  occupy  a 
position  essentially  different  from  that  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history  and 
geography.  They  have  neither  found  such 
universal  adoption,  nor  have  they  been  given 
as  much  a  share  of  time,  nor  have  they 
rooted  as  deeply  in  the  approval  of  public 
conscience,  as  the  older  studies.  Moreover, 
they  have  not  become  fully  engrafted  or 
correlated  with  the  rest  of  the  school  room 
work.  As  a  rule,  their  conduct  lies  in  the 
hands  of  supervisors  who  make  this  spec- 
ialty their  whole  work.  In  such  case  their 
adjustment  to  the  claim  of  the  other  educa- 
tional work  is  apt,  at  times,  to  be  neglected 
and  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  attention 
may  be  exacted  from  teachers  and  pupils. 
These  studies  are  of  the  highest  educational 
value;  they  may  become  fads  if  they  step 
beyond  the  limit  of  general  educational  use- 
fulness. 

Fads  of  Eccentricity. 
This  class  of  fads  may  be  made  clearer 
by  an  illustration:  A  few  years  ago  some 
person  suggested  that  the  daily  rotation  of 
the  various  studies  in  the  program  was 
objectionable,  and  that,  instead  of  an  hour 
in  arithmetic,  followed  by  an  hour  in  geog- 
raphy, and  perhaps  an  hour  in  history,  a 
different  division  of  time  was  preferable. 
Consequently,  he  undertook  to  teach  all  the 


arithmetic  of  the  school  term  by  taking  five 
weeks'  solid  work  in  arithmetic  at  the  rate 
of  five  hours  per  day.  Even  this  idea  had 
some  followers. 

The  words  "fad,"  "frill,"  "fringe,"  which 
are  used  frequently  as  synonyms,  apply  to 
this  class  with  particular  force.  The  idea 
underlying  them  seems  to  be  that  of  fash- 
ionable ornament  in  contrast  with  plain 
dress. 

The  idea  of  fad  often  carries  with  it  the 
suggestion  of  personal  vanity,  a  manifest 
desire  to  attract  attention  by  appearance 
rather  than  by  merit.  There  is  a  "sport" 
with  new  things  which  takes  possession  of 
its  votaries  and  makes  them  lie  in  wait  for 
things  novel  and  strange. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  fads, 
as  well  as  of  others,  that  they  are  launched 
into  the  world  with  liberal  promises  of  the 
important  results  which  they  will  acc(»n- 
plish.  The  fad's  reason  for  existence  lies 
in  the  promised  achievement  of  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  experience  of  the  past  or 
the  needs  of  the  present 

Fads  of  Theory. 

The  existence  of  fads  in  modern  educa- 
tion is  by  no  means  discouraging.  Zeal  and 
enthusiasm  are  in  evidence  in  all  of  them. 
Not  a  few  of  them  arise  from  the  very  wealth 
of  educational  thought  and  from  an  abund- 
ance of  ingenious  theory.  Fads  are  at  times 
evidences  of  great  interest  in  new  educa- 
tional theories  which,  while  not  always  ex- 
pressed in  terms  clear  and  conclusive,  are 
for  that  very  reason,  for  some,  fascinating 
and  attractive.  One  should  imagine  that  the 
hopeless  entanglement  which  stare  us  in  the 
face  in  the  discussion  of  new  and  old  educa- 
tion, of  the  new  studies  and  the  three  R*s, 
of  prescribed  courses  of  study  or  individual 
plans,  should  be  in  itself  .enough  to  make 
the  teacher  withdraw  from  the  path  leading 
into  quagmire,  and  keep  to  the  broader 
road  of  conservative  teaching.  But  mystic- 
ism never  lacks  disciples. 

Much  error  has  arisen  from  a  mistaken 
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idea  of  the  function  of  the  school,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  development  of  power 
through  instruction  in  the  conventional 
studies.  Public  opinion  would  probably 
classify  as  a  fad  the  attempt  to  "develop 
power"  to  the  exclusion  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  School  education  is  an  un- 
folding process.  But  it  is  more  than  the 
unfolding  of  what  is  in  the  child.  Knowl- 
edge from  without,  and  experience  and  life 
from  without,  must  be  carried  into  the 
child-soul. 

The  child  is  not  the  self-contained  aim 
and  orbit  of  education.  Education  com- 
prises a  larger  world.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  child  is  educated  for  himself; 
he  is  educated  for  manhood.  He  is  trained 
not  for  what  he  is,  but  what  he  shall  be^ 
There  are  in  him  childish  ways  which  must 
be  cast  off  and  rejected  in  the  process  of 
education.  Childish  life  and  thoughts  are 
scaffoldings  which  are  discarded  as  he  ad- 
vances. Education  has  to  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  idea  that  the  requirements  and 
duties  of  adult  life,  the  ideal  of  true  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  form  the  aims  of 
child  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ways  and  means,  and  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation are  fixed  by  the  natural  conditions 
of  child-life.  The  aim  lies  in  the  future  and 
not  in  the  present.  Childhood  is  naturally 
the  happiest  time  of  life,  but  the  incidental 
aim  that  education  should  make  the  child 
happy  would  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  greater  aim,  namely :  the  happiness  and 
strength  of  the  adult.  The  educator  should 
not,  cannot,  without  educational  hazard, 
step  down  and  lose  his  own  identity  by  ad- 
justment to,  and  participation  in,  the  child's 
life  and  ways.  He  must  stand  erect  and 
kindly  lead  the  child  to  walk  with  him  to- 
wards his  future.  He  adjusts  himself  to 
the  child  so  far  only  as  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  him  to  the  serious  purposes  of 
education.  School  education  should  be 
childlike  in  its  simplicity  and  clearness ;  to 
make  it  childish  in  tone  or  subject  matter 
would  be  a  fad. 


Whenever  education  separates  itself  from 
instruction,  and  "development  of  faculties" 
is  divorced  from  the  pursuit  of  serious 
study,  there  the  fad  makes  its  appearance. 
Among  many  of  the  great  sayings  of  Her- 
bert, none  is  more  important  than  his  re- 
mark, "I  confess  that  I  cannot  realize  edu- 
cation apart  from  instruction." 

While  the  older  methods  of  education 
had  to  be  reminded  constantly  that  "all 
work  and  no  play  makes  a  dull  boy,"  there 
are  some  well  meaning,  progressive  and 
vigorous  teachers  who  must  be  told  con- 
stantly that  "all  play  and  no  work  will  not 
make  a  man." 

A  reliable  eye-witness  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  a  room  in  a 
large  school:  The  morning  began  with 
what  is  called  an  "Observation  Lesson." 
The  children  were  encouraged  to  relate 
what  they  thought  noteworthy  of  their  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  evening.  One  of 
the  children  related  that  they  had  had  an 
evening  party  at  home,  that  they  lived  up 
stairs  and  that  they  had  carried  up  two  kegs 
of  beer ;  that  when  they  were  through  with 
this  they  carried  up  a  keg  of  whiskey.  They 
had  a  very  good  time.  The  teacher,  very 
wisely,  said  at  this  stage :  "Now  let  us  hear 
from  some  of  the  other  children."  (I  beg 
to  remind  my  readers  that  this  is  a  report 
of  an  actually  observed  morning.)  The 
second  series  of  exercises  consisted  in  games 
fashioned  somewhat  after  the  kindergarten 
games.  The  next  was  the  naming  of 
classic  pictures.  Pictures  pasted  on  cards 
(Perry  pictures,  if  I  am  not  mistaken)  were 
held  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  class 
supplied  the  name:  The  Pharisee,  Cor- 
regio's  Madonna,  Thorwaldsen's  Evening, 
etc.  The  next  exercise  was  one  in  posing, 
the  children  imitating,  by  the  way  they 
stood,  certain  pictures  which  they  had  seen. 
Thus,  one  boy  srepped  forward,  looked 
about  for  some  object,  took  hold  of  a  feather 
duster,  and,  leaning  on  it,  one  end  of  it  on 
the  floor,  he  looked  up  with  a  set  expression 
in  his  face.    The  class  shouted,  "The  man 
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with  the  hoe!"  The  next  exercise  was 
called  "rythmic  movement."  Ten  children 
danced  the  Virginia  Reel,  and  eight  chil- 
dren the  Lancers.  The  next  exercise, 
finally,  was  one  in  practical  reading.  A 
sentence  was  exhibited  quickly,  and  the  chil- 
dren then  gave  the  words  of  the  sentence. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  day, 
after  the  visitor  had  left,  was  given  to  the 
various  traditional  work  of  the  schools. 

Fads  of  Exaggeration. 

Aristotle  defined  virtue  as  a  means  be- 
tween two  extremes.  Thus  he  thought  that 
wise  economy  was  a  virtue,  while  those  who 
practiced  too  much  or  too  little  economy, 
the  miser  and  the  spendthrift,  represented 
the  extremes  of  vice.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
correct  educational  practice  or  idea  is  capa- 
ble of  abuse  and  exaggeration  and  the  result 
is  a  fad.  A  fad,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  practice  which  carries  some  valuable 
idea  beyond  reasonable  limits  and  proper 
proportion.  Thus,  Pestalozzi's  idea  of 
objective  teaching  was  a  great  step  in  the 
progress  of  educational  science  and  practice. 
No  lesson  is  more  easily  learned  than  when 
it  can  be  taught  through  the  eye.  But  the 
correct  and  beneficial  principle  of  objective 
teaching  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  becomes  a  harmful  practice.  In 
arithmetic,  for  instance,  the  real  value  of  the 
study  lies  in  the  power  of  mathematical  in- 
ference and  deduction.  While  all  arith- 
metic work  begins  with  the  use  of  objects, 
and  while  many  of  the  new  steps  even  in 
advanced  work,  will  gain  by  objective  illus- 
tration, these  must  be  discarded  as  soon  as 
they  have  answered  their  purpose,  and 
mathematical  reasoning  must  take  their 
place.  Objective  teaching,  whether  it  be 
called  by  Pestalozzi's  old  name,  or  by  the 
more  modern  names  of  visualizing  and 
aurizing,  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  may  be- 
come a  harmful  practice.  Children  are 
thinking  beings  and  it  is  proper  for  the 
teacher  to  take  it  for  granted  that  not  every- 
thing must  be  objectified,  and  "visualized" 


and  "aurized."  It  was  a  mistake  of  the 
teacher  in  a  room  visited  by  one  of  our  teach- 
ers to  try  to  visualize  the  perfectly  plain 
story  of  the  two  goats  who  tried  to  cross 
from  opposite  directions  a  plank  bridging 
a  creek,  and  began  to  butt  against  each 
other.  The  teacher  "visualized"  the  story 
by  selecting  two  children  to  act  the  part  of 
the  goats. 

The  great  aim  in  all  instruction  in  read- 
ing, from  the  primary  grade  to  the  highest, 
is  that  the  child  should  see  through  the 
words  and  the  forms  of  the  printed  page, 
and  have  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  the 
ideas  to  be  conveyed.  The  application  of 
the  idea,  however,  at  present  in  use  in  some 
schools  in  one  of  the  large  cities,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  objection.  In  order  to  be 
quite  sure  that  the  children  read  words 
instead  of  ideas,  all  reading  aloud  has  been 
abandoned.  The  children  read  silently,  and 
show  that  they  understand  what  they  have 
read  through  oral  and  written  recitation. 

No  more  legitimate  demand  can  be  made 
on  the  school  than  that  of  concentration,  in 
the  sense  that  there  should  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  connection  established  between 
the  various  branches  of  instruction — that 
they  should  mutually  supplement  each  other. 
But  even  this  valuable  idea  may  become  an 
error,  if  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  com- 
mon sense.  A  lady  reported  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing incident :  A  teacher  who  prided  her- 
self on  correlating  all  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum  began  her  day's  work  with  an 
observation  lesson  on  apples.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reading  lesson  on  apples ;  after 
which  the  children  took  their  seats  and 
wrote  about  apples.  Next,  songs  about 
apples  were  sung.  Apples  were  then 
divided  and  used  to  teach  fractional  parts. 
As  it  was  now  time  for  drawing,  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  the  board  to  draw  apples. 
soon  the  board  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
apples,  known  and  unknown  to  the  horti- 
culturist. One  boy,  however,  instead  of 
drawing  an  apple,  drew  a  horse.  This 
breach  of  discipline,  or  violation  of  correla- 
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tion^  could  not  be  passed  over,  so  as  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  drawn  a  horse  instead 
of  an  apple.  The  boy  replied:  "Oh,  I'm 
tired  of  apples,  and  so  I  drew  a  horse  to  eat 
all  the  apples  up." 

There  is  some  merit  in  the  coordination 
of  studies,  as  well  as  in  concentration. 
Each  study  is,  in  a  measure,  a  complement 
and  corrective  of  the  other.  Each  must 
stand  related  and  subordinate  to  the  rest. 
Each  answers  an  educational  and  an  ob- 
jective purpose.  Each  cultivates  a  special 
kind  of  activity.  If  any  one  study  is  raised 
to  inordinate  importance,  or  if  it  is  deprived 
of  the  corrective  influence  of  the  other, 
harmonious  education  is  endangered.  Lan- 
guage ranks  easily  first  in  the  common 
school  course,  yet  if  literary  studies 
were  exaggerated  without  being  corrected 
through  the  touch  with  life,  with  nature, 
or  through  the  exactness  and  precision  of 
mathematics,  mental  development  would 
tend  towards  the  verbal,  the  fanciful,  the 
imaginative  and  the  dreamy.  Literary  stud- 
ies, with  their  wide  horizon,  their  possible 
tendency  towards  the  imaginative,  the  dif- 
fused, and  indefinite,  need  the  counter- 
balancing influence  of  the  precise  terseness 
and  close  deduction  of  mathematical  studies. 
Equipoise  and  balance  in  the  studies  of  the 
curriculum  are  needed  as  much  as  concen- 
tration. 

Origin  of  Fads. 

Fads  have  presumably  existed  under 
some  name  or  other  since  the  beginning  of 
education,  but  their  growth  has  perhaps 
been  more  marked  in  our  own  days  than  in 
former  times.  A  person  fond  of  paradoxes 
might  say  that  fifty  years  ago  the  art  of 
teaching  consisted  of  matter  alone,  without 
much  method.  The  learning  of  the  data  of 
information  proceeded  without  the  use  of 
much  pedagogical  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  said  of  the  present  time  that  in 
some  schools  the  art  of  instruction  is  all 
method  and  little  matter.  The  data  of  in- 
formation ^re  overshadowed  by  the  skill  of 
the  teacher  and  by  illustrative  and  explana- 


tory devices.  The  machinery  receives  more 
attention  than  the  output.  The  rigid  course 
of  study  of  the  old  school,  as  it  existed  thirty 
years  ago,  the  regular  examination  of 
classes  by  principals  and  superintendents  on 
subject  matter  of  the  lessons,  allowed  very 
little  latitude  for  growth  of  education  weeds 
or  fads. 

Where  a  certain  kind  of  school  work, 
defined  in  quantity,  is  prescribed  and  must 
be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  limit 
of  time,  instruction  is  not  likely  to  lose  its 
concentration  and  •force.  While  there  are 
grave  objections  to  a  hard  and  fast  course 
of  study  extending  to  every  detail,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old 
course  of  study  that  it  was  a  safeguard 
against  fads  and  whims. 

Fads  of  Routine  and  Tradition. 
The  teacher  of  the  present  day  is  not 
wholly  responsible  for  the  superfluities  in 
modern  instruction.  Some  of  them  have 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  past.  Some 
of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  are  bur- 
dened with  topics  and  subdivided  subjects 
which  answer  neither  any  specific  •  educa- 
tional purpose,  nor  any  demand  of  life.  In 
one  of  the  best  monographs  published  dur- 
ing the  current  year  on  the  essentials  of 
mathematical  teaching,  the  author  shows 
how  the  peculiar  mercantile  conditions  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  arith- 
metic first  came  into  use,  and  when  the 
earliest  text  books  were  written,  led  to  the 
insertion  of  certain  topics  in  arithmetic 
which  were  then  useful,  but  for  which,  with 
the  changes  in  modern  life,  every  necessity 
has  passed  away.  These  topics  survived  in 
text  books  and  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  former  books  in 
arithmetic. 

Public  Opinion  Fads. 
Public  opinion  has  not  infrequently 
abused  the  term  "fad"  and  branded  with  it 
almost  every  progressive  movement  in  edu- 
cation. When  I  asked  a  prominent  teacher : 
"What  is  a  fad?"  he  answered  promptly: 
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"Anything  is  called  a  fad  which  is  done  in 
a  way  different  from  that  in  which  some- 
body was  taught  when  he  was  a  child." 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  fads  are  not 
of  the  teachers'  creation,  but  originate  in 
the  community  itself.  The  many  fads 
which  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  teacher 
and  superintendent  are  sad  enough,  but  they 
do  not  begin  to  be  as  pernicious  and  long- 
lasting  as  the  harm  that  may  be  done  when 
a  strong  and  masterly  man  with  a  hobby 
gets  ifito  a  leading  position  on  a  school 
board,  and  drives  his  fellow  members  before 
him  in  the  narrow  path  of  his  special  fad. 

The  people  are  collectively  honest,  and 
their  verdict  is  wise.  Opinions  of  classes 
and  individuals,  however,  no  matter  how 
loudly  or  emphatically  expressed,  are  at 
times  unwise.  The  history  of  past  decades 
has  seen  the  rise  of  many,  and  the  decline 
of  some,  of  the  fads  of  this  origin.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  faddish  idea  that  the 
laborer  needs  no  education;  that  workmen 
are  spoiled  by  too  much  schooling ;  there  is 
the  ';Three  R"  fad;  there  is  the  "educa- 
tion makes  criminals"  fad. 

The  claim  that  spelling  should  receive  a 
proper  amount  of  attention,  and  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  public  school  training, 
is  valid.  If  the  demand,  however,  is  that 
to  this  study  an  undue  amount  of  time  and 
attention  be  given,  even  spelling  may  be- 
come a  fad.  Drill  in  spelling  is  a  mechani- 
cal device,  and  in  the  poorest  imaginable 
school  mechanical  drill  is  always  most 
prominent. 

The  "quick  promotion"  fad  has  done  im- 
measurable harm.  Children,  against  the 
wish  and  view  of  their  teacher,  have,  in 
places,  been  forced  into  higher  grades  than 
the  one  for  which  they  were  fit,  and  their 
educational  progress  has  been  impaired  and 
ruined  thereby.  The  teacher  and  principal 
who,  in  such  cases,  quietly  and  pleasantly 
but  at  the  same  time  firmly,  stands  his 
ground,  is  a  blessing  to  the  child  and  to  the 
parent.  One  cannot  help  thinking  in  this 
connection   more   leniently .  of  Rousseau's 


paradox,  "The  aim  of  education  is  not  to 
gain  time,  but  to  lose  it." 

One  of  the  worst  fads  of  our  day  is  the 
"extreme  indulgence"  fad.  The  practice  is 
bad  which  lets  the  child  have  his  way,  and 
lets  him  regulate  his  relations  to  school  and 
home  in  accordance  with  his  pleasure  in- 
stead of  in  accordance  with  clear  duties. 
"I  wish  you  would  make  him  come  to  time," 
said  a  kind  mother  to  a  teacher  who  had  sent 
for  her  on  account  of  the  frequent  tardiness 
of  the  child,  "but  the  fact  is  I  cannot  make 
him  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  will  not 
go  to  bed  when  it  is  time."  If  the  parent 
abdicates  the  educational  control  of  his 
child,  he  makes  a  pernicious  error  and  in- 
dulges in  a  common,  but  objectionable,  fad. 
The  child  must  be  taught  to  act  as  a  grown 
man  or  woman  should  act,  as  soon  as  his 
power  in  any  direction  is  adequate  in  this 
educational  demand. 

Conclusion. 

Many  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and  petty 
errors  may  be  avoided  by  dwelling  on  the 
universal  principles  of  education  and  by 
subjecting  all  innovations  to  the  test  of 
universality.  The  schools  are  common 
schools.  No  practice  of  study  which  is 
serviceable  for  specific  walks  of  life  alone 
can  find,  legitimately,  a  place  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  good  sense  of  the  American  people, 
and    of    American    teachers,    has    thrown 
enough  safeguards  around  the  public  schools 
to  prevent  fads  and  petty  errors  from  becom- 
ing universal.    The  task  of  the  school  is  to 
concentrate  its    efforts  on   the   recognized 
subjects  of  instruction.     Growth  must  pro- 
ceed through  the  acquisition  of  informatioiL 
Progress  does  not  lie  in  the  increase   of 
studies,  not  in  the  excess  of  data,  but  in  the 
definiteness  of  ideas,  the  logical  grouping 
of  facts,  the  clearness  of  insight,  and  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  judgment    When 
new  studies  or  practices  are  introduced  for 
educational    reasons,  the   teacher  must  be 
ready  to  account  for  the  same  to    public 
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opinion.  The  aim  of  education  is  not  merely 
to  prepare  for  life,  nor  is  it  merely  to  de- 
velop power.     Each  of  these  aims,  taken 


separately,  leads  to  error  and  fad.  Their 
joint  and  universal  consideration  constitutes 
harmonious  education. 


School  Men  of  the   Hour 


SUPT.  ESTELLE  REEL 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF   INDIAN   SCHOOLS 


(For  portrait 

\A/E  have  received  from  Miss  Estelle  Reel 
^^  a  copy  of  a  uniform  course  of  study 
for  governmental  Indian  schools  prepared 
by  her. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  by  Superin- 
tendent Reel  is  worthy  of  extended  examm- 
ation  by  all  who  are  interested  in  practical 
education,  whether  for  the  Indian  or  his 
white  brother.  It  might  well  be  adopted 
as  a  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools, 
for  it  contains  a  comprehensive  and  feasi- 
ble plan  of  education  of  practical  utility; 
and  while  applicable  to- all  races,  it  is  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  problem  of  making 
good  citizens  of  the  growing  generation  of 
Indian  boys  and  girls. 

Naturally  the  course  of  study  devotes 
much  attention  to  agriculture  and  the  kin- 
dred occupations  of  gardening,  dairying, 
engineering,  carpentry,  blacksmithing  and 
harness-making.  The  course  in  agriculture 
contains  directions  for  systematic  training 
for  the  Indian  youth  during  each  successive 
year  of  his  school  life,  commencing  with 
the  ordinary  farm  chores  and  care  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age;  through  planting,  irrigation,  crop- 
rotation,  drainage,  care  of  farm  machinery 
and  nature  study,  for  the  youth  from  fifteen 
to  twenty ;  bladcsmithing,  carpentry,  dairy- 
ing, saddlery,  and  all  occupations  of  the 
farm  and  of  home-making,  are  to  be  taught 
systematically,  and  by  the  pupils  doing  the 
practical  work  at  the  same  time  the  theory 
is  being  ^'^^med. 

Painty '  l^^^^oemaking,  printing,  tailoring 
and  upHolife        -  are  also  included  in  the 


see  front  cover) 

course  for  boys.  For  the  girls  the  course 
contains  instructions,  to  be  followed  by  the 
instructors,  in  teaching  baking,  dressmak- 
ing, housekeeping  and  laundering. 

The  course  of  study  subordinates  through- 
out theory  to  practice ;  the  literary  brandies 
are  confined  to  studies  in  reading,  arithme- 
tic, spelling,  writing,  history  and  geog- 
raphy. In  these  branches  it  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  pupils  beyond  elementary  princi- 
ples, but  these  are  thoroughly  taught,  the 
idea  being  to  graduate  every  pupil  with  a 
sound  basic  education  rather  than  an  ad- 
vanced one. 

The  course  of  study  is  printed  in  a  con- 
venient and  serviceable  volume  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  its  adop- 
tion in  the  Government  Indian  Schools 
marks  a  distinctive  epoch  in  Indian  educa- 
tion. , 

The  issuance  of  this  report  again  calls 
attention  to  the  successful  work  of  Miss 
Reel  in  a  position  which  is  one  of  the  last 
in  the  world  in  which  it  would  be  thought 
a  woman  would  be  successful  or  would  be 
fitted  for. 

Our  National  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  was  bom  in  Illinois,  from  which 
State  she  went  to  Wyoming  about  twelve 
years  ago.  She  received  special  training  in 
the  schools  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Bos- 
ton for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  is 
one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  west. 
She  obtained  a  position  in  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyoming)  schools  as  teacher  and  taught 
successfully,  and  in  all  her  school  work, 
first  as  teacher  and  subsequently  as  County 
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and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  she 
won  distinction  by  her  unaided  efforts  and 
untiring  energy. 

In  1890  Miss  Reel  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Laramie  County  and 
filled  this  position  with  credit  for  two  terms. 
At  the  expiration  of  her  second  term  she 
secured  the  nomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Wyoming.  Although  it  was 
reasonably  certain  that  the  ticket  she  repre- 
sented would  be  elected,  Miss  Reel  did  not 
relax  her  energy,  but  took  her  place  with 
the  male  candidates  on  the  ticket  and  shared 
with  them  the  work  and  responsibilities  of 
the  campaign.  She  made  a  thorough  can- 
vass of  the  State,  being  compelled  to  travel 
much  of  the  distance  by  wagon  and  stage. 
As  a  result  of  her  efforts  she  was  elected 
without  difficulty,  receiving  the  largest 
majority  of  any  candidate  on  either 
ticket. 

As  State  Superintendent  Miss  Reel  was 
ex'oMcio  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  was  also  ex-oKcio  Secretary 
of  the  State  Land  Board.  No  better  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  she  discharged 
the  duties  need  be  cited  than  the  fact  that 
when  she  took  charge  the  State  Land  Board 
office  was  paying  into  the  state  treasury 
about  $100  a  week;  in  the  course  of  a  year 
she  had  brought  the  returns  up  to  over 
$1,000  a  week.  After  a  highly  satisfactory 
administration  of  two  years  she  resigned 
to  accept  her  present  position. 

Miss  Reel  is  the  first  woman  who  has  ever 
filled  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Schools,  and  while  there  may 
have  been  some  skepticism  at  hrst  as  to  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  woman  to  this 
position,  her  record  thus  far  has  completely 
dispelled  that  doubt.  She  has  instituted 
some  new  features  through  the  Bureau 
which  are  bound  to  produce  beneficial  re- 
sults for  the  Indian  schoc^ls.  One  of  them 
is  the  making  of  personal  visits  to  thet 
schools;  this  will  bring  he-  in  close  ;ouch 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  give  her 


an  insight  into  theirneeds.  Another  is  the 
holding  of  institutes  for  the  teachers  of 
these  schools. 

Miss  Reel  thinks  that  industrial  training 
should  have  the  foremost  place  in  Indian 
education,  believing  it  to  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  government's  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Indian  is  built.  She 
also  urges  industrial  education  for  young 
women  on  the  theory  that  "when  you  civil- 
ize the  wife  you  civilize  the  home."  The 
Superintendent  possesses  a  quick,  active 
mind  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and,  judg- 
ing from  her  past  work,  will  accom- 
plish much  good  in  her  new  and  trying 
field. 

Miss  Reel,  though  coming  from  a  woman's 
suffragist  state,  is  not  a  typical  woman 
suffragist  as  that  type  is  generally  pictured. 
She  is  young,  has  a  sweet,  attractive  per; 
sonality,  and  is  feminine  in  every  respect 
She  is  a  charming  conversationalist,  and, 
though  she  disclaims  being  a  public  orator, 
has  been  an  effective  speaker  in  several 
political  campaigns.  She  is  very  popular, 
not  only  throughout  the  whole  of  Wyoming, 
but  wherever  she  is  known. 


IRVING  B.  SMITH 

NEW   YORK   STATE  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR. 

npHERE  is  no  subject  more  discussed  by 
*  the  educational  papers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  than  how  institutes  can  be 
made  more  helpful.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  best  of  them,  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point are  open  to  criticism.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  New  York  State  system,  while 
not  perfect,  is  probably  the  most  effective 
and  best  supervised  of  any.  And  a  great 
work  it  is  doing. 

The  personnel  of  its  regularly  employed 
force  is  always  of  interest  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  attend  these  institutes. 
We  present  this  month  a  sketctipf  one  of 
the  later  additions  to  the  stpict^-lrving  B. 
Smith,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y..-  ^ 
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Irving  B.  Smith  was  bom  in  Attica, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  has,  for  the  most 
part,  spent  his  life  in  connection  with  the 
schools  and  school  work  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Smith's  grandfather,  Isaac  Smith, 
was  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  second  genera- 
tion was  fully  represented  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  He  remembers 
sitting  upon  his  grandfather's  knees  and 
listening  with  interest  to  war  stories  from 


IRVING  B.   SMITH 

the  Revolutionary  veteran,  then  above  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Conductor  Smith  began  life  as  a  farm  boy 
at  $6  per  month,  and  had  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  Mr.  Carnegie's  theory  that 
"poverty  is  a  young  man's  best  legacy." 
As  a  pupil  in  the  district  school,  winters,  he 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  After 
the  course  of  study  in  the  district  school 
had  been  mastered  he  entered  Wyoming 
Academy.  Here  he  earned  his  bread  and 
butter  by  working  24  hours  a  week  in  the 
principal's  garden. 


Professor  Monroe  Weed,  the  principal, 
was  a  patriotic  teacher  and  from  this  school 
many  of  his  pupils  enlisted  in  New  York's 
muster  rolls  during  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
was  from  its  class  rooms  to  the  ranks  that 
Irving  Butler  Smith  went  when  he  joined 
the  i8th  New  York  Independent  Battery, 
"Mack's  Black  Horse  Battery,"  in  1864, 
when  only  18  years  of  age. 

He  saw  something  of  the  war  in  the  tar 
South — ^the  capture  of  Mobile,  the  siege  of 
Spanish  Fort  and  the  capture  of  Fort 
Blakely.  After  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  Rochester  he  entered  Hilsdale 
College,  in  Michigan,  in  the  autumn  of 
1866.  He  left  college  to  teach  three  years 
as  principal  of  Middlebury  Academy;  then 
back  to  college  to  receive  his  well-earned 
diploma  and  degrees,  in  1873. 

After  graduating  from  college  he  was 
principal  at  Pike,  N.  Y. — Pike  Seminary — 
a  position  he  held  for  eight  years. 

In  1 88 1  he  was  elected  School  Commis- 
sioner of  the  First  District  of  Wyoming 
County. 

In  1885  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  schools,  a 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  regular  conductor  of  teachers* 
institutes  for  the  State  of  New  York.  , 

It  was  a  pleasure,  when  Conductor  Smith 
was  appointed,  to  note  the  sincere  and  earn- 
est way  he  went  about  preparing  to  make 
himself  most  helpful  to  those  he  was  to  in- 
struct. For  the  first  three  years,  and  he 
may  be  continuing  it  yet,  at  institutes  and 
summer  schools  he  was  visiting  other  in- 
structors' classes,  mingling  with  teachers, 
note-book  in  hand,  jotting  down  good 
points,  making  note  of  teachers'  difficulties. 
He  did  not  start  in  knowing  it  all,  but  as  a 
humble  beginner  in  a  special  field.  The 
result  is  to-day  that  he  is  universally  re- 
spected. New  York  State  over,  as  a  sincere, 
thorough,  helpful  instructor  and  admired 
as  a  modest,  scholarly  gei  tt^man. 
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TKe  Best  to  be   tound 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


HASSAN'S  PROVERB 

King  Hassan,  well  beloved,  was  wont  to  say. 
When  aught  went  wrong,  or  any  labor  failed: 

"To-morrow,  friends,  will  be  another  day!" 
And  in  that  faith  he  slept,  and  so  prevailed. 

Long  live  this  proverb!    While  the  world  shall 
roll 
To-morrows  fresh  shall  raise  from  out  the 
night, 
And  new-baptize  the  indomitable  soul 
With  courage  for  its  never-ending  fight. 

No  one,  I  say,  is  conquer'd  till  he  yields; 

And  yield  he  need  not  while,  like  mist  from 
grass, 
God  wipes  the  stain  of  life's  old  battle-fields 

From  every  morning  that  he  brings  to  pass. 

New  day,  new  hope,  new  courage!    Let  this  be, 
O  soul,  thy  cheerful  creed.    What's  yester- 
day, 
With  all  its  shards  and  wrack  and  grief  to 
thee? 
Forget  it,  then — here  lies  the  victor's  way. 
Barnes   Buckham,   in   the   Christian   Endeavor 
World. 


You  can't  teach  anybody  faster  than  he 
can  learn. — Samuel  Johnson, 


The  success  of  school  training  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation 
in  after  years. — Calderwood. 


No  matter  what  may  seem  to  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  great  movements  of 
humanity  in  all  ages,  the  real  motive  may 
be  traced  always  to  the  same  incentive — 
geographic  environment. — Redway, 


The  average  child  loves  physical  exer- 
cise, and  that  this  be  of  the  right  kind  and 
directed  into  the  right  channels,  the  schools 
must  make  provision  for  it. — Superinten- 
dent W.  J.  N.  Cox,  Moline,  III. 


"Every  educated  man  is,  in  some  sense, 
self-educated.     No  teacher,   whatever  his 


abilities  may  be,  can  force  an  education 
upon  an  unwilling  pupil.  Furthermore,  no 
teacher  can  educate  a  persistently  idle  pupil. 
—Eggleston. 


Even  a  handsome  and  costly  schoolhouse, 
desirable  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  may  be  a 
curse,  literally  a  curse,  if  its  erection  and 
care  prove  such  a  burden  as  to  make  the 
employment  of  the  best  obtainable  teachers 
impossible. — President  C.  K.  Adams,  Wis- 
consin State  University. 


It  is  said  by  somebody  that  one  hour  of 
teaching  is  equal,  in  its  wear  on  brain  and 
body,  to  four  hours  of  manual  labor.  The 
man  with  the  shovel,  for  instance,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  shovel ;  but  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  forty  children  must  vigilantly 
and  incessantly  watch  eighty  eyes,  eighty 
hands,  eighty  feet,  forty  mouths,  forty  nerv- 
ous systems,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand 
of  parents  and  an  exacting  public. — Western 
School  Journal. 


As  long  as  we  are  content  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  be  treated  en  masse,  in  flocks  of 
sixty,  seventy,  even  ninety,  we  need  not  ex- 
pect to  do  much  in  the  way  of  humanizing. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  blame  officialism ;  but 
after  all,  reform  in  education  is  largely  a 
matter  of  money.  Reducing  the  size  of 
classes  means  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers;  and  well-educated,  properly- 
trained  teachers  cannot  be  had  for  nothing. 
—Child  Life. 


In  crowded  assembly  rooms,  churches, 
halls,  etc.,  some  have  been  known  to  faint, 
others  to  suffer  headache,  dizziness,  and 
nausea.  A  week  ago,  while  I  was  observing 
a  recitation  in  a  room  where  the  air  was 
foul,  a  little  girl  burst  out  crying,  and  said 
with  a  look  of  great  distress,  "Teacher,  I  am 
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sick  to  my  stomach."  The  teacher  wisely 
advised  her  to  go  out  and  get  some  fresh 
air.  She  did  so ;  in  about  five  minutes  she 
returned  with  a  happy  countenance  and 
went  to  work  as  cheerfully  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened. — ^A^.  £.  Journal  of 
Education. 


of  an  intelligent,  well  educated  and  digni- 
fied male  teacher." 


To  be  interesting  to  a  schoolboy,  a  book 
must  not  by  its  copious  references  and  illus- 
ions presuppose  wide  acquaintance  with 
literature  or  history.  It  must  not  be  criti- 
cal, destructive  in  motive,  but  constructive, 
or  stimulating.  It  must  be  first  hand ;  not 
a  book  about  a  book,  or  a  translation  of 
something  into  terms  of  an  age  out  of  S3rm- 
pathy  with  the  original,  for  a  boy  cannot  dis- 
entangle the  workings  of  two  minds  upon 
each  other.  It  must  be  interesting,  not  pri- 
marily for  its  form,  for  a  boy  will  never 
attend  to  form  for  its  own  sake.  And  when 
possible,  it  should  be  romantic^  suggesting 
high  ideals  and  achievements,  for  the 
normal  boy  of  the  high  school  age  is  pass- 
ing through  his  own  romantic  period  when 
it  is  important  to  set  before  him  ideals  that 
are  really  worthy. — Education. 


In  his  annual  report,  just  issued.  Dr.  C. 
M:  Jordan,  Superintendent  of  the  Minne- 
apolis public  schools,  notes  the  fact  that 
there  are  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  that  dty,  as  superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals  and  teachers,  853  persons, 
of  which  number  only  eighteen  are  men. 
Speaking  of  these  figures  the  superinten- 
dent says :  "It  would  seem  under  these  con- 
ditions that  the  demand  that  more  men  be 
employed  in  the  schools  is  not  a  radical  one. 
It  is  not  meant  to  imply  by  this  that  women 
are  not  as  good  teachers  as  men,  but  as  I  am 
opposed  to  a  high  school  in  which  all  teach- 
ers connected  with  it  are  men,  so  I  am 
opposed  to  one  in  which  all  teachers  con- 
nected with  it  are  women.  I  think  that 
every  pupil  in  the  high  school  should  at 
some  time  in  his  course  come  into  the  class 


One  of  the  aims  of  modem  education  is 
to  make  men  and  women  adjustable  to  their 
environment  without  destroying  their  power 
to  originate  and  to  create.  The  number  of 
non-adjustable,  non-adaptable  men  and 
women  in  every  community  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Men  and  women  whose  train- 
ing has  not  developed  sufficient  flexibility 
to  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
ever  varying  conditions  of  life,  sooner  or 
later,  are  forced  to  one  side  and  ignored. 
Their  presence  in  the  world  is  known  only 
by  their  grumbling  and  fault  finding.  No 
matter  what  position  they  get,  they  cannot 
long  hold  it,  because  the  prejudices  and 
mental  bias  acquired  in  their  childhood  have 
crystalized  ^  into  inflexible  mental  habits 
which  denominate  all  their  relations  in  life. 
We  call  them  "cranks"  or  "fanatics."  They 
are  largely  the  products  of  extreme  individ- 
ualism in  education.  —  Educational  Ex- 
change. 


Teachers  are  only  too  familiar  with  that 
class  of  parents  who  insist  upon  running  the 
school;  they  tell  their  children  at  home 
what  they  must  do  and  what  they  must 
not  do  in  school;  they  tell  their  boys 
to  fight,  to  cut,  or  even  to  shoot,  when 
offended ;  they  encourage  disobedience  and 
open  rebellion.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
father  who  lends  his  knife  to  his  ten  year 
old  son  that  has  quarreled  with  a  school- 
mate, and  promises  him  a  thrashing  if  he 
returns  that  knife  "without  blood  on  the 
blade?"  There  are  "cranky,"  "narrow- 
gauged"  parents  in  every  community  who 
annoy  the  teacher  and  destroy  the  happiness 
and  efficiency  of  the  school.  Inquire  into 
their  past,  trace  back  their  educational  his- 
tory. If  educated  at  all,  they  have  been 
educated  under  the  "individuar*  regime, 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  and 
without  subordinating  their  individual  im- 
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pulses  to  the  rational  requirements  of  insti- 
tutional life. — Educational  Exchange. 

BuECHER  remarks^  in  his  ''Industrial 
Evolution :"  "The  time  foreseen  by  Fergu- 
son, when  even  thinking  would  become  a 
special  business,  has  long  since  been 
reached/'  We  recognize  this  in  all  the 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  it  results  from 
their  growing  complexity.  The  well-trained 
specialist  plans  and  supervises,  and  the 
laborer  blindly  follows  directions.  The 
engineer  and  overseer  do  the  thinking,  and 
are  specially  trained  to  do  the  thinking.  In 
politics  it  is  rapidly  coming  about  that  the 
leaders  and  the  editors  provide  the  thoughts 
which  determine  campaigns.  Can  the  same 
result  come  about  in  education?  Already 
the  superintendent  and  the  principal  are 
expected  to  take  the  large  views  and  develop 
the  plans  which  are  to  be  realized  by  the 
teachers.  They  must  learn  to  recognize  and 
think  out  problems,  or  must  soon  give  place 
to  others  who  can.  That  a  superintendent 
is  wooden  and  routine  is  sufficient  reason 
for  his  dismissal.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to 
say  that  teachers  can  be  excused  from  think- 
ing; rather  we  feel  that  they  must  learn 
and  practice  the  art  of  thinking  within  their 
range  or  retire. — Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education. 


Despite  the  wish  to  bring  the  school  into 
relation  to  actual  life,  one  of  the  chief  wor- 
ries of  the  teacher  arises  from  the  conflict 
of  school  and  life.  The  teacher  is  thinking 
of  the  mature  life  as  the  young  people  will 
find  it  and  they  are  absorbed  in  the  realities 
of  young  life.  Games,  social  occasions 
and  youthful  strifes  and  rivalries  occupy 
them.  First,  let  us  say  that  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  is  not  always  reasonable,  in  that 
it  fails  to  recognize  the  real  importance  of 
these  things.  They  too  educate.  Then  let 
us  add  that  what  pupils  need  to  learn  is 
reasonably  to  adjust  the  various  claims  of 
life,  so  that  pleasures  shall  not  interfere 
with  duties,  so  that  the  future  shall  not  be 


sacrificed  to  the  present.  These  conflicting 
claims  they  must  learn  to  weigh  properly, 
and  not  let  desire  conquer  duty.  The  great 
lesson  of  life  is  here,  which  must  be  learned 
from  experience  and  perhaps  slowly.  For 
what  Locke  tells  us  is  profoundly  true: 
"The  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all 
virtue  and  worth  is  placed  in  this,  that  a 
man  is  able  to  deny  himself  of  his  own  de- 
sires, cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely 
follow  what  reason  dictates  as  best,  diougfa 
appetite  lean  the  other  way." — IVisconsin 
Journal  of  Education. 


Iowa  is  one  of  the  states  whose  school 
system  has  been  thus  far  remarkably  free  j 
from  the  evils  of  Procrusteanism.  Local  j 
communities  are  as  little  hampered  in  that  | 
state  as  in  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  in  ' 
New  England,  by  outside  authority  or  dic- 
tation. Local  option  within  very  broad 
limits  is  the  rule  there,  the  state  assuming 
the  function  of  promoting  and  encouraging 
rather  than  controlling  and  dictating  in 
educational  affairs.  High  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Iowa  are  not  established,  main* 
tained  or  controlled  as  to  their  courses  of 
study,  etc.,  by  the  state,  but  by  the  local 
communities.  Even  in  the  cities,  school 
boards  are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  martinet  who  has  been  trained  to 
believe  that  school  interests  should  be  man- 
aged by  centralized  authority  and  by 
machinery  above  and  outside  of  the  people, 
naturally  looks  upon  local  option  and  popu- 
lar sovereignty  as  a  dangerously  loose,  free 
and  easy  method  of  running  the  schools. 
But  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  The 
United  States  census  reports  show  that 
Iowa  stands  near  the  head  of  the  list  in  low 
percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  far  above  states 
that  have  followed  a  system  which  removes 
by  one  or  more  steps  from  the  people  the 
control  of  the  schools. — Western  Teacher. 


On  an  early  summer  morning  in  1846,  a 
young  man  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age 
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was  reading  a  newspaper  in  the  sitting-room 
of  his  boarding  place.  He  was  teacher  of 
the  village  school. 

From  early  boyhood  he  had  been  re- 
garded as  "odd."  He  did  not  do  or  think 
exactly  as  boys  of  his  age  generally  did. 
Often  he  was  reproved  for  finding  fault 
with  what  others  considered  "well  enough." 
He  would  reply,  "If  we  could  see  no  defects, 
we  would  make  no  improvements." 

While  waiting  breakfast  that  morning,  a 
little  girl,  four  or  five  years  old,  climbed 
into  his  lap,  as  she  had  often  done  before. 
Her  mother  was  in  the  kitchen  preparing 
breakfast;  her  father  in  the  yard  milking 
a  cow. 

The  teacher  laid  down  his  paper  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  the  child.  The  father  was 
mentioned  and  what  he  was  doing ;  and  the 
cow  was  discussed. 

Just  then  the  young  teacher's  eye  was 
caught  by  the  word  "cow"  in  the  newspaper 
he  had  just  been  reading.  He  took  it  up 
and  pointed  out  the  word  to  the  child,  again 


calling  attention  to  the  cow  and  to  this 
word  as  the  name  of  the  animal  her  father 
was  milking.  Soon  she  looked  up  into  the 
teacher's  face ;  her  eyes  kindled  with  intel- 
ligence; she  caught  the  paper,  jiunped  out 
of  his  lap,  and  ran  to  her  mother,  exclaim- 
ing, "I  know  what  this  means!  I  know 
what  this  means  I  It  is  a  cow,  just  like  papa 
is  milking  I"  And  she  pointed  out  the  word 
to  her  mother. 

The  incident  set  the  young  teacher  to 
thinking,  and  to  experimenting  with  other 
children  in  his  school.  He  "printed"  words 
on  the  blackboard,  and  taught  them  to  read 
without  first  learning  the  letters — reserving 
this  as  an  after  incident 

From  that  he  began  to  use  cards ;  and  in 
1846  a  "First  Reader"  was  published  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  containing  the  idea ;  and 
the  young  village  teacher  became  an  author 
— in  which  work  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

The  name  of  the  young  village  teacher 
was  John  Russell  Webb. — Everywhere. 
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For  tKe  School  Roon\ 


VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No.  2 

EDWARD  FUTTERBR,  DIRECTOIt  OF  MUSIC,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Step  I. — In  the  teaching  of  intervals  the 
teacher  should  first  place  a  ladder  upon  the 
blackboard.  Calling  the  children's  attention 
to  it,  she  should  then  proceed  as  follows : 


r^ocAer— "Children,  listen  carefully,  that 
you  may  tell  me  what  steps  I  sing."  Teacher 
sings  with  "la."  i.  2.  i.  or  1. 1.  2.  etc.  Pupils 
answer  "Do."  "re."  "do."  or  "Do."  "do." 


^>Wv  I  A^  I 


f 


KtcX 


(  ) 


'^ 


+ 


(2) 


dicr  6j    Or    Cncr. 


Teacher — "Children,  how  many  can  tell 
me  what  figure  I  have  placed  on  the  ladder?" 

Pupils  answer,  "One." 

"Then,  children,  we  will  sing  'Do,"  on 
'one.' "  After  this  the  teacher  should  have 
the  class  sing  the  vowels  as  follows : 

Step  II. — Too  much  care  cannot  be  given 
to  teaching  this  interval,  as  pupils  invariably 
flat  in  singing  from  one  to  two. 


jeMjL^fvXC 


-^ 


T^  do  Cr  Crts 


iQq-  du  or  crcr 


As  soon  as  this  step  is  developed,  the 
teacher  should  give  the  pupils  a  sentence 
which  they  should  sing  as  she  moves  the 
pointer  up  and  down  the  ladder;  or  write 
the  exercise  on  the  blackboard  as  follows : 


're.' 


Jxju^id: 


TYU  PL'    cr    OXT 


'^9jo   Ou    Cr    crxs 


(Oct  Qj — & — ©=©=- 


1.  Teacher,  using  pointer,  pupils  sing  up 
and  down  the  ladder  with  syllables  and  vow- 
els, also  applying  words. 

2.  Have  pupils  point  out  on  ladder  the 
intervals  as  sung  by  teacher. 

3.  Dictation — Teacher  calls  for  "i.,'* 
pupils  sing  "Do.,"  etc. 

4.  Pad  or  slate  writing.  Teacher  sings 
with  "la,"  pupils  write  the  sounds  in  num- 
ber on  pad,  slate  or  blackboard. 

5.  Pupils  close  their  eyes  while  teacher 
places  on  blackboard  a  short  exercise,  as 
I.  I.  2.  I.  After  the  pupils  look  at  the  same, 
it  should  be  quickly  erased  and  pupils  called 
on  to  sing  it  from  memory. 

This  exercise  should  be  lengthened  to 
give  practice  on  singing  as  many  intervals  as 
possible,  the  result  of  one  glance. 

6.  Teacher  yse  two  pointers.  Divide 
class,  one  division,  following  first  pointer, 
sing  "i ;"  the  other,  following  second 
pointer,  singf  "3 ;"  then  reverse. 


to-xJUapxjJL 


v^ 


-h-^ 


1-^ 


/\jx*yy\j 


l^AjOtJvvuTxO-OvvutOyAJU  Ou 


y  ^ 

-^ 


-7   ^ 


^y    ^ 
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Teacher  should  also  place  on  blackboard     Exercises, 
little  songs  of  two  and  three  intervals  as  i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  4.  5.  4.  3.  5-  i- 

follows:  I.  3.  2.  4.  3.  5.  4.  2.  I. 


4-4h- 


-h-^ 


%-^ 


^^ 


■^-^ 


%• 
-i-^ 


f&uUk^UP 


1. 3. 4. 2. 5. 3. 5. 2. 5. 3. 1. 

I-  5-  3-  5-  3-  I-  3-  5-  3-  3-  t. 
I-  5-  4-  5-  3-  5-  2.  5-  4-  2.  i. 


^ 


-5t- 


'^iijj. 


Ou   Cr — &^^=- 


6o   Cr — ^%=- 


:feb — cL'    Cr    O-cr 


OL'    C    fr^g- 


While  pupils  invariably  flat  in  singing 
from  "i"  to  "2,"  they  also  sharp  in  singing 
frtjm  "3"  to  "4." 

This  completes  the  upper  tetrachord  of 
C  major  scale,  the  lower  being  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Upper  four  tones. 

Exercises. 

I.  2.  3.  4-  3-  4-  3^  2-  3-  4-  4-  3-  2-  i- 
I-  3-  3-  4-  4-  3-  2-  4-  3-  4-  2-  i- 
I.  3.  2.  4.  3.  4.  2.  4.  3.  2.  I. 
I.  4.  3.  2.  4.  3.  4.  2.  3.  I. 


Jju^mL 


tM) — 6u    Cr    ergp- 


-if 


-ar 


4- 


^atflCT — Qb — ^ — CrCr 


O-^ — Or    orgr 


^ftft*3 — eb» — C5-    o  0 


^ 


\Af- 


-Q^ — Cr  o-B- 


ia< 


-Ob^ — Cr    crcr 


Exercises. 

I.  3-  S-  5-  6.  5 
1.  5.  6.  5.  6.  4. 

I-  3-  2.  4-  3-  5 
6.  4.  5.  3-  4-  2. 
I.  3.  6.  5.  2.  4, 
I.  6.  4.  2.  5.  3 


Ju>tvV 


6.  3.  6.  2.  I. 
4.  6. 
I. 
3- 


j&Jb    CL»    cr — e=ep- 


■^ 


-Sr 


3cfeji 


3.  4.  6.  4.  2.  4.  3.  6.  5. 


-f- 


-Qb? — ©= — ^^- 


WU> — e=> — & — &=&=- 


:ftto — a^ — cr    gr(r 


-^ 


J^ 


•'^' 


-€b — ©= — ©=e^ 


46«r — et- 


:Ac ftr- 

igs Ar- 


(L-O-tr 


00  o 


A»fe Sb er 


CX»-g» 


?*fctr- 


-r-T 


a;    rf^ eb — Q=^ 


Coo 


fj^J^?;^  •>  ufgkt^^d  ^o^agi-e 


iQuuJk. 
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Exercises. 

1. 2. 3. 4.  5. 6. 7. 8.  7. 8. 

8. 7. 6.  5-  4. 3-  2. 1. 
1.8.7.8.6.8.7.8. 
8. 7. 8. 7. 6. 8. 7. 6.  5. 8. 7. 6.  5. 4-  3-  8-  7-  8. 

Recapitulation. 

13587864278 
14686421 

34752743 
5274236s 
846245278 


chalk.  Let  her  draw  a  single  flower — form 
like  the  illustration  and  the  children  will 
readily  comprehend. 


Using  two  pointers. 
345678. 
1234  —  3- 

8888765. 
1234543. 


87876543 
3  5  3  5  4  3  2  I 

556  7878 
3342343 


The  teacher  may  teach  songs  from  the 
ladder  in  one  and  two  yarts ;  also  dictation, 
viz.,  pupils  sing  "i.,"  think  "3."  "5."  "7." 
"8.,"  sing  "4.,"  think  "7.,"  sing  "8.,"  etc. 


PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE  C.  HAnJSS. 
DRAWING  MASTER  ALBANY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Number  II. 

Fill  the  bottles  furnished  by  the  children 
one-half  full  of  clean  dry  sand  to  make  them 
steady  and  then  insert  the  stems  of  the 
plant-life  contributed  by  the  children.  The 
bottles  or  vases  are  then  placed  around  the 
room  and  serve  as  pretty  decorations  until 
the  teacher  is  ready  to  use  them  as  drawing 
models. 

There  are  two  modes  of  rendering  with 
a  lead  pencil;  one  in  lines  and  the  other 
in  masses.  In  line  work  the  pencil  is  held 
in  the  usual  manner  and  only  the  point  is 
used.  In  mass  drawing  the  pencil  is  usually 
held  under  the  hand  and  the  side  of  the  lead 
is  used. 

The  teacher  may  easily  illustrate  the  two 
methods  upon  the  blackboard  with  a  bit  of 


For  mass-work  the  children  should  use 
a  soft  pencil  and  rough  paper.  The  'TDixon 
sketching  crayon"  is  an  ideal  pencil  for  this 
purpose,  but  almost  any  soft  pencil  will  da 
The  wood  should  be  cut  away  so  as  to  ex- 
pose about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
lead  which  never  should  be  sharpened 
Do  not  forget  that  the  pencil  is  to  be  held 
under  the  hand  with  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers  and  the  movements  are  made  princi- 
pally with  the  arm. 

Place  the  following  movement  exercises 
upon  the  blackboard  and  have  the  pupils 
practice  them  as  often  as  opportunity  will 
permit. 

SEE   CUT  ON   OPPOSITE   PAGE 

The  tendency  of  children  and  beginners 
is  to  use  only  one  value.  If  you  want  life 
and  vigor  in  your  work,  see  that  it  is  ac- 
centuated by  varying  tones.  This  effect  is 
gotten  by  changing  the  pressure  upon  the 
pencil  and  will  come  eventually  if  one  will 
only  have  a  little  patience  and  not  expect  to 
learn  the  whole  art  at  one  sitting. 

After  practicing  the  movements  until  the 
pencil  can  be  handled  with  some  degree  of 
ease,  a  model  should  be  placed  before  the 
pupil.    His  aim  should  be  first  to  study  its 
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mode  of  growth  and  the  manner  of  render- 
ing rather  than  to  make  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation. That  will  come  later.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  a  bit  of  golden  rod,  the  movement 
will  be  quite  different  from  that  used  in 
representing  a  mass  of  hydrangeas,  but  very 
much  like  that  used  for  com  tassels  or  yel- 
low-dock. 

In  an  ordinary  school  room  not  less  than 
four  stations  should  be  established  and  then 
the  children  work  in  groups  from  the  model, 
which  is  most  convenient.  At  each  station 
put  a  chalk  box  to  raise  the  model,  and, 
after  the  model  is  arranged,  put  a  card  or  an 
open  book  behind  it  for  a  background. 
Cardboard  boxes,  from  which  two  adjacent 
sides  have  been  removed,  make  excellent 
model  screens. 

After  working  in  the  school  room  in  order 
to  learn  the  method,  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  out  doors  and  at  home. 
Do  not  be  too  severe  in  your  criticisms. 
Try  it  yourself  and  comprehend  the  difli- 
culties.  The  next  article  will  treat  of  "Free- 
hand perspective." 

READING  LESSONS 

Giveii  at  Albany  Teachers'  Trainiiig  School 

No.  I. 

SECOND     YEAR  —  FIRST     SEMESTER  —  PUPILS* 
AGES   6    YEARS. 

Edith  V.  Lomax. 

Aim — To  teach  "Story  of  Ellen  and 
Esther."— Ward's  First  Reader. 

Preparation — The  following  list  was  writ- 
ten on  the  board  and  marked  phonetically 
according  to  the  Ward  system : 


Esther 


Ellen 


sisters 


sense 


wisest 


sister  s 


2  nestle       wept 
6  close         fearless 
I  kisses       light 

3  suppose  paneless 
5  friend       attic 

4  misses      window 

The  words  were  pronounced  and  put  in 
sentences  to  show  the  children  had  their 


sickness. 

wrens. 

nest. 

wrecks. 

tents. 

nests. 


meaning.  After  this  was  done  by  way  of 
drill,  the  first  column  was  made  into  a  lad- 
der, by  lines  drawn  alongside  and  between 
the  words  afld  a  child  asked  to  climb  up  and 
another  to  run  down  the  ladder.  The 
second  list  was  numbered  and  another 
child  asked  to  give  the  word  when 
a  certain  number  was  called.  In  the  third 
list  we  played  that  the  children  were  hunt- 
ers and  they  were  sent  to  find  words.  In 
the  last  column,  the  drill  was  had  by  asking 
"Who  can  find  the  word  that  means  the 
bird's  home?  Who  can  draw  a  nest?  A 
tent?  Who  can  find  the  word  that  means 
more  than  one  nest,  more  than  one  tent?" 
Then  we  had  a  talk  on  the  wren  (picture 
shown).  Last  of  all  one  child  played 
teacher.  He  called  words  from  any  of  the 
four  lists  and  the  other  children  found  them 
until  all  the  words  were  again  said,  but  not 
in  the  order  written.  Before  beginning  the 
reading  lesson  proper,  we  had  a  talk  on  the 
picture  in  the  reader.  "What  time  of  year? 
Who  were  the  girls?  What  do  you  think 
their  names  are.^  What  are  they 
doing?  Where  are  they?  What  are 
they   in?" 

Presentation — The  class  was  then  pre- 
pared to  read  the  lesson  for  the  thought. 
The  stories  (sentences)  were  then  read 
silently,  the  children  finding  the  answer  to 
the  questions  asked,  such  as,  "Who  were  the 
girls?  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  one  of  them? 
etc."  Then  we  had  reading  by  sentences, 
reading  for  expression,  next  by  voluntary 
readers,  who  offered  to  read  all  the  first 
verse.  The  second.  "WJio  wants  to  read 
the  third?  etc."  Who  wants  to  see 
how  far  he  can  read  without  making 
a   mistake  ? 

.  Summary — The  books  were  then  closed 
and  the  lesson  was  reproduced  in  story  form 
in  the  child's  language  by  several  of  the 
little  ones. 

Application — The  children,  for  busy  work, 
at  a  later  period  in  the  day,  draw  from 
blackboard  sketch  and  cut  out  the  wren  and 
tent. 
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No.  11. 

SECOND     YEAR — SECOND     SEMESTER — PUPILS* 
AGES,    7    YEARS. 

Viola  C.  Gksenb. 

-4iw— To  teach  Lesson  VII,  Ward's 
Second  Reader. 

Preparation — The  new  and  difficult  words, 
marked  phonetically,  were  written  on  the 
blackboard.  Elizabeth,  Edith,  teacher, 
sdiolar,  test,  Wee  Winnie  Wimples,  replied, 
puppy*  answered.  Dotty  Dimple,  Dick  Dun- 
ton,  wilted,  daisy,  dropped,  indeed,  insect, 
mosquitoes,  harm,  children,  foolish,  dragon- 
fly, dragon-flies,  medal,  fear,  nicely,  week. 
Words  pronounced  by  pupils.  Sentences 
containing  a  particular  word  were  called  for, 
which  it  was  thought  all  the  pupils  might 
not  know. 

Presentation — The  meaning  of  the  words 
having  been  given  by  pupils,  they  then  read 
silently  (a  paragraph  at  a  time)  for  the 
thought.  Teacher  questioned  as  follows: 
What  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson?  What  is 
a  test?  Who  are  the  girls?  What  are  they 
going  to  do?  Who  is  the  teacher?  What 
kind  of  a  scholar  is  Edith  ?  In  what  is  she 
to  be  examined  ?  What  is  the  first  question  ? 
The  picture  of  Wee  Winnie  Wimples  in 
First  Reader  was  shown.  This  helped  to 
recall  the  story.  Some  of  the  children  told 
a  few  facts  they  remembered. 

Second  paragraph  read  silently.  What 
did  Edith  reply?  What  is  a  puppy?  What 
is  a  kid?  What  did  the  teacher  say  about 
her  answer  ?  What  was  the  next  question  ? 
The  picture  of  Dolly  Dimple  and  Dick  Dun- 
ton  was  then  shown.  Facts  remembered  by 
pupils  were  given. 

Silent  reading  continued,  followed  by 
questions.  What  was  Edith's  reply?  A^Tio 
was  Dick  Dunton  and  what  did  he  do? 
What  happened  to  the  daisy?  How  did 
Dotty  show  that  she  felt  badly? 

What  did  the  teacher  say  about  this  an- 
swer ?    What  was  the  next  question  ? 

What  was  Edith's  answer?    What  is  an 


insect  ?  Name  some  insects  with  two  wings 
Name  some  with  four  wings.  A  large 
dragon-fly  was  then  shown  to  the  pupils. 
Attention  called  to  eyes,  wings,  legs,  javvs 
and  body,  and  a  fuller  talk  about  it  promised 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  difference 
between  the  words  dragon-fly  and  dragon- 
flies  noticed.  Why  this  difference?  Why 
should  we  not  fear  dragon-flies?  What 
kind  of  children  are  they  who  fear  these 
insects?  Whom  do  dragon-flies  fear?  Why 
are  they  not  foolish?  What  did  the  teacher 
tell  Edith?  How  had  she  answered?  What 
did  the  teacher  pin  on  her  dress?  For  what 
are  medals  given?  How  many  days  did  she 
keep  the  medal  ? 

The  lesson  was  then  read  for  expression 
by  the  class. 

Summary — Finally  a  short  reproduction 
of  the  whole  story  as  a  summary  was  given 
by  several  members  of  the  class. 

Application  —  Teacher  now  takes  up 
dragon-fly  and  questions.  Where  do  dragon- 
flies  lay  their  eggs?  What  do  they  eat? 
Where  do  mosquitoes  lay  their  eggs  ?  How 
do  they  look? 

Later,  as  busy  work,  have  the  children 
draw  from  a  blackboard  sketch,  color  and 
cut  out,  a  dragon-fly. 


No.  III. 

THIRD     YEAR — FIRST     SEMESTER — PUPILS* 
AGES,    8    YEARS. 

Rkbkcca  G.  McLaughlin. 
Aim— To  teach  "The  Town  Mouse  and 
the    Country    Mouse." — Baldwin's    Third 
Reader. 

1.  -Once  upon  a  time  a  Town  Mouse  went 
to  visit  his  cousin  in  the  country.  The  coun- 
try cousin  was  a  rough  fellow,  and  his  man- 
ners were  not  very  fine.  But  he  was  glad 
to  see  his  town  friend,  and  did  all  that  he 
could  to  make  things  pleasant. 

2.  Beans  and  com  and  dried  roots  were 
all  that  he  could  offer  for  dinner,  but  they 
were  offered  very  freely.  The  Town  Mouse 
rather  turned  up  his  nose  at  this  country 
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fare.  He  said,  "Cousin,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  put  up  with  such  food  as  this  every 
day." 

3.  The  Country  Mouse-  said,  "I  don't 
know  of  anybody  that  has  any  better.*' 
"Perhaps  not,"  said  his  cousin ;  "but  if  you 
will  go  home  with  me,  I  will  show  you 
how  to  live.  When  you  have  been  in  town 
a  week,  you  will  wonder  how  any  one  can 
bear  to  stay  in  the  country." 

4.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  two 
mice  set  off  for  town,  and  came  to  the  home 
of  the  Town  Mouse  late  at  night. 

5.  The  Town  Mouse  was  very  polite. 
After  they  had  rested  a  little  while,  he  took 
his  friend  into  the  great  dining  room.  He 
said,  "We  will  have  something  to  eat  after 
our  long  walk." 

6.  On  the  table  they  found  what  had 
been  left  of  a  fine  supper.  Soon  they  were 
busy  eating  cakes  and  all  that  was  nice. 
"This  is  what  I  call  living,"  said  the  Town 
Mouse. 

7.  Just  then  a  noise  was  heard  at  the 
door.  "What  is  that?"  said  the  Country 
Mouse. 

"Oh,  it's  only  the  dogs  barking,"  said  his 
cousin. 

8.  "Do  they  keep  dogs  in  this  house?" 
"Yes,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  keep  out 

of  their  way," 

9.  The  next  minute  the  door  flew  open, 
and  two  big  dogs  came  running  in.  ITie 
mice  jumped  off  the  table  and  ran  into  a  hole 
in  the  floor.    But  they  were  none  too  quick. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  frightened,"  said  the  Coun- 
try Mouse,  and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"That  is  nothing,"  said  his  cousin.  "The 
dogs  cannot  follow  us." 

10.  Then  they  went  into  the  kitchen. 
But  while  they  were  looking  around  and 
tasting  first  of  this  thing  and  then  of  that, 
what  did  they  see  in  a  dark  corner?  They 
saw  two  bright  eyes  watching  them,  and 
they  knew  that  the  house  cat  was  there. 

"Run  for  your  life!"  cried  the  Town 
Mouse. 


11.  In  another  moment  the  cat  would 
have  had  them.  The  Country  Mouse  fdt 
her  claws  touch  his  tail  as  he  ran  under  the 
door.  "That  was  a  narrow  escape  I"  said 
the  Town  Mouse. 

12.  But  the  Country  Mouse  did  not  stop 
to  talk.    "Good-by,  cousin,"  he  said. 

"What,  are  you  going  so  soon?" 

"Yes,  I  must  go  home.  A  g^ain  of  com 
in  safety  is  better  than  fine  cake  in  fear." 

Preparation — Following  words  were  writ- 
ten on  blackboard,  and  marked  diacritically: 
anybody        offer        trembled 
safety  narrow    cousin 

escape  dining     freely 

visit  polite 

These  words  were  sounded  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  children,  the  more  difficult 
ones,  as  safety,  escape,  freely,  being  dwelt 
upon  longer.  To  be  sure  the  children  knew 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  we  had  them 
give  several  sentences  containing  them. 

Books  were  then  opened  and  these  same 
words  printed  at  the  begining  of  the  lesson, 
unmarked,  were  pronounced  again. 

Presentation — One  child  was  called  upon 
to  give  the  title  of  the  piece.  Children  read 
silently  each  paragraph,  and  were  then  ques- 
tioned for  the  thought  in  the  paragraph, 
questions  being  asked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  the  thought  in  the  words  of  the 
book.  For  example  in  the  second  para- 
graph. How  did  he  entertain  his  cousin? 
What  was  all  he  had  to  offer  for  dinner? 
What  tells  us  he  was  glad  to  offer  what 
he  had  ? 

In  the  sixth  paragraph,  How  do  we  know 
they  enjoyed  it? 

In  the  ninth  paragraph,  How  did  he  show 
his  fear?  To  bring  this  out,  as  well  as  to 
make  sure  they  appreciate  which  was  the 
city  and  which  was  the  country  mouse,  chil- 
dren were  questioned  also  as  to  what  they 
saw  in  the  picture.  How  can  you  tdl? 
What  does  the  face  of  the  country  mouse 
show? 

After  the  whole  lesson  has  been   read 
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silentiy  and  thought  questioned  for,  the 
lesson  was  then  read  aloud  for  expres- 
sion. If  a  child  did  not  know  or  mispro- 
nounced a  word,  teacher  without  saying  any- 
thing, wrote  it  on  the  board,  marked  it 
diacritically  and  then  it  was  sounded  and 
pronounced  by  the  child.  If  a  child  read 
with  poor  expression,  he  was  questioned  for 
the  thought  until  he  was  able  to  reread  with 
good  expression. 

Summary — When  the  entire  lesson  had 
been  read,  books  were  closed  and  one  or  two 
children  were  called  upon  to  tell  the  stoiy 
they  had  read.  A  question  was  asked  occas- 
ionally if  they  hesitated. 

Then  a  lesson  was  drawn  from  the  story 
—contentment  with  one's  lot. 

Application — Have  the  summary  repro- 
duced as  busy  work,  while  the  other  division 
is  having  its  reading  lesson. 


No.  IV. 


FOURTH    YEAR — FIRST    SEMESTER — AGE    OF 
PUPILS,    9    YEARS. 

Anna  L.  Rourk. 

Aim — ^To  teach  the  first  five  paragraphs 
of  "Searching  for  Gold  and  Finding  a 
River."  Page  129,  "Baldwin's  Fourth 
Reader." 

Preparation — The  pupils  having  previ- 
ously read  "Going  East  by  Sailing  West," 
and  found  the  places  mentioned  therein  on 
globes  and  maps,  a  map  of  the  hemispheres 
was  hung  up  and  the  teacher  asked  such 
questions  and  gave  such  information  as 
would  lead  the  children  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  piece  to  be  read.    As : 

What  land  is  this?  (pointing  to  America.) 

Who  was  the  first  to  discover  land  here? 

In  what  year  did  he  discover  it  ? 

What  island  did  he  first  discover  ? 

(A  pupil  answers,  and  points  to  San  Sal- 
vador on  the  map.) 

What  large  island  did  he  discover? 
(Named  and  shown  on  map.) 


In  whose  name  did  he  take  possession  ol 
these  islands  ? 

Why? 

After  remaining  here  a  few  months  where 
did  he  go? 

What  did  he  tell  the  Spaniards  when  he 
returned  ? 

What  did  they  naturally  want  to  do  then? 

Teacher — "So,  a  number  of  Spaniards  did 
come  over  here  from  time  to  time.  Some 
visited  these  islands;  (teacher  pointing  to 
West  Indies)  others  came  over  to  the  main- 
land and  explored  it.  (Teacher  pointing  to 
the  parts  first  explored  by  the  Spaniards.) 
They  found  gold  and  silver  and  after  becom- 
ing rich  they  returned  to  Spain." 

"Four  years  after  Columbus  discovered 
America,  a  little  boy  was  born  in  Spain  and 
named  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  (Teacher  in- 
stead of  saying  the  name,  wrote  it  on  the 
board,  marking  it  diacritically,  and  the  pu- 
pils pronounced  it  several  times.)  He  grew 
to  be  a  man.  When  about  23  years  of  age 
he,  too,  wanted  to  visit  this  new  land,  so  he 
came  over  with  a  captain  of  a  vessel  to  this 
country.  (Teacher  pointing  to  Nicaragua.) 
After  gaining  considerable  wealth  he  re- 
turned to  Spain.  In  the  course  of  ten  years 
he  came  over  again,  and  helped  another  man 
conquer  (written  on  board  and  marked, 
pupils  pronouncing)  this  country.  (Teacher 
pointing  to  Peru.)  Because  of  this  he 
gained  some  renown  (written  on  board  and 
.marked,  pupils  pronouncing,  and  one  pupil 
giving  the  meaning.)  After  gaining  more 
wealth  he  again  returned  to  Spain.  But  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  wanted  to  win 
still  more  riches  and — (teacher  pointing  to 
the  word,  class  replies)  "renown."  So  a 
few  years  later  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles 
V,  made  him  governor  of  Cuba,  (teacher 
pointing  to  the  island,  pupils  naming  it)  and 
also  gave  him  permission  to  explore  new 
land. 

The  books  were  then  opened. 

Presentation — One  child  read  aloud  the 
title  of  the  piece.  The  first  paragraph  was 
then  read  silently  and  a  child  was  asked  to 
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give  the  thought  contained  in  it,  in  his  own 
language. 

The  teacher  then  showed,  on  the  map,  the 
parts  of  America  that  were  known  to  the 
people  of  Europe;  and  a  child  was  asked 
to  point  to  the  parts  that  were  not  known 
to  those  people.  Then  the  teacher  showed 
where  there  were  great  mountain  systems 
and  large  rivers  in  America,  and  told  the 
children  to  notice  how  far  this  new  world 
extended  in  the  different  directions,  the 
children  naming  the  directions  as  she  indi- 
cated them. 

The  second  paragraph  was  then  read 
silently.  A  child  gave  in  his  own  language 
the  thought  contained  in  the  first  sentence ; 
another,  that  in  the  second;*  and  another 
that  in  the  third. 

The  third  paragraph  was  read  silently. 
A  child  was  told  to  point  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  map,  and  to  the  country 
north  of  it.  Another  child  gave  the  thought 
contained  in  the  first  sentence,  and  another, 
that  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

"After  De  Soto  had  been  made  governor 
of  Cuba  and  had  been  given  permission  to 
explore  new  lands,  what  did  he  do?"  was 
asked  by  the  teacher.  A  child  answered, 
giving  the  thought  contained  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  four.  Then  was 
asked,  "Did  he,  like  Columbus,  have  trouble 
in  getting  men  to  go  with  him  ?"  "Why  ?" 
In  reply  a  pupil  gave  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  second  sentence.  Then  another  pupil 
pointed  out  the  western  coast  of  Florida, 
and  another  told  when  and  where  De  Soto's 
ships  landed,  and  how  he  and  his  men  felt. 
This  completed  paragraph  four. 

The  fifth  paragraph,  being  more  difficult 
to  read,  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  were 
questioned  for  more  minutely,  as:  What 
was  done  with  the  things  on  the  ships? 
What  were  those  things  ?  What  is  meant  by 
"despoiling  the  land  ?"  What  may  some  of 
the  things  have  been  that  might  have  been 
of  use  in  despoiling  the  land  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  hogs?     What  was  done  with  the 


ships  after  everything  was  taken  out  of 
them?  Why?  What  did  the  men  then 
know  that  they  would  have  to  do?  What 
does  perish  mean? 

The  first  five  paragraphs  were  then  read 
aloud  for  expression.  If  a  child  read  with 
poor  expression  he  was  questioned  for  the 
thought  and  told  to  re-read.  If  he  could  not 
then  read  with  good  expression,  he  was  re- 
quired to  imitate  the  good  expression  of 
some  other  child. 

Summary — ^After  the  lesson  had  been 
read  aloud,  two  or  more  pupils  were  called 
upon  to  reproduce  the  lesson  orally  in  their 
own  language,  the  teacher  asking  questions 
when  there  was  any  hesitation,  or  if  the 
thoughts  were  not  connected. 

Application — The  sunmiary  was  after- 
wards written  as  a  language  lesson. 


FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  FAILS 

The  world  is  a  snob,  and  the  man  who  wins 

Is  the  chap  for  its  money's  worth ; 
And  the  lust  for  success  causes  half  the  sins 

That  are  cursing  this  brave  old  earth. 
For  it's  fine  to  go  up,  and  the  world's  applause 

Is  sweet  to  the  mortal  ear ; 
But  the  man  who  fails  in  a  noble  cause 

Is  a  hero  that's  no  less  dear. 

'Tis  true  enough  that  the  laural  crown 

Twines  but  for  the  victor's  brow; 
For  many  a  hero  has  lain  him  down 

With  nought  but  the  cypress  bough. 
There  are  gallant  men  in  the  losing  fight, 

And  as  gallant  deeds  are  done 
As  ever  graced  the  captured  height, 

Or  the  battle  gradly  won. 

We  sit  at  life's  board  with  our  nerves  high  strung 

And  we  play  for  the  stake  of  fame, 
And  our  odes  are  sunpr  and  our  banners  hung 

For  the  man  who  wms  the  game. 
But  I  have  a  song  of  another  kind 

Than  breathes  in  these  fame-wrought  gales— 
An  ode  to  the  noble  heart  and  mind 

Of  the  gallant  man  who  fails  I 

The  man  who  is  strong  to  fight  his  fight, 

And  whose  will  no  front  can  daunt, 
If  the  truth  be  truth  and  the  right  be  right. 

Is  the  man  that  the  ages  want. 
Tho'  he  fall  and  die  in  grim  defeat. 

Yet  he  has  not  fled  the  strife, 
And  the  house  of  earth  will  seem  more  sweet 

For  the  perfume  of  his  life. 

--Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
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CULTIVATING  THE  BUSINESS  HABIT 

Foreign  Frills  and  Elaborate  Curricula  Never  Can  Do  the  Work. 


\A/E  are  having  a  great  time  in  New 
^  ^  York  talking  about  the  New  High 
School  of  Commerce.  The  Borough  Board 
of  Superintendents  and  the  various  school- 
masters who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
principals  of  the  new  school  have  been  giving 
the  matter  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought. 
Through  all  the  discussion  one  is  impressed 
by  the  great  importance  set  upon  the  course 
of  study  to  be  adopted.  One  of  the  funny 
things  in  this  line  was  the  meeting  of  our 
New  York  State  Council  of  School  Super- 
intendents. All  unconscious  of  the  humor 
of  the  situation,  we  schoolmasters,  half  a 
day  behind  in  our  program,  aimlessly  dawd- 
ling along,  talked  away  long  after  the  time 
of  adjournment,  discussing  by  what  curri- 
culum we,  the  most  unbusiness-Hke  men  in 
town,  could  prepare  boys  for  business.  As 
if  a  course  of  study  will  itself  get  up  and 
do  things!  We  are  discussing  wisely  the 
F  r  an  CO-  CJerman  technologico-commercial 
system  which,  like  Mr.  Muldoon's  "trans- 
parency," will  be  a  useless  piece  of  machin- 
ery if  "we  can  find  no  wan  to  play  on  it." 
We  school  men  worship  courses  of  study. 
We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  find  and 
classify  subjects  with  which  to  store  the 
mind  of  boys,  but  "educated  failures"  with 
well-stored  minds  keep  rising  like  dread 
phantoms  before  us  and  cry  out  that  their 
ruin  has  come  from  week  and  undisciplined 
wills. 

It  is  everywhere,  this  complaint  of  the 
lack  of  discipline.  When  the  business  man, 
like  Henry  Qews,  describes  it,  we  say  he  is 
not  familiar  with  the  schools;  but  here 
comes  Eliot,  the  president  of  the  institution 
that  caps  our  whole  educational  system  and 
he,  too,  questions  the  way  in  which  we  train 
the  boys  and  girls  to  whom  we  apply  these 
courses  of  study. 


In  England,  they  are  singing  the  same 
song.  The  head  master  of  the  Bristol 
school,  discussing  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  training  of  business  men,  says : 
"In  place  of  acquiring  habits  of  working 
heartily,  strenuously,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  power,  a  large  proportion  of  our  boys, 
during  the  most  impressionable  periods  of 
their  lives  have  attained  skill  in  shirking. 
They  have  acquired  not  only  the  bad  habit 
of  making  excuses,  but  still  worse,  of  be- 
lieving in  excuses."  We  American  school 
and  college  boys  in  my  student  days,  were 
no  better.  In  the  college  towns  there  were 
herbaria,  collections  of  field-stones,  and 
there  were  essays  on  standard  themes, 
handed  down  from  class  to  class  for  sub- 
mission to  the  professors  as  original  work. 
The  use  of  the  translations,  outlines  and 
other  emasculating  substitutes  for  intel- 
lectual labor  was  not  only  well  known 
among  boys,  but  to  the  professors  as  well. 
My  young  men,  now  coming  back  from  the 
colleges,  seem  to  me  like  participants  in  a 
pleasant  picnic.  Their  most  entertaining 
tales  are  of  the  ease  with  which  "Tuppy" 
or  "Bunny,"  dignified  professors  of  philoso- 
phy or  ethics,  may  be  "crusted."  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  boy  is  much  above  the 
criticism  made  by  the  head  master  of  the 
Bristol  school.  I  know  the  training  given 
me,  and  I  know  the  training  boys  arc  com- 
monly getting  now.  A  good  deal  of  it  is 
decidedly  mushy.  I  have  recently  visited 
some  of  the  alleged  higher  work  in  some 
colleges.  They  are  making  a  tremendous 
fuss  over  a  small  accomplishment.  The 
occasional  plain  words  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  of  President  Canfield,  of  School- 
master Ramsay,  or  some  less  noted,  but 
none  the  less  hard-headed  father,  asking 
what  it  all  amounts  to,  are  annoying  and 
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unpleasant  to  those  of  us  who  help  keep  the 
elaborate  systems  running,  but  they  express 
the  thought  of  a  large  and  good-natured 
public  that  look  upon  our  educational 
accomplishment  with  doubt  and  even  with 
contempt.  That  the  American  boy  is  not 
being  trained  in  habits  of  efficient  work 
might  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
issues  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Message  to 
Garcia"  has  gone  into  the  millions,  bought 
by  employers  for  distribution  to  their  help. 
What  is  this  essay,  more  than  a  brilliant 
description  of  the  pitiful  inability  of  the 
average  American  boy  to  follow  to  ade- 
quate completion  a  simple  task  given  him 
clearly  and  fully? 

That  high  school  and  college  have  no 
higher  duty  than  training  the  will,  these 
few  words  of  mine  assume.  That  commer- 
cial education,  to  introduce  which  this  coun- 
try is  surely  coming,  will  be  a  failure 
however  wisely  the  curriculum  be  framed, 
unless  the  instruction  itself  be  carried  on 
with  more  strictness,  severity,  and  vigorous 
training  of  will  power  is  the  proposition  I 
am  seeking  to  establish.  It  is  not  that  busi- 
ness is  only  work,  or  that  a  youth  that 
works  faithfully  is  sure  to  succeed  in  com- 
mercial life.  This  is  not  the  point.  The 
proposition  is  that  no  curriculum  of  studies 
all  useful  and  it  may  be  all  vital  to  a  broad 
understanding  of  commerce  will  lift  th$ 
school  above  the  present  danger  of  all  our 
schools,  namely,  the  failure  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  accurate,  intelligent,  enjoyable  work. 

The  poor  work  of  a  factory  is  chargeable 
to  the  foreman;  the  faulty  operation  of  a 
railroad  comes  to  the  door  of  the  general 
manager;  all  the  mistakes  of  a  bank  must 
be  charged  to  the  president.  But  how  many 
presidents  of  colleges  see  that  the  class- 
room work  of  their  subordinates  is  produc- 
tive? I  wasted  weeks  of  time  under  pro- 
fessors that  every  student  then  thought  and 
now  knows  to  be  failures.  The  lost  time 
can  never  be  regained.  Respect  for  "Acad- 
emic freedom"  to  teach  anything  or  noth- 


ing, prevented  the  man  supposedly  responsi- 
ble for  the  excellence  of  my  imiversity  from 
inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the  daily 
waste  in  "room  X."  Sentimental  con- 
sideration for  professional  dignity  is  keep- 
ing educational  institutions  on  a  plan  that 
would  wreck  a  business  house  in  a  month. 
Commercial  education  must  needs  be  taught 
in  schools  that  are  organized  on  a  business 
basis,  with  a  responsible  head. 

The  boy  needs  to  grow  up  in  the  same 
kind  of  an  atmosphere  that  will  surround 
him  when  he  goes  into  a  business  house. 
That  is  an  air  of  complete  and  unquestioned 
autocracy.  His  superior  will  be  his  boss. 
His  parent  will  have  practically  nothing  to 
say.  The  boy  will  do  his  work  or  get  out 
It  takes  the  average  boy  two  hours  to  find 
this  out.  A  school  to  train  to  business 
habits  will  have  to  be  administered  in  the 
same  strict  way.  Beginning  and  continuing 
with  kindly  warnings  and  sjmipathetic  re- 
grets at  failures,  the  administration  will 
nevertheless  be  business  from  the  first 
minute  to  the  last. 

Such  administration  needs  to  make  pro- 
vision that  the  work  given  to  students, 
within  their  powers,  shall  be  done.  This 
will  require  something  more  than  the  dear 
old  professors  who  accepted  in  sweet  sim- 
plicity, the  same  herbaria  in  new  covers  year 
after  year.  It  requires  teachers  enterprising 
enough  to  devise  work  that  will  call  up 
hearty  effort  above  and  beyond  the  help  of 
translations  and  outlines.  It  needs  teachers 
who  are  business  men  enough  to  get  them- 
selves into  their  own  classrooms  ready  for 
work  on  time;  who  have  sufficient  skill  in 
book-keeping  to  be  able  to  record  what  the 
boys  have  done-  and  what  some  boys  have 
yet  to  do.  A  business  school  will  need  to 
do  away  with  excuses.  Ask  an  ordinary 
American  to  say  what  he  most  intimately 
associates  with  the  word  "excuse"  and  he 
will  answer,  "school."  Commercial  educa- 
tion must  be  based  on  the  habit  of  doing 
things  with  schemes  devised  by  which  the 
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things  get  done  by  every  boy ;  if  missed  at 
first,  then  on  a  subsequent  set  date.  Ex- 
cuses having  by  this  means  ceased  to  be  of 
value  will  cease  to  be  created,  so  will  die 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  business. 

The  present  debilitating  practice  of  per- 
mitting boys  to  leave  off  easily,  tasks  that 
they  have  entered  upon,  will  keep  any  com- 
mercial school  from  progress.  Two  things, 
one  complementary  to  the  other,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  training  of  the  will.  One  is  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  tasks  beyond  one's 
power,  by  which  the  will  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  giving  up.  The  homely  proverb: 
"Don't  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew" 
expresses  it.  The  other  is  the  need  of  fin- 
ishing one's  work.  I  could  not  suggest  a 
better  motto  for  the  administration  of  the 
coming  schools  of  commerce  than:  "Chew 
all  you  bite  off." 

Enough  said.  Curricula  are  all  very  well, 
but  they  are  only  tools.  I  can  stick  to 
courses  of  study  and  be  half  asleep  the 
while.  I  can  graduate  a  boy  from  a  splen- 
did course  and  have  him  worth  fifty  cents 
a  century.  A  country  schoolmaster  with  no 
course  and  no  apparatus  can  train  up  men 
and  he  is  doing  it  in  several  thousand  places 


this  minute.  Therefore,  as  we  say  at  the  end 
of  the  example,  if  one  man  without  a  fine 
curriculimi  can  train  twenty  boys  to  busi- 
ness habits,  the  training  to  business  habits 
depends  chiefly  on  the  habits  of  the  men 
that  train.    Q.  E.  D. 

A.  NONYMOUS. 


"Laughter,  says  a  writer,  is  a  most  per- 
fect medicine.  It  takes  a  man  out  of  him- 
self and  so  gives  nature  a  chance.  The 
brain  is  so  frequently  our  prime  mover  in 
sickness  that  anything  that  temporarily  dis- 
arranges it,  as  it  were,  is  good  for  us.  For- 
getfulness  is  a  great  administrative  and 
recuperative  genius.  He  who  forgets  wins 
half  the  battle  whether  it  be  the  forgetting 
of  an  injury  or  the  dismissal  of  a  trouble. 
Time,  the  sovereign  healer  of  all  our 
wounds  of  heart  or  soul,  is  but  an  ally  of 
our  brain,  and  in  this  combination  we  have 
perhaps,  the  greatest  solution  of  the  secret 
of  life.  But  in  laughter,  almost  inexplica- 
ble as  it  is,  there  exists  a  great  healer.  It 
is  the  forerunner,  one  might  almost  call  it, 
of  forgetfulness.  It  is  3ie  distracter.  It 
shakes  up  the  creature,  it  fosters  hope,  with- 
out which  our  being  is  almost  a  blank. 
Laughter  is  the  truest  of  medicines.  Get  it 
when  you  can.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  laugh, 
tt  blesses  you  and  those  who  hear.  It  is 
akin  to  mercy.  The  light  side  of  nature  is 
the  happy  one ;  make  lutste  to  laugh." 


A   VI aw    IN    STKATFORD-ON-AVON 
From  Warren's  Stories  from  Bns^lish  History 


Courtesy  D.  C.  peal 
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Editorials 


Once  more  we  extend  to  our  readers  the 
compliments  of  the  holiday  season,  wishing 
them  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  new  year  may  bring  to 
them  health  and  contentment. 


The  municipal  election  in  Rochester  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  good  schools.  The 
immediate  welfare  of  the  school  systems 
was  at  stake  in  more  municipal  contests  this 
year  than  ever  before. 


Columbia  University  promptly  elected 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  pro  tern, 
on  the  resignation  of  Seth  Low.  Columbia 
will  now  deliberate  long  and  carefully  on 
the  choice  of  a  permanent  head  and  then 
doubtless,  concluding  that  it  acted  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  in  making  its  temporary 
selection,  decide  to  ratify  that  choice  unani- 
mously. 

*  *    ♦ 

Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Oneonta  Normal  School,  who  was 
recently  admitted  to  the  bar,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
which  ex-Assemblyman  E.  H.  Fallows  is 
the  head.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Milne  upon 
this  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  splendid 
talents  he  possesses  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  all  who  know  Dr.  Milne  will  agree  that 
the  law  firm  which  he  enters  is  equally  to  be 
congratulated. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Cornell  University,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
announce,  is  not  going  to  allow  the  nature 
study  spirit  to  die  out.  It  has  therefore 
established  a  "Home  Study  Course,"  for 
teachers  and  training  schools.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  work  and  conditions  of 
this  course  is  carried  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber, under  the  head  "In  Special  Fields." 
We  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  training  school 


or  class  in  that  State  that  will  not  enroll 
for  this  work.  Every  progressive  school  as 
well  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented. 

«     «     ♦ 

In  our  sketch  of  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  in  this 
months  "School  Men  of  the  Hour,"  we  refer 
to  the  "Course  of  Study  for  Indian 
Schools,"  which  has  just  been  issued  under 
her  direction.  This  course  might  serve  as 
a  model  for  any  all-round  institution.  It  i^ 
intensely  practical  in  all  departments  and  in 
its  applications.  In  the  nature  study  work 
the  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  soils. 
The  amount  of  information  and  lines  of 
treatment  suggested  in  connection  there- 
with was  a  revelation  to  us,  although  wc 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
fairly  well  up  on  the  general  points  of 
nature  study. 

«       ♦       4c 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  courses 
now  being  given  in  the  columns  of  this 
magazine  on  drawing  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Hailes, 
drawing  master  and  on  music  by  Prof. 
Edward  Futterer,  musical  director  in  the 
public  schools  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Both  gen- 
tlemen combine  distinguished  ability  in  their 
lines  with  practical  experience  which  make 
their  articles  suitable  for  direct  application 
in  actual  class  work. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  articles 
in  this  magazine,  not  credited  to  other 
sources,  are  copyrighted,  and  these  articles 
in  particular  are  not  to  be  used  by  other 
publications  without  formal  permission. 


The  present  special  attention  to  commer- 
cial schools  and  courses  as.  a  part  of  public 
school  work  make  pertinent  the  article  we 
carry  this  month  on  that  general  subject. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  anon3mious 
contributor  whose  communication  is  carried 
under  the  head  "In  Special  Fields,"  is  of 
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the  opinion  that  our  commercialists  in  New 
York  City  are  going  crazy  over  the  idea  of 
fine  buildings,  Chamber  of  Commerce  affilia- 
tion and  Franco-German  curricula,  when 
any  common  sense  teacher  knows  that  the 
success  of  the  proposed  commercial  school 
will  depend  on  no  frills,  but  on  hard-headed, 
old-fashioned,  country  school  teaching,  so- 
called. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

Slowly  but  surely  the  movement  for  but 
one  session  in  the  first  and  second  year 
classes  of  our  schools  is  gaining  ground. 
It  has  been  hurt  somewhat  by  being  called 
"Half-day  sessions,"  and  in  New  York  City 
"Part-day  classes."  Nevertheless,  the  idea  is 
gaining  ground  and  giving  satisfaction 
wherever  it  has  a  fair  trial.  We  noticed  a 
protesting  note,  in  one  of  our  exchanges  the 
other  day,  from  an  educator  of  some  promi- 
nence, but  when  Superintendent  Blodgett, 
of  Syracuse,  after  twenty-five  years'  trial 
still  favors  it,  when  Superintendent  Seifert, 
of  Milwaukee,  proclaims  its  practical  suc- 
cess there,  when  Editor  Tom  F.  McBeath, 
of  the  Florida  School  Exponent,  says  that, 
resorted  to  in  Jacksonville  after  the  great 
conflagration  there  as  a  temporary  make- 
shift, it  has  been  a  marked  success,  we  be- 
lieve the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 

object  to  it 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Early  in  the  fall  educational  people 
throughout  New  York  State  were  startled 
to  hear  that  Superintendent  E.  S.  Harris, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  had  sued  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  school  board  for  ?io,ooo  for 
slander,  in  giving  to  members  of  the  board 
stories  detrimental  to  his  moral  character 
and  his  standing  as  a  wise  administrator  of 
schools.  There  was  much  admiration  ex- 
pressed for  Superintendent  Harris  in  that 
he  had  the  "sand"  to  call  to  time  the  author 
of  the  more  or  less  defamatory  stories  that 
nnany  in  every  community  seem  onlv  too 
willing  to  credit  of  anyone  engaged  in 
school  work. 


The  case  has,  however,  come  to  a  sudden 
end.  The  woman  who  circulated  the  stories 
and  who  was  the  defendant  in  the  slander 
suit,  has  published. a  statement  absolutely 
and  unequivocally  den)dng  their  truth,  and 
adding  that  at  no  time  did  she  mean  to  in- 
sinuate anything  against  Superintendent 
Harris's  moral  character. 

Superintendent  Harris  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  public  vindication.  The  pitia- 
ble thing  about  such  affairs  is  that  no  such 
denial  or  withdrawal  of  charges  ever  en- 
tirely clears  the  person  attacked  or  removes 
the  taint  that  a  momentary  gratification  for 
gossip  brings  upon  him. 

In  the  revival  of  the  demand  for  empha- 
sis on  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  our 
schools,  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  State  Superintendent 
Skinner  is  coming  in  for  a  g^eat  deal  of 
praise  for  his  efforts  to  promote  this  work 
through  the  medium  of  the  "Manual  of 
Patriotism,"  issued  by  him  about  two  years 
ago.  A  distinguishec)  speaker  at  a  banquet 
given  in  New  York  City  recently,  referred 
to  the  Superintendent's  work  in  this  con- 
nection, as  follows : 

"And  I  want  to  say,  with  respect  to  these 
things,  that  very  largely  alon^  these  lines 
the  State  of  New  York  has  manifested  an 
appreciation  of  this  vital  problem,  by  the 
publication  last  year  of  a  'Manual  of  Pat- 
riotism,' to  speak  of  which,  here,  is  to  nie 
the  greatest  pleasure.  For  in  the  volume 
we  have  a  sumptjuous  compendium  of  450 
pages  laden  with  the  very  best  things  of 
patriotic  literature,  brilliant  with  terse  his- 
tories and  biographies,  enriched  with  the 
stirring  music  of  the  republic  and  the  fire- 
side— ^the  whole  inspired  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Skinner,  ably  edited  by  Principal 
Wickes,  of  Syracuse,  and  a  copy  placed  in 
every  public  school.  I  doubt  if  any  State 
of  the  Union  at  any  time  has  ever  approxi- 
mated this  effort  to  inculcate  patriotism  and 
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to  'lay  stress  upon  these  civic  virtues  which 
develop  and  ennoble  true  and  patriotic  citi- 
zenship/ I  doubt  if  any  printing  press  in 
this  land  ever  clanked  and  clanged  out  a 
better  antidote  for  anarchy  than  the  press 
that  issues  this  maunal.  For,  better  than 
any  other  single  book  that  I  ever  saw,  does 
it  tell  the  story  of  patriotic  sacrifice,  of  the 
safe-guarded  home,  of  the  most  quickening 
utterances  of  statesmen,  of  the  riches  of 
liberty  and  the  poverties  of  ignorance.  It 
tells  of  the  meaning  of  blood  and  tears,  it 
enlightens  the  mind  and  quickens  the  heart 
— and  it  weaves  the  major  and  minor  keys 
into  civic  music ;  it  does  this  in  poetry  and 
in  prose,  in  history  and  in  biography,  and 
thrice  happy  is  the  State  whose  children  are 
thtis  inspired." 


A  YEAR  ago  there  was  organized  in  Syra- 
cuse a  Training  Teachers'  Conference,  com- 
posed of  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
various  training  schools  and  classes  of  the 
state  of  New  York. 

One  might  think  .there  were  already 
enough,  if  not  too  many,  educational  organi- 
zations. But  although  the  academic  princi- 
pals of  the  State  meet  twice  a  year,  at  Syra- 
cuse in  December  and  at  Albany  in  June, 
the  grammar  school  masters  meet  at  Syra- 
cuse in  December  and  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion in  June,  though  the  normal  school 
principals  have  their  quarterly  conferences, 
and  the  city  superintendents  of  this  State, 
their  annual  meeting,  there  was  a  large, 
growing  and  most  important  interest  that 
had  never  yet  gotten  together  for  mutual 
conference  and  advancement.  That  there 
was  need  of  such  a  gathering  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  though  the  first  meeting 
was  somewhat  informally  summoned  to- 
gether, there  were  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
members  enrolled  and  the  meeting  was  de- 
clared by  all  present  to  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  helpful  they  had  ever  attended. 

With  this  excellent  start,  the  officers  of 


the  association  have  had  a  comparatively 
easy  task  this  fall  preparing  for  the  second 
annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Syracuse  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
December  26th,  and  all  day  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 27th.  Their  task  has  been  made  still 
lighter  by  the  earnest  and  loyal  assistance 
given  them  by  the  Bureau  of  Training 
Schools  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. A  splendid  program  has  been 
prepared  and  the  best  talent  engaged  in  the 
work  have  cheerfully  and  readily  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  discussions. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  follow: 

1.  Psychology:  (a)  The  Munsterberg 
dictim — ^Thc  benefits  of  Psychology  to  the 
teacher,  (ft)  How  is  Psychology  best  pre- 
sented to  Training  classes? 

2.  The  Physical  Well  Being  of  Training 
class  Students — Best  secured  by  physical 
entrance  examinations,  physical  culture; 
systematic  relaxation,  etc. 

3.  Methods  in  Number  and  Arithmetic— 
Their  respective  values,  intrinsically,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  time. 

4.  Nature  Study  in  Training  classes— 
The  aim,  matter  and  method. 

5.  Our  Teaching  Supply — Its  merits  and 
deficiencies. 

The  last  named  subject  will  be  discussed 
by  Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of 
Rochester,  representing  a  large  dty  com- 
munity; Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Kndl, 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  representing  a  smaller 
community;  Edwin  F.  McDonald,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Association  of  District 
Commissioners,  representing  the  rural 
standpoint ;  and  Inspector  Willis  D.  Graves, 
representing  the  State  Inspectors  of  Train- 
ing Classes. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  new  "Hotel 
Warner,"  near  the  depot,  which  will  give 
those  attending  the  best  and  most  reason- 
able hotel  service  in  Syracuse,  and  also 
afford  opportunity  for  that  out-of-session 
intercourse  which  is  a  most  helpful  feature 
of  all  meetings. 
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General   School    News 


Dr.  Charles  C.  Rounds,  for  fifteen  years 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H.,  died  recently. 

President  Abram  W.  Harris,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  has  resigned  his  position,  the 
same  to  take  effect  December  15. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Superintendents  was  held  in  Boston  in 
November.  An  unusually  fine  program  was 
presented 

By  a  bequest  vdued  at  $750,000,  by  Mrs. 
Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  a  new  college  for 
women  will  be  established  in  Virginia.  It  will 
be  known  as  the  Sweetbrier  Institute. 

Chicago  is  waking  to  the  idea  of  converting 
the  school  buildings  into  social  centers  for  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located.  The 
Women's  Club  has  obtained  use  of  the  Polk 
Street  School  as  a  meeting  place. 

A  State  Schoolmasters'  Club  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  will 
give  a  banquet  yearly,  with  literary  features. 
Prin.  J.  E.  Klock,  of  the  Plymouth  State  Nor- 
mal School,  is  president. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  latest  act  of  philanthro- 
phy  is  a  magnificent  one.  He  will  found  a 
Polytechnic  school  at  Pittsburg,  Pa„  to  cost 
$17,000,000.  Of  this  great  sum  he  will  donate 
^i3,ooOiOOo-,  ■  the  $5i00o,ooo  for  a  «ite  and 
grounds  to  be  raised  by  the  city. 

A  promising  young  educator  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Bofton,  who 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  civics 
and  history  in  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
was  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Milwaukee. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  will 
meet  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  December  26  to  29. 
The  president  of  this  association  is  G.  R. 
Glenn,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  the  secretary,  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  A  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  the  liberal  time  allowed  for  dis- 
cussion of  papers. 

The  educational  fraternity  learn  of  the  aeath 
of  George  E.  Bemis,  of  the  Bemis  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Teachers'  World, 
with  deep  regret.  Not  alone  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced publisher,  long  connected  with  edu- 
cational work,  but  a  man  of  strong  individuality 
and  genial  disposition,  his  presence  will  be 
greatly  missed.    He  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  teachers  of  English  in  the  schools  of 
New  England  have  undertaken  to  advance 
their  interests  by  organizing  the  New  England 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  first 
program  of  this  association  was  presented  at 
the  meeting  at  Boston  in  November.  The 
general  topic  was  the  "True  Aim  of  Written 
Work." 


In  1875  John  Simmons  left  property  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of 
women.  This  property  is  now  valued  at  $2,- 
000,000,  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to- 
ward the  erection  of  the  institution.  As  soon 
as  a  suitable  person  to  become  president  is 
found  the  work  of  establishing  the  school  will 
begin.  It. is  expected  that  it  will  be  located  in 
or  near  Boston. 

A  unique  idea  of  teaching  the  French  lan- 
guage is  being  employed  in  England.  Promi- 
nent French  professors  prepare  phonog^raph 
cylinders  carrying  French  lessoiis.  Th^e 
records  are  accompanied  by  a  book  containing 
thirty  lessons,  to  correspond  with  the  cyHn- 
ders.  The  student  sets  the  phonograph  in 
motion  and  the  book  explains  what  it  says. 
The  accent  is  thus  correctly  obtained. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  was  held 
at  Syracuse  University,  November  29-30.  Prof. 
James  Hervey  Robinson,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, read  a  paper  on  "The  Elective  System  and 
a  Liberal  Education."  St  Clair  McKelway,  LL. 
D.,  presented  the  topic  of  "Freedom  of  Speech 
in  Connection  with  Education— (a)  the  Rights 
of  Donors ;  and  Prcs.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  (b)  the  Duty  of  the  Institution  to 
Maintain  Freedom  of  Speech."  The  report  of  the 
college  entrance  examination  board  was  given  for 
discussion  by  Prof.  N.  M.  Butler.  Several 
othdr  good  features  are  included. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
held  its  semi-annual  meeting  recently  and 
elected  new  officers  lor  the  year  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  acting 
president  of  Columbia  University;  vice-chair- 
man. President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bnm 
Mawr  College;  secretary,  Thomas  Scott  Fiske, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; treasurer,  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City;  executive  committee,  Acting  President 
Butler  of  Columbia,  President  Thomas  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  Cpllegre, 
Dean  Lamberton  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  of  the  Sachs  Col- 
legiate Institute,  New  York  City. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Southern  Education,  held  at 
New  York  City,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  president 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  gave  some 
interesting  figures  concerning  education  in  that 
section  of  our  country.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  South  had  10,000,000  whites 
and  8,000,000  blacks  in  its  population,  or  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  country  at  large, 
thus  explained  the  educational  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  that  section:  In  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  States  the  average  number  of  school 
days  on  which  teaching  is  done  in  one  year  is 
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109.  The  average  salary  of  a  teacher  is  $31.75 
a  month.  The  total  expenditure  for  popular 
education  in  the  South  per  annum  is  $36,000,- 
000,  or  $9.72  for  each  pupil,  $1.34  per  capita  of 
population.  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  is  a  typical  state,  the  average  number 
of  enrolled  pupils  in  each  public  school  is  65, 
and  there  are  upon  an  average  54  pupils  to 
every  teacher.  The  average  cost  of  the  school 
houses  is  $180,  and  the  average  salary  of  a 
teacher  is  $23.36  a  month,  or  $77  for  the  entire 
year,  since  teaching  is  done  upon  only  70.8 
days.  It  follows  from  this  condition  that  the 
teachers  of  the  South  are  makeshift  teachers 
merely,  those  who  take  up  this  work  while 
waiting  for  something  else.  And  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  the  average  child  gets  just 
2.4  years  of  this  kind  of  schooling  as  his  prep- 


aration for  citizenship.  Why  does  not  the 
South  have  better  schools?  First,  because  of 
the  sparsely  settled  population.  In  the  btate 
of  Massachusetts  there  are  twenty-five  cities 
with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  States  there  arc  just 
nineteen  such  cities.  Our  people  are  a  rural 
people,  and  schools  must  be  taken  to  them. 
Another  cause  is  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
Our  people  are  poor.  The  total  value  of 
assessed  property  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  is 
$427,000,000.  Deduct  the  railroads,  telephones 
and  telegraphs,  which  are  principally  owned 
outside  the  state,  from  this  sum,  and  you  have 
left  only  $206,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  The  people  arc  ignorant  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  and  they  remain  poor 
because  they  are  ignorant." 


In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Appointments 


Date 

County 

Dl8t. 

Place 

Conductor 

Instructor  in 
Drawing 

Instructor  in 
Bnoush 

Jan.  S»  1908 
Feb  8,    " 

"  s;  « 

Brie 

Schenectady. 

Steuben 

Stenben 

1 

1 

Clarence 

^hayer 

Mies  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

MitsRice 

Miss  Rice 

MlssSchreiber... 

Schenectady 

Corning 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

'Shaver 

MissSchreiber... 

Bath 

Williams 

MissScbreiber... 

CITY  INSTITUTES 


Dates 


Place 


Conductor 


Not.        86-«7 
Feb.  18-14,  IMS 

U  i4  ti 

%%  (t  It 

"    80-81.  " 
tt        i(      t( 

it        it      it 

"    87-28,  " 
tt        it      ti 

tt  tt  it 

Mar.    6-7     ** 


Troy,  Cohoes,  Watervliet, 

Elmlra 

Aubnrn 

Geneva,  Seneca  Falls. . . . , 

Bin^hamton , 

Hornellsville 

Clean 

Niafi^ara  Falls , 

Ofifdensbnrg 

watertown , 

Oswego , 

Rome,  Oneida 

Amsterdam 


Troy 

Blmira 

Anbum 

Geneva 

Binsfhamton.. 
Hornellsville. 

Olean 

Niasrara  Palls 
Oedensburg. , 
watertown. . . 

Oswego 

Rome 

Amsterdam... 


Sanford... 
Williams.. 
Williams.. 
Sanford . . . 

Shaver 

Sanford . . . 
Williams.. 

Smith 

Shaver.... 
Williams.. 

Smith 

Shaver..  . 
Williams. . 


[Note. — ^Wc  desire  to  cover  the  important  school 
news  of  the  state.  Teachers  will  confer  on  us  a 
favor  by  sending  important  news,  catalogues  of 
schools,  and  programs  of  teachers'  meetings.] 


AT  LARGE. 

Prof.  F.  F.  Crane  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University,  in  place 
of  Professor  White,  who  resigned. 

Prof.  Edward  North  has  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  in  Hamilton  College.  He 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  college  for  S7 
years. 


Rev.  O.  H.  Warren,  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  editor  of  the 
Northern  Christian  Advocate,  died  November 
23rd. 

One  of  the  Cuban  pupils  of  the  New  Paltz 
Normal  School,  who  recently  witnessed  a  foot- 
ball game,  says  it  is  far  more  barbarous  than 
bull  fights,  which  were  so  numerous  "when 
Cuba  was  under  Spanish  rule. 

Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  of  the 
school  of  political  economy  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, died  November  13th.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  college  sixteen  years,  and 
was  held  in  high  regard  by  both  students  and 
faculty.  Death  was  caused  by  falling  from  a 
fourth-story  window  at  his  home. 
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By  the  choice  of  a  committee  composed  of 
Prof.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Dr.  William  J.  Milne 
and  William  S.  Egerton,  of  Albany,  the  first 
and  second  prizes  of  $100  and  $50,  offered  by 
Hon.  William  A.  Wadsworth  for  the  best  kept 
school  grounds,  goes  to  Union  Free  School, 
district  number  15,  town  of  Hempstead,  Law- 
rence, L.  I.,  and  the  Broad  Street  School,  of 
Plattsburg. 


COUNTIES 


Albany. — ^The  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River 
Schoolmasters'  Club  was  well  attended,  the 
program  being  carried  out  much  as  it  appeared 
in  our  last  issue.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Principal  Myron  J.  Michael, 
Free  Academy,  Kingston;  vice-president.  Prof. 
A.  N.  Husted,  Normal  College,  Albany;  secre- 
tary, Henry  S.  Taylor,  regents'  office,  Albany; 
treasurer,  Charles  N.  Cobb,  regents'  office,  Al- 
bany. Principal  Walter  S.  Knowlton,  High 
School,  Saratoga  Springs;  Mr.  L.  O.  Wiswell, 
department  of  public  instruction,  Albany;  Prin- 
cipal F.  C.  Barnes,  Academy,  Troy,  the  last 
three  with  the  officers  constituting  the  execu- 
tive committee. — A  pleasant  feature  of  school 
life  at  School  No.  4,  Albany,  was  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  mothers  of  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  school  at  the  school  building.  Prin. 
Howe  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga," after  which  light  refreshments  were 
served,  and  a  pleasant  social  time  enjoyed. — 
The  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae 
held  an  enjoyable  meeting  at  Albany.  Miss 
Bertha  Groesbeck,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, presided. — Melvil  Dewey,  directer  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Arundel  Club,  of  Baltimore, 
Wednesday,  November  20,  on  "The  Educa- 
tional Function  of  Public  Libraries."  He  also 
spoke  before  the  school  principals  of  Balti- 
more on  "School  Traveling  Libraries,"  and  on 
Thursday,  before  the  Women's  Club,  at  Port 
Deposit,  on  "Traveling  Libraries." — ^At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Cohoes  Miss 
Frances  Crawford  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Pub- 
lic School  Systems." 

Allegany. — ^The  Rushford  Union  School  has 
recently  been  graded  as  a  high  school  by  the 
Regents.  A  literary  society  with  over  fifty 
charter  members  has  been  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  and  volume  one  of 
The  Banner,  a  high  school  paper,  has  made  its 
appearance. 

Broome. — ^The  cigarette  evil  is  considered  so 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  study  of  Bingham- 
ton  pupils  that  Prin.  Banta  and  his  teachers 
are  taking  vigorous  measures  to  stamp  it  out. 
The  board  of  education  agrees  with  the  teach- 
ers that  the  practice  must  be  abated  if  possible, 
and  will  back  up  suspensions  or  expulsions  to 
this  end. 

Cattaraugus. — ^The  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of    the    Second    School    Commis- 


sioner district,  was  held  at  Randolph,  Novem- 
ber 23.  The  following  program  was  enjoyed 
by  the  teachers  present:  The  Value  of  Manual 
and  Physical  Training,  Prof.  H.  G.  Burdge, 
Chamberlain  Institute;  The  Coordination  of 
Union  and  Rural  Schools,  Com'r.  S.  A.  Peavy, 
Great  Valley;  Is  there  Danger  of  Requiring 
too  Much  Written  Work?  Prin.  John  P. 
Mabon,  Limestone;  Training  of  Judgment, 
Supt  Thomas  Stone  Bell,  Salamanca;  Topics 
for  Discussion  by  Association:  What  amount 
of  time  should  be  spent  on  drawing  in  the 
grades?  In  what  grade  should  pen  and  ink 
first  be  used?  The  value  of  memory  selections 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
S.  A.  Peavy;  vice-president,  Prin.  F.  E.  Baker, 
Randolph;  secretary-treasurer,  Supt.  Thomas 
S.  Bell,  Salamanca.  The  meeting  was  an  in- 
teresting and  profitable  one. 

Chautauqua. — Ex-Sheriff  William  Vorce,  of 
Westfield,  at  his  death  left  $200,000  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Westfield,  Ellery  and  Chautau- 
qua. By  the  death  of  his  wife  recently  the 
remainder  of  the  estate  will  be  added  to  this 
fund,  making  a  fund  of  $300,000. — ^The  Fredonia 
Censor  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School:  The 
high  rank  which  Fredonia  Normal  scholars 
have  taken  in  other  institutions  is  the  best  ot 
proof  that  their  instruction  received  here  is 
thorough  and  scientific.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  we  now  have  a  representative  at 
West  Point,  and  another  at  Annapolis,  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  who  won  their  appoint- 
ments on  competitive  examinations.  Both 
these  winners,  Edward  Moran  and  James 
Gawne,  came  up  through  all  the  departments 
of  Fredonia  Normal  school. — ^The  Ripley  Union 
School  has  been  raised  to  the  high  school 
grade.  Prin.  H.  J.  Baldwin  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. The  attendance  is  also  largest  m  the 
history  of  the  school. — ^The  corner  stone  of  the 
new  Westfield  High  School  building,  which  is 
to  be  a  commodious  and  costly  structure,  was 
laid  November  5th,  with  imposing  Masonic 
ceremonies.  The  school  history  of  Westfield 
is  important,  and  the  last  chapter  written  is 
the  most  interesting  one.  Prin.  P.  K.  Pattison 
has  added  a  new  glory  to  his  service  for  the 
schools  of  that  village. — Program  of  the  recent 
teachers'  meeting  at  Johnstown:  Round  Table — 
The  Teacher's  Responsibility  for  the  Physical 
Welfare  of  the  Pupil,  conducted  by  Supt.  Rovillus 
R.  Rogers;  (i)  What  are  the  most  evident  ef- 
fects of  poor  ventilation  and  over-heating  of  the 
school-room?  Mary  H.  Laidler;  (2)  What  is  the 
teacher's  part  in  regulating  temperature  and  ven- 
tilation? What  cautions  are  necessary?  Nellie 
C.  Dyer;  (3)  What  has  the  teacher  to  do  with 
the  condition  and  use  of  the  child's  clothing? 
Mertie  M.  Dickson;  (4)  What  use  can  be  made 
of  play  and  calisthenics?  Clara  M.  Price;  (5) 
What  suggestions  may  the  teacher  make  con- 
cerning food,  sleep,  bathing,  etc  ?  Emily  A.  Yates ; 
(6)  How  to  test  illness?  What  to  do  in  an 
emergency?  Annie  G.  Bucklin;  Physical  culture 
in  the  grammar  school,  Ruth  C.  Tounsley;  Meth- 
ods of  testing  sight  and  hearing,  Dr.  Bertrum  B. 
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McElhany,  practically  illustrated. — Brocton  school 
has  so  increased  in  attendance  that  a  new  teacher 
has  heen  added,  Miss  Sculley  of  Dunkirk. 

Columbia. — ^There  have  been  added  to  the 
library  of  the  Hudson  schools  recently  300  vol- 
umes of  choice  literature.  There  were  already 
2,500  books  of  substantial  literature  in  the 
library. 

Erie. — Several  cases  of  diphtheria  have  in- 
terrupted the  work  of  some  of  the  Buffalo 
schools. — ^The  public  schools  of  Buffalo  have 
received  the  benefit  of  several  valuable  exhibits 
donated  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.— The  pupils  of  Masten  Park  High 
School,  at  Buffalo,  according  to  the  local  press, 
have  been  especially  honored  by  being  asked 
to  make  the  first  United  States  flag  that  the 
Philippines  have  had.  Naturally  they  arc  much 
elated  over  the  attention  that  has  been  paid 
their  school  by  the  new  American  subjects. 
Three  years  ago  when  the  Spanish-American 
war  broke  out  the  Masten  Park  pupils  pre- 
sented a  handsome  flag  to  the  13th  Regiment 
when  it  was  ordered  to  the  islands.  That  flag 
was  the  one  under  which  the  Filipinos  stood 
when  they  took  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  natives  learned  the 
story  of  the  flag-— that  it  was  made  by  school 
boys  and  girls — they  asked  that  the  pupils  oi 
the  same  school  make  their  first  Stars  and 
Stripes,  that  is,  the  first  that  they  will  recog- 
nize as  their  national  banner.  The  young  peo- 
ple are  working  on  the  flag  now,  and  when  it 
is  finished  it  will  be  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest they  have  ever  made,  and  for  several 
years  each  freshman  class  has  presented  a  flag 
to  the  school  until  now  there  are  sufficient  to 
drape  the  entire  gallery  of  the  school  assembly 
room. — A  bronze  tablet  was  recently  unveiled 
at  the  Central  High  School  building  at  Buffalo, 
in  memory  of  Charles  Linden,  who  for  seven- 
teen years  was  a  teacher  of  natural  science  in 
the  school. 

Fulton.— Program  of  the  teacher's  association, 
held  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  November  2:  Read- 
ing, first  year,  Combined  system,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Phillips,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.;  reading,  first  year. 
Class  exercise.  Miss  Minnie  E.  Streeter,  Glovers- 
ville, N.  Y.;  reading,  first  year.  Ward  system, 
Miss  Lillie  Grimes,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  reading, 
second  year  begun.  Class  exercise.  Miss  Harriett 
Underwood,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  Round  Table — 
What  do  our  schools  need  most?  discussed  by 
principals  Dunkin,  Mayfield ;  Saltsman,  Ephratah ; 
Lewis,  Broadalbin;  Crosby,  Cranberry  Creek; 
Wise,  Northville;  Mental  arithmetic  with  class 
exercise,  Miss  M.  Sophia  Mattison,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.;  address,  Cardinals  of  character,  Charles 
A.  Schumacher,  Ph.  D.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  The 
oflicers  are:  President,  Alvin  A.  Lewis,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  John  Dunkin,  May- 
field,  N.  Y. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Willis  E. 
Leek,  school  commissioner. 

Franklin.— -The  fall  meeting  of  the  Franklin 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Malone  December  6th  and  7th.  While  the 
details    of    the    program    were    substantially    as 


follows:  Address  by  Prof.  Frederic  C.  Fos- 
ter, of  St.  Lawrence  University,  on  the 
topic  "An  Educational  Reaction."  This  ad- 
dress is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms  by  all 
who  have  heard  it.  The  topic  of  "Individual 
Instruction,"  which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  particularly  in  our  own  State,  and 
which  is  in  successful  practice  and  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  at  Ogdensburg, 
was  presented  by  Superintendent  Kennedy,  of 
Batavia.  •  The  balance  of  the  morning  the  asso- 
ciation was  divided  into  two  periods  and  each 
period  into  three  sections.  Section  one  held  a 
conference  of  teachers  of  music.  Section  two 
considered  the  topic:  "How  do  the  results 
obtain  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  of  to-day 
compare  with  those  of  a  generation  ago?  a) 
as  to  disciplinary  value,  led  by  Prin.  Weld,  of 
Saranac  Lake;  Miss  A.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Malone, 
and  Miss  E.  M.  Turner,  of  Loon  Lake,  b)  u 
to  practical  working  knowledge,  led  by  Prin. 
Kinney,  of  Burke;  Miss  B.  L.  Paddock,  ot 
Malone,  and  Mrs.  Nettie  Selkirk,  of  Duane. 
Section  three  held  a  conference  of  training 
class  teachers.  The  work  of  the  last  period 
was  then  taken  up.  Section  one  was  a  confer- 
ence of  drawing  teachers  of  the  county,  and  all 
others  interested  in  this  topic.  The  conference 
was  conducted  by  Miss  M.  E.  Hays,  of  Saranac 
Lake.  Section  two  considered  the  topic: 
"What  are  we  doing  and  what  more  may  we 
hope  to  do  to  encourage  the  reading  of  good 
literature  by  our  pupils,  particularly  at  home?" 
Com'r.  Macdonald,  of  the  second  commis- 
sioner district,  of  St.  Regis  Falls;  Miss  2>.  L 
Perry,  of  Malone,  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Davis,  of 
Paul  Smith's,  and  Mrs.  S.  McAllister,  of  Ozonia, 
led  in  the  discussion  of  this  topic.  Section 
three  was  a  round  table  of  high-school  teach- 
ers. The  afternoon  session  convened,  the  en- 
tire time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  "The  Recitation."  This  was  based  upon 
Dr.  McMurray*s  "The  Method  of  the  Reciu- 
tion,"  and  the  substance  of  the  contents  of  this 
book  was  presented  by  Prin.  Howe,  of  Moira, 
Miss  A.  N.  Smith,  Miss  G.  L.  Chesley.  of 
Malone,  and  Miss  M.  McCarthy,  of  Brushton. 
—Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  the  Franklin  Acad- 
emy, Malone,  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent for  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia  and  has  accepted.  The  salary  is 
$2,000  and  maintenance. 

Herkimer. — The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Herkimer  County  Teachers'  Association  wis 
held  at  Little  Falls.  The  oflficers  of  the  asso- 
ciation were:  President,  Francis  J,  Flagg; 
vice-president,  George  L.  Bennett;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  Walcott  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Address  of  Welcome, 
Dr.  M.  A.  Richards,  Little  Falls;  Response  by 
Prin.  G.  L.  Bennett,  West  Winfield;  "High 
School  English,"  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Leeke,  Little 
Falls;  "Common  Errors;  How  to  Correct 
Them,"  Miss  Iva  Tufts,  Mohawk;  "The  Com- 
position," Miss  Mabel  A.  Guile,  Herkimer; 
"How  to  Get  Pupils  to  Read,"  Miss  Mabel 
Rose,  Frankfort;  Physical  Culture,  Miss  Jennie 
D.  Petrie,  Little  Falls;  Training  Pupils  to  Study, 
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Prin.  James  Eggenberger,  Dolgeville;  Kinder- 
gartens: "What  a  Kindergarten  Should  Be/' 
Miss  Rosemary  Baum,  Supervisor  Kindergar* 
ten,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  "The  Value  of  Kindergarten 
Training,"  Supt.  H.  E.  Reed,  Little  Falls; 
"Kindergarten  Devices  for  Primary  Teachers,*' 
Miss  E.  Jennie  Williams,  Ilion;  **The  Relation 
of  Teacher  to  Community,"  Prin.  F.  J.  Med- 
dcn,  Frankfort.— The  North  Side  School,  at 
Herkimer,  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  State  health  officers,  and  the  condition  of 
the  same  reported  to  be  good.  It  will  be  re- 
opened 

Monroe. — The  night  schools  have  been 
opened  in  Rochester. — The  next  move  m  the 
progress  of  the  schools  of  Rochester  will  be 
along  the  line  of  adequate  salaries  for  teachers, 
if  the  teachers  can  accomplish  their  hopes. 
There  is  a  strong  agitation  of  the  matter.  In 
their  report  the  committee  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  "Briefly  summing  up  a  teachers' 
expenses,  we  find  these  figures:  A  teacher 
who  has  taught  ten  years  or  more  receives 
$550  a  year.  By  extended  inquiry  among  the 
teaching  force,  we  have  found  that  living,  'in- 
cluding laundry,  costs  at  least  $6  a  week.  Few 
of  the  teachers  are  placed  in  schools  near  their 
homes,  so  that  $25  a  year  must  be  spent  in 
car  fare,  which  amount  does  not  include  going 
home  at  noon.  The  Teachers*  Club,  Teachers' 
Relief,  and  Teachers'  Association  cost  $3  a 
year.  By  a  simple  process  of  multiplication 
and  subtraction  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  but 
$210  are  left  for  the  year,  or  a  little  more  than 
$4  a  week  for  every  other  expense.  From  this 
sum  must  be  supplied  educational  magazines, 
books,  aquariums  for  the  school  rooms,  and 
many  other  things  incidental  to  the  work,  as 
well  as  clothing;  and  educational  authorities 
tell  us  that  in  order  to  have  the  best  influence 
over  our  pupils  one  of  the  necessities  is  to  be 
vrell  dressed.  In  many  cases  insurance  must 
be  carried  to  protect  the  teacher  or  some  rela- 
tive. The  expenses  of  attending  a  summer 
school,  which  many  of  the  teachers  desire  to 
do,  must  come  out  of  that  also." — Miss  Marie 
Hofer,  director  of  music,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Rochester  board  of  education  to  give 
evening  instruction  to  teachers. — Miss  Anna 
M.  Booth,  vice-principal  of  the  Rochester 
Training  School,  has  resigned  her  position, 
after  long  and  efficient  service. 

Oneida. — Oneida  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Utica,  has  decided  to 
encourage  interest  and  study  by  pupils  of  some 
of  the  public  schools  by  offering  prizes  for 
essays  upon  historical  subjects.  A  first  prize 
of  $15,  and  a  second  prize  of  $10,  open  to  all 
pupils  of  the  academy.  Subjects,  "The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Some  of  Its  Signers." 
"The  Story  of  Manhattan  Island  from  1609  to 
1783."  A  first  prize  of  $10  and  a  second  prize 
of  $5,  open  to  all  pupils  of  the  advanced  school 
and  the  advanced  departments  of  schools  No. 
ig.  No.  20  and  No.  21.  Subjects,  "The  Six 
Nations;"  "Major-General  Israel  Putnam." — 
The    free   text   book   proposition,   which   was 


voted  on  in  Utica  at  the  recent  election,  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority. — ^The  increase  in 
the  school  population  and  expansion  of 
Oneida's  school  facilities  makes  a  demand  for 
a  new  high  school  building.  There  is. consider- 
able opposition,  as  there  usually  is,  to  this 
proposition.  The  work  that  Supt.  A.  W.  Skin- 
ner is  already  doing  for  the  school  interests  of 
Oneida  is  noticeable.  With  this  added  facility, 
the  schools  might  be  rendered  much  more 
efficient. — Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  opened  the 
Teachers'  Lecture  Course  of  Utica  with  a 
"Plain  Talk  About  Our  Boys."— Supt.  Hood, 
of  the  Rome  schools,  suggests  a  Mckinley 
memorial  clock  for  the  high  school  building. 

Onondaga. — Among  the  recent  additions  to 
the  teaching  force  of  Syracuse  schools  is 
Irving  Day  Scott,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1900,  and  of  the  Albany  Normal  College, 
1901. 

Orleans. — ^The  Medina  High  School  has  in- 
augurated a  course  of  lectures  that  ought  to 
be  fruitful  for  good  results,  for  the  talent  is 
exceptionally  fine.  These  lectures  will  be 
given  on  alternate  months  in  the  high  school 
assembly  room.  The  first  one  was  given  on 
November  22nd,  by  Professor  McFarlane,  of 
the  Brockport  Normal  School,  subject,  "Our 
New  Education."  The  second  lecture  of  the 
course  will  be  given  some  time  in  January,  by 
Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  president  of  the  Rochester 
University.  The  third  will  be  in  March,  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
schools,  and  the  fourth  and  last  one  in  May, 
by  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Friedman,  the  well-known 
New  York  State  Institute  lecturer. 

Queens. — ^The  public  school  of  Smithville 
South  has  been  presented  with  a  fine  large  fiag 
by  the  Junior  American  Mechanics. 

Rensselaer. — ^A  joint  institute  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  city  schools  of  Troy,  Watervliet  and 
Cohoes,  was  held  at  the  high  school  building, 
Troy,  November  26  and  27.  Progp-am  was  in 
part  as  follows:  Kindergarten:  The  Correla- 
tion of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades, 
Miss  Hayes;  Primary:  Methods  in  Drawing,  * 
Miss  Rice;  Intermediate:  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage, Miss  Schreiber;  Advanced:  Foreign 
Languages,  Conductor.  Kindergarten:  The 
Correlation  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades,  Miss  Hayes;  Primary:  Language, 
Miss  Schreiber;  Intermediate:  Geography, 
Prof.  Shaver;  Advanced:  Methods  in  Draw- 
ing, Miss  Rice.  Kindergarten:  Professional 
Responsibility,  Miss  Hayes;  Primary:  Read- 
ing, Conductor;  Intermediate:  Methods  in 
Drawing,  Miss  Rice;  Advanced:  Algebra, 
Prof.  Shaver.  Characteristics  of  Good  Teach- 
ing, Prof.  Shaver;  Address,  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Kindergarten:  Simplicity  in  Kin- 
dergarten Work,  Miss  Hayes;  Primary:  Num- 
ber, Prof.  Shaver;  Intermediate:  Class  Exer- 
cise in  Number,  Conductor;  Advanced:  Lan- 
cise  in  Number,  Conductor;  Advanced: 
Language     and     Literature,    Miss     Schreiber. 
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Kindergarten  Management,  Miss  Hays;  Pri- 
mary: Nature  Study  as  a  Means  of  Training 
the  Perceptive  Faculties,  Mrs,  Comstock; 
Intermediate:  The  Boy  and  His  Book,  Miss 
Schreiber;  Advanced:  Teaching  Science,  Con- 
ductor. Kindergarten:  Mothers'  Meetings,  Miss 
Hasres;  Primary:  Language,.  Miss  Schrei- 
ber; Intermediate:  Nature  Study  as  a  Means 
to  Language  Training,  Mrs.  Comstock;  Ad- 
vanced: History,  Prof.  Shaver;  Nature  Study, 
a  Help  to  the  Teacher,  not  a  Hindrance,  Mrs. 
Comstock;  Teachers*  Greatest  Problem,  Con- 
ductor. This  was  the  first  institute  held  in 
Troy  and  was  in  every  way  a  success. — Prin. 
E.  A.  Fry,  of  School  No.  3,  Troy,  presented 
a  strong  paper  before  the  Troy  Scientific 
Association  recently  upon  the  subject:  "The 
Geographical  Formation  and  History  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley." 

Saratoga.-^The  Board  of  Education  at  Sara- 
toga will  attempt  to  secure  a  summer  institute 
at  that  place  next  summer. 

Schoharie. — The  paper  upon  "How  to  Pro- 
mote Individuality  in  the  Pupil,"  by  Principal 
Breeze,  before  the  Schoharie  Institute  was  so 
well  received  by  the  teachers  that  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Quite  a  compliment  to 
the  ability  of  Principal  Breeze. 

Schuyler. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  $50 
to  School  Commissioner  F.  L.  Miller  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  January  and  June  grade  exam- 
inations. School  Commissioner  Miller  is  doing 
good  work  in  seeing  that  the  school  buildings 
are  in  proper  shape.  Many  districts  have  put  in 
new  desks  this  fall.  The  teachers  are  sending 
monthly  reports  of  attendance  to  the  commissioner. 

St.  Lawrence. — ^The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
was  held  November  8th  and  pth,  at  Norwood. 
The  first  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening. 
The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by 
President  Almon  Gunnison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of 
St.  Lawrence  University.  The  Saturday  morn- 
ing session  opened  with  a  paper  by  Professor 
Freeman  H.  Allen,  A.  M.,  of  the  Potsdam 
Normal  School.  Subject:  "The  Relation  of 
the  Study  of  Civics  to  Good  Citizenship."  Dis- 
cussion by  Principal  Fred  Van  Dusen,  Ph.  D., 
of  Ogdensburg;  Principal  George  H.  Nulty, 
of  Waddington;  Principal  Mortimer  J.  Hazel- 
ton,  of  Richville,  and  Principal  Carlos  Blood, 
of  Heuvelton.  The  afternoon  session  was 
opened  by  Miss  Julia  M.  Guest,  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg Free  Academy,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Teaching  of  History."  Discussions  by  Prof. 
Frederic  C.  Foster,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Lawrence 
University;  Principal  Frank  H.  Wallace,  of 
Madrid,  and  others.  Principal  Fred  Van 
Dusen,  of  Ogdensburg,  was  president  of  the 
Association,  and  Miss  Sarah  V.  Challas, 
secretary. — The  Madrid  high  school,  it  reads  now, 
and  Prin.  Frank  N.  Wallace  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated.   Another  teacher  has  been  added. 

Steuben.— The  Painted  Post  Union  School 
did  not  open  until  October  21,  being  delayed 


on  account  of  quite  an  extensive  addition  being 
made  to  the  building.  Three  new  rooms  were 
added  and  the  old  system  of  heating  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  steam  heat  and  ventilation  at 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  $6,000.  Prin.  B.  £.  Hicb 
commences  his  fifth  year  as  principal  of  the 
school.  During  this  time,  besides  the  addition, 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  library  and  over  two  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  to  the  school. — The  North 
Side  High  School,  Corning,  has  one  of  the 
finest  training  classes  on  the  Southern  tier, 
numbering  nearly  twenty-five.  Nearly  all  the 
members  are  high  school  graduates.  Miss 
Kiernan  is  the  teacher. 

Wayne.— Mrs.  Ira  Cosad  has  been  appointed 
school  commissioner  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wayne  County.  She  takes  the  place  of  her 
husband,  Samuel  Cosad,  who  died  recently. 
The  New  York  Journal  makes  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  she  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
that  office,  forgetting  the  women  who  have 
been  and  who  are  now  among  the  most 
efficient  to  occupy  this  responsible  office. 

Westchester. — The  November  meeting  of 
the  Westchester  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  a  splendid  success,  those  in  attend- 
ance speaking  of  it  as  the  best  meeting  held  in 
years. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

All  eyes  are  upon  Mayor-elect  Seth  Low 
and  Greater  New  York.  It  is  expected,  of 
course,  that  measures  for  bettering  the  schools 
will  be  taken,  and  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  big  city  as  to  how  best  increase 
educational  facilities  will  be  solved.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  centers  in  the  appointment 
of  a  new  school  board.  The  old  board,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  charter,  will  be  legislated  out 
of  office.  Mayor  Low  will  have  in  his  hands, 
in  consequence,  the  appointing  of  a  new  board 
of  forty-six  members,  to  serve  fivt  years. 
Fifteen  of  the  commissioners  are  to  be 
selected  by  the  board  as  an  executive  com- 
mittee, "for  the  care,  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city, 
subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. *  ♦  *  The  said  board  of  education 
may,  by  its  by-laws,  confer  upon  said  com- 
mittee power  to  perform  any  of  the  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  board."  *  *  *  All  re- 
ports of  committees  of  the  board  appointed 
under  its  by-laws  shall  be  presented  to  the 
executive  committee  for  its  consideration  and 
action  before  being  presented  to  the  board, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board." 

Manhattan. — Dr.  William  Maxwell  addressed 
the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Practical  Class- 
room Problems  at  its  meeting  in  November 
upon  the  subject:  "Composition  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools." — According  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  corporation  counsel,  private  cor- 
porate schools  are  this  year  entitled  to  $661,- 
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365. — ^Thc  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
of  Greater  New  York  has  cut  the  school 
budget  $1,263,017.77. — ^William  T.  Emmet  has 
resigned'  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa* 
tion,  after  serving  two  years  with  that  body. 
John  T.  Meehan  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy. — The  list  of  nominations  for  officers 
of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  as  reported  at  the 
last  meeting  of  that  association,  is  as  follows: 
President,  Vernon  L.  Davey;  vice-presidents, 
William  C.  Hess  and  Charles  W.  Lyon,  Jr.; 
secretary,  Peter  C.  Ritchie,  Jr.;  treasurer,  H. 
E.  Harris;  librarian,  Joseph  S.  Taylor. — Recent 
exercises  in  School  No.  119,  of  which  Miss 
Emma  C.  Schoonmaker  is  principal,  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  State  Superintendent  Charles 
R.  Skinner,  who  delivered  an  address.  Chan- 
cellor McCracken,  of  New  York  University, 
also  delivered  an  address.  The  subject  of 
the  program  was  "Civics." — ^The  School- 
masters' Association,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, adopted  resolutions  offered  by  Professor 
.Thompson,  of  Dr.  Sach's  school,  regret- 
ting the  withdrawal  of  Hon.  Seth  Low 
from  educational  work,  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulating the  city  of  New  York  upon  its 
new  mayor.  The  general  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  "The  Examination  Questions  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland."  The  question  was  opened  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Blake,  of  the  Blake  Preparatory 
School.  Prof.  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  of  Colum- 
bia, spoke  on  the  matter  of  the  Latin  examina- 
tions; Mr.  John  H.  Denbigh,  of  Peter  Cooper 
High  School,  on  mathematics,  and  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Cornish,  of  Wadleigh  High  School,  on 
chemistry. — ^Ashbel  P.  Fitch  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Thomas  Hunter  Association  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance, and  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunter.  Among  prominent  men  pres- 
ent were  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  Pres.  Miles  M. 
O'Brien. — ^A  complimentary  dinner  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  to  Dr.  Ettinger  was 
held  recently. — Prin.  Frederick  W.  James,  of 
School  No.  58,  died  recently.  He  had  been  ill 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  Vice-Principal  Dr. 
Samuel  Ayres  has  been  the  acting  principal. — 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Primary  Teachers' 
Association  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
Marguerite  A.  Elger,  president,  was  held  at 
Normal  College,  Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
eighth  street,  Monday,  November  18,  at  4  p.  m. 
Andrew  W.  Edson,  associate  superintendent, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Teaching  of  Manners 
and  Morals  in  Our  Public  Schools." 

Brooklyn. — In  his  report  concerning  free 
lectures  in  Brooklyn,  Associate  Superintendent 
Shallow  says:  "The  lectures  were  begun  on 
the  third  of  January,  1901,  and  continued  for  a 
term  of  three  months.  They  were  given  in 
sixteen  localities;  one  lecture  a  week  was 
given  in  each  place,  excepting  one,  where  two 
were  delivered.  The  total  number  of  lectures 
was  222,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  aggre- 
gated 112,445,  an  average  attendance  of  over 
506  at  each  lecture.  Some  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented to   the   people   through   these   lectures 


were  as  follows:  History,  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern;  science,  elementary  physics,  and 
chemistry;  mechanics  and  electricity;  physi- 
ology, hygiene,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  popu- 
lar astronomy;  civics  and  government,  national, 
state,  and  municipal;  money  and  commerce; 
travel  and  discovery,  descriptive  geography, 
anthropology;  biography,  literature,  music, 
arts  and  trades,  industries,  journalism.  Owing 
to  the  somewhat  experimental  stage  of  the 
lectures  during  our  first  season,-  only  a  few 
subjects  were  presented  in  two  or  more  con- 
secutive lectures  at  the  same  center.  Only 
short  courses  in  history  and  civics  were  thus 
given.  It  is  my  purpose  to  arrange  courses  in 
many  subjects  during  the  next  fall  and  winter. 
The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  printed 
syllabuses,  references,  and  questions,  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  inquiry  and  discussion 
among  those  who  attend.  This  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  Oxford  University  extension 
work  since  1887,  where  results  have  been 
highly  beneficial  and  far-reaching.  An  inter- 
leaved syllabus  on  which  notes  may  be  taken 
will  be  provided  in  some  centers.  When  our 
great  public  library  system,  aided  so  magnifi- 
cently by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  properly  established,  and  the 
prospective  large  number  of  libraries  open 
their  doors  to  the  public,  the  free  public  lec- 
tures should  help  to  make  the  libraries  of 
greatest  benefit  to  the  people.  A  direct  and 
close  connection  can  be  established  easily  be- 
tween these  two  great  educational  institu- 
tions."— ^The  board  of  education  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  have  suggested  a  unique 
plan  for  relieving  the  crowded  schools  in  con- 
gested portions  of  that  city.  The  sum  of  $7»500 
was  asked  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment for  transportation.  The  board  pro- 
poses to  undertake  to  transport  pupils  from 
crowded  districts  to  sections  where  schools 
are  less  crowded. — Dr.  William  I.  Felter  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Brooklyn  Teachers' 
Association  urged  a  larger  membership,  in  the 
following  words:  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
every  teacher  is  not  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. There  are  benefits  that  accrue  to  these 
non-members  through  the  labor  of  this  organi- 
zation, for  the  association  stands  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  teachers  and  not  for  any  part 
of  them.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  fair  sense 
of  appreciation  of  benefits  conferred  would  be 
all  that  is  necessary  to  induce  every  teacher 
to  seek  membership.  Those  who  year  atter 
year  have  shown  their  allegiance  to  the  asso- 
ciation will  need  no  urging  to  join  this  year. 
Special  efforts  should  be  exerted  to  secure  the 
new  teachers  and  those  who  did  not  join  last 
year." — Prin.  Frank  B.  Stevens,  of  Public 
School  No.  108,  has  received  a  letter  in  which 
the  writer  threatened  to  kidnap  his  four-year- 
old  boy,  if  he  does  not  pay  $500  at  a  certain 
time  and  place. — Dr.  William  McAndrew  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  department  of 
geography  of  Brooklyn  Institute  on  "Geog- 
raphical Notes  Taken  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition." — Pres.  Charles  E.  Robertson  has 
given  out  a  statement  of  the  accommodations 
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in  the  137  public  schools  of  the  borough.  He 
states  that  there  were,  on  October  31,  this 
year,  460  part-time  classes.  On  October  31, 
1900,  these  classes  numbered  83!.  In  the 
classes  of  this  year  there  were  24,680  children. 
On  the  same  date  of  1900  the  number  of  chil- 
dren was  43»3i8.  The  total  registration  this 
year  was  163,999;  a  year  ago  it  was  155,278. 
This  signifies  that  a.g^i'cat  improvement  has 
been  made,  in  one  year  27,358  children  have 
been  put  into  full-time  classes.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  waiting  lists  have  almost 
altogether  been  done  away  with. — ^J.  Edward 
Swanstrom,  president-elect  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  has  announced  that  he  will  appoint 
two  women  to  every  one  of  the  fourteen 
school  boards  of  the  borough.  The  boards  are 
composed  each  of  five  members,  two  in  the 
appointment  of  the  borough  president,  two 
from  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  and  one 
who  is  a  school  superintendent.  "Among  the 
women,  I  shall  appoint  Mrs.  H.  A  Powell, 
Miss  Isabelle  M.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Jacobs  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES. 

Fredonia  Normal  School 

Work  on  Fredonia  Normal  School  building 
has  been  steadily  advanced  since  its  beginning 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  very  fair  progress 
has  been  made,  though  the  contractor  has 
been  hindered  much  by  delay  of  material, 
especially  steel.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  this  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  stone  for  underpining, 
most  of  the  interior  brick  work  has  been  built 
up  through  the  basement  and  the  first  story, 
and  the  building  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  walled  town  with  sky-scrapers  every- 
where rising  far  above  the  walls.  People  who 
have  had  leisure  to  observe  the  work  thus  far 
very  generally  express  satisfaction  with  its 
thoroughness  and  its  very  substantial  char- 
acter. 

The  school  itself  is  meeting  its  unfavor- 
able conditions  with  enthusiasm  and  decided 
indications  of  success.  The  improvised  labora- 
tory equipment,  though  not  extensive,  has  been 
selected  with  great  care  and  is  producing  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  recitation  rooms  are 
convenient,  class  work  interesting  and  attend- 
ance but  little  below  the  average  of  the  school 
in  recent  years. 

As  indicating  the  general  character  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  the  school,  the  fol- 
lowing, facts  are  suggestive.  Of  the  ninety- 
nine  students  who  took  the  full  examination 
this  fall  at  Harvard,  seven  only  passed  with- 
out condition.  Of  these  seven,  two  represented 
the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  Mr.  Terzieff  and 
Mr.  Raymond,  being  the  only  ones  from  Fre- 
donia who  tried  the  examination.  The  first 
premium  in  the  competitive  mathematical  con- 
test at  Brown  University  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bloomquist,  a  graduate  of  Fredonia  Normal, 
and  at  Cornell  Mr.  Scofield,  of  the  class  of 
1901,  received  the  highest  mark  in  analytical 
geometry. 


Vassar  College 

During  the  past  month  Sir  Robert  Ball,  director 
of  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  England,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Time  and  Tide." 

Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, delivered  an  address  on  "How  to  ftead  the 
Newspaper."  Professor  Scott  is  especially  noted 
for  hving  introduced  in  America  the  inductive 
method  of  teaching  English. 

Dr.  Barrows,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  Yorl^  addressed  the 
Christian  Association  on  the  subject  of  "Prison 
Reform." 

Miss  Lamson,  of  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  met  the  association  and,  told  of 
the  work  Miss  Isabel  Bliss  Trowbridge,  Vassar 
1900,  was  doing  in  Syria. 

The  German  Club  celebrated  Schiller's  birthday 
by  an  entertainment  in  Phil  Hall.  The  program 
included  selections  from  Schiller's  works  and 
music  both  instrumental  and  vocal. 

The  Philalethean  Society  has  decided  to  give  a 
Greek  play  this  year.  A  comedy,  "The  Birds,"  by 
Aristophanes,  has  been  selected. 


IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENrS 
OFFICE. 

Teachers  Licensed  for  Life 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  just  completed  the  work  of  examining 
papers  submitted  by  candidates  for  life  state 
certificates  in  the  examination  of  August  last 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  different  candi- 
dates attended  this  examination  and  of  this 
number  seventy-six  succeeded  in  earning  cer- 
tificates. Candidates  are  allowed  three  years 
to  complete  this  work.  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
Austin,"  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  succeeded  in  complet- 
ing the  entire  examination,  which  covers 
twenty-five  different  subjects,  in  one  trial  and 
attained  a  high  rating  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  has  therefore  issued 
a  life  state  certificate  to  each  of  these  seventy- 
six  different  persons.  This  certificate  entitles 
its  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  state  for  life  without  further  examina- 
tion. A  larger  percentage  of  candidates  com- 
pleted the  work  for  certificates  in  1901  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  following  named  per- 
sons received  certificates:  Julia  L.  Abell, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  Mary  C.  H.  Agnew,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Maximilian  C.  Albrech,  Lowville,  N.  Y.; 
Mark  L.  Anderson,  Hankins,  N.  Y.;  Walter 
Scott  Austin,  Fabius,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  S.  Banks, 
Portage  du  Fort,  Quebec,  Canada;  Jennie  P. 
Bauer,  Owego,  N.  Y.;  Everett  J.  Best,  Elk 
Creek,  N.  Y.;  Addie  Bigwood,  Dexter,  N.  Y.; 
Carrie  H.  Bliss,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.;  Victoria  J. 
Briggs,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.;  Emma  K.  Brown, 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.;  Elizabeth  E.  Bryant,  Gil- 
bertsville,  N.  Y.;  Ida  B.  Butler,  Lawrence 
Station,  N.  Y.;  J.  T.  P.  Calkins,  Springrficld 
Center,  N.  Y.;  E.  Everett  Cortright,  Turners, 
N.   Y.;    Jenny  E.   Crampton,   Homer,  N.   Y.; 
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Frederick  Rasrmond  Darling,  Portville,  N.  Y.; 
Lester  H.  Decker,  Elmsford,  N.  Y.;  Alfred  L. 
Derozier,  88  Grant  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
Matthew  Donovan,  Manhattan  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  A.  Newton  Ebaugh,  City  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  Md.;  John  O.  Evans,  Verona 
Station,  N.  Y.;  Harry  C.  Fletcher,  Monsey, 
N.  Y.;  Charlotte  E.  Fuller,  Fairport,  N.  Y.; 
John  R.  Gillett,  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  William 
Greenberg,  Red  House,  N.  Y.;  J.  Francis  Hall, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  Mina  S.  Halleck,  Medina,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
G.  Ingalls,  Westerlo,  N.  Y.;  Bertha  E.  Jen- 
nings. Eden,  N.  Y.;  Leroy  H.  Jewett,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Ordie  Knowlton,  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.;  William  K.  Lain,  Livingston 
Manor,  N.  Y.;  Bertha  L.  Lee,  Clarendon,  N. 
Y;  Maud  E.  Lehr,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.;  Hard- 
wick  Arthur  Lollis,  Union,  N.  Y.;  Katherine 
A.  McCarthy,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Alma  L.  Mc- 
Math,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Albina  F.  Mahoney, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Mahoney,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Chester  A.  Miller,  New  Lisbon, 
N.  Y.;  Jane  P.  Miller,  Briscoe,  N.  Y.;  Edgar 
D.  Niles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  H.  O'Brien, 
High  Market,  N.  Y.;  Emma  J.  OTarrell, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  B.  O'Neill,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Melvin  Charles  Oppermann,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Susan  S.  Osgood,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
Sylvester  F.  Pelton,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Mary  E. 
Ransom,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Leslie  Albert  Read, 
Hailcsboro,  N.  Y.;  Jennie  M.  Roberts,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.;  Lottie  J.  Robinson,  Mattituck,  N. 
Y.;  Arthur  J.  Rose,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.; 
Emogene  L.  Sanford,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y.; 
Joseph  L.  Scanlon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Edward 
J.  Schnepel,  Springville  N.  Y.;  Annie  Lois 
Scofield,  Darien,  Conn.;  Clarence  B.  Simrell, 
Warwick,  N.  Y.;  Nellie  E.  H.  Simrell,  War- 
wick, N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Clara  Smith,  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 
Lloyd  C.  Stewart,  Hornby,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  Sul- 
livan, Utica,  N.  Y.;  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  Francis  M.  Tunny,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Fred  W.  Van  Camp,  Southern  Pines,  N. 
C;  Arthur  A.  Van  Dusen,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y.; 
Edward  V.  Van  Dusen,  South  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Rose  Baker  Vincent,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  A.  Willson,  Addison,  N.  Y.;  Laura  B. 
Wilson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Grace  N.  Windsor, 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Saunders,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorised   announcements,   December,   igoi 

College  department.  Report  of  the  college  de- 
partment for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1901,  will 
show  that  during  the  nine  years  in  which  the 
medical  licensing  examinations  have  been  held 
6,349  physicians  have  been  examined,  of  which 
number  seventy-eight  per  cent,  were  licensed.  At 
the  dental  licensing  examinations,  which  have  been 
given  for  six  years,  1,264  dentists  have  been  ex- 
amined, of  which  number  seventy-nine  per  cent, 
were  licensed.  At  the  veterinary  licensing  ex- 
aminations, which  have  also  'been  held  for  six 
years,  ninety-three  veterinarians  have  been  ex- 
amined, of  which  number  fifty-six  were  licensed. 


During  the  five  years  in  which  examinations  for 
expert  public  accountants  have  been  held  seventy- 
nine  have  been  examined,  of  which  number  fifty- 
eight  received  certificates. 

In  these  statistics  each  candidate  who  fails  is 
counted  as  often  as  examined. 

During  the  last  year,  in  medicine,  671  old 
school  candidates,  fifty-eight  homoeopaths  and 
twenty  eclectics  have  been  examined.  There  were 
no  failures  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  six  of  the 
New  York  medical  schools,  and  in  only  two  of 
the  New  York  schools  did  the  percentage  of  ac- 
cepted candidates  fall  below  ninety.  In  1901,  of 
the  194  examined  in  dentistry  161  received 
licenses;  of  the  twelve  examined  in  veterinary 
medicine  seven  received  licenses ;  of  the  seventeen 
examined  in  public  accounting  thirteen  received 
certificates  as  certified  public  accountants. 

Award  at  Pan- American  Exposition,  The  uni- 
versity was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  exhibit 
of  educational  methods  and  results.  A  diploma 
and  a  bronze  form  t>f  the  medal  is  to  accom- 
pany award. 

High  school  department.  The  1901  report  of 
the  high  school  department  will  show  that  there 
were  595  academic  departments  of  public  schools 
and  146  chartered  academies  on  the  university 
roll  October  i,  1901.  The  number  of  students 
instructed  during  the  year  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  was  83,796,  an  increase  of 
4,431  over  the  preceding  year.  A  noteworthy 
fact  is  that  the  number  of  boys  instructed  has 
increased  five  and  ninety-eight  hundredths  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  girls  but  five  and 
twenty-eight  hundredths  per  cent.  Thirty- 
five  academic  departments  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  and  seven  academies  have 
been  incorporated  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  official  visits  made  to  university  institutions 
was  1,415;  requests  have  been  received  for  the 
approval  of  237  courses  of  laboratory  work  and 
approval  has  been  granted  in  i&>  cases. 

The  whole  number  of  papers  written  in  the  re- 
gents' academic  examinations  was  536,741;  of 
these  410,948  were  claimed  by  the  principals  and 
353.847  allowed  after  being  read  and  rated  by  the 
university.  These  numbers  are  the  largest  ever 
reported  in  the  history  of  the  university.  The 
honor  papers  for  the  year  number  75,674. 

The  problem  of  the  free  academic  instruction 
of  students  not  living  in  districts  where  secondary 
schools  are  maintained  is  briefly  discussed  in 
the  report.  The  logical  solution  of  this  problem 
seems  to  be  found  in  building  up  larger  districts 
around  established  centers  of  population  till  prac- 
tically the  entire  territory  of  the  State  will  be 
included  in  such  districts.  Such  an  organization 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  township 
system  and  would  avoid  most  of  its  objectionable 
features.  Progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  in  Fulton  county  and  in  Madison  county. 
Psychology,  In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
requests  received,  psychology  will  be  given  in  the 
January,  1902,  examination. 

State  museum.  The  installation  in  Geological 
Hall  of  the  exhibit  of  mineral  resources  of  the 
State,  lately  returned  from  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  is  now  in  progress.  The  State  Fair 
Commission  has  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
State  museum  the  collection  of  domestic  fowls 
and  agricultural  implements  hitherto  on  exhi- 
bition in  Geological  Hall. 
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An  important  addition  to  the  zoologic  division 
is  the  introduction  of  vivaria  and  aquaria,  con- 
taining a  few  New  York  forms.  The  former 
now  show  specimens  of  garter  snakes,  a  green 
snake  from  Essex  county,  several  De  Kays 
snakes,  also  specimens  both  of  the  adult  and 
young  of  the  green  frog,  spotted  frog  and  wood 
frog.  In  the  aquaria  are  found  the  common  newt, 
a  number  of  small  fishes,  sun-fish,  minnows  and 
shiners,  frog  tadpoles  and  several  varieties  of 
water  insects. 

To  the  collection  of  preserved  material  a  num- 
ber of  invertebrate  forms  collected  during  the 
summer  have  been  added.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  a  female  blue  crab,  the  com- 
mon edible  form,  carrying  a  bunch  of  eggs,  a 
thing  rarely  observed  even  by  professional  crab 
fishermen,  though  by  no  means  uncommon.  These 
eggs  are  exceeding  small  and  the  number  that 
one  crab  can  lay  at  a  time  has  been  estimated  at 
about  4,000,000,  Several  additions  have  also 
been  made  to  the  collection  of  snakes  and  ba- 
trachians. 

Awards  for  exhibits  of  New  York  State  mu- 
seum at  Pan-American  Exposition. — Division  I — 
Agriculture,  silver  medals — Botanical  collec- 
tions, entomologic  publications.  Division  VI — 
Forestry,  silver  medals — Forest  insects.  Divi- 
sion VIII — Mines  and  Metallurgy,  gold  medal- 
Publications  and  exhibit  of  fossil  sponges  and 
Crustacea.  Silver  medals — Exhibit  of  mineral 
products  illustrative  of  mineral  resources  of  State, 
building  stones.  Bronze  medals — Exhibit  of 
mineral  paint,  exhibit  of  crude  and  manufac- 
tured gypsum  samples,  exhibit  of  clays,  shales 
and  their  products,  exhibits  of  salt,  exhibit  of 
limestone  and  cements,  exhibit  of  abrasives, 
exhibit  of  petroleum  samples,  exhibit  of  slate 
of  different  colors.  Division  XVI — Ethnology 
and  Archaeology.  Honorable  mention — Eth- 
nologic and  archaeologic  collections. 

An  important  bulletin  on  aquatic  insects  of  the 
Adirondacks,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Needham,  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  Illinois,  has  been  issued.  This 
publication  of  234  pages,  illustrated  by  thirty-six 
plates  (six  of  which  are  admirably  executed  in 
colors),  gives  but  a  portion  of  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  entomologic  field  station,  Saranac 
Inn,  during  the  summer  of  1900.  The  location 
pr'^ved  to  be  an  exceptionally  fortunate  one,  and 
a  large  number  of  relatively  unknown  forms  were 
studied.  This  bulletin  easily  ranks  as  the  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
aquatic  insects  in  this  State,  containing,  as  it 
does,  original  descriptions  of  the  immature  stages 
of  many  species.  It  has  been  characterized  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist  of  the  U. 
S.  department  of  agriculture,  as  "by  far  the  most 
important  paper  on  aquatic  insects  which  has 
been  published  in  this  country.'*  Among  fea- 
tures of  special  merit  may  be  mentioned  the 
monographic  account  of  larger  dragon  flies 
(Odonata-Anisoptera),  the  important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Spongilla  flies  (Climacia 
and  Sisyra),  the  excellent  work  on  the  caddice 
flies,  by  Dr.  Needham's  assistant,  Mr.  Betten,  and 
the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  certain  aquatic 
flies  (Diptcra).  This  work  was  started  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  food  relations 
existing  between  insects  and  fishes,  and  this  pub- 
lication, in  listing  and  describing  the  forms  oc- 


curring in  the  Saranac  region,  affords  a  most 
excellent  basis  for  future  work. 


WILL  HAVE  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  Harlan  P.  French,  of  New  York  Education 
Company  and  proprietor  ot  the  Albany  Teachrks' 
Agency,  will  have  headquarters  at  the  Yates 
hotel,  room  161,  during  the  meetings  of  die 
various  educational  associations  at  Syracuse  De- 
cember 23  to  28. 

At  the  Hotel  Warner 

Editor  C.  E.  Franklin,  of  American  Educa- 
tion, will  have  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Warner, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during  the  .holiday  meetings  of 
the  various  educational  associations.  He  will 
welcome  all  his  friends. 


A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  made  known  his  purpose 
of  endowing  a  national  university,  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Washington.  The  details  of  its  establish- 
ment are  not  as  yet  defined, 
r  His  initial  g^ft  to  this  great  purpose  will  be  ten 
million  dollars.  The  university  will  be  soldy 
for  research  and  post-graduate  work. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  Nov.  14  and  15, 
190Z 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it  unless  otherwise  specified. 

ARITHMETIC 
Questions 

1.  a)  Reduce to  simplest  form;  b)  change 

*-* 

•jVt  to  the  form  of  per  cent. 

2.  A  receives  $1.50  per  day  for  labor  and  B  $2 

per  day,  but  A  works  2^  times  as  many 
days  as  B ;  together  they  earn  $35.60.  How 
much  should  each  receive? 

3.  In  a  certain  school  district  assessed  at  $90,000 

a  tax  of  $1,500  is  raised.  Mr.  A  is  assessed 
$4,500.  Find  the  rate  of  taxation  per 
$1,000  of  assessment  and  Mr.  A's  tax. 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  4^  cents  does 

an  agent  purchase,  if  his  commission  at 
154%  amounts  to  $25? 

5.  A  note  for  $600  for  6  months  given  October 

24,  1900,  is  discounted  at  a  bank  December 
20  at  6%.    Find  discount  and  proceeds. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  25  joists  4  in.  by  6  in.,  16  ft. 

long  at  $18  per  M  board  measure. 

7.  Face  of  note  $900,  date  January  2,  1898,  rate 

5%.  Indorsements:  Jan.  2,  1899,  $25;  Oct 
2,  1900,  $500.    What  was  due  Oct.  26,  1901  ? 
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8.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  27  ft  by  30 

ft.  with  Brussels  carpet  ^  yd.  wide  at  $1.25 
per  yard,  breadths  to  run  lengthwise,  allow- 
ing a  waste  for  matching  of  ^  yds.  on  each 
strip. 

9.  The  foot  of  a  ladder  28  ft.  long  is  placed  9  ft. 

from  the  base  of  a  wall  and  the  top  o£  the 
ladder  just  reaches  the  top  of  the  wall. 
How  high  is  the  wall? 
10.  A  man  paid  $1.50  for  a  book  after  a  discount 
of  25%  and  i6^%  off  had  been  allowed. 
What  was  its  marked  price? 

Answers 

I.  a)  I5H  h)  8^%. 

9.  $22.80  A's.    $12.80  B's. 

3.  $16  Yz  rate  per  $1,000.    $75.  A's  tax. 

4.  42,105  A  lbs. 

5.  $12.50  discount    $587.50  proceeds. 

6.  S14.40. 
7. '5525-35. 

a  $150.93?^. 

IX  26.51+  ft. 

10.  $2^40. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Questions 

1.  a)  What  is  the  width  of  the  North  Temperate 

zone?    h)  Prove  the  answer. 

2.  How  is  the  climate  of  the  following  named 

countries  affected  by  ocean  currents:  a) 
England;  b)  New  Foundland;  c)  Chili ?^ 

3.  Name  a  state  in  which  each  of  the  following 

named  articles  is  an  important  product:  a) 
cotton;  b)  wheat;  c)  sugar  cane;  d)  rice; 
e)  com. 

4.  a)   Name  two  mountain  ranges  of  the  Span- 

ish peninsula  and  state  the  direction  in 
which  each  extends,  b)  What  bodies  of 
water  touch  this  peninsula? 

5.  Locate  a)   Calcutta;  b)   Bombay;  c)    Singa- 

pore: d)  Hong  Kong,  e)  What  govern- 
ment controls  these  places? 

6.  Locate  the  lake  region  of  Africa  and  name 

three  large  rivers  which  have  their  source 
in  this  region. 

7.  Locate  in   South   America  a)    a  rainless  re- 

f'lon;    b)    a   region   of  g^eat   rainfall,    c) 
tate   a   cause   of   the   condition   in    each 
region. 

8.  Name  five  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants 

through  which  one  would  pass  in  traveling 
from  Denver  to  New  York  via  Rock  Island, 
Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central  rail- 
roads, direct  route. 

9.  a)   What  counties  and  part  of  a  county  are 

included    within    the    boundaries    of    New 
York  city?      b)   Name  the  boroughs  into 
which  the  city  is  divided,    c)  What  is  the 
population  of  New  York  city? 
10.  Name  four  important  products  of  Cuba. 

Answers 
I.  a)  430.  b)  The  North  Temporate  zone  is 
the  space  between  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.  Tht  distance  from  the  equator  to  the 
North  pole  is  90*.  From  the  equator  to  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  is  2354®,  and  from  the  North  pole  to  the 
Arctic  circle  is  235/^*.  The  sum  of  these  is  47**. 
9o'  — 47*  =  43*. 


2.  a)  The  Gulf  Stream  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Eddy  unite  near  coast  of  British  Isles  and  thus 
bring  vast  quantities  of  warm  water  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  westerly  winds  passing  over  this  water 
become  warmed  and  gives  England  a  mild  cli- 
mate, b)  The  Labrador  current,  a  cold  current 
passes  down  along  the  New  Foundland  coast  and 
gives  that  country  a  cold  climate  in  the  winter 
and  a  cool  climate  in  the  summer,  c)  The  coast 
of  Chili  is  bathed  by  the  cold  current  from  the 
south  and  this  gives  Chili  a  cool  atmosphere. 

Z.  a)  Cotton  is  produced  most  extensively  in 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  an  important  product  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  b)  Wheat  is 
raised  most  extensively  in  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant product  in  all  the  middle  and  central  western 
states  and  also  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Texas 
and  Kentucky,  c)  Sugar  cane  is  produced  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida  and  Georgia,  d)  Rice 
is  produced  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida. 
e)  Com  is  produced  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Texas,  Nebraska,  and  in  all  N.  £.  states  except 
Maine.  In  all  middle  and  South  Atlantic  and  all 
states  in  Mississippi  Valley. 

4.  a)  Any  two  of  the  following:  Cantabrian, 
Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  De  Guadar- 
rama,  which  extend  east  and  west  The  Pyrenees 
between  Spain  and  France,  which  extend  east  and 
west  The  Iberian,  which  extend  northeast  and 
southwest  b)  Bay  of  Biscay,  Mediterranean  sea, 
Straight  of  Gibraltar  and  Atlantic  ocean. 

5.  a)  Calcutta  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Hindoostan  on  one  Hoogly  or  western  channel 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  b)  Bombay  is  a  sea- 
port on  the  west  coast  of  Hindoostan.  c)  Singa- 
pore is  located  on  the  island  of  Singapore  at  the 
end  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  d)  Hong  Kong  is 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Canton 
river,    e)  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  lake  region  of  Africa  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  southern  half.  The  Nile,  Kongo  and 
the  Zambesi. 

7.  a)  The  western  slope  of  the  Andes  between 
the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
Patagonian  plains  in  the  southern  part  of  Argen- 
tina are  the  two  rainless  regions  in  South  America. 
The  Andes  mountains  interfere  with  the  trade 
winds  so  that  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes 
between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  and  par- 
allel to  the  coast.  As  these  winds  are  in  the 
direction  toward  the  equator  they  become  steadily 
warmer  and  do  not  give  up  their  moisture  to  form 
rain.  In  southern  Chili  the  prevailing  winds  are 
the  westerlies  and  in  rising  over  the  land  cause 
great  rainfall,  but  are  robbed  of  their  vapor  in 
crossing  the  Andes  and  descend  on  the  Patagonian 
plains  as  dry  winds,  b)  The  vicinity  of  the 
equator,  the  northern  coast,  the  highlands  in  east- 
ern Brazil,  the  eastern  slopes  oi  the  Andes  above 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  southern  part  of 
Chili  are  regions  of  great  rainfall.  The  vicinity 
of  the  equator  is  in  the  belt  of  the  calms — the 
most  rainy  belt  of  the  earth.  The  air  of  this  belt 
is  hot  and  heavily  laden  with  moisture.  It  is 
rising  and  cooling  and  produces  great  rainfall. 
The  trade  winds  from  the  ocean  sweep  the  north- 
ern  coast.    These   winds   gather   great   moisture 
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from  the  ocean.  They  must  rise  to  pass  over  the 
slopes  and  becoming  cooled  cause  rainfall.  For 
similar  reasons  the  southeast  trade  winds  cause 
rainfall  in  eastern  Brazil.  These  winds  on  reach- 
ing the  Andes  are  forced  to  a  great  height  and 
cause  rainfall  on  the  eastern  slopes.  The  southern 
part  of  Chili  receives  the  westerlies  and  in  rising 
over  the  Andes  they  cause  great  rainfall  in  this 
vicinity. 

8.  Any  five  of  the  following:  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
or  Omaha,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,   Syracuse. 

9.  a)  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond 
counties  and  part  of  the  county  of  Westchester. 
b)  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Richmond,    c)  3,437,202. 

10.  Any  four  of  the  following:  Sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  tropical  fruits,  molasses,  spices,  mahogany 
and  other  valuable  woods,  indigo. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
Questions 

1.  Subordinate  parts  of  a  sentence  should  stand 

as  near  as  possible  to  the  words  on  which 
they  are  meant  to  throw  their  force,  a) 
Give  three  special  rules  which  come  under 
the  general  principle  stated,  b)  Give  an 
example  under  each  rule. 

2.  What   is   the   general    rule   for   the   use   of 

the  relative  pronouns  who,  which  and  thatf 
Illustrate  each  by  an  example. 

3.  Insert  each  of  the  following  connectives  in  the 

sentence  given,  and  state  clearly  the  mean- 
ing  given  to  the  sentence  by  the  use  of 
each  connective:  if,  because,  when,  as.  I 
will  do  the  work  he  requests  it. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  acknowledging  a 

mistake  and  making  an  apology. 
5-10.  Write  a  composition  upon  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :    The  historical  novel ;  My 
favorite  teacher;   Some  special   feature  of 
the  Pan-American. 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points: 
i)  the  matter,  i.  e.  the  thought  expressed;  2)  the 
correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used; 
3)    the    orthography,    punctuation,    division    into 
paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

Answers 

1.  a)  An  adjective  should  usually  precede  the 
noun  it  modifies.  It  more  than  one  adjective 
modify  the  same  noun  the  one  most  closely  modi- 
fying stands  next  to  the  noun ;  if  both  are  equally 
important  they  stand  in  order  of  length— the  short- 
est first.  The  old,  historic  Charter  Oak  was 
blown  down,  b)  An  adverb  precedes  the  adverb, 
the  adjective  or  the  phrase  which  it  modifies,  but  it 
usually  follows  the  verb.  The  Chinese  live  chie/ly 
upon  rice,  c)  Phrases  follow  the  words  they 
modify.  Some  garments  of  thick  material  were 
made  for  the  family.— /?r^d  and  Kellogg. 

2.  The  relative  who  should  represent  persons; 
which,  brute,  animals  and  things;  that,  persons, 
animals  and  things.— i^^^d  and  Kellogg.  It  was 
Joseph,  who  became  governor.  Henry  Hudson 
discovered  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  Un- 
easy lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

3.  If  makes  the  sentence  conditional.  I  will  do 
the  work  on  this  condition— that  he  requests  it. 


Because  states  a  reason  for  doing  the  work.  The 
reason  why  I  will  do  it  is  that  he  requests  it 
IVhen  implies  time.  Either,  I  will  do  it  as  soon 
as  or  not  until  he  requests  me  to,  or  I  will  do  it 
at  the  time  he  wishes  it  to  be  done.  As  implies 
either  cause  (similar  to  because)  or  manner.  I 
wilV  do  the  work  in  the  way  in  which  he  wishes 
it  done,  so  that  he  will  be  satisfied. 

4  and  5-10  will  be  judged  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  three  points:  i)  the  matter,  t.  e,  the 
thought  expressed;  2)  the  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  language  used;  3)  the  orthography, 
punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  cap- 
itals, and  general  appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions 

1.  a)  How  does  nature  attempt  to  stop  a  hem- 

orrhage?   b)  How  can  it  be  told  whether 
the  bleeding  is  from  a  vein  or  an  artery? 

2.  a)  Of  what  two  classes  of  substances  are  the 

bones   chiefly  com^losed?      b)    Name  two 
foods  that  largely  supply  each. 

3.  What   provision   is   made   to   secure   in   the 

bones  a)  strength;  b)  elasticity;  c)  light- 
ness? 

4.  Mention  a)   three  movements  caused  by  the 

action  of  involuntary  muscles;  b)  one  by 
the  action  of  muscles  partly  voluntary. 

5.  Name  and  describe  a)  the  outer  layer  of  the 

skin;  6)  the  inner  layer. 

6.  State  two  purposes  of  the  circulation  of  the 

blood. 

7.  a)  What  causes  the  air  to  enter  the  lungs  ?    b) 

How  is  it  driven  out? 

8.  How  does  alcohol  affect  digestion? 

9.  Name  the  processes  by  which  the  food  is  con- 

verted into  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
10.  Name  the  conditions  necessary  to  seeing. 

Answers 

1.  a)  By  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  b)  In 
the  greater  circulation  venous  blood  flows  toward 
the  heart,  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  its  color  is 
dark ;  and  arterial  blood  flows  away  from  the 
heart,  in  jets,  and  its  color  is  bright  scarlet. 

2.  a)  They  are  composed  of  animal  and  mineral 
substances,  b)  Milk,  beef  and  eggs  are  rich  in 
animal  matter ;  fruit,  vegetables  and  water  supply 
mineral  matter.    Cereals  supply  both. 

3.  a)  The  combination  of  animal  and  mineral 
matter  gives  strength  and  elasticitv  to  the  bones. 
The  compact  tissue  of  their  walls  gives  strength, 
also  their  curved  outline,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  bones  are  hollow ;  b)  the  cancellous  tissue, 
and  the  cartilige  at  the  joint  give  elasticity,  and 
the  curved  form  of  the  clavicle  and  ribs  renders 
them  more  elastic;  c)  the  cancellous  tisstie  of  all 
bones  and  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  long  bones. 

4.  a)  The  pulsations  of  the  heart,  respiration, 
and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach, ; 
b)  winking. 

5.  a)  The  epidermis  is  composed  entirely  of 
cells  and  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
but  through  it  pass  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands 
and  of  the  oil  glands;  b)  the  dermis  is  composed 
of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue.  It  contains  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  oil  and  sweat  glands  and  hair 
follicles. 
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6.  The  plasma  carries  new  materials  to  all  the 
tissues,  and  removes  the  worn-out  particles  of 
matter.  The  corpuscles  convey  oxygen  and  re- 
move carbonic  acid. 

7.  a)  The  chest  walls  are  drawn  outward  and 
upward  by  muscles  overlying  the  chest  and  by 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm  is 
caused  to  descend  by  the  contraction  of  its  Mus- 
cles. The  thorax  is  thus  dilated  and  the  air  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  b)  It  is  driven  out  by  the 
elastic  recoil  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

8.  It  makes  the  food  less  digestible,  hardens  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  depriving  it  of  the  ability 
to  absorb  the  food  liquids,  and  coagulates  the  pep- 
sin which  is  the  dissolving  element  in  the  gastric 
juice. 

9.  Digestion,  absorption,  circulation  and  assimu- 
lation. 

10.  Each  part  of  the  eye  must  t)e  in  a  condition 
to  perform  its  function,  there  must  be  sufficient 
light,  and  an  object  to  be  seen.  The  iris  must 
regulate  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  retina, 
the  lachrymal  secretion  must  keep  the  eyeball 
moist,  the  choroid  coat  must  absorb  superfluous 
light,  the  crystalline  lens  and  cornea  must  bring 
the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  and 
the  brain  must  be  able  to  receive  and  interpret 
the  impressions  carried  to  it  by  the  optic  nerve. 

GRAMMAR 
Questions 

1  Gentlemen :    Let  us  ever  remember  that  our 

2  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict;  and  that 

3  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of 

4  peace,  not  those  of  war.    We  hope  that  all 

5  who  are  represented  here  may  be  moved  to 

6  higher  and  nobler  eflFort  for  their  own  and 

7  and  the  world's  good,  and  that  out  of  this 

8  city  may  come  not  only  greater  commerce  and 

9  trade  for  us  all,  but,  more  essential  than  these, 

10  relations  of  mutual   respect,   confidence  and 

11  friendship    which    will    deepen    and    endure. 

12  Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  graciously 

13  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  to 

14  all  our  neighbors,  and  like  blessings  to  all  the 

15  peoples  and  powers  of  earth. 

—William  McKinley,  Buffalo,  Sept.  5,  1901. 
In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in 
answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candidates 
observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
dauaes  include  a)  subject  clauses;  b)  objective  clauses; 
c)   adjective  clauses;   fl)   adverbial  clauses. 

3  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  sub- 
ject and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of 
speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the 
character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  a»  adjective, 
adverbial,  etc,     ,  .   .      ,        ^ 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb.  .  ,      *  „      . 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
oroer:  class,  person,  number,  sender,  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give 
only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive 
and  intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the 
active  or  passive  voice.  ..       *  „     ,  . 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order: 
principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransi* 
live,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number^  agreement;  give 
the  special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense 

(The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  se- 
lection.) 


1.  Select  a)  a  principal  clause;  b)  an  attribute 

clause;  c)  a  clause  in  the  same  construction 
as  "our  eminence  rests;"  d)  an  adjective 
clause,  e)  Give  the  syntax  of  clauses  c 
and  d. 

2.  Analyze  the  sentence:  We  hope  that  all  who 

are  represented  here  may  be  moved  to 
higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and 
the  world's  good.     (Diagram  allowed.) 

3.  a)  Select  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 

son; a  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son; a  relative  pronoun,  b)  Give  the  num- 
ber and  c)  the  case  of  each. 

4.  Select  a  correlative  conjunction;  a  subordinate 

conjunction;  a  coordinate  conjunction  con- 
necting clauses.  Give  the  clauses  or  words 
connected  in  each  case.  (Give  the  line  in 
which  each  of  these  conjunctions  is  found.) 

5.  o)  Classify  fully  each  of  the  following  nouns : 

victories,  happiness,  God,  peoples,^  earth, 
b)  What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: good,  world's,  like,  ever,  for  (line 
6)? 

6.  State  fulb'  whv  the  plural  number  is  used  in 

each  of  the  following:  are  represented  (line 
5);  those  (line  4);  these  (line  9;  peoples 
(line  15). 

7.  Name  three  uses  of  the  nominative  case  and 

write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  each.  (Under- 
line each  example). 

8.  State  how  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  arc 

made:  the  progressive,  the  emphatic,  the 
passive.    Illustrate  each  form. 

9.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following:  a) 

an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  possessive 
case;  b)  the  relative  pronoun  who  in  the 
objective  case;  c)  where  introducing  an  ad- 
jective clause;  d)  where  used  as  an  inter- 
rogative adverb. 
10.  Make  all  corrections  necessary  in  the  following 
sentences  and  give  the  reason  for  each  cor- 
rection: a)  I  am  sure  it  could  not  have 
been  them,  b)  What  sounds  have  each  of 
the  vowels?  c)  She  was  not  wiser  than 
you  or  I.  d)  He  was  more  active  than  any 
other  of  his  companions,  e)  The  lowest 
mechanic,  as  well  as  the  richest  citizens,  are 
here  protected  in  their  rights. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Let  us  remember,  we  hope,  or  prayer  is, 
b)  God  will  vouchsafe,  c)  Interest  is,  d)  Who 
are  represented  or  Which  will  deepen  and  endure, 
e)  Interest  is  is  an  object  clause,  object  of  remem- 
ber. Who  are  represented  is  an  adjective  relative 
clause,  modifying  all.  Which  will  deepen  and 
endure  is  an  adjective  relative  clause,  modifying 
relations. 

2.  The  sentence  is  complex,  declarative.  The 
principal  clause  is  we  hope;  its  subject  is  we;  its 
predicate  hope;  its  object,  the  clause  all  may  be 
moved.  The  subject  of  the  object  clause  is  all. 
All  is  modified  by  the  relative  clause  who  are  rep- 
resented, whose  subject  who  is  not  modified; 
whose  predicate  is  are  represented,  which  is  mod- 
ified by  the  adverb  here.  The  predicate  of  the 
object  clause  is  may  be  moved.  May  be  moved 
is  modified  by  two  phrases,  to  effort  and  for  good. 
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The  object  of  the  first,  effort,  is  modified  by  the 
adjectives  higher  and  nobler,  which  are  connected 
by  the  conjuction  and.  The  object  of  the  second, 
good,  is  modified  by  the  pronoun  their,  the  adjec- 
tive own,  the  article  the,  and  the  possessive  noun 
world's.  Own  and  world's  are  connected  by  the 
conjunction  and.  The  object  clause  is  introduced 
by  the  conjunction  that;  the  relative,  by  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  who,  which  relates  to  all. 

3.  Personal  pronoun,  first  person — us,  plural, 
objective;  our,  plural  possessive;  or,  we,  plural, 
nominative.  Personal  pronoun,  third  person — 
their,  plural,  possessive.  Relative  pronoun — who, 
plural,  nominative,  or,  which,  plural,  nominative. 

4.  Not  only^  .  .  .  but  (lines  8  and  9)  is  cor- 
relative, connecting  commerce  and  trade  and  rela- 
tions. iSubordinate —  that  (lines  i,  2,  4,  7)  in  each 
case  introducing  an  object  clause  and  that  (line 
12)  introducing  the  attribute  clause,  God  will 
vouchsafe.  Than  (line  9)  connecting  these  {are) 
(understood)  to  more  essential.  Co-ordinate — 
and  (line  2)  connecting  interest  is  and  eminence 
rests.  And  (line  5)  connecting  all  may  be 
moved  and  commerce  and  trade,  but  relations 
may  come, 

5.  a)  Common ;  common  abstract ;  proper ;  com- 
mon collective;  common,  b)  Noun;  noun,  adjec- 
tive, adverb,  preposition. 

6.  Its  subject  who,  a  relative  pronoun,  relates 
to  a  plural  antecedent,  all,  and  is  therefore  plural, 
are  represented  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number. 
Those  refers  to  a  plural  antecedent,  victories; 
these  refers  to  a  compound  antecedent  commerce 
and  trade;  peoples  is  a  collective  noun  used  in  the 
plural  because  it  means  ncUions  not  individuals. 

7.  (i)  The  subject  or  (2)  the  attribute  of  a 
sentence,  (3)  a  word  in  apposition  with  another 
nominative,  (4)  a  noun  used  in  direct  address, 
or  (5)  a  noun  used  independently  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case.  My  brother {i),  John(s),  is  the 
author (2)  of  the  book.  Gentlemen(4),  let  us 
remember  this.  The  bird(s)  having  escaped,  we 
put  away  the  cage. 

8.  The  progressive  form  of  a  verb  is  made,  in 
the  active  voice,  by  adding  to  the  diflFerent  forms 
of  the  verb  be  the  present  participle  of  the  given 
verb  ;•  and  in  the  passive  voice  by  adding  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  verb  be,  the  present  par- 
ticiple of  be  and  then  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
given  verb.  The  boy  is  writing  the  letter.  The 
letter  is  being  written.  An  emphatic  form  of  the 
present  and  the  past  tense  indicative  and  of  the 
imperatiMJ  is  made  by  prefixing  some  form  of  do 
or  did  to  the  present  form  of  the  verb.  He  does 
write.  He  did  write.  Do  write.  The  passive 
form  of  a  transitive  verb  is  made  by  joining  its 
perfect  participle  to  the  different  forms  of  the 
verb  be.    The  letter  has  been  written. 

9.  a)  Whose  book  have  you?  b)  I  saw  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  sent  the  letter,  c)  On  the 
very  spot  where  we  now  stand  an  oak  tree  once 
stood,    d)  Where  did  you  find  the  book? 

10.  a)  Them  should  be  they,  because  the  predi- 
cate nominative  is  required  after  a  form  oi  be. 
b)  Have  should  be  has,  because  each,  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  requires  a  singular  verb,  c)  Is 
correct,  d)  Other  should  be  omitted  because  he 
is  not  his  own  companion,  e)  Are  should  be  is 
and  their,  his,  in  order  to  agree  in  number  with 
mechanic,  the  subject  of  are  and  antecedent  of 
their,  •  * 


CURRENT  TOPICS 

Questions  t 

1.  Write  briefly  on  the  recent  mayoralty  election 

in  New  York  city  in  relation  to  o)  candi- 
dates, b)  issues  involved,  c)  result. 

2.  Write  briefly  on  the  "steel  strike"   (which  oc- 

curred during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September)  as  to  a)  causes,  b)  settle- 
ment. 

3.  a)   State  in  general  terms  the  purpose  of  the 

Schley  court  of  inquiry,  b)  Who  was  the 
presiding  officer  of  that  court? 

4.  a)  What  international  convention  has  been  in 

session  in  Mexico  during  the  past  month? 
b)  Name  one  important  question  which  this 
convention  was  called  to  consider. 

5.  o)  Who  is  president  of  Yale  university?    b) 

What  important  event  in  the  history  of  this 
institution  occurred  recently? 

6.  Write  on  the  important  facts  relating  to  o) 

the  work  of  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  b)  her 
recent  capture. 

7.  What   religious   convention   was   held  within 

the  past  few  weeks  at  a)  London,  b)  San 
Francisco,  c)   Portland,  Maine? 

8.  Write  fully  on  the  important  features  of  the 

public  service  of  William  McKinley. 

9.  Write  fully  on  the  important  features  of  the 

public  service  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
10.  Write  briefly  on  a  question  of  public  interest 
in  relation  to  any  two  of  the  following: 
Crispi,  Lord  Kitchener,  George  Kennan, 
Lieutenant  Perry,  Waldeck-Rosseau,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Fusion  nominee,  Seth  Low,  president  of 
Columbia  college.  Democratic  nominee,  Edwin 
M.  Shepard,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Brooklyn  and 
a  man  who  had  for  several  years  been  recognized 
as  a  political  reformer,  b)  The  alleged  corruption 
of  the  government  of  that  city,  supposed  to  be 
fostered  and  protected  by  Tammany  Hall  under  the 
leadership  of  Richard  Croker.  c)  The  fusion 
nominee,  Mr.  Low,  was  elected  by  30.000  majority. 

2.  a)  The  Steel  trust  and  the  Amalgamated  asso- 
ciation agreed  upon  the  scale  of  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labor  for  the  Union  mills.  The  associ- 
ation desired  the  trust  officials  to  sign  the  same 
scale  for  the  men  of  the  non-union  mills.  The 
trust  officials  denied  the  right  of  the  Amalgamated 
association  to  negotiate  in  these  particulars  for 
the  non-union  mills  and  refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment. The  trust  officials  also  held  that  by  siting 
such  agreement,  such  action  would  practically 
unionize  the  non-union  mills  without  the  consent 
of  the  non-union  men,  b)  The  Amalgamated 
association  lost  their  fight  and  the  steel  officials 
would  not  sign  the  proposed  agreement  for  other 
than  the  union  mills. 

3.  a)  To  determine  the  conduct  in  general  of 
Schley  during  the  Santiago  campaign  and  more 
particularly  whether  or  not  he  was  guilty  of  in- 
subordination and  neglect  of  duty,  b)  Admiral 
Dewey. 

4.  a)  Pan-American  congress,  b)  Any  one  of 
the  following:  Measures  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween all  American  countries;  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  frequent  and  regular  communica- 
tion between  ports  of  American  states;  measures 
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for  the  establishment  of  frequent  and  regular  com- 
munication between  ports  of  American  states; 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  American  cus- 
toms union  for  purposes  of  reciprocal  trade ;  meas- 
ures for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  patents,  copyrights  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  extradition  of  criminals ; 
measures  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
custom  laws;  plan  of  arbitration,  etc.  (Others 
may  be  given.) 

5.  a)  Arthur  Hadley.  b)  Its  bi-centennial  cele- 
bration. 

6.  a)  She  is  a  resident  of  Boston  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Congregational  mis- 
sionary board.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  she 
has  been  laboring  with  great  success  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Turkey,  b)  She  was  recently  captured 
by  Bulgarian  brigands  and  is  held  by  them  for  a 
ransom — $100,000  is  demanded.  The  American 
board  and  the  American  government  are  exercis- 
ing every  means  possible  to  obtain  her  liberation. 

7.  a)  The  Methodist  eccumenical  conference, 
b)  the  Episcopal  triennial  convention,  c)  the  tri- 
ennial meeting  of  the  national  council  of  Congre- 
gational churches. 

8.  He  served  four  years  during  the  Civil  war 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  represented 
his  district  several  years  in  congress  and  was  the 
author  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill.  He  served  as 
governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  two  terms.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in  1896, 
and  re-elected  in  1900.  He  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  faithful,  honest  public  officer.  The 
broad,  liberal  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  this  nation  as  its  chief 
executive,  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  world 

9.  His  first  public  service  was  in  the  assembly 
of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  three  consecutive  years.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  civil  service  com- 
mission and  as  a  member  of  the  police  board  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  by  Secretary  Long, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  outbreak  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain.  In  connection  with 
General  Wood,  he  then  organized  the  Rough 
Riders  and  served  with  distinction  and  bravery 
during  that  short  war.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  served 
for  two  years.  In  1900  he  was  elected  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  served  until  the 
death  of  President  McKinley,  when  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  president. 

ID.  Crispi  was  an  Italian  statesman.  He  died  in 
the  early  part  of  August.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  civil  affairs  of  his  country. 
His  public  career  began  in  1861  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Throuih  his  influence  the  triple 
alliance  was  established.  Lord  Kitchener  is  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa. 
George  Kennan  is  a  famous  correspondent 
of  the  leading  magazines  and  leading  jour- 
nals of  this  country.  He  was  recently 
expelled  from  Russia  by  the  authorities  of 
that  country  because  of  the  criticisms  made  on 
that  government  in  several  of  his  writings,  and 
particularly  on  his  "Siberia  and  the  exile  system.'' 
Lieutenant  Perry  is  in  explorer  engaged  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  is  endeavoring  to  reach  the 
North  p6\c.  He  has  explored  the  northern  coast 
of  Greenland,  thus  reaching  the  most  northerly 


known  land  in  the  world.  His  party  has  reached 
the  highest  latitude  (83  30  n)  attained  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Waldeck-Rosseau  is  the 
French  premier  and  is  the  author  of  the  new  asso- 
ciations law  requiring  the  registration  of  all  relig- 
ious order  in  France.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, who  has  been  the  dean  of  philosophy  in  Col- 
umbia university  for  several  years  and  who  is  one 
of  the  best-known  writers  and  educators  of  this 
country,  has  been  appointed  acting  president  of 
Columbia  university. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Questions 

1.  a)  Locate  Acadia,    b)  Give  the  principal  facts 

relating  to  the  exile  of  the  Acadians. 

2.  Describe  Raleigh's  attempt  to  found  a  colony 

in  America. 

3.  a)  Name  three  American  generals  of  the  Rev- 

olution,   b)  Mention  an  event  in  which  each 
was  a  prominent  actor. 

4.  To  what  political  party  did  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing men  belong:  a)  John  Adams;  b) 
Daniel  Webster;  c)  Andrew  Jackson;  d) 
William  Henry  Harrison;  e)  Henry  Clay? 
(Answer  three  only.) 

5.  a)  What  three  departments  of  government  arc 

provided  for  in  the  constitution?  b)  Com- 
pare the  constitution  with  the  articles  of 
federation  in  this  respect. 

6.  a)  What  is  meant  by  the  draft  as  used  in  con- 

nection with  the  civil  war?  b)  Why  was  it 
necessary  ? 

7.  Describe  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  as 

to  a)  his  design;  b)  the  discovery  of  the 
plot;  c)  the  reward  given  him  by  the 
British. 

8.  a)  What  Union  victories  of  the  civil  war  were 

won  during  the  first  four  days  of  July,  1863  ? 
b)  What  general  was  in  command  of  the 
Union  forces  in  each  of  these  victories? 

9.  Describe  the  trouble  between  President  John- 

son and  congress. 
10.  Name  two  accessions  of  territory  that  were 
made  by  the  United  States  in  the  decade 
between  1844  and  1854. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Acadia  became  Novo  Scotia  when  cap- 
tured by  the  English  and  comprises  what  is  now 
known  as  New  Brunswick,  Novo  Scotia  and  a 
part  of  Maine,  b)  The  English  believed  the 
French  would  attempt  to  recover  Acadia.  The 
Acadian  peasants  were  very  much  dissatisfied  and 
were  secretlv  aiding  the  French.  A  force  of 
English  troops  advanced  in  1755  and  demanded  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  all  the  inhabitants.  Be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  Acadians  refused  to  take 
this  oath.  They  were  then  driven  from  their 
homes  and  dispersed  throughout  the  English  col- 
onies. Their  removal  was  attended  with  great 
hardship  and  suflfering. 

2.  Raleigh  made  two  efforts  to  found  an  Eng- 
lish colony  in  America  and  spent  about  a  million 
dollars  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  it,  but  failed. 
In  1584  he  obtained  permission  from  the  queen 
to  make  a  settlement  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
America  not  already  occupied  by  a  Christian  na- 
tion. He  at  once  sent  out  an  expedition,  which 
landed  at  Roanoke  Island,  oH  the  coast  of  what 
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is  now  called  North  Carolina.  These  explorers 
came  home  with  such  enthusiastic  reports  that 
the  queen  named  the  country  discovered  Virginia 
in  her  own  honor,  and  Raleigh  decided  to  col- 
onize it.  In  1584  he  sent  out  108  emigrants  under 
Ralph  Lane,  and  began  to  build  a  town.  These 
emigrants  were  not  proper  people  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  such  life.  They  were  discovered  by 
Drake  in  one  of  his  voyages,  in  an  almost  starved 
condition,  and  taken  back  to  England.  In  1587 
Raleigh  sent  out  a  second  band  consisting  of  men 
having  families  and  under  the  leadership  of  John 
White.  White  was  compelled  to  return  to  Eng- 
land for  supplies,  where  he  was  retained  for  three 
years  owing  to  the  Spanish  war.  During  these 
three  years  the  entire  company  perished,  and  how 
or  where  has  never  been  learned. 

3.  o)  Washington,  Greene  and  Schuyler,  b) 
Washington  was  in  command  of  the  continental 
army  and  directed  the  fight  against  Cornwallis  in 
the  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  which  he  compelled 
Q)rnwallis  to  surrender.  Greene  organized  the 
third  army  for  use  in  the  south  and  fought  Corn- 
wallis at  Guilford  courthouse.  He  conducted  a 
masterly  campaign  in  the  south,  and  practically 
drove  the  British  from  Georgia  and  Carolina. 
Schuyler  was  in  command  of  an  army  in  the 
north  department  contending  with  Burgoyne.  He 
showed  great  skill  in  checking  the  advance  of 
Burgoyne  and  in  retreating  with  his  forces  to 
Stillwater.  (Other  answers  may  be  given.) 
4.  a)  Federalist  b)  Federalist,  National-Re- 
publican, Whig,  c)  Democrat,  d)  Whig,  e)  Na- 
tional-Republican, Whi^. 

5.  a)  Executive,  legislative,  judicial,  b)  The 
articles  of  confederation  did  not  provide  for  exec- 
utive and  judicial  departments.  They  simply  pro- 
vided for  a  congress  consisting  of  one  house,  and 
this  body  undertook  to  direct  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  entire  government.  The  constitution 
provides  for  a  strong  effective  government  It 
creates  power  to  make  laws  and  authority  to 
interpret  and  enforce  such  laws.  The  articles  of 
confederation  provided  for  authority  to  make 
laws,  but  no  power  to  interpret  or  enforce  them. 

6.  a)  All  men  of  military  age  and  of  physical 
ability  were  enrolled  for  military  purposes.  From 
this  roll  men  were  drawn  by  lot  and  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  union  army,  b)  The  union  reverses 
in  some  periods  of  the  war  and  other  reasons 
caused  a  depressed  feeling  in  the  north,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  soldiers  to  carry  on  the  war 
did  not  volunteer.  To  obtain  the  required  num- 
ber, it  was  necessary  to  result  to  the  draft 

7.  a)  To  surrender  West  Point,  the  most  impor- 
tant position  held  by  the  colonies,  to  the  British. 
b)  Major  Andre,  a  British  officer,  was  returning 
from  a  conference  with  Arnold  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  He  had  on  his  person  papers  relating  to 
the  surrender  of  West  Point  He  was  discovered 
by  three  American  soldiers — Palding,  Williams  and 
van  Wirt.  Andre  gave  the  proper  countersign, 
but  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Amer- 
ican patriots.  They  searched  him  and  found  the 
papers  revealing  the  treason,  c)  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  Army 
and  received  a  sum  of  British  gold. 

8.  a)  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg.  b)  General 
Meade  at  Gettysburg  and  General  Grant  at  Vicks- 
burg. 

9.  President  Johnson  and  congress  differed 
greatly  in  their  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 


the  seceded  states.  Congress  passed  several  laws 
in  relation  to  this  matter  over  the  veto  of  the 
president.  The  most  bitter  feeling  possible  was 
engendered.  Congress  believed  that  the  president 
intended  to  remove  certain  officers  required  to 
execute  these  laws  who  were  favorable  to  them 
and  put  in  their  places  men  not  in  favor  of  their 
execution..  Congress  therefore  passed  the  tenure 
of  office  act,  prohibiting  the  president  from  remov- 
ing any  civil  officer  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate  and  making  a  violation  of  this  law  a  high 
misdemeanor.  The  president  denied  the  right  of 
congress  to  pass  such  law  and  requested  the  resig- 
nation of  Edwin  Stanton,  secretary  of  war.  Stan- 
ton refused  to  resign  and  President  Johnson  re- 
moved him.  For  this  and  other  reasons  growing 
out  of  these  differences,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives impeached  the  president  before  the  senate. 
After  due  trial  he  was  acquitted.  The  vote  stood 
thirty-five  for  conviction  and  nineteen  for  ac- 
quittal. 

10.  Any  two  of  the  following:  Texas,  Oregon 
Tr.,  Mexican  Tr.    The  Gadsden  purchase. 

ALGEBRA 
Questions 

1.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  a)  2c*  —  Scd — ^; 

b)  2ab  —  ad-—2bd  +  d'. 

2.  a)  A  man  having  a  dollars  spends  b  dollars 

and  Vnth  of  the  remainder.  How  many 
dollars  has  he  left?  b)  If  jr=i,  y  =  a 
ir  =  —  I,  find  the  numerical  value  of 
ii  —  xy)   (I'-xz)   (i—ys), 

3.  Given  \  l^iJL^y^  f  Solve  for  value  of  s  or 

y,  using  method  of  comparison. 

4.  Find   the  value  of    (a"  —  6)*.    Use  binomial 

theorem.    Leave  all  work  on  paper. 

5.  A  steamboat  was  4|    hours  sailing  the  same 

distance  up  stream  that  it  sailed  in  3  hours 
going  down  stream.    If  the  current  was  2 
miles  an  hour,  find  the  rate  of  sailing  and 
the  distance  sailed. 
&  — a 
a  + 


6.  Simplify 


i+ab 


aib-^) 


7.  Solve 


i  +  ab 
sax — 2b      ax- 


for  value 


of  :r. 


3b 


2b 


use  of 


8  a)  Multiply  a-»  +  tf-*^-*+tf-Mby  a; 
b)  Express  (  a^d^)*  without  the 
fractional  exponent& 

9^Find  the  value  of  (1/7  +  1/4)*. 

\/2x — I  3 

10  Solve       ,  =     .  for  the  values 


^/^ 


of  X. 


9      l/>+ii 

Answers 


1.  a)  (c-^3d)  (2c  +  d);b)  (fl-d)  (2«»-d). 

an  —  bn  —  a-{-b 

2.  a)  ;  b)  2. 

n 

3.  x  =  S,  yz=z6. 

4.  a"  — 4  a'b  +  6a'  6'  — 4  aV  +  6*. 
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5.  Rate,  12  miles  per  hour;  distance,  42  miles. 

6.  b, 

7.  I.  ^ 

&  a)  a-*+a-^»+i;  h)VcW, 

9.  II +  41/7. 

10.  5  or  —  2. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Questions 

1.  o)  When  do  the  state  officers  elected  by  the 

people  begin  their  term  of  office?  b)  When 
does  the  legislature  meet  in  regular  session  ? 

2.  Give  two  ways  of  submitting  to  tl^  people 

proposed  amendments  to  the  state  consti- 
tution. 

3.  What  name  is  applied  to  the  laws  protecting 

a)  authors  in  their  writings;  b)  inventors 
in  their  inventions? 

4.  What  legislative  body  has  the  power  to  organ- 

ize a)  new  counties;  b)  new  towns? 

5.  a)  What  does  the  United  States  guarantee  to 

every  state?  b)  How  are  representatives 
apportioned  among  the  states? 

6.  What  is  the  annual  message  of  the  governor? 

7.  Which  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 

national  government  has  charge  of  a)  light- 
house establishments;  b)  river  and  harbor 
improvements ;  c)  the  award  of  patents  ? 

8.  Mention  three  duties  of  a  county  clerk. 

9.  Mention  two  specific  purposes  for  which  a) 

town  taxes  may  be  levied  b)  county  taxes. 
10.  a)  What  is  a  census?  b)  How  often  is  a 
United  States  census  taken?  c)  In  what 
year  was  the  last  United  States  census 
taken? 

Answers 

1.  a)  On  the  first  day  of  January  following  their 
election,  b)  Annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January. 

2.  Through  a  constitutional  convention  chosen 
by  the  people.  By  passing  each  branch  of  the 
state  legislature  for  two  consecutive  years. 

3.  a)  Copyright  laws,  b)  patent  right  laws. 

4.  a)  The  state  legislature,  b)  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  the  town  is 
located.  The  state  legislature  may  also  create 
new  towns. 

5.  a)  A  Republican  form  of  government,  b) 
A^ording  to  population. 

6.  It  is  the  document  transmitted  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  legislature  at  its  opening  each 
year  showing  the  general  condition  pertaining  to 
the  state  government  and  recommendmg  such  leg- 
islation as  he  deems  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
state. 

7.  a)  The  treasury,  b)  the  war,  c)  the  interior. 

8.  He  is  the  custodian  of  the  records  of  the 
county.  He  is  the  clerk  of  courts  held  in  and 
for  the  county.  He  records  deeds,  mortgages, 
etc     (Other  duties  may  be  named.) 

9.  a)  For  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  and 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  b)  For  the  support 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  county,  such  as 
jails,  almshouses,  etc.  For  the  salaries  of  county 
officers.   (Others  may  be  named.) 

10.  a)  A  census  is  an  official  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants,  estates  and  other  statistics  of  a  state 
or  country,    b)  Every  ten  years,    c)  In  1900. 


SCHOOL  LAW 


Questions 

1.  a)    What  business   may   be   transacted   at   a 

special  school  meeting?  b)  How  should 
the  notice  for  a  special  meeting  in  a  com- 
mon school  district  be  given? 

2.  Name  three  important  provisions  of  a  teach- 

er^s  contract  which  the  school  law  requires 
to  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth? 

3.  What  is  the  only  legal  means  of  adopting  text- 

books in  a  common  school  district? 

4.  Who  is  required  to  make  out  the  a)  statistical 

portion  of  the  trustees'  annual  report;  b) 
financial  portion? 

5.  Who  shall  pay  the  expense  of  committing  and 

maintaining  a  truant  from  a)  a  city;  6)  a 
village  employing  a  superintendent;  c)  a 
school  district  outside  of  a  city  or  village 
employing  a  superintendent? 

6.  What  does  the  law  provide  in  regard  to  how 

physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  to 
children  in  the  lowest  three  primary  school 
years? 

7.  a)  Which  school  district  officers  are  required 

to  give  bonds?  6)  By  whom  is  the  amount 
of  the  bond  determined? 

8.  Mention  three  officers  who  receive  and  pay 

out  state  school  money. 

9.  What  qualifications  besides  being  a  qualified 

voter  must  a  person  have  to  be  eligible  to 
a  district  school  office? 
10.  Who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper 
care  of  library  books  in  a  common  school 
district? 

Answers 

1.  a)  That  business  only  for  which  the  meeting 
is  called  and  which  must  be  stated  in  the  notice 
of  the  call  of  such  special  meeting,  b)  An  annual 
meeting  may  adopt  a  resolution  prescribing  a 
method  of  calling  special  meetings.  After  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution  the  method  prescribed 
remains  in  force  until  modified  by.  a  subsequent 
annual  meeting.  In  the  absence  of  such  special 
provision,  the  district  clerk  is  required  to  serve 
a  notice  upon  each  qualified  voter  of  the  district 
at  least  five  days  before  the  datt  of  such  special 
meeting. 

2.  The  term  of  service,  the  compensation  and 
the  time  when  compensation  shall  be  due  and 
payable. 

3.  The  text-books  to  be  used  in  a  common 
school  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
school  district  shall  be  designated  at  any  annual 
school  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
legal  voters  present  and  voting  at  such  school 
meeting. 

4.  oj  The  teacher;  b)  the  trustees  or  trustee. 

5.  a)  The  city,  b)  the  village,  c)  the  county  in 
which  such  school  district  is  located. 

6.  All  pupils  in  the  lowest  three  primary  grades 
shall  receive  oral  instruction  for  not  less  than  two 
lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks  or  the  equivalent  of 
the  same  each  year.  Teachers  are  requested  to 
use  text-books  adapted  to  this  grade  of  work  as 
guides.  Pupils  are  also  required  to  pass  such 
tests  in  this  subject  as  are  required  in  other  sub- 
jects for  promotion. 

.7  a)  The  collector  and  the  treasurer  if  the  dis- 
trict has  one.    b)  By  the  district  meeting,  but  if 
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the  district  meeting  fails  to  fbc  the  amount,  the 
trustees  are  required  to  determine  it 

8.  State  treasurer,  county  treasurer,  supervisor, 
district  collector,  district  treasurer. 

9.  To  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

10.  The  trustees  and  the  teacher  appointed  by 
the  trustees  as  librarian. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
Questions 

I.  Why  should  pupils  be  encouraged  to  study 

drawing? 
a,  a)  Explain  the  inductive  method  of  teaching. 

b)    Show    how    it    should    be    applied    in 

teaching  primary  geography. 

3.  What  cautions  are  necessary  in  presenting  to 

pupils  the  ill  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics ? 

4.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  three  or 

four  numbers  and  explain  the  work,  fully, 
giving  reasons. 

5.  a)  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  reading 

lesson  for  the  first  few  months  of  school? 
b)  State  what  method  or  methods  you 
would  use,  and  give  the  reason  for  your 
preference. 

6.  a)   Distinguish  between  training  and  instruc- 

tion,   b)   Which  is  the  more  important  in 
the  preparation  for  life? 
7  .Name  three  purposes  of  supplementary  read- 
ing in  school. 

8.  What  precautions   should  be  observed  when 

attempting  to  ventilate  a  school-room  in 
cold  weather  by  opening  doors  and  *  win- 
dows? 

9.  In  school  work  what  things  should  he  a)  mem- 

orized; b)  merely  understood? 
ID.  Give  three  symptoms  of  excessive  fatigue. 

Answers 

1.  It  trains  the  eye  to  keener  observation,  and 
the  hand  to  more  skillful  operation,  thereby  giv- 
ing more  accurate  and  intense  concept  of  the  ob- 
ject drawn. 

2.  a)  Inductive  teaching  is  based  on  the  process 
of  deriving  general  principles  from  observation 
and  comparison  ot  individual  facts,  proceeding 
from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the  known  to 
the  related  unknown,  from  cause  to  effect,  b) 
Begin  with  a  map  of  the  desk,  learn  drawing  to  a 
scale;  then  draw  map  of  school-room,  learn 
direction;  then  school  yard,  road  with  several 
buildings  and  define  natural  features — ^like  creek, 
island  and  hill,,  as  they  are  discovered  and  de- 
scribed.    (Answers  will  vary.) 

3.  a)  Not  to  exaggerate  or  misstate  the  effects. 

b)  To  show  the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  them. 

c)  To  avoid  personalities,  d)  Not  to  carrv  the 
work  too  far,  ad  nauseam,  e)  To  teach  so  far 
as  possible  by  suggestion,  not  to  preach. 

4.  2)12,  16,  20 


2)6,    8,  10 


3,  4,  5 
The  least  common  multiple  is  the  smallest 
number  that  will  contain  two  or  more  numbers 
an  integral  number  of  times.  Any  multiple  of 
12  must  contain  all  its  factors — 2,  2,  3 ;  a  multiple 
of  16—2,  2,  2,  2  ..  2,  2,  2,  2,  3 ;  a  multiple  of  20— 
2,  2,  5  . .  2,  2,  2,  2,  3,  5  are  the  factors  of  the  least 


number  that  contains  all  the  factors  of  each  of 
the  given  number  . .  240  is  the  least  common 
multiple. 

5.  a)  To  teach  the  child  to  recognize  the  printed 
and  written  forms  of  words  which  already  form  a 
part  of  his  speaking  vocabulary,  b)  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

6.  Training  imparts  skill  in  any  physical  or 
mental  operation;  instructicm  is  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge.  Both  are  important,  but  in- 
struction is  secondary,  and  should  be  given  prin- 
cipally as  a  means  for  training,  for  the  better 
the  training  of  the  individual,  the  more  he  can 
do  and  the  better  he  can  do  it. 

7.  a)    Cultivation  of  a  love  of  good  reading. 

b)  Knowledge  of  words,  power  to  read,  c)  In 
formation.     (Answers  will  vary.) 

8.  That  cold  air  does  not  strike  the  students 
while  in  a  state  of  physical  inaction,  and  that  the 
room  is  not  too  much  cooled.  So  far  as  pos- 
ible  the  room  should  be  ventilated  at  intermis- 
sion or  during  periods  when  the  students  arc 
engaged  in  some  form  of  physical  activity. 

9.  a)  Such  things  should  be  memorized  as  arc 
essential  for  accuracy  and  facility  in  future  ope- 
rations, b)  Those  things  should  be  only  under- 
stood and  not  memorized  in  which  the  principle 
or  thought  contained  is  the  essential,  not  the  form. 

10.  a)   Inattention,  b)   inability  to  comprehend, 

c)  drowsiness,  d)   restlessness. 

BOOKKEEPING 
Questions 

Note.  In  writing  this  paper  candidates  may  use 
either  the  single  or  double  entry  system. 

1.  a)   Name  the  three  important  books  used  in 

book-keeping,    b)    Which    is   most  impor- 
tant in  litigation,  and  why  ? 

2.  a)  What  is  meant  by  commercial  paper?    b) 

Give  two  examples. 

Omar  &  Saul,  merchant  tailors,  of  Glens 

Falls,  have  the  following  memoranda: 
January     i,     190T.     Began    business    with 
goods   valued   at   $1,500;    cash   on  hand 
$240,  and  deposit  in  First  National  bank 
of  Glens  Falls  $500. 
January  2.     Paid   for   2  tons   coal   $10.50, 
store  rent  for  i  month  $50.     Bought  of 
Graham  &  Co.  on  account  mdse.  as  per 
invoice  $280.25.     Sold  for  cash  3  suits  $44- 
January   3.    Sold  James    Freeman   on  ac- 
count I  suit  $21,  for  which  he  paid  cash 
$12,    balance    charged    to    his    account 
Paid  workman  $7.50.    Received  for  cash 
sales  $84.25. 
January  4.     Sold  C.  H.  Young  i  coat  $12, 
I  spring  overcoat  $18,  and  took  in  pay- 
ment his  note  at  30  days  with  interest 
which  the  bank  discounted  at  6%.    Paid 
Graham  &  Co.  on  account  by  our  check 
on   First   National   bank  of  Glens  Falls 
$150.     Charged  James  Freeman  on  account 
$3.50  for  cleaning  and  repairing  clothes. 
Received    for   cash    sales   $40   and  labor 
$17.45.     Sold  George  Thomas  on  account, 
mdse.  $73.25. 
3-7.  a)    Record  in  the  proper  books  the  above 
mentioned  memoranda,    b)   Post  all  items 
that  should  appear  in  the  ledger,    c)  Bal- 
ance  cash-book   and    close   all    ledger  ac- 
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counts,  d)  Make  a  formal  statement  show- 
ing resources  and  liabilities,  and  net  loss 
or  gain — inventory  of  unsold  goods  $1,750. 

8.  Write  check  named  in  transaction  of  January  4. 

9.  Write  note  mentioned  in  transaction  of  Jan- 

uary 4, 
ID.  With  respect  to  note  named  in  number  9,  a) 
show  indorsement  made  when  discounted; 
b)  compute  discount  and  proceeds. 

Answers 

1.  a)  In  single  entry  day-book,  cash-book  and 
ledger.  In  double  entry  day-book,  journal  and 
ledger,  b)  The  day-book  is  the  most  important 
in  litigation  because  it  is  the  one  in  which  orig- 
inal entries  are  made.  The  transactions  of  each 
day  are  recorded  in  this  book  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur. 

2.  a)  Commercial  paper  is  a  term  apphed  to  any 
negotiable  paper  used  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness,   b)  Notes,  checks,  drafts,  etc. 

3-7.  (The  books  go  here.  Single  entry  book 
should  precede  double  entry  books.) 


DAY  BOOK 


Glens  Palls,  N.  Y. 


Jan, 


Omar  &  SauL,  Cr. 

B V  rndsa.  invested $ii5oo  00 

**        cash      **        240  00 

"         "  in  First  Nat'l  Bank  500  00 

Graham  A  Co.,  Cr. 

By  mdse 38025 

James  Freeman, 

To  one  suit 


DR. 

21   00 

CR. 
It  00 


C.  H.  Youwo,  Dr. 

To  one  coat $12  00 

To  one  spring  overcoat 18  00 


By  Cash. 


discoi 


da.  note  with  int.  less 
unt 


Cr. 
30  00 
Dr. 


Graham  A  Co., 

To  cash  (check  on  First  Na- 
tional Bank) $150  c» 

James  Freeman,  Dr. 

To  cleaning  and  repairing 
clothes $350 


Geofob  Thomas,  Dr. 

To  mdse $73  25 


$2,240 
280 


73 


CASH  BOOK 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Dr.      Cr. 


1901 
Jan. 


Amount  on  hand 

Amount  in  ist  Nat.  Bank 

Paid  for  2  tons  coal 

Paid  for  1  month  store  rent  — 

Received  for  %  suits 

Rec*d  from  Jeis.  Freeman  on  ac 

Paid  for  labor 

Received  for  sales 

Received  note  C.  H.    Youngs, 

less  discount 

Paid  Graham  &  Co.  check  on 

ist  Nat.  Bank 

Received  sales 

Received  for  labor 

Balance 


$240 

00 

500 

00 

$10 

SO 

50 

00 

44 

DO 

12 

00 

7 

150 

H4 

»5 

30 

00 

'   '50 

00 

40 

00 

17 

45 

70 

749 

70 

_fcL« 

f,6. 

70 

A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 
completely  worn  out,  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the  needed 
tonic  and  nerve  food. 

A  Tonic  for  Debilitated 
Hen  and  Women. 

Gennine  bears  name  "Hob8FORd>"  on  label. 


STATEMENT 

Resources  Liabilities 

Inventory $ii75o  «> 

Cash 74970 

Graham  &  Co  

James  Freeman za  50 

George  Thomas 73  95 

Net  capital  or  present  worth ^ 


$113  as 


9t^'i^  4S 

Net  capital  or  present  worth 9««^5  ao 

Net  capital  at  beginning e.24o  00 

Netgain    


at455  ao 
a.  585  4^ 


JOURNAL 


Glens  Palls,  N.  Y. 


Dr. 


$w<  ao 


CR. 


zgoi 
Jan. 


Mdse 

First  National  Bank 

Cash 

Omar  &  Saul 

Expense 

Cash 

Mdse 

Graham  A  Co 

Cash 

Mdse 

James  Freeman 

Cash 

Mdse 

Expense 

Cash.      

Cash 

Mdse 

Bills  Receivable 

Mdse 

Cash 

Bills  Receivable 

GrahamA  Co 

First  National  Bank. 
James  Freeman 

Mdse.  (Labor) 

Cash 

Mdse 

Cash 

Mdse.  (Labor) 

George  Thomas 

Mdse     


$1,500 
500 
240 

60 

260 


7 
84 
30 
30 

3 
40 
«7 
73 


$3,240 
60 
180 
44 


7 
84 
30 
30 
X50 

3 

40 
17 
73 
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LEDGER 
DR. 


igoz 
Jan. 


ZQOI 

Jan. 


Z90C 
Jan. 


tqot 
Jan. 


190Z 
Jan. 


Omar  &  Saul 


83 

CR. 


Present 
worth  or 
net  cap 
ital 


$21455 


|a.455 


XQOZ 

Jan. 


By  in- 
vest- 
ment . 

Gain  .... 


$a,a40 
azs 


fa>455 


Graham  &  Go. 


To  cash. 
Balance. 


f«5o 


«5 


$•80  as 


Jan. 


ByMdse 


Ia8 


$38035 


James  Frbbman 


85 


3  To  Mdse. 
''  Labor 


$ai 
3 


$24 


zoo. 
Jan. 


By  casta. 
Balance. 


$za 

Z9 
"$^ 


C.  H.  YOUNO 


To3(dse. 


$30 
$30 


z<K» 
Jan. 


By  note. 


$30 
30 


Gborok  Thomas 


To  Mdse. 


84 


$73 


$n 


I  1901 
I  Jan. 


Balance. 


Jl 


$73 


$r» 


Dr. 


zqoz 
Jan. 


!:      Dr. 


XQOZ 

Jan. 


_       Dr. 


zgoz 
Jan. 


Dr. 


jrn.  1 


Graham  A  Co. 


Cr. 


Balance . 


z78'$z5o 

I  130 

|$a8o 


Z90Z  I 
Jan. 


178 


$.fio 


$»foia5 


Jambs  Freeman 


Cb. 


190Z 
Jan. 


4  Balance . 


$M|SO 

$'»lso 


Bills  Receivable 


Cr. 


J I  its!  $4 


xy8|  $y>|oo||    Jan.  |  4 


Iz78|  $3o|oo 


Gborob  Thomas 


Ct. 


78 1  $7iia«;  I  Jan.  1  4 1  Balance. 


I  $73l»S 


DR. 

Mdse. 

CR. 

ZQOZ 

zgoi 

jan. 

E 

X78 

$«i5<» 

00 

[an. 

178 

$44 

00 

» 

Z78 

a8o 

2S 

178 

aioo 

4  Balance. 

»85 

20 

.78 

84 

as 

'^S 

3o« 

"^J 

3 

50 

Z7« 

40  00 

178 

»7 

45 

Z78 

73 

as 

45 

Inv'tory 

U79>oo 

$2,063 

$2,063 

45 

BOOKS  FOR  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

NEW    HIGHER    ALGEBRA 

By  Webster  Wells.  S.  B. 
Shown  by  the  Regents*  Text  Book  Table  to  be  used  in  more  schools  in  New  York 
than  any  other  Advanced  Algebra.  The  first  358  pages  are  identical  with  the 
author's  Essentials  of  Algebra.  To  this  are  added  advanced  topics  adequate  to 
prepare  students  to  meet  the  maximum  requirement  for  admission  to  college  and 
technical  schools.  , 

HalflMthBr.    460  pasM.    Price,  $1.82. 

Edwin  Rand,  PrinHpal  of  2*rineeton  Unkf.  AeatUmy.    "Wells's  New  Higher  Algebra 
Is  the  best  Algebra  that  can  be  placed  In  the  haods  of  a  preparatory  stndent" 

History  of  the  United  States 

By  Allen  C.  Thomas. 
This  new  edition  of  190 1,  is  the  most 
attractive,  most  accurate,  and  most  use- 
ful United  States  History  yet  published. 
Adapted  to  the  two  highest  grammar 
grades. 

Half  iMther.   600  pasaa.    Prioa,  $1.00. 

Albert  Leonard,  Pruident  of  th$  Michigan  Syitnn 
cf  Normal  Schools.  "It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  better  school 
history  of  the  United  States  could  be  written/* 


Thomas's  Elementary  History 
ofthe  United  States 

Intended  to  precede  the  larger  history. 

It   sets   forth    the    main    facts    of    our 

country's   history,    through    interesting 

biographical  stories  of  national  leaders. 

Oloth.    857  pasaa.    Prica,  60  oanta. 

W.  N.  nallman^  SupeHnUtid^iUt^SchooU,  Dofton,  0. 
"I  praise  the  stimulating  style,  excellent  selection  and 


treatment  of  topics,  and  the  mechanical   excellences 
well." 


CIRCULARS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


D.  C.  HBATH  &  CO..  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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STATEMENT 

Resources      Liabiuties 

First  National  Bank $350  go 

Casta 399  70 

Graham  &  Co $130  35 

Tames  Freeman la  50 

Georire  Thomas 733^ 

Inventory i,7to  00 


•a*  585  45 


^  •130  as 
•auS5  ao 


Present  worth    or  net  capital 

-    January  4,  i' 01  -  •  •  •    •a,4S5  ao 

Present  worth  or  net   capital 
January  z,  1901 •a,a4o  00 

Nat  gain . %at%  ao 


8.  No.  228.       Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1901 
First  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Graham  &  Co.  One  Hundred 
Fifty   Dollars    ($150.00). 

$150.00.  Omar  &  Saul. 

9.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1901. 
$30.00. 

Thirty  days  from  date  I  promise  to  pay  Omar 
&  Saul,  or  bearer,  Thirty  Dollars  with  interest 
Value  received.  C.  H.  Young. 

10.  30  days  =  .005.  $30.  X  005  =  .15.  $30  + 
.15  =  $30.15,  amount  due  at  maturity  of  note 
$30.15  X  .005  =  $.I5075»  discount.  $30.15  — 
$.15075  =  $29,999  =  $30. 

NOTB.— Owinc  to  Uck  of  space  we  are  compelled  to  defer 
pnblication  of  questions  and  answers  in  DiawiBC.  Phirslcs. 
HiBtory  of  Bdncation  and  Reading  this  month.  They  will 
appear  in  oar  January  number.— AlTOR. 


particularly  adapted  to  the  REGENTS'  WORK 


FIRST    YEAR    ENGLISH 

SYNTAX  AND   COMPOSITION 

By  GEORGE  A.    WATROUS,   Utica,  N.    Y. 


PUBLISHED  AUGUST  27th.  1901 

Now  regularly  in  use  in  upwards  of  SIXTY  New  York  High  School! 
and  Academies 


A  VERY  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR.  FIICST  YEAR.  ENGLISH  WOR.K 


SIBLEj'  S,  DUCK£R 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Winter   Tourists   Tickets    Now   on    Sale   via 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  announces  that, 
effective  October  15,  1901,  round  trip  ^Vinter  Ex- 
cursion tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  to  resort 
points  on  its  lines  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  These  low  rates  taken  in 
connection  with  the  superior  service  and  fast 
schedules  operated  over  this  line,  which  is  the 
shortest  and  best  to  Florida  points,  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  planning  Winter 
tours.  It  will  be  distinctly  to  their  advantage  to 
obtain  definite  information,  which  win  be  cheer- 
fully furnished  by  any  Agent  or  Representative 
of  the  Company. 

J.  C.  Horton,  Eastern  Pass'r  Agent, 

1 183  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  Doll,  Gen'l  Agt.,  Pass'r  •  apt.. 

1434  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
C.  L.  Longsdorf,  N.  E.,  PassV  Agent, 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  R.  Duval,  Passenger  Agent, 

Cont'l  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  burned  district  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  to 
be  rebuilt  at  once,  offering  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment to  workmen,  and  excellent  prospect  to 
contractors  and  capitalists.  Jacksonville  is  reached 

Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  3,000  Different  Snbjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE   PRANG   PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Sixe  of 
plate  abont  7x0.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  In  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

Fr>    PAT  HrPT  T    A-  PA       i®  ^^d  464  Broadway 
«,J!«.  V/ Vfl^  vv  JLl^l^  OC  s^Mmj         ALBANY,  N  Y. 

C.  Q.  CRAKX  &>  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

ItiUtary,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Kaiden  I«ane  and  James  St.,  ATiBAlTY,  N.  T 


Set*,  complete  with  Boole  of  tostruetloii.  $1.50 
and  upward*;  or  Sins le  Tool*,  any  atiape. 
Sena  ttamp  for  oatalogne.     ^|     ^-^rx 
HBADQUABTEP8  POH  SL^^  T  l-^* 

CHANDLER  &  BARBER 
122.1M  Summer  Street,  Bostoh 


The  Study-Guide  Series 

THE  STUDY  OF  IVAN  HOE,  single  copies,  65  cents;  ten  copies 
or  more,  each  55  cents.    An  edition  for  high  school,  with  text. 
THE  STUDY  OF  ROMOLA,  50  cents. 
THE  STUDY  OP  HENRY  ESMOND,  60  cents. 
THE  STUDY  OP  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  50  cents. 

Send  to  H.  A.  DAVIDSON,  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


from  all  directions  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
way System,  which  offers  unexcelled  facilities  in 
the  way  of  schedules  and  through  car  service  to 
that  point. 


No  ennobling  thing  of  this  earth  is  ever 
to  be  had  by  man  on  any  other  terms  than 
real  struggle. — Jos.  Lane  Allen, 


The  best  way  to  prove  one's  self  fit  for 
a  larger  place  is  to  fill  the  present  one  so 
full  that  it  shall  run  over. — Jno,  A,  Stewari, 


IsKlLlFULLY  treated: 


BuNiofJS^,^ 

,       J)r. Callahan.    "•^    , 


Talaphone  462  Inoorpoxmtad  1886 

FAHILT  WASRnrG  AUD  CARPBT  CLBAHIHO 

A  8FECIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Lanndry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

I  and  xo  Union  Street,  A  T  T)  A  VTV    Jd    ▼ 

And  ay  and  agPiTMlon  Street,    AXr-PAnX,  J.  I» 

CF    N  X  SL    Will  bring  yon,  on  trial, 
IL   1^     I     O    thirteen  weeks,  the  FMb- 

flnder,  the  old-reliable  national  news-review. 

This  paper  gives  yon  every  week  ALL  the  imam* 
tantnews  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  without  biasntii 
the  only  news  review  that  is  truly  comprehensive;  and  at  te 
same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  balky.  It  gives  yon  the  whert 
Withont  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time-saver  for  all  basy  people.  Ii 
purpose  it  is  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring*  it  is  a  piotert 
against  sensational  Journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  poiodi- 
cals  costing  $3.60  and  $S.OO.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  bt 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost— $1.00  per  year. 
Address  THE  PATHFINDER,  WaSbinffton,  B.  a 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books 

For  the  Twentieth  Century  Teachers 
NOW  READY 


PloLAt  Relations.  A  First  Book  of  Botany. 
By  John  M.  Coulter,  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of 
Department  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.10. 

PIolaI  Structures,  A  Second  Book  of  Botany. 
By  John  M.  Coulter.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 

PlsLiits.  By  John  M.  Coulter.  Plant  Relations 
and  Plant  Structures  in  one  volume.  12 mo. 
Cloth,  $1.80. 

PlsLiit  Studies.  An  Elementary  Botany.  By 
John  M.  Coulter.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

An  AnsLlytlceLl  Key  to  some  of  the  Com- 
mon Flowering  Plants.  By  John  M. 
Coulter.     i2mo.     Limp  cloth,  25  cents. 

Animstl  Life.  A  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By 
David  S.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.S.,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 

A  Commercial  GeogrsLphy.  By  Cyrus  C. 
Adams,  B.A.,F.AG.S.  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.20. 


A  History  of  the  AmericsLn  Nsttlon.    By 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Professor  of  His 
tory  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  12 mo. 
Cloth,  $1.40. 

English  Texts.  Uniform  binding,  t 2mo. 
Cloth.  Shakspere's  Macbeth,  Jones,  30 
cents ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers, 
Baker,  30  cents;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  Jones  and  Colby,  30  cents ;  Selections 
from  Milton's  Shorter  Poems,  Nichols,  25 
cents;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison,  Alton,  25  cents;  Coleridge's  Rime 


of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Edgar,  25  cents; 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  America,  Crane, 
30  cents;  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Marshall,  25  cents. 

Animal  Forms.  A  Second  Book  of  Zoology. 
By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Harold  Heath, 
Ph.D.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
i2mo.     Cloth. 

The  Elements  of  Physics.  By  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Ph.D.,  and  John  F.  Woodhull,. 
Ph.D.,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.10.  The  same, 
with  Experiments,  $1.25. 

Physical  Experiments.  A  Laboratory 
Manual  By  John  F.  WoodhuU  and  M.  B. 
Van  Arsdale,  Horace  Mann  School.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  with  alternate  blank  pages,  60  cents : 
without  blank  pages,  45  cents. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  Abram  Van  Eps  Young,  Ph.  B.,  North- 
western University.  i2mo.  Cloth,  95  cents; 
with  Experiments,  $1.10:  Experiments 
separately,  45  cents. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Albert  Perry 
Brigham,  A.M.,  Colgate  University.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $r.40, 

A  Text- Book  of  Astronomy.  By  George  C. 
Comstock.  Ph.  B. ,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.30. 

Modern  Lstnguage  Texts.  A  German 
Reader,  Jones,  $x.oo;  Verne's  Les  Forceurs 
de  Blocus,  Fontaine,  30  cents;  Schiller's 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Rhoades,  60 
cents. ;  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten,  Bronson,. 
40  cents. 


An  exchange  of  information  in  regard  to  your  class  needs  and  these  new  text-books  will  be 

mutually  advantageous. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Lippincott^s  Pronouncing 

Dictionary    of    Biography 

and    Mythology 

The  Twentieth  Century  Biographical  Dictionary 

^T^HB  great  Btrides  in  every  fleld  of  human  activltj  daring 

•  @)    ^®  century  joat   cloeed    taa^e    added    thonaanda    of 

^^    new  namea  to  the  liata  of  thoae  whom  the  world  dellghta 

to  honor,  a  fact  which  the  pabllahera  of  *'  LippniooTT'a  Pso 

HOUNCING  DlOTIONABT  OT  BlOGBAPHT  AND  MTTHOLOGT  ^*  haVC 

rocogniaed  by  giving  that  notable  work  of  reference  a  thorough 
and  extended  reviaion.  The  biographical  notices  included  In 
previoua  editions  have  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  a  great 
number  of  new  namea  have  been  added;  so  that  the  book  in  its 
latest  edition  is  complete  to  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  stands  to-day— as  always  since  the  publication  of 
its  first  edition— wlLbont  a  peer  among  works  of  similar  intent 
and  scope.  Among  the  many  features  of  excellence  which  have 
called  forth  the  highest  praise  from  hundreds  of  men  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind  may  be  cited  specifically  the  admirable 
system  of  Orthography,  repeated  on  every  page  for  the  sake  of 
convenience;  and  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Pronunciation,  the 
data  for  which  were  secured  by  Dr.  Thomas  during  an  extended 
aojoum  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Pafraets  Book  Company 

Cannon  Place,  TROT,  H.  T. 

Sole  Agents  for  New  York  State 

Agents  Wanted. 


For     4^    ^ 
CKristmo^s 


To  both  new  subscribers,  and  old  subscribers  to  AnBicAX 
Bducation  who  renew,  we  make  these  offers: 

American  Bdncation $100  ^ 

Review  of  Reviews  f  A*-"-  ^^R 

mew  subscribers  only)    2  50  $6  00  >    ^t%    ^r 

Suoceaa 100  i    Jy    lb 

Rand,  McNany&Co.'s  Atlas  ....    60  J     '•'*    ■" 

American  Bdneation $1  00  )  *■ .   *»• 

Rand,  McHaJly*  Co. '■  Atlas....     60  ••  m  f 

Suoceaa 100  »»  "^  f   ^<|    nr 

Cosmopolitan 100  ^    ^Z    Ztf 

Prank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  The  Household,  Good 
Houaekeeping,  or  The  Deaigner  may  be  substituted  for  tlw 
Cosmopolitan. 

American  Bdneation $100  ^  

Rand,  McNally  A  Co.*8  Atlaa....     60  f  ALL  FOR 

Success 100  $ioooy  ^r   nil 

Review  of  Reviews  (new) 2  60  I    ^b    UU 

north  American  Review  (new) 6  00  ^    ^ w    ww 

Current  Literature  (new)  or  the  New  England  Magaxhif 
may  be  substituted  for  Review  of  Reviews  in  the  above  com- 
binations.   Magazines  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses. 

Send  for  Frt$  SampU  Copy  qf  American  JSthtetMon. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO., 

8 1  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  new  century  needs  new  Geographies. 
The  Rand,  McNally  Geographies,  as  revised 
by  Professor  Charles  R,  Dryer,  of  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  School,  are  practically 
new  books.  There  are  ninety  pages  of  new 
matter,  many  new  maps  and  illustrations, 
and  a  special  section  on  "The  Industries  of 
the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
books  are  thoroughly  teachable,  accurate 
and  down-to-date,  and  are  attractively 
bound  in  green  cloth.  Why  not  examine 
them? 

LIGHTS  TO  LITERATURE 

A  Five  Book  Series.    An  Eight  Book  Series. 

The  only  series  of  School  Readers  that  fol- 
lows the  exact  words  of  the  authors.  Lit- 
erary selections  are  not  adapted.  Books 
VII  and  VIII  are  the  first  School  Readers 
to  be  made  up  of  complete  masterpieces 
carefully  annotated. 


THERE  ARE  MAPS  AND  MAPS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  maps.  One  kind 
is  accurate,  comprehensive  and  convenient, — 
it  tells  the  truth.  The  other  kind  is  inac- 
curate, incomplete  and  inconvenient, — it  is 
out-of-date,  and  tells  only  part  of  the  truth. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  our  imprint  upon 
maps,  globes  and  atlases  has  been  equivalent 
to  the  "Sterling"  mark  on  jewelry.  It  has 
guaranteed  excellence.  This  guarantee  is 
good  to-day.  We  are  constantly  revising  our 
maps  by  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
information.  Our  new  illustrated  catalogue 
will  tell  you  of  our  new  maps  and  new  editions. 
Why  not  examine  it  before  you  purchase? 
It  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


RAND.  McNALLY  6  COMPANY.  Publishers 


Chtcago 


New  York 


London 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Aye.,  32nd  and  33id  Btieets 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUXRLY  KIRE^  F»ROOF*. 

Condncted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

Amerlctti  Plan,  $8.50.  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 

Baropean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $1.50  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $^00  per  day. 
aoo  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$100,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Acoeeeible  to  all  Ballroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  Ave 
■alnates  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Blectric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Caxs. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 

FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

^randow 
Printing  Company 

54  AND  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printinfi" 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  ana 
Colleges. 


H^THE 


BEST 


FOR  DRAFTING,  SESTCHINO    Eagle  No.  314  Draughting, 
or  No.  851  Nerogiaph. 

FOR  FRES-HAND  DRAWING 

Bagle  Standard  Nos.  IH,  2^,  8H. 

FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Nos.  1, 2, 4, 
5,  6,  7  and  8, 

FOR  SHADING  OR  ORDINARY  WRITING 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  Nos.  19i),  170,  370,  410,  400,  480,  fiOO. 

COLORED  PENCILS- All  Colors. 

BAOLB  PENCIL  COMPASS  No.  669  has  no  equal. 

Stndfor  sampUt  <md  mtntion  thi$  publication. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW     YORK 


In  The  Great  National  ^ 
Tragedy— What  Lessons ! 

In  Civics  and  Citizenship.—How  vain 

the  blow  of  the  assassin  at  the  machinery  of 
Government  which  moved  on  as  if  he  had  not 
been.  How  interesting, — ^how  unforgettable — ^the 
study  of  that  machinery  at  such  a  time. 

In  History. — Which  thrilled  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  by  telegraph  and  cable,  thundered  in 
ten  thousand  presses;  in  the  indignant  voice  of 
civilization  and  woke  the  echoes  of  past  history 
until  its  figures  lived  again. 

In  Language.— What  inspiration  in  the 
vivid  pictures  of  this  epoch  making  time— in  a 
topic  which  is  on  every  tongue. 

In  Geography. — Every  nation  in  the  world 
flashing  its  sympathy  to  the  Great  Republic. 

In  Business  Methods.— How  the  great 
ship  of  Commerce  for  a  moment  quivered  at  the 
shock,  and  what  an  insight  into  the  resources  of 
financial  science  instantly  brought  into  play  for 
her  protection. 

In  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Anatomy. 

— Where  the  world  watched  with  bated  breath  the 
vain  but  marvelous  skill  of  the  physicians,  and 
with  heart  beating  between  hope  and  despair, 
counted  the  pulsations  of  the  dying  President 


DID  \  OU  TEACH  THEM  ? 

Thousands  of  teachers'  used  these  lessons— did 
you  ? 

They  were  treated  from  a  school  standpoint  in 
The  Little  Chronicle  only. 

The  Little  Chronicle  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best '  'current  events"  paper,  and  in  using  cur- 
rent events  in  connection  with  all  other  studies, 
stands  alone. 

Every  pupil  can  afford  it  at  two  cents  a  week. 
Get  the  parents  interested.  It  is  already  in  use 
on  this  plan  in  fifteen  different  states. 

All  the  samples  you  want  for  pupils  and  parents, 
free  of  charge,  and  free  desk  copy  with  each  club. 

©6e  LITTLE  CHRONICLE 
PUBLISHING  CO. 


Schiller  Building 


CHICAGO 

Digitized  by ' 


Google 
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EASTERN    TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

ESTABLISHBD  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MaSS. 


SGHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY,    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Bst.  ita 

P.  V.  HUYSSOON,  I  MANiwJERS. 

IN  C.  Rockwell,  f  ^^^ 


3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


JOHh 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE . 

OF  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  8T. 

Recommends  tuperior  teachers.    Oar  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 


U^     lIi%Alli»<l    **  valttable  in   proportion  to  ita  in- 
itn    /IglHCy    flnence.     If  it  merely   hears  of  va- 


tbat 


yon  about  them  lUHl  to  recommend   a  teacher  and 

recommends  yon,  that  is  more.    Ours  B^fftimn^i|^< 

C.  W.  BASDBBH,  SyxHCiue,  H.  Y.  R%VVWW%P1I#* 


B/>e  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

118wl20  Svimmer  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

E.  J.  BDMANDS,  Manaqeb,  5th  year. 
(Fear  years  Teacher,  pIx  years  Saperintendent.) 

J^*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Beoommends  normal  and  college   giadoatea, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  coUe^BS,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

M.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


! 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WS   HAYS   uneqiudled   fadlitiM   for  placing  teachen  in  ervy 
part  of  the  ooiintry. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Offloe,  AKBOV,  OHIO. 

WK.  F.  JABTTIB.         AXVIN  7.  PBASB. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1208 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 
THB  AUDITORnm,      ^J^ i^ f    /^_ ^^^j.! A •^-«.» 494ASHLATO  ATI. 


CHICAGO,  nx. 


''  Teachers^  G)-opcfativc  Association 


OHX  FBB  BSaiSTBBS  TBAOHEBS  IV  BOTH  OFFIOBS 


BUFFALO,  V.  T. 


Birtabliahed  17  Tean 


Poeitioiui  Filled  4,900 


The  Bridge  Teachers' Agencies 


C.  A.  SCOTT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  sA  Beacon  Street,  Boftsa, 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Biiildiiig,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Manual. 


One  Fee  Regiaters  in  Both  Offices.       We  are  in  need  of  N.  T.  State  Teachers. 


Office  and  School 
Furniture  ^  ^  ^ 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WINSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  ^l.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirelT 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  deecrlptive  circular  of  our  colored  artograTmes  fat 
Bchoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  snbecrlbers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


3fisbet  Xleacbers'  Bqcwc^ 

Prompt^  Reliable, 


NINB  YEARS 

SUCCESSFUL 

EXPEBIENCS 


A.  G.  FISHCR,  Proprietor 

No.  25  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON 
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To  the  TeacKers  of  New^ 
York  State 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  has  placed  more  than  2,800  teachers  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  our  Agency  work  in  the  State  has  been  energetic 
and  highly  successful.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  positions  we  have  filled  in  this  State 
at  comparatively  large  salaries,  we  mention  a  few  representative  places: — 

Men  at  $3,500  to  $2,000:  New  York  City —  Training  School,  Department  position,  $3,500; 
Bryant  School,  Partner,  $3,500;  Dr.  Sach's  School,  Dept.,  $2,200,  $2,000;  High  Schools, 
Dept.,  two  at  $2,000.  New  Paltz — Prin.,  Normal  School,  $3,300.  Brooklyn — Adelphi  Col- 
lege, Prof.,  $3,000;  Pratt  Institute,  Dept.,  two  at  $2,000;  High  Schools,  ten  at  $2,000.  Yon- 
kers— Prin.,  H.  S.,  $2,700.  Potsdam — Director  Tech.  School,  $2,500.  Mt.  Vernon — Prin.,  H. 
S.,$2,5oo.  Long  Island  City — Prin.,  Grammar  School,  $2,000.  Portchester — Supt.,  $2,000. 
Binghamton — Prin.,  H.  S.,  $2,000.  Richmond  Borough — Prin.,  Public  School,  $2,000.  Ithaca 
—Prof.,  $2,000.    Flushing — Supt.,  $2,500,  $2,000. 

Men  at  $1,900  to  $1,500:  We  have  placed  fifty-one  men  in  the  Colleges,  Normal  Schools, 
High  Schools,  Private  Schools  and  Superintendencies  in  this  State,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $1,900  to  $1,500. 

Men  at  $1,500  to  $600:  We  have  also  placed  in  this  State  six  hundred  and  thirty-seveA 
principals  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Union 
Schools  at  salaries  from  $1,500  to  $600. 

Women  at  $2,000  to  $800:  New  York  City —  In  High  Schools  at  $2,000,  $1,500,  $1,200; 
Teachers'  College,  $1,000;  Ethical  Culture  School,  $1,000;  Brearley  School,  $1,000.  Brook- 
lyn— In  High  Schools,  $1400,  $1,300,  $1,250,  twelve  at  $1,200,  fifteen  at  $1,000;  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, $900.  Queens  Borough — $1,100,  eleven  at  $1,000,  twenty^  at  $800.  Yonkers — $1,000, 
five  at  $800.  Elmira  College,  two  at  $800.  New  Paltz  Normal,  eight  at  $800.  Geneseo  Normal, 
two  at  $800.  Cortland  Normal,  four  at  $800.  Jamaica  Normal,  $800.  White  Plains,  ten  at 
$800.  Nyack,  three  at  $800.  New  Brighton,  two  at  $800.  Mt.  Vernon,  $800.  Canandaigua, 
$800.    Portchester,  $800. 

Women  at  $800  to  $600:  We  have  also  placed  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  women  in  the 
State  as  principals  and  grade  teachers,  assistants  in  High,  Normal  and  Private  Schools  at 
salaries  from  $800  to  $600. 

Women  at  $600  to  $400:  While  our  Agency  shows  so  large  a  number  of  positions  filled  in 
this  State  at  the  above  salaries,  our  success  in  placing  Normal  and  College  graduates  in  the 
grades  and  in  High  School  positions  at  salaries  from  $600  to  $400  has  been  remarkable.  We 
have  placed  more  than  fourteen  hundred  teachers  in  the  State  at  these  salaries  and  during  the 
year  1901  our  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  There  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  year,  even 
during  the  dull  months,  when  we  do  not  have  vacancies  at  these  salaries. 

Special  Teachers:  We  have  found  positions  for  many  teachers  of  special  subjects,  includ- 
ing Commercial  branches.  Manual  Training,  Drawing,  Music,  Physical  Culture,  Kinder- 
garten, etc.,  etc.    The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  constantly  increasing. 

Other  States:  While  the  data  given  above  pertains  to  New  York  State,  our  work  in  other 
States  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  our  Agency  having  filled  in  the  aggregate  more 
than  16,000  positions  in  every  State  and  Territory  as  well  as  foreign  countries.  We  have 
placed  a  large  number  of  New  York  teachers  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
the  West  and  South. 

For  further  information  as  to  where  we  have  placed  teachers  and  the  kind  of  positions  filled, 
we  refer  you  to  oar  Manual,  which  we  will  send  on  application.  Send  for  Registration 
Form. 

H.  E.  CROCKER,! 

W.  D.  KERR,         V  Managers. 

JANE  BELCHER,] 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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T5he    Great 

R^ound  tOortd 


-PXTBLISHBD  WKBKLT,  $2.00  ▲  YSAR. 

The  Only  Paper  Pnblltlied  Weekly  that  enables  boey  people  to 
skim  the  dailies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pages 
gMrytMng  important  they  have  missed  or  forgotten.  Once  a 
month  the  regular  issue  is  doubled  in  size  to  make  A  MAGA- 
ZINE NUMBSB  in  which  yon  will  And  all  the  regular  weekly 
featnres  and  also  A  Popnlar  Review  of  Magaxinet  and  Reviews 
besides  special  articles  from  the  pens  of  able  writers. 

PUBUSHED  BT 

ITHB GREAT  ROUND  WORLD  PUBUSHHTG  CO., 
X50  Fifth  Arenne,  EewTork  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  oiv  sabscrl- 
bert  this  MAQIOPICENT  OFFER 


American  Bduoation 
OxMit  Round  rWorld 


$1,001 
2.001 


BOTH  FOB  $2.00 


We  cannot  inclnde  Rand,  McNally  A  Co.**  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  dirkot  to  this  ovtioe. 

Sample  copies  of  either  magazine  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately! 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.. 

8x  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest 
Offer  Yet. 

Offer  I. 

For  FirtyCentfi,  8tanii)s  or  money  order,  we 
will  send  youxhe  World'M  Review,  a  16  iie«c 
weekly  current  topic  pai>er  for  teachers,  one 
vear.  How  to  Teaeh  Drawing:,  Oar  Xew 
Examination  Book  How  to  Pass  an 
an  Examination,  l^nc  Favorites  and 
Busy  Heat  Work  abe  5  Tull  sets).  The  total 
value  of  the  above  ib  $2.35,  and  they  cannot  lie  ob- 
tained for  any  less,  except  iu  tliis  offer.  M^Wt 
are  giving  you  the  books  fno  to  Introdueo  tlnm. 

Offer  II. 

For  75  Cents  we  will  send  you  all  OfTer 
number  one  and  also  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Normal  Instraetor,  Total  value,  12.85. 

Offer  ill. 

ForSl.lO  we  will  send  you  all  ofOfY^r 
number  one  and  either  The  Rdueator, 
Teacher's  World,  orPrimary  Edueation 

for  one  year.    «^-Total  value,  $3.35. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more 
of  the  papers  or  magazines  you  can  have  your  sub- 
scription begin  when  the  time  for  which  you  iiave 
paid  has  expired. 

In  case  of  the  book*,  3  cents  additional  must  be 
sent  for  each  book  ordered,  Busy  Work  6  ceu^s,  to 
cover  exijense  of  wrapping,  postage,  etc   Address 

THE  WORLD'S  REVIEW, 
102  Seneca  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Charming    Ohri4rtfnas    ^ooK^ 

^^' Jingle  Book  4ir(ls 


I  ABC  Book  of  Birds 

For  Children,  Larffe  or  Small 

BT 

MARY  CATHERINE  JUDD 

with   nonsense   rhymes  Efor  little  ones 
and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 


26  colored  plates. 


Price,  $1.00. 


Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book 
that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will 
be  intensely  interesting  to  every  adult  lover 
of  birds.  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
illustrated  by  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
a  bird,  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial. 
A  fun-provoking  rhyme  given,  with  each 
picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  de- 
scription makes  them  interesting  to  the 
adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already 
well  known  as  author  of  ♦ 'Classic  Myths" 
and  "Wigwam  Stories." 


BT  EDWARD  B.  CLARK 


16  colored  plates. 


Price.  50  cents. 


This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16  col- 
ored plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  birds 
will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and  to  hold 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  elders.  The 
author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  throughout 
the  United  States  b>r  his  field  sketches  of  bird  life. 
Mr.  Qlark.in  selecting  the  birds  which  are  to 
illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to  choose  only 
those  whose  names,  plumage  and  characteristics 
are  such  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines  are  not  jingles 
merely  but  jingles  which  have  a  well  rounded 
purpose  and  much  of  pith  and  point  The  color 
scheme  of  the  cover  of  The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 
will  be  strikingly  beautiful.  The  younger  ones, 
and  the  older  ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be 
delighted  with  this  book  for  a  Christmas  gift. 
The  author  is  intimately  known  to  thousand  of 
readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen  which  have 
appeared  several  times  a  week  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Record-Herald  for  a  long  time  pasL 


A.   W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michisan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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Albany  TeacKers'  Agency 

PROVIDES  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES  WITH   COMPETENT  TEACHERS 
ASSISTS  TEACHERS  IN  OBTAINING  POSITIONS 


Chocowinitt,  N.  C— I  find  the  school  here  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  expect  lo  enjoy  my  work  very  much.  I  thank  you  for 
yoDr  kind  services  in  securing  a  poeition  for  me.    KENNETH  G.  HENRY,  September  17, 1901. 

BuRUNOTON,  Vt.— I  have  accepted  the  position  in  Mrs.  Wheeler's  private  school.  I  am  very  pleasantly  located  and.  wish  to 
thank  yon  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  my  behalf.    FLORENCE  SEABURY,  September  20,  1901. 

Passaic,  N.  J.— 1  have  just  telegraphed  my  acceptance  of  Passaic.  I  feel  most  grateful  to  you.  LIZZIE  E.  JACKSON, 
September  3D,  1901. 

HoosiCK  Falls,  N.  Y.— I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Miss  Mary  Dugan  whom  you  recommended  has  secured  the  appointment 
here.  The  Board  of  Education  is  well  pleased  in  the  selection.  Mies  Dugan  is  an  excellent  Instructor.  WM.  J.  HYLAND,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  September  SI,  1901. 

Almond,  N.  Y.— Have  accepted  the  position  as  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  High  School  at  Almond,  N.  Y.  I  thank  yon 
for  your  kindness.    LILLIAN  M.  WALDRON,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y..  September  81,  1901. 

Ntack-om  Hudson,  N.  Y.— Through  your  recommendation  I  have  secured  the  position  in  the  Rockland  Military  Academy, 
and  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  earnest  work  in  my  behalf.  I  have  had  experience  with  several  agencies  and  have  found  yours 
far  sapcrior  to  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  all  of  my  ac- 
quaintances, and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  your  interests.    V.  D.  BORST,  September  23,  1901. 

SuxMiT,  N.  J.— I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Hartman  Naylor,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  saying  that  I  have  been  elected  to 
the  poeition  for  which  you  recommended  me.  I  thank  you  for  your  assistance.  GEORGE  L.  COOK,  Woodford,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 26, 1901. 

MoELAWK,  N.  Y.— Enclosed  find  draft  for  commission.  My  position  proves  to  bo  most  satisfactory.  I  can  heartily  recommend 
yonr  agency.    L.  MAUDE  CARTER,  September  28, 1901. 

New  Castle,  Dsl.— Please  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  the  amount  due  for  commission.  I  like  this  position  better  than 
any  I  have  held  before,  and  thank  you  for  the  assistance  you  gave  in  obtaining  it.    B.  CHRISTINA  RACE,  September  29, 1901. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y  —I  have  secured  the  position  of  Science  teacher  of  which  you  informed  me.  I  am  glad  that  yon  were  able 
to  be  of  so  much  assisUnce.    GRACE  M.  MILLER,  October  1,  1901, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— I  enclose  money  order  for  commission.  My  dealings  with  your  agency  have  been  of  the  most  patisfactOTy  kind, 
and  I  shalltake  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  of  my  friends  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  services.  HELEN  M.  NEWELL, 
October  8, 1901. 

Sfbiho  Vallkt,  N.  Y.— I  enclose  money  order  for  the  commission  due  you  for  nominating  me  for  the  position  I  hold  in  the 
Spring  Valley  High  School.  Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  valuable  assistance.  MARY  L.  I8BBLL. 
October  2, 1901. 

Olkam,  N.  Y  —I  wish  to  thank  yon  most  heartily  for  your  support  and  assistance  in  obtaining  the  kindergarten  position  for  me 
here  in  Olean,  also  for  your  past  kindness  and  many  courtesies  to  me.    RHENA  A.  PUGSLEY,  October  7, 1901. 

M ABiRTA,  O.— Enclosed  find  check  for  commission.  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  position,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
aider  yoar  agency  the  best  of  all  that  I  know  of.    Thank  yon  for  your  kindness.    E.  E.  WOLFE,  October  8, 1901. 

Fbbkfort,  N.  Y.— We  have  elected  Miss  M.  Viola  Whitney  to  fUl  our  vacancy.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  your  most 
efficient  aid.    E.  F.  McKINLEY,  October  8, 190L. 

Sakavao  Laks,  N.  Y.— You  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  of  Miss  Leach 
whom  you  sent  to  us  last  September.    JAMES  E.  WELD,  October  16, 1901. 

TAinmisTiLLX,  N.  Y.— Enclosed  please  find  the  amount  due  for  your  services  in  securing  my  present  position.  I  thank  yon 
for  your  untiring  efforts  to  secure  a  suitable  position  for  me.    HELENA  M.  NELSON,  October  17,  1901. 

L.A  FoLLXTTK,  TxNK.— We  have  secured  the  services  of  W.  D.  Reynolds  as  Assistant  Superintendent  In  our  school,  and  we  are 
well  pleased  with  his  work.  We  thank  you  for  your  assistance.  When  we  are  in  need  of  another  teacher  we  will  inform  yon. 
▲.  K.  PACE,  October  28, 1901. 

Allsoamt,  N.  Y.— We  have  elected  Mr.  Whipple  and  trust  he  will  do  justice  to  your  recommendation.  We  thank  you  for  the 
interest  and  promptness  you  have  shown  in  this  matter.    F.  W.  BORDEN,  October  28,  1901. 

Correspondence  t-r  incited 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

81  ChaLpel  Street   Albany.  N.  Y. 
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By  FRANCES  LILIAN  TAYLOR.  Author  of  The  Webk£r  Pruikb 

THE  CHILD'S  WORLD  IN  GOOD 
LITERATURE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES 

Silk  Cloth,  Extra  Size,  128  Pages,  Over  100  Illustrations 
and  18  Color  Plates.    Price,  25  Cents. 


By  FRANK  H.  HALL,  Author  of  The  Werner  Arithmetics  (A  Three  Book  Couiw) 
The  II all  Akitumetics  (A  Two  Book  Course) 

A  NUMBER  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS 
Designed  to  precede  any  series  of  Arithmetics 

%  JHuPtrated  in  Colors.    Cloth.    laS  Page.*.    Price,  25  Cents. 


By  FRANCES  LILIAN  TAYLOR,  Author  of  Tayi-Or's  First  Rradk 

FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  READING 

Richly  illuKtrtited  with  handsomely  .executed  colored  lithographs  requiring 
from  six  to  ten  distinct  impressions.    112  Pages,  Svo.    Price,  30  Cents. 


By  KATHERINE  BEEBE  and  NELLIE  F.  KINGSLEY 

FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

Copiously  illustrated  in  colors,  bound  in  delicate  green  cloth,  with 
artistic  cover  dcKign.    154  Pages.    Price,  35  Cents. 


WERNER     SCHOOL     BOOK  COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.  73  Tremont  St, 


NEW    YORK 
78    Fifth   Avenue 
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ALBANY.. 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 

JImcricaii  ana  European  Plan 

Most  attractive  hotel  in  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capitols 

other  public  buildings 
and  places  of  interest 

Orchestral  Music  during  Evening  Dinner 
Long  Distance.Telephone  in  every  room 

H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


^    PROVED  BY  PUBLIC  TEST 

I  ^uterba 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  TONIC 
ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Absolutely  prevents  Appendicitis  and 

removes  any  possible  tendency  to 

Bowel   Obstruction 

Doctors  say  it  is  a  remedy  of  highest  merit 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  diseases 
of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels  and  Kidneys. 

For  Sale   by  Druggists  generally  or  sent  direct, 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  OWE  DOLLAR. 

"Ruterba  Tellets 

REDUCE   OBESITY 
And  cure   Constipation,    Biliousness,    Sick 
|i^    Headache,   Dizziness,   Sour  Stomach,   Bad 
:^   Taste,    Fetid  Breath,   Sallow  Complexion. 
'^   etc.,  etc. 

4  Price.  25  Cents 

5  From  Druggists,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  moaey 
^    or  stamps,  by 

I  The  Dr.  J.  C.  Bfown  Medical  Companf 

5  ALBANY,    N.Y. 

5        Samples  of  both  medicines  sent  free  on  applic*/, 
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NEW    YORK    EDUCATION    COMPANY 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  President.  81  CKapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Number 


BXTUEBS  OF  PVBLIOATIOV 

Date  of  Bxpiration.— The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  tune  when  yoar  sabscriptlon  expiree. 

Dlaoontinuancefl.— Sabflcriptiona  are  not  diacontinaed  until  the  pnbllsherB  receive  a  definite  order  from  the  rabfcnlMr 
to  do  so.    The  sabscriber  is  held  responsible  for  payment  of  all  magazines  sent  until  such  order  ia  received. 

Ohance  of  Addrees.— Subscriber  mast  notify  the  publishers  of  any  chan«;e  ia  his  address;  otherwise  he  is  held  responribli 
for  magazines  sent  to  his  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped  or  address  changed.    Always  give  both  old  and  new  addren. 

Affente.^When  ordering  from  agents  always  demand  a  receipt.    The  publishers  will  not  be  responsible  for  subsoiiMOii 
givento  others  than  authorized  agents. 

Oontributl one.— Contributions  of  not  more  than  1,000  words  are  invited.    Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  ilMl 
only.    All  illustrations  must  be  drawn  or  written  in  jet  black  ink  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manuscript. 
[Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  post-oflSce,  Albany,  N.  Y.] 


CONTENTS    FOR    JANUARY 

The  Element  of  Inspiration  in  the  Schools Pres.  Andrew  S.  Drapu 
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Plain  Talks  on  Drawing Theodore  C.  Hailis 
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Teachers  of  Albany  Training  School 

Reading  Lessons Anna  L.  Reisi 

Ida  H.  Latta 

"  In  Special  Fields  ** — Home  Nature  Study  Course  at  Cornell 
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^TWO   RECORPSJ» 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

By  Sarah  LiOUISe  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Bc;ston,  Massachusetts,  and  Chakies  B.  Gii  BfeRT, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  New  York. 

A  SEASON'S   SUCCESS 

MARCH  20,  1 901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Washington 
JUNE  25,  1901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Boston 

JUNE  28,  1 901 — yVdopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Newark 

JULY  2,  1901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Baltimore 

AUGUST  2,  1901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga 
AUGUST  5,  1901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Mobile 

AUGUST  8,  1901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Roanoke 

AUGUST  19,  1 90 1 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Cleveland 
AUGUST  21,  1901— Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Charlotte 
AUGUST  30,  1901 — Adopted  for  use  in  the  City  of  Dayton 

Ghe  Modem  Mti^ic  Series 

Edited  by  Eleanor  Smith,  Teacher  of  Music 
in  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  and 
Froebers  Kindergarten  School.  Formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Vocal  Music  in 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

AN   UNPRECEDENTED    RECORD 

Since  its  completion  in  May,  1900,  the  following  cities  have  adopted  this  Series  for  exclusive  use: 


Chicago 
Baltimore 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Washington.  D.  C. 
State  of  Louisiana 
Rothester,  N.  Y. 
Dubuque.  la. 
Perry,  la. 
Lyons,  la. 
Newton,  la. 
Terfe  Haute,  Ind. 
Lmcoln,  Neb. 
Canton,  O. 
Lorain,  O. 
Davenport,  la. 


Peoria.  III. 
Burlington,  la. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Woonsocket.  R.  I. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Green  Bay.  Wis. 
Stillwater,  Minn. 
Marinette,  Wis. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
Oak  Park,  111. 
Pekin.  IIL 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
De  Kalb,  111 


Knox,  Ind. 
Salem.  Ind. 
Batovia.  N.  Y. 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
Fremont.  O. 
Menominee.  Mich. 
Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 
Roslyn,  Wa&h. 
Colfax,  Wash. 
Mohne,  111. 
Brainerd.  Minn. 
Northfield.  Minn. 
Vincennes.  Ind. 
Muncie,  Ind. 


Peru,  Ind. 
Jefferson vi lie,  Ind. 
Elwood,  ind. 
Brazil.  Ind. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Norristown.  Pa. 
Kittanning,  Pa. 
Fairbury,  Neb. 
Pullman,  Wash. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Montrose,  Colo. 

A  nd  two  hundred 
others 


The  MODERN  MUSIC  SERIES  is  used  in  part  in  at  least  one  hundred  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  exclusive  adoptions  referred  to  above. 

The  MODERN  MUSIC  SERIES  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  in  New  York  City,  Brook- 
^  lyn,  Jersey  City  and  Detroit 
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BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


i  When  callinir  please  ask  for 
Mr.  GFrant 


:i:   Whenever  yon  neM  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 
Before   buyiu^   booke,  write  for 
:;:  quotations.    An  araortment  of  cata- 
lofniee  and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  thin  futr^WmMnt  and  r^eeire  a  dWtnmi 


THE  McEVOY  SCHOOL 

Furnishes  information  abont  teaching  in  New  York  City. 
Prepares  teachers  for  License  No.  l  by  correspondence. 
Aids  teachers  in  securing  positions  here. 
Sells  550  selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents. 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOY, 

44  Jeffer8or\  Ave.  BROOKLYN.  N.   Y 


S^mi^/V 


G^ 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556.  Vertical 


IKMP^ 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order^ithrongh  yoor  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTCRBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  86  John  Street,  New  York 


Do  Yo\i  Seek  O 
"Success''   f 


We  refer  to  that  splendid  Illustrated  Monthly  biterary 
Journal.  You  ought  to  read  it  I  Your  boy  ought  to  read 
it' I  You  should  have  it  In  your  school.  Try  fr  for  inp- 
plementary  reading;.  With  American  Education,  ttuit 
peeries'8  school  Journal  —  in  combination,  boih  for  only 
$1.60. 

NEW  YORK    EDUCATION    CO.,  8i  Chapel  Street,   Albany,   N.  Y. 


Smith's  Intermedial 
l^enmanship 

The  Pioneer  Sya^etn  of  intermedial  slant  copy  books, 
and  the  only  complete  system  embracing  Writing^  Pfirner, 
S/iort  Oourge  |6  books),  Hegular  and  Itvgintse  Covrse 
(8  books^,  Practice  Books^  Charts  and  Manual  Inter- 
medial between  the  old  standard  slants  and  verticals. 

American  Music 
System 

Bafiied  upon  a  thorough  and  scientiflc  method  of  voice 
training,  as  serviceable  in  the  rt'ading  exercise  as  in 
music.  The  pyclem  conetjsts  of  elementary  chartH  and 
manuals  for  the  teacher  and  a  full  serie?  of  Mubic  Headers 
for  the  pupils.  Widely  introduced.^  Unifortnly  suecesujul. 

Spalding  and  Moore's 
Lan^ua^e  Speller 

In  tico  parts,  for  Elemcntar>'and  Grammar  Grades,  form- 
ing a  practical  and  succi-sHful  correlhtion  of  language 
work  and  spt-liing.  The  work  in  ihe  two  sn1)ji*cii«  is 
arranged  on  alierimte  pages  and  presents  a  series  of  It-s- 
sons  of  constantly  increnhing  interest  to  botii  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Ju!?r  Circular  and  Terms  of  Introduction  address 

RICHARDSON.   SMITH   &   CO.. 

135  F'fth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


the  Prang  eienientary  gowrK 
in  Jin  iNstniction 


♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    * 


Artistic  in  every  detail 
Essentially  practical  in  the 
school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 
teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 
A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANT 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office.  3  and  5  W.  i8th  SL 
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••Goven\ii\ei\t  in  St&te  and  Nation '' 

A  TEXT»BOOK    OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  JAMES  A.  JAMES,    Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  History  in   Northwestern  University,  and 

ALBERT  H.  SAN  FORD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 

Normal  School.     12  mo.     3S 3  pages.     $1.00  Net. 

The  aathors  hive  endeavored  to  present  to  teacherH  of  Civil  0«ivernnient  a  bo  )k  on  the  same  plan  with  the  best 

texts  in  Hit^tory,  Literature  and  Science.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  actual  workingh  of  the  eovernmei  t  in  its  van- 

ocs  departments,  and  prominence  is  jtiven  xo  practical  iirtMntu  of  lociil  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 

elections,  tr.als.  taxation  and  the  like.    The  Suggestive  Questions  in  connei  tion  with  each  chapter,  and  the  multitude 

of  references,  giving  LOt  only  title  of  boolc  or  magazine,  but  the  extict  page,  makes  ^his  au  improvement  over  other  texts 

on  the  sabject. 


Elementary  PKysical  GeograpKy 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.  12  mo.  With 
Maps  and  Colored  Plates.  3S3  pages.  $c.25.  Net. 
This  is  an  KUmentary  book,  'desimied  for  High,  NormaI,*and  Secondary  schools. "^ Thought  questions,  individual 
exerciscc,  and  field  work  are  abundantly  twovided.  The  author's  familiarity  both  with  edncaiional  and  ge  gr.  phic 
science  makes  the  bo>k  nuusaally  strong.  Its  soecessfduringithe  ftr»t  year  of  publication  proves  its  superiority  over 
other  Uigli  School  texts  on  the  subject. 


American  Leaders  and  Heroes 

A  preliniinar>-  Text-book  in  United  States  History  by  WILLIAM  F.  GORDY,  Principal  of 

the  North  School,   Hartford,  Conn.,  author  of  *'A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools,"  and  co-author  of  "The  Pathfinder  in  American  History."    With  many  maps 

and  illustrations.     i2mo.     326  pages.     60  cents,  Net. 

The  success  of  the  author's  Grammar  School  History  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  i>ook,  for  5th  and  6th 

grades.    The  style  is  simple,  vivid,  natural,  and  fascinating,  and  children  will  fed  the  stories  it  tills. 


The  Literary  Primer 


First  Steps  with  Good  Writers.     By  MARY  E.  BURT.     Illustrated  by  MILDRED 
HOWELLS.     3ocents. 
This  primer  marks  a  decided  advance  upon  other  pnmers  by  including  amoni:  its  lessons  familiar  stories  frnm  fam- 
one  English  and  American  authors. 


The  Scribner  Series  of  School  Reading 

In  Uniform  Binding;  Each  i2mo,  Net,  60  cents. 
LOBO,  RAG  AND  VIXEN 


THE  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK 
THE  HOWE*  LS  STORY  ROOK 
THE  CABLE  STORY  ROOK 
POEMS  OF  AMERK  AN  PATRIOTISM 
HERAKLES,  THE  HERO  OF  THEBES 


THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOL  BOY 
FANC  IFUL  TALES 
THE  BOY  GENERAL 
TWELVE  NAVAL  CAPTAINS 
ODYSSEUS  THE  HERO  OF  ITHACA 


CHI    DMEN':»  STORIES  IN  AMERICAN  I  ITERA  I  UME.    2  Vols. 


The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  about  these  books  upon  request 

CHARLES    SCRIBNERS    SONS 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  \ 
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^NOTABLE    NEW    BOOKS^ 
AROUND    THE    WORLD  ^  ^  |:^,!!' 

Home  Geosraphy  for  4th  and  5th  Years 

Bocial,  iuduBtrial.  commercial  trtAtment  of  all  dectinns  of  the  United  States  and  poaaeeaiona.  . 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  lUuBtrationa  from  live  Bubjects. 

It  pnlaatea  with  child  life  and  is  vlial  for  inatmction. 

Mort  attractiv  even  than  Books  J.  and  II. ,  which  caU forth  the  mthveUum  o/pupUe  and  Uachere  tv^rvwhere.    Mall,  60b. 

This  is  the  material  that  teachers  have  been  looking  for. 

NO  SIMILAR  BOOK  IN  PRINT 


(  NEW  CENTURY  READERS.    Book  III.    Thompsons.    Mafl  56c. 

J  Many  unique  feaiarea  and  iilustratiunt*,  and  aame  high  clai>i»ical  Ktandaid  aa 

1  FOR  CHILDHOOD  DAYS.    Book  I.    M&U  28c. 
^  FAIRY  TALE  AND  PABLC.    BookU.    Mail  40c. 
THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST.    Parfin.    Mail  24c. 

Over  6,U0 1  common  words  in  carefally  aeleoted  grade  vocabularies.    Important  adopUona  in  all  aecttona. 
85,000  since  May«  1901.    Universally  endorsed,  as  the  most  practical  Word  List. 

THE  MORSE  SPELLER    Dutton.    Mail  30c. 

Dictation  and  spelling  in  correlation  with  other  sabjeets  for  ail  grades.    Ideal  method. 

In  Preparation :  FIVE  PRACTICAL  GRADED  READERS 

By  two  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  U.  S.    Ready  in  Spring. 

Get  Catalog  for  other  choice  books  and  yery  liberal  discount 

THE    MORSE    COMPANY 

19s  WalMli  ATA.,  CHICAGO  96  Fifth  Ave.,   NEW  YOKE  aggWuklactraSt.,  BOSTOB 

Holiday  Blackboard  Stencil 

Designed  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Oakland,  CaL, 
Author  of  **  Drawing  Simplified.'* 

TEN  STENCILS  suitable  for  Christmas,  New  Year.s,  etc.,  with  full  directions  for  using,  also 
:^=====.  ^®Q  illustrations  in  black  and  white  to  guide  teacher  in  decorating  black- 
boara,  etc. 

This  set  will  last  for  years.    Complete  set  in  envelope  by  mail,  prepaid  $1.00. 


Special  Holiday  Stencils 

10  CCNTS  EACH 


Holly  Leaves  and  Berries. 
"Welcome"  in  wreath  of  Flowers. 
"Merry  Christmas"  in  wreath  of  Holly. 
"Happy  New    Year    to    you    all"    in    Fancy 

Letters. 
Santa  Claus. 
Send  for  complete  list. 

Address  all  orders, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

63  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Subjects 

1  Day  before  Thanksgiving. 

2  Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 

3  Turkeys,  group. 

4  Vegetables,  fruit,  etc  ,  group. 

5  A  Merry  Christmas. 

6  Fireplace  and  Stocking  Hanging. 

7  Old  Fashioned  Log  Cabin  in  Clearing. 

8  Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 

9  Santa  Claus  with  arms  full  of  toys, 
lo  Happy  New  Year. 
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Bailey's  Botany.     Price,  $1J0 

THE  Macmillan  €A>inpany  takes  special  pride  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  success  that  has  attended  the  use 
of  Professor  Bailey's  Botany,  li  If  If  Over  fifty  schools 
in  New  York  State  alone  introduced  the  book  the  first  term  after 
its  publication.  It  has  proven  unusually  attractive  to  pupils  usin{( 
it.  This  is  indeed  gratifyin{(,  since  the  author's  chief  aim  was 
to  interest  the  pupil.  The  style  of  treatment  is  one  of  simplicity, 
directness  and  sympathy.  If  If  If  The  usual  formal  and  technical 
manner  of  text-books  upon  the  subject  has  been  discarded,  and 
instead  the  personal  element  is  constantly  introduced,  {giving  a 
practical  bearin{(  to  the  subject. 

♦  *  *  ••  Most  texts  ask  the  pupil  to  confirm  the  text  by  observation.  Professor 
Bailey  simply  reminds  him  of  observations  he  has  already  made.  What  is  needed 
above  all  else  in  science  teaching  is  to  emphasize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
every-day  observations  of  children  and  to  help  children  realize  that  what  they  gain 
first  hand  is  just  as  truly  knowledge  and  as  worth  while,  as  anything  a  text-book 
can  give  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Bailey  has  attained  this  end  more 
nearly  than  any  one  who  has  written  for  high  school  children." — F.  O.  Grovkr, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Botsford's  History  of  Rome,    Price,  $1.10 

A  book  which  makes  constHnt  nsi;  of  sources,  selected  by  the  author  with  rare  judgment, 
and  so  woven  into  a  complete  wr:clc  as  to  conform  to  modern  ideals  of  history-teaching. 
Under  his  hand  the  narrative  becomes  simple  and  direct. 

*'lVe  are  using  Botsford's  History  of  Rome  for  the  second  term  tuith  increasing  satisfac' 
tion.  The  Roman  Histories  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  15  years  have  invariabiy 
been  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  school  history.  Botsford's  book  is  a  rare 
combination  of  accurate  scholarship,  judicious  selection  of  material,  broad  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  exceptional  clearness  of  statement.'* 

JARED  W.  SCUDDER,  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

"It  not  only  presents  the  material  of  Roman  History  in  an  entertaining  style,  but  it  modem- 
xMes  ii  by  making  it  as  plainly  understood  as  present  day  history  and  politics." 

ERNEST  H.  BALDWIX,  JItllhouae  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
"You  would  be  gratified,  J  think,  to  see  tlie  interest  my  pupils'  shoxv  in  the  book.'* 

HELEN  M.  ALBEE,  Latin  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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GINN    S,   COMPANY'S 

NEW     BOOKS 

LONG'S    WOOD-FOLK    SERIES 

Animal  stories   that  are  eminently  true  to  life,  and 
yet  have  all  the    interest  ;of    imaginative    tales. 

Ways  of  Wood- Folk.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Wilderness  Ways,     ""or  intro  uction,  45  cents 

Secrets  of  the  Woods.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 
The  Series  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 


I 


GLUCK 

AUF. 

A  New  German  Reader  for  Beginners. 

By 

Margarethe  MOller  and  Carla  Wenckebach,  Professors  of  German  in  Wellesley  College 

For  introduction,  75  cents. 

A 

DESCRIPTIVE    SPELLER. 

By 

George  B 

AiTON,  State  Inspector  of  High 

Schools,  Minnesota. 
For  introduction,  22  cents. 

MEDIAL    WRITING    BOOKS 

By  H.  W.  Shaylor  and  G.  H   Shattuck     Books  i  to  8.    For  introduction,  60  cents 
per  dozen. 

In  the  Medial  System  the  slant  is  sufficient  for  attaining  the  highest  speed,  while  it  does 
not  depart  from  the  vertical  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  legibility. 

Detailed  im  for  mat  ion  will  be  furnished  fy  the  publishers  on  application, 

THE  STARS  IN  SONG  AND  LEGEND 

By  Jermain  G.  Porter,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

For  introduction,  50  cents. 

LEGENDS  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  COURT 

By  Frances  Nimmo  Greene.     With  illustrat  ons  by  Edmund  Garrett. 
For  introduction,  50  cents. 
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Let  us  send  you  an  illustrated  pamplilet 
giving  full  details  of  its  equipment* 

American  Writing  Machine  Company, 

302  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


NOW   READY — The  only  school  edition  containing 

Emerson's  £ssay  on  Nature    ^    ^ 


Lowell*  s  My  Garden  Acquaintance 

Prescril>ed  by  the  REGENTS  in  the  COURSE  OF  AMERICAN  SELECTIONS 

In  Riverside  Literature  Series  Extra  No.  T.     With  Introduction  and  Biographical  Sketch  ot'  Emerson ; 
also  Notes  on  both  Essays. 

Paper,  16  cents,  net,  postpaid. 


A   new  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History 

ENGLAND'S  STORY:  A  HISTORY  FOR. 
GRAMMAR.  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS    ^<   ^< 

By  EVA  MARCH  TAPPAN,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the  English  Department,  English  High  School,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.     With  Summaries  and  Genealogies,  and  with  more  than  100  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Grown  8to,  85  cents,  net,  postpaid. 

**It  la  hard  to  see  bow  a  better  book  can  be  written  for  papUa  in  the  upper  Orammai  gradea."— Aukxbt  Lbomard,  Pntidmt  qf 
Stait  Normal  School,  YpHlatUi,  Mich. 
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These  books  provide  Supplementary  Reading  which  is  valuable  both  in 
itself  and  as  a  preparation  for  more  advanced  work.  The  school  years  ^ven 
here,  althou{(h  only  suggestive,  are  those  in  which  the  books  are  most  com- 
monly used.    The  illustrations  are  particularly  notable. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children $0.25 

Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in  School  .  .25 
The  Baldwin  Primer 30 

SECOND  YEAR 

Logie  &  Uecke's  Story  Reader 30 

Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands 30 

Crosby's  Our  Little  Book  for  Little 
Folks .30 

THIRD  YEAR 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables..       .35 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 35 

Eggleston's  Great  Americans  for  Lit- 
tle Americans 40 

Pajme's  Geographical  Nature  Studies      .25 

Long's  Home  Geography 35 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 45 

Old  Greek  Stories 45 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. .  40 
Shaw's  Discoverers  and  Explorers...  .35 
Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life 

and   Adventure .50 

Kelly's    Short    Stories    of    Our    Shy 

Neighbors 50 

Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees 40 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth 

and   Song 60 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories 45 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Clarke's  Arabian  Nights jSo 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian 

Islands 45 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children 65 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life 60 


SIXTH  YEAR 

Baldwin's     Discovery     of     the     Old 

Northwest $0.60 

Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest 60 

Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples 50 

Dickens's  Story  of  Little  Nell .50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English .65 

Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 65 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic J6s 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People .60 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies 40 

Persons's  Our  Country  in  Poem  and 

Prose .50 

Carpenter's  North  America .60 

South  America .60 


SEVENTH  YEAR 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks .60 

Story  of  the  Romans .60 

Markwick  &  Smith's  The  True  Citizen  .60 

Carpenter's  Asia. .60 

Europe  (Nearly  Ready). 


EIGHTH  YEAR 

Scott's  Xenilworth 50 

Quentin   Durwad .50 

Talisman  50 

Dickens's  Talc  of  Two  Cities 50 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy .60 

Story  of  Ulsrsses .60 

Story  of  Aeneas 45 

Story  of  Caesar 45 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan ix» 


And    Fifteen    Volumes    of    Special    State 
Histories. 
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THE  ELEMENT  OF  INSPIRATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

PRESIDENT  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER^  LL.  D.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILUNOIS. 
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^  HE  growth  of  the  American  school 
*       system  supplies  material  for  a  re- 
markable, a  fascinating,  even  a  patriotic 
and  glorious  story.    No  other  great  peo- 
ple ever  gained  such  splendid  educational 
conceptions,  for  the  masses  stand  for  un- 
limited educational  opportunity  to  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  people.    No  other 
people    ever    thought    of 
providing       schools       for 
every  rod  of  such  a  wide 
and    sparsley    settled    ter- 
ritory as  ours;   no  other 
people  ever  attempted  to 
provide     the     best     free 
schools  of  all  grades  for 
all  classes  in  such  cities  as 
ours.     No  other  great  na- 
tion    in     the     world     has 
builded      an     educational 
system   upon   such   plans, 
— so  flexible,  so  adaptable 
to   the   national   ends,   so 
expressive  and  promotive 
of  the  national  life.    And  it  has  not  been 
done  by  a  monarchy,  or  by  a  ministry 
through  the  use  of  dictatorial  powers,  but 
by  the  millions  of  a  great,  liberal  people, 
moved  by  the  highest  purposes,  acting 
through  primary  meetings,  and  then  ex- 
ercising sovereign   powers  through  rep- 
resentative and  responsible  assemblages. 
It  IS  not  speaking  unadvisedly  to  at- 
tribute this  splendid  advance  to  the  last 
two  generations  of  men  and  the  last  half 
century  of  time,  for  it  is  the  product  of  .a" 
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people  who  had  not  been  gathered  and  of 
conditions  which  had  not  arisen  before 
that  time.  In  that  time  a  new  nation  has 
been  compounded  in  the  Western  Worlds 
with  new  measures  of  freedom, — physical 
freedom,  social  freedom,  political  free- 
dom, intellectual  freedom,  religious  free- 
dom, and  industrial  freedom.  Happily 
too  this  nation  has  come 
*c)  recognize  the  need  of 
social  and  political  organi- 
zation and  of  the  exercise 
of  the  common  power. 
And  yet  more  happily  as 
the  common  power  has 
grown,  the  determination 
that  it  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  common  good  has 
grown  also.  It  has  struck 
the  high  water  mark  of 
democratic  government  in 
the  recent  use  of  its  power 
for  other  than  its  own 
good,  for  the  freedom  of 
and   for   the   good   of   all 


other   people, 
mankind. 

This  common  power  has  never  been 
used  to  control  the  thinking  or  the  doing 
of  any  respectable  citizen,  but  to  pro- 
tect him  and  afford  him  opportunities. 
It  has  never  been  used  to  bully  other  peo- 
ples, but  to  encourage  them.  It  has  stood 
for  free  discussion ;  it  has  helped  genius 
in  the  production  of  device  for  saving 
labor;  it  has  given  science  its  chance; 
it  has  given  its  best  offices  to  the  aid  of 
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agriculture  and  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing until  industries  have  gained  it  more 
respect  and  invested  it  with  more  com- 
manding influence  in  the  world  than  a 
mere  military  or  naval  arm  could  hope  to 
do. 

One  of  the  creations  of  this  common 
power  is  our  unique  system  of  popular 
education.  American  schools  have  from 
first  to  last  reflected  American  economic 
and  political  conditions.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  self-contained  be- 
lief of  the  teaching  fraternity  that  the 
schools  determine  the  courses  of  peoples 
is  justified.  They  are  implements  which 
break  out  the  road ;  they  are  lights  which 
light  the  paths,  but  they  are  the  instru- 
ments more  than  they  are  the  creators  of 
civilizations.  Civilizations  and  their  re- 
sulting institutions  are  the  products  of 
the  Almighty  power  working  through  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  schools  have  advanced  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  and  the  progress  of 
civilization.  They  are  much  better 
housed;  they  do  much  more  work;  and 
they  are  more  scientifically  taught  than 
in  primitive  days;  but  it  was  easier  for 
the  early  schools  to  meet  the  small  de- 
mands of  their  day  than  for  us  to  foresee 
the  tendencies  of  these  seething  times  and 
meet  the  claims  of  the  multitudes  who  are 
waiting  upon  us. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  vital  element  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  Teaching  depends 
upon  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  The  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  subject  and  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher.  The  trouble  with  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  in  larger  schools 
is  that  they  never  gain  enthusiasm  over 
anything.  They  live  just  ordinary,  dead- 
level  lives  because  not  touched  with  the 
vital  spark  which  would  transmit  energy 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  machinery. 

Beyond  all  question  we  are  trying  to 
do  too  many  things.  The  quantity  of 
work  a  child  does  under  duress  is  riot  so 


important  as  that  he  shall  do  something 
because  he  likes  to  do  it.  Before  he  can 
like  to  do  it,  it  must  be  something  which 
he  can  do,  which  in  time  he  can  master 
completely.  Growth  depends  upon  the 
power  to  do.  The  power  to  do  depends 
upon  doing. 

The  early  teacher  could  choose  work 
suited  to  particular  pupils,  and  was  free 
to  do  it  because  he  was  a  law  unto  him- 
self. And  so  teacher  and  pupil  worked 
together  upon  subjects  which  they  could 
master  and  which  they  therefore  enjoyed. 
They  accomplished  things  and  in  the  do- 
ing they  gained  the  strength  and  the  am- 
bition to  do  larger  things. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  close  touch 
with  the  pupil  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
loss  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  because  of 
the  gradin<y  of  pupils  and  the  segregation 
of  classes.  The  mixing  of  pupils  in  the 
one-room  school  did  stir  thought  and  gen- 
erate ambition.  Unceasing  preparation 
for  the  grade  above,  rather  than  for  life, 
is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  The 
practical  elimination  of  special  exercises, 
with  the  declamation  and  recitation,  is  a 
distinct  loss.  The  professionalization  of 
the  schools,  the  doctrine  that  they  must 
be  given  over  to  experts,  tends  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  people.  Parents  do 
not  understand  very  much  their  children 
are  doing :  they  are  impliedly  told  that  it 
is  beyond  them,  and  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  understand;  this  trend  in  the 
work  of  the  schools  is  putting  a  very 
severe  strain  upon  a  very  important  cord. 

We  may  well  stop  and  ask  whether 
we  are  accentuating  form  at  the  expense 
of  substance.  I  believe  that  the  literature 
in  common  use  in  the  schools  makes  for 
culture  at  the  expense  of  strength.  I  am 
for  culture,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  manli- 
ness, of  independence,  and  of  power. 

I  opened  a  school  reader  the  other  day, 
and  the  first  verse  my  eye  lit  upon  com- 
menced with  the  line,  "Children  are  what 
their  mothers  are."     It  was  pretty,  but 
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not  true.  How  do  you  suppose  such  stuff 
as  that  appeals  to  boys?  They  do  not 
want  to  be  as  their  mothers  are.  Ordin- 
arily they  love  their  mothers  more  than 
they  care  to  talk  about,  but  if  they  are 
what  their  mothers  are  their  associates 
poke  them  in  the  ribs  and  call  them  fem 
inine  and  uncomplimentary  names. 

No  doubt  girls  with  no  teacher  but  a 
man  are  entitled  to  sympathy;  happily 
there  are  few  of  them.  But  in  the  distri- 
bution let  us  not  forget  the  boys  whose 
only  teacher  is  a  woman.  And  let  the 
lion's  share  of  pity  go  to  either  boys  or 
girls  who  are  subject  to  either  a  fussy 
woman  or  an  effeminate  man. 

No  reflections  upon  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  American  schools 
have  been  intended.  They  are  subject  to 
outside  circumstances;  they  reflect  the 
age  in  which  they  are.  The  teachers  are 
more  conscientious  than  any  other  class 
in  the  community ;  on  the  whole  they  are 
much  better  prepared  than  the  teachers 
were  who  went  before  them.  What  has 
been  done  in  organization  has  been  com- 
pelled by  numbers,  and  what  had  been 
undertaken  in  work  has  only  been  in  re- 
sponse to  popular  impulses.  What  has 
been  done  has  saved  the  school  system 
from  chaos,  but  it  has  gone  far  to  dis- 
courage and  neutralize  the  influences 
which  inspire. 

Teachers,  the  great  mission  of  your 
station  is  to  inspire  boys  and  girls.  If 
that  is  done  it  matters  not  so  much  what 
is  left  undone.  You  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  greatest  civilization  the  world 
has  ever  known,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  men  and  women  who 
can  realize  its  cost  and  its  worth,  who 
can  enter  into  its  purposes,  who  can  still 
further  enrich  its  Jife  and  still  further 
extend  its  outposts. 

It  IS  to  be  assumed  that  you  are  sane 
enough  to  know  that  freedom  is  not  li- 
cense, and  that  you  have  wit  enough  to 
do  things  upon  your  own  motion  without 


violating  the  principles  or  defying  the 
policies  which  are  imperative  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. My  word  to  you  is  that  you  shall 
not  hesitate  to  exercise  your  inborn  in- 
tellectual freedom;  that  you  shall  not 
let  rules  and  lectures  and  books  and 
papers  and  devices  and  educational  sub- 
tleties confound  and  take  out  of  you  any 
originality  you  ever  possessed,  and  so 
make  your  work  in  the  schools  insipid. 

Tell  the  boys  and  the  girls  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  be  of  any  consequence  in  the 
world  who  will  not  work  early  and  late 
and  be  patient;  and  also  that  if  he  will 
do  that  he  cannot  fail. 

Remember  that  development  is  seldom 
foreseen,  and  that  it  does  not  often  come 
along  expected  lines.    Encourage  the  ac 
tivities,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  and 
give  the  unexpected  a  chance. 

Be  careful  about  standards  of.  value 
and  of  excellence.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
disciplinary  and  culturing  studies,  but  so 
also  are  the  accomplishments  of  science 
and  the  operating  of  railroads  and  the 
building  of  tunnels  through  mountains 
and  under  rivers  and  great  cities. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  one 
does  so  long  as  he  makes  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  productivity  of  the  world. 
And  one  is  liable  to  make  quite  as  sub- 
stantial a  contribution,  and  gain  quite  as 
profitable  a  return,  in  cash  and  in  culture, 
in  the  industrial  as  in  the  classical  world, 
and  in  the  field  of  applied  as  in  that  of 
pure  science. 

Encourage  life  in  the  open  air,  not  for 
physical  more  than  for  mental  and  moral 
health.  Let  the  schools  smell  of  the 
ground  as  often  as  possible ;  it  will  help 
them  to  keep  sane  and  resist  the  doctrin- 
aire. Stand  by  field  sports,  even  those 
which  involve  hurts.  Our  young  people 
do  not  have  to  struggle  any  too  much  or 
assume  any  too  many  risks.  There  is 
more   training   for  the   real   demands  of 
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American  citizenship  through  the  rush 
line  of  a  'varsity  football  team  on  one 
cool  October  afternoon  than  in  some  'var- 
sity class  rooms  in  a  whole  semester. 

Illustrate  and  enforce  the  claims  of 
public  service.  We  are  beginning  to 
learn,  what  we  have  never  seemed  to 
realize  before,  that  our  public  life  must 
sustain  assaults,  and  that  government  is 
more  a  burden  than  a  pastime.  Tell 
pupils  about  this.  Talk  quite  as  much  of 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  as  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Let 
them  know  something  of  what  men  have 
suffered  to  establish,  order  and  create 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls. 

Regard  the  higher  learning.  Nothing 
else  can  break  out  the  roads.  Nothing 
else  can  lift  the  schools  to  higher  planes 
and  yet  better  work.  But  do  not  let  the 
conceptions  of  other  generations  deter- 
mine conclusively  in  what  fields  the 
higher  learning  shall  advance.  Encour- 
age research,  whether  capable  of  applica- 
tion or  not,  in  all  fields,  but  insist  that 
such  work  as  is  set  in  motion  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall 
have  some  relations  to  American  life. 

The  Divine  Power  creates  and  directs 


civilization.  Schools  are  the  instruments 
of  civilization.  The  activity  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  pupils  spring  from  in- 
spiration. If  the  teacher  would  be  of 
real  service  to  pupils  he  must  inspire 
them.  If  he  would  enrich  their  lives  he 
must  have  a  life  of  his  own  with  riches 
in  it.  He  must  know  about  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  and  industrial  evolution 
of  his  country  and  his  age ;  he  must  think 
logically;  he  must  stand  for  what  he 
thinks  and  feels,  steadily  and  heroically. 
If  he  can  draw  out  of  the  great  reser- 
voir of  world-experience,  if  he  can  believe 
that  there  is  a  divine  law  operating  in  the 
world  advance  if  he  can  take  hold  of 
youth  and  fire  souls  with  desires,  he  will 
generate  natural,  cheerful,  buoyant,  cour- 
ageous life.  The  spelling  will  in  time  be 
correct  enough,  the  problems  demon 
strated  with  exactness  enough,  knowledge 
of  things  will  accumulate,  respect  for 
hand  and  mind  labor  will  enlarge,  powers 
will  strengthen,  courage  will  gather,  and 
a  greater  number  of  healthful  and  am- 
bitious spirits  will  push  on  the  higher 
interests  and  enrich  the  nobler  life  of  the 
world. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Uk.   EDWARD   W.    STITT,   PRINCIPAL   SCHOOL  89,  N.   Y.  CITY. 


p  ROF.  JAMES,  of  Harvard,  in  his  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  "Talks  to 
Teachers"  says  that  "Man  is  an  organism 
for  reacting  on  impressions;  his  mind  is 
there  to  help  determine  his  reactions,  and 
the  purpose  of  his  education  is  to  make 
them  numerous  and  perfect.  Our  educa- 
tion means,  in  short,  little  more  than  a  mass 
of  possibilities  of  reaction,  acquired  at  home. 
at  school,  or  in  the  training  of  affairs.  The 
teacher's  task  is  that  of  supervising  the 
acquiring  process."  We  will  all,  T'am  sure, 
agree  with  Professor  James  as  to  the  "possi- 
bilities of  reaction,"  and  in  no  department 


of  our  school  work  is  the  statcnent  more 
true  than  in  reference  to  co-n  nercial  edu- 
cation. Before  we  can  fully  determine, 
however,  just  what  should  be  the  kind  and 
amount  of  training  for  teachers  who  engage 
in  commercial  subjects,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  understand  just 
what  we  mean  by  commercial  education. 
At  present  it  is  a  very  elastic  term  which 
can  be  stretched  to  extreme  limits  such  as 
may  fit  a  young  man  for  a  position  as  con- 
sul, auditor,  or  higher  bank  official,  or  can 
mean  the  barest  equipment  with  which 
every  graduate  of  our  elementary  schools 
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shall  be  furnished,  before  he  is  sent  out  to 
engage  in  the  struggles  of  a  varied  mercan- 
tile career. 

Every  true  teacher  rejoices  that  educa- 
tion in  all  its  branches  has  been  necessarily 
progressive.  Many  centuries  ago,  Plato  in 
his  "Republic"  maintained  that  the  produc- 
ing, industrial,  and  trade  classes  needed  no 
education.  Let  us  be  thankful,  however, 
that  the  onward  march  of  the  pedagogue 
has  included  the  world  of  business  in  his 
conquest,  and  that  to-day  in  many  of  our 
largest  cities,  commercial  education  is  com- 
ing to  have  an  established  place  in  the  gen- 
eral system  of  instruction.  Our  principal 
cities  in  fact  have  awakened  to  a  breadth 
of  education  above  that  given  in  the  so- 
called  business  college,  and  are  favoring 
commercial  high  schools  with  extensive 
courses  of  study,  three  and  even  four  years 
in  length. 

Every  year,  there  is  a  vast  army  of  boys 
who  leave  our  elementary  schools,  after 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study,  most  of  whom  engage  directly  in 
business  pursuits.  Of  these  graduates, 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  number,  for 
whom  their  parents,  the  members  of  Cham 
bers  of  commerce,  trade  guilds,  and  busi- 
ness associations  of  all  kinds,  are  demand- 
ing an  extension  of  the  curriculum,  so  as  to 
go  beyond  instruction  in  the  more  elemen- 
tary business  branches.  One  can  form 
somewhat  of  an  idea  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  boys  who  annually  complete  the 
elementary  school  course,  when  I  state  that 
in  his  last  report,  City  Superintendent  Max- 
well's figures  show  that  in  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1900,  (the  latest  figures  available 
for  statistical  purpose)  6,597  boys  were 
graduates,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  252,- 
793  in  the  entire  City  of  New  York.  Of 
course  many  of  these  graduates  enter  the 
high  schools  and  continue  their  studies,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  enter  at  once  upon 
a  business  career.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the 
work  which  shall  be  justly  demanded,  ex- 


pected and  required  in  the  higher  commer- 
cial schools,  and  in  all  probability  only  time 
and  experience  will  determine  and  develop 
what  will  not  only  be  an  ideal,  but  also  a 
practical  course. 

It  is  not,  however,  within  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  outline  the  course  of  study 
or  to  define  its  limitations.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  graduates  of  these  commercial  de- 
partments must  be  well-rounded  men  of 
practical  knowledge,  broad  in  culture, 
endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  common 
sense,  and  the  savoir  faire  which  shall  shape 
their  future  usefulness  and  success.  Our 
task  concerns  the  proper  pedagogic  and 
practical  equipment  of  the  teachers  who 
shall  be  the  marshals  of  this  great  proces- 
sion of  lads  moving  on  to  what  we  know 
and  believe  will  be  the  sure  victories  of 
commercial  careers.  Where  shall  we  obtain 
the  teachers  for  these  boys,  and  how  shall 
they  be  trained  for  their  highest  usefulness  ? 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all.  that  in  the  main, 
we  are  to  get  the  best  teachers  from  the 
great  army  of  instructors  now  employed  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  business 
departments  of  our  high  schools.  The  ad- 
vance of  modern  pedagogy,  and  the  demand 
which  is  now  well-nigh  universal  that  all 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  shall  have 
pursued  special  studies  to  fit  them  for  their 
life  work,  that  they  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  working  principles  of  psychology, 
that  they  shall  have  made  at  least  some 
study  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  presentation,  these  and  other 
reasons  which  lack  of  time  forbids  me  to 
catalogue,  unite  in  demanding  that  the 
teachers  in  the  commercial  high  schools 
shall  not  simply  be  business  men,  but  they 
shall  be  trained  teachers.  While  I  esteem 
highly  the  advantages  which  come  from  a 
well  constructed  and  perfectly  equipped 
building  and  would  congratulate  all  boards 
of  education  which  shall  pay  due  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  architectural  and 
fnechanical  perfection,'  yet  I  cannot  forget 
the  trite  suggestion  of  the  lamented  Gar- 
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field,  who  said  that  Mark  Hopkins  at  one 
end  of  a  log,  and  a  true  student  at  the  other, 
made  what  was  truly  a  successful  college. 

Higher  than  the  equipment  of  the  build- 
ing, more  important  than  all  its  laboratories 
and  museums,  comes  the  need  for  trained 
teachers.  It  is  not  in  all  cases,  or  even  in 
the  majority  of  them,  a  sine  qua  non  that 
the  teachers  shall  have  had  long  and  exten- 
sive business  experience. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  for 
proper  preparation  for  a  successful  busi- 
ness career  is  the  study  of  English.  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  recently  to  hear 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  one  of  our 
leading  poets  and  literateurs  and  also 
for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in 
financial  circles,  declare  that  in  his 
opinion,  as  evidenced  by  careful  observation 
and  experience,  the  most  glaring  deficiency 
of  most  boys  who  enter  upon  a  business 
career,  is  a  woeful  weakness  in  English. 
Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that 
this  important  subject  shall  be  properly 
taught.  Its  presentation  will  include  (i) 
the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  concisely  on 
all  matters  of  importance,  (2)  the  ability  to 
speak  with  force  and  distinction  upon  mat- 
ters of  current  interest,  and  (3)  such  a 
course  of  literary  training  as  shall  inculcate 
a  love  for  the  study  of  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry,  so  that,  later  on  in 
life,  the  successful  business  man  may  not 
simply  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  library 
of  the  treasures  of  literature,  well-bound 
and  well-cased,  but  that  he  may  be  inspired 
and  uplifted  by  their  true  literary  worth. 
For  this  all  important  subject  then,  we  need 
instructors  of  experience,  full  of  fire  and 
animation,  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
true  teacher,  but  who  may  have  little  or  no 
business  equipment. 

The  subject  of  book-keeping  and  theory 
and  practice  of  accounts  will,  however,  be 
one  that  will  demand  for  its  proper  instruc- 
tion a  trained  business  book-keeper.  In 
fact,  I  believe,  that  An  expert  accountant 
who  in  the  course  of  his  varied  business 


experience,  has  amassed  a  store  of  useful 
methods,  short  and  always  up-to-date,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  ideal  teacher  of  book- 
keeping. I  believe  that  much  ot  the  so- 
called  instruction  in  many  of  the  business 
colleges  is  of  little  practical  value.  Right 
here,  let  me  state  that  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  and  many 
of  the  larger  private  business  schools  are 
entitled  to  special  praise  for  their  laudable 
efforts  in  this  direction.  There  still  remains 
much  to  be  done.  Part  of  the  weakness 
arises  from  the  poor  text-books,  which  with 
some  honorable  exceptions,  are  in  many 
cases  decidedly  behind  the  times,  their  plans 
of  accounts'  very  unbusinesslike,  and  their 
methods  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  reputable  New  York  business  house. 
In  fact,  within  a  month,  one  of  the  leading 
Broadway  merchants  assured  me  that  in  his 
opinion  scarcely  an  author  of  any  text-book 
•  of  book-keeping  which  has  thus  far  been 
published,  could  open  and  keep  a  proper  set 
of  books  for  a  concern  doing  business  on  a 
scale  of  comparative  magnitude.  The  criti- 
cism may  seem  harsh,  but  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate my  statement  that  the  teacher  of  book- 
keeping, especially  in  a  commercial  high 
school,  must  be  a  trained  expert,  steeped  in. 
business  methods.  He  must  be  a  human 
dynamo  of  business  electricity  that  shall 
awaken  every  student  along  live  wires  of 
mercantile  influence.  He  must  taboo  all 
obsolete  books  and  methods,  must  teach 
only  the  newest  and  the  best  plans  ot  pro- 
cedure, and  must  be  continually  in  closest 
touch  with  the  business  world.  For  this 
reason,  he  should  be  expected  and  allowed 
to  retain  outside  work  as  an  auditor  and 
certified  public  accountant,  and  in  this  way. 
his  instruction  will  always  be  up-to-date  in 
every  particular. 

The  teacher  of  arithmetic,  which  forms 
the  third  of  what  may  be  called  the  triviuni 
of  business  education,  need  not  of  necessity 
be  a  business  man.  He  must  be  a  teacher 
of  tact  and  judgment,  who  shall  laboriously 
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build  upon  the  foundation-stones  of  accu- 
racy and  rapidity,  and  in  time  his  super- 
structure shall  be  an  ornament  to  his  dili- 
gent instruction.  Correspondence  with 
business  firms,  (attention  is  called  to  an 
address  which  I  made  upon  this  subject  be- 
fore the  N.  E.  A.  at  the  Charleston  meeting 
m  1900.  Vide  pp.  560-572  of  the  proceed- 
ings), and  inspection  of  their  methods  of 
procedure  will  serve  to  give  him  the  point 
of  view  necessary  for  complete  success. 
Short  methods  and  the  employment  of 
approximation  as  factors  of  helpfulness  will 
be  gfuides  to  keep  the  student  m  the  right 
path.  Thoroughness  must  characterize  all 
the  work,  and  the  pupils  must  learn  irom 
the  very  start  to  appreciate  that  thorough- 
ness is  the  great  desideratum  of  business 
success.  The  work  to  be  done  in  mathe- 
matics beyond  the  arithmetic,  will  probably 
consist  only  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
These  subjects  must  certainly  be  taught  by 
trained  teachers  who  shall  endeavor  to  m- 
spire  tlieir  students  to  a  mathematical  ten- 
dency, and  to  secure  the  fullest  content  to 
be  derived  from  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  educational  value  of  mathematics,  but 
the  instructors  need  not  have  been  trained 
in  the  business  world. 

Phonography  and  typewriting,  two  very 
essential  subjects  of  commercial  preparation, 
must  be  taught  by  skillful  teachers  who  are 
able  to  do  rapid  and  correct  work,  and  to 
secure  excellent  mechanical  results  from 
their  students,  but  the  teachers  need  not  of 
necessity  have  had  long  business  training 
or  experience. 

Physics  and  chemistry  must  be  taught  by 
graduates  of  our  best  schools  of  technology, 
and  while  their  work  will  have  special  refer- 
ence to  such  lines  of  scientific  research  as 
shall  be  useful  to  the  students  later  on  in 
their  businqps  careers,  the  instructors  are  to 
be  trained  specialists,  and  not  mere  business 
men. 

French,  German  and  Spanish,  the  three 
modem  languages  of  most  commercial  im- 
portance, must  be  taught  by  teachers  well- 


equipped  with  the  latest  methods  of  lan- 
guage instruction.  The  work  of  teaching 
must  be  largely  conversational,  and  the  only 
language  to  be  heard  in  the  classroom  at  the 
time,  must  be  the  language  which  is  being 
acquired.  The  French  room  should  be 
truly  a  "Petit  Paris,"  the  German  room  will 
recall  "Unser  Vaterland/'  and  the  Spanish 
recitation  room,  correlating  with  its  future 
commercial  interests,  will  unite  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  "El  Dorado"  with  the  memor- 
ies of  the  "Alhambra."  The  languages  are 
to  be  acquired  by  patient  study  at  the  feet 
of  trained  linguists  who  shall  not  be  neces- 
sarily endowed  with  business  training. 

The  subject  of  commercial  law  shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  teacher  who  has  taken  his  full 
law-course,  and  also,  if  possible,  may  have 
had  commercial  training,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  impart  the  broad  principles  which 
shall  apply  to  the  mercantile  world,  and  to 
explain  the  great  legal  principles  which 
underlie  all  business  practices.  In  commer- 
cial geography  an  excellent  text-book  in  the 
hands  of  a  careful  teacher,  who  has  trav- 
eled much,  and  been  a  careful  observer  of 
men  and  things,  will  unite  to  furnish  satis- 
factory preparation  in  this  important 
branch. 

In  the  above  review  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  commercial  education,  I  have  brief! v 
outlined  some  of  the  more  important  divis- 
ions of  the  curriculum,  and  have  tried  to 
show  that  with  the  exception  of  book-keep- 
ing, and  possibly  commercial  law,  all  other 
subjects  may  be  safely  committed  to  the 
care  of  trained  teachers,  properly  prepared 
in  their  various  subjects,  but  who  may  not 
necessarily  have  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, or  achieved  business  success. 

In  many  of  the  business  colleges,  broken- 
down  or  unsuccessful  business  men  have 
often  been  employed  as  instructors.  Apart 
from  the  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  they 
totally  lack  the  pedagogic  equipment  which 
has  come  to  be  the  possession  of  most  teach- 
ers of  the  present  day,  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  fail,  because  of  a  lack  of  the  proper 
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temperament.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  as  teachers,  they  have  not 
done  the  best  work.  Even  if  a  man  has 
been  a  success  as  a  business-man,  he  Is  more 
than  likely  to  make  a  failure  as  a  teacher. 
He  may  not  be  endowed  with  patience, 
which  is  perhaps  the  teacher's  most  neces- 
sary attribute  of  character.  His  very  suc- 
cess as  a  business  man,  and  his  con- 
sequent dictatorial  manner,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  having  had  charge  of  many 
employes,  may  in  fact  militate  against  his 
good  work  as  an  instructor.  In  busmess, 
he  at  once  discharges  the  clerk  or  workman 
who  has  failed  to  do  what  he  was  told  or 
expected  to  do  without  being  told,  and  if  he 
followed  that  plan  of  absolute  requirement 
in  school,  his  class  would  disappear  so 
rapidly  that  very  soon  empty  benches  would 
constitute  his  sole  audience.  A  leading 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  told  me  recently 
that  he  had  discharged  three  book-keepers 
in  two  weeks. 

A  further  means  of  preparation  which 
will  be  found  of  exceeding  value,  is  that 
which  shall  come  from  the  study  of  the 
latest  books  on  commercial  education,  con- 
sular reports,  statistical  information,  trade 
journals,  and  commercial' bibliography  in 
general.  We  are  now  only  at  the  beginning 
of  our  commercial  literature,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  department  of  our  subject 
are  boundless.  It  is  probable  that  the  har- 
vest which  shall  come  up  from  the  too 
rapidly  planted  seed  may  have  much  chaff 
among  the  wheat,  but  the  threshing-machine 
of  a  critical  public  and  an  observant  press, 
will  act  as  sifters  of  the  really  practical  and 
useful  from  the  merely  theoretical  and  ideal 
so  that  the  finished  product  will  be  of  dis- 
tinct value  to  the  commercial  educator. 

The  advantages  of  a  commercial  museum 
are  too  obvious  to  need  elaboration,  but  all 
will  admit  the  value  to  a  live  teacher  of 
objective  illustrations  and  concrete  repre- 
sentations of  trade  products,  manufactured 
ofoods.  specimens  of  fabrics,  models  of  print- 


ing, unique  advertising,  and  various  other 
objects  of  usefulness  which  the  curator  of 
an  up-to-date  commercial  museum  will 
gather  together  for  the  study  and  observa- 
tion of  the  students,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  teaching  force.  Here  will  be  found  a 
factor  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
successful  and  practical  preparation  of  com- 
mercial teachers. 

The  whole  teaching  force  must  be  prop- 
erly inoculated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
virus  which  shall  come  from  the  business 
world  in  the  form  of  lectures,  public  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  upon  business  topics 
by  representative  and  successful  leaders  of 
the  mercantile  world.  The  services  of  such 
men  must  be  constantly  sought  for,  so  that 
their  wisdom  and  service  may  inspire  all. 
In  this  matter,  the  larger  the  city,  the  more 
diversified  the  interests  which  may  be 
appealed  to,  and  the  more  surely  practical 
will  be  the  advice  of  the  leaders  who  shall 
be  persuaded  to  give  forth  to  others  the 
reasons  for  their  great  success  In  We,  or 
their  views  upon  matters  of  current  interest. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  upon  "Finance,"  John 

A.  McCall  upon  "Insurance,"  Pres.  Charles 
M.  Schwab  upon  the  "Steel  Interest,"  Post- 
master Cornelius  Van  Cott  upon  "Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,"  Collector  George 
R.  Bidwell  upon  the  "Customs  Service  and 
the  Practical  Side  of  the  Tariff,"  Robert  C 
Ogden,  of  the  firm  of  John  Wanamaker  & 
Co.,  upon  "Dry  Goods  from  the  Retail 
Standpoint,"  Pres.  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  of  H. 

B.  Claflin  Co.,  upon  "Dry  Goods  from  the 
Wholesale  Standpoint,"  Henry  H.  Vree- 
land,  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,  upon  "City  Transit,'* 
Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  upon  "Rail- 
ways in  General,"  Vernon  H.  Brown, 
General  Agent  of  the  Cunard  Line  Steam- 
ship Co.,  upon  "Ocean  Transportation," 
Comptroller  B.  S.  Coler  upon  "Corporation 
Accounting  and  City  Finances,"  are  some 
of  the  men  and  topics  of  interest  that  will 
yield  help  and  guidance  to  the  progressive 
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teacher  of  commercial  subjects,  who  will 
thus  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  most  im- 
proved business  methods  and  practices,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  students  will  be  in- 
spired towards  the  same  future  of  success 
which  has  characterized  these  merchant 
princes  who  are  so  widely  known  and 
respected. 

One  further  means  of  preparation  for 
teachers  will  be  found  in  the  Commercial 
High  School  itself.  Some  of  the  best  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  whole  course, 
and  who  have  later  been  graduated  from 
college  or  normal  school,  will  be  found 
equipped  to  go  to  any  part  of  our  great 
country,  and  teach  in  the  more  newly  estab- 
lished commercial  schools,  and  so  the  leaven 
of  the  work  done  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Commerce  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Wash- 
ingtonj  and  other  cities,  will  spread  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  we  shall  have  as 
a  resultant,  a  great  educational  uplift  of  the 
business  equipment  of  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  always,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  the  work  of  the  higher  commercial 
education  is  not  to  train  specialists.  The 
graduates  of  even  the  more  pretentious 
and  ambitious  schools  of  commerce  will 
not  be  certified  public  accountants,  Chem- 
ists, mathematicians,  or  linguists,  but 
practical    young   men   of   broad   culture, 


equipped  with  a  stock  of  common  sense 
and  administrative  ability,  as  shall  fit 
them  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  the 
mercantile  world,  and  in  time,  to  rise 
to  the  highest  places  in  our  business  com- 
munities. 

To  briefly  summarize,  I  have  tried  to  pr-i- 
sent  the  following  propositions : 

(i)  All  .teachers  must  be  preeminently 
men  of  sound  judgment,  and  endowed  with 
practical  common  sense. 

(2)  They  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
trained  in  correct  pedagogic  methods,  both 
as  regards  instruction  and  discipline. 

(3)  Most  of  the  teachers  do  not  need 
preliminary  commercial  experience. 

(4)  Commercial  bibliography  will  be  a 
factor  of  distinct  success. 

(5)  A  commercial  museum  has  features 
of  helpful  interest  which  every  true  teacher 
will  use  in  preparation  of  his  work  of  in- 
struction. 

(6)  Lectures  and  conferences  at  frequent 
intervals  with  leading  business  men,  will 
be  found  valuable  helps  toward  proper 
preparation. 

(7)  Commercial  high  schools  themselves 
will  in  time  equip  men,  who  after  proper 
collegiate  or  academic  training,  will  be  well 
prepared  to  go  forth  as  successful  teachers. 


School  Men  of  the   Hour 


PRESIDENT  M.  WOOLSEY  STRYKER 

(For  portrait  aee.front^cover) 


A  S  evidence  of  what  strength  of  mind 
'^  on  the  part  of  one  person  can  do, 
we  have  the  prominence  that  has  come 
within  the  last  year  to  Hamilton  College, 
located  in  this  State,  through  the  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary 
of  War,  to  this  college  where  his  father 
taught  and  beneath  whose  walls  the 
family    for    two    generations    has    been 


reared.  But  Hamilton  College  itself, 
in  its  traditions  and  its  work,  is  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  and  esteem  the 
public  may  give  to  it.  Its  birth, 
hard  on  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  is  emphasized  by  the  choice 
of  its  students  for  their  college  color — 
the  "Blue  and  Buff."  Since  its  organiza- 
tion  it  has   steadily  aimed   at  thorough 
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scholarship  on  the  old  humanitarian 
ideals;  but  it  has  laid  special  emphasis 
upon  English  composition  and  upon 
oratory.  Consequently,  just  as  we  find 
the  man  from  Union  succeeding  in  poli- 
tics, from  Cornell  in  engineering,  Ham- 
ilton's sons  have  for  at  least  a  half  cen- 
tury been  famous  as  pulpit  orators, 
literary  leaders,  and  public  speakers. 
Henry  Frinjc  and  others  in  the  pulpit, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  to-day 
Henry  K.  Webster  of  Merwin-Webster 
fame  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  Joseph 
R.  Hawley  and  Elihu  Root  in  the  public 
forum  are  types  of  these.  Much  of  Ham- 
ilton's success  in  this  line  has  been  due 
to  its  good  fortune  in  having  as  presi- 
dents men  who  appreciated  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  thorough  work  on  a  sound 
curriculum,  a  college  should  have  some 
special  bent  in  which  its  students  should 
receive  special  training.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  when  several  years 
ago  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  presidency, 
that  M.  W.  Stryker,  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  America's  eloquent  schol- 
ars should  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
place.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for 
Doctor  Stryker  to  make,  to  leave  a  mag- 
nificent church,  wherein  he  spoke  in 
reality  to  a  city  of  millions,  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  rearing  of  men  in  a 
small  New  York  State  village.  That 
this  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain  it  is 
pleasing  to  state  is  shown  in  the  growth 
in  numbers  and  prestige  of  Hamilton  in 
the  last  decade. 

Doctor  Stryker  was  born  at  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  January  7,  1851,  and  is  therefore  a 
native  of  the  Empire  state.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College  in  1872,  and 
from  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in 
1876.  His  eminence  as  a  scholar  and 
theologian  has  been  recognized  by  Ham- 
ilton College,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  by  Lafayette  College 
which  has  given  him  the  degree  LL.D. 
He  was  married  in   1876  to  Miss  Clara 


Elizabeth  Goss  of  Aubunn.  As  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  he  has  won  attention,  hav- 
ing been  a  pastor  of  churches  in  Auburn, 
Ithaca,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Chicago,  111. 
He  is  a  student  of  hymnology  and  has 
written  both  hymns  and  poems.  He  has 
been  president  of  Hamilton  College  since 
1892. 

His  public  addresses  are  numerous,  and 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects  that 
have  commanded  wide  attention  for  their 
high  scholarship,  purity  and  beauty  of 
language  and  excellence  of  delivery.  Per- 
haps the  most  effective  of  all  was  the  ad- 
dress on  Lincoln  on  the  deceased  Presi- 
dent's birthday  at  New  York  a  few  years 
ago. 


ARTHUR  M.  WRIGHT 

DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT    NEW    YORK    STATE 

\A/E  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  ap- 
proval of  the  idea  that  most  men  come 
to  the  front  because  they  deserve  to.  One 
can  not  look  into  the  case  of  any  man  in 
high  station  without  finding  that  back  of 
him  is  a  record  of  work  and  achievement 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  his  advancement 
Very  often  too  we  find  that  his  success  is 
not  merely  the  result  of  his  own  efforts,  but 
of  a  preparation  resulting  from  an  atmos- 
phere created  by  the  family  from  whence 
he  came. 

When  State  Superintendent  Skinner  an- 
nounced that  he  had  appointed  Chief  In- 
spector of  Compulsory  Education,  Arthur 
M.  Wright,  to  succeed  Howard  J.  Rogers 
as  Second  Deputy  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  school  men  of  the  State,  know- 
ing of  Mr.  Wright's  arduous  and  excellent 
work  in  organizing  and  making  effective 
the  compulsory  education  work  of  the 
State,  recognized  the  promotion  as  deserv- 
ing and  fit.  Those  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wright  know  also  his  appointment 
had  back  of  it  a  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  class  room  and  supervisory  teaching 
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in  various  lines  of  educational  work  and  in 
different  fields  of  educational  activity.  Not 
many,  however,  know  that  the  appointment 
was  a  tribute  to  nearly  a  hundred  years 
faithful  and  intelligent  training  of  the 
youth  of  this  State  on  the  part  of  the  family 
of  which  Mr.  Wright  is  a  member.  His 
father  and  uncle  were  both  teachers;  one 
for  forty-eight  years  and  the  other  for  fifty- 
seven  years  taught  in  the  schools  and  acad- 
emies of  this  State.  Long  before  they  had 
laid  off  their  armor,  Superintendent  Wright 
had  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  was  adding 


ARTHUR  M.  WRIGHT 

his  efforts  to  theirs.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  add  to  the  general  appreciation  and 
satisfaction  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
selection. 

Superintendent  Arthur  M.  Wright  resides 
at  Waterville,  Oneida  County,  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  resident  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  born  in  Wyoming  County  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  the 
class  of  1872.  After  graduation  he  worked 
for  two  years  as  a  civil  engineer  and  then 


became  the  principal  of  the  Skaneateles 
Union  Free  School.  He  served  there  for 
seven  years,  and  left  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Union  High  School  at  Moravia, 
Cayuga  County,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  was  next  the  principal  of  the 
Union  School  at  Waterville.  After  seven 
years  in  this  school  he  left  to  engage  with 
Ginn  &  Co.  and  Butler  &  Co.,  school  text- 
book publishers,  whom  he  represented  from 
1891  to  1894.  Thus  at  no  time  since  his 
first  school  experience,  two  years  after 
graduation  from  college,  has  Prof.  Wright 
ceased  to  be  in  touch  with  educators  and 
the  Cilucational  thought  of  the  State.  He 
was  appointed  an  institute  conductor  under 
State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  James  F. 
Crooker  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
department  ever  since. 

In  1895,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  and 
organized  the  method  of  administering 
that  branch  of  the  State's  supervision  of 
schools,  which  has  brought  about  a 
greatly  increased  attendance  of  children 
upon  the  public  school  sessions  through- 
out the  State. 


THB  NSW  YEAR 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight, 
With  glad  days  and  sad  days  and  bad  days, 
which  never 
Shall  visit   us  more  with  their  bloom  and 

their  blight, 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  go  since  we  cannot  relieve  them — 
Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone; 

God  in  his  mercy  receive,  forgive  them; 
Only  the  new  days  are  our  own — 
To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain; 

And  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  old  sinning, 
And  puzzles  forecasted  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day  and  begin  again. 
— Susan  Coolidge. 
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TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Happiest  he  of  human  race. 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way. 

Love  and  patience  conquer  soon  or  late. 
-Whittier. 


Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that 
toil. — Goldsmith, 


You  can  help  your  fellowmen.  You 
must  help  your  fellowmen.  But  the  only 
way  you  can  help  them  is  by  being  the 
noblest  and  the  best  man  that  it  is  pos- 
sensible  for  you  to  be. — Phillips  Brooks. 


In  discussing  "Why  teachers  fail,"  it  will 
be  remembered  that  by  failure  here  is  not 
meant  the  mere  failure  of  re-election,  but  a 
more  disastrous  one,  the  failure  to  give  to 
boys  and  girls  that  uplift  and  real  spiritual 
touch  to  which  they  are  entitled. — Selected, 


"As  is  the  principal  so  are  the  teachers.'' 
If  the  managing  director  in  a  school  or 
city  is  sluggish  and  inert,  the  work  of 
the  schools  will  be  characterized  by  lack 
of  progressiveness.  The  spirit  of  the 
principal  and  superintendent  should  be 
one  of  co-operation,  sympathy,  and  frank- 
ness.— Associate  Supt.  A.  W.  Edson. 


If  I  were  to  name  one  product  of  vice 
or  crime  that  would  nearest  touch  the 
heart  of  all  good  people,  I  would  say  the 
neglected  child.  Give  me  the  child,  and 
the  State  may  have  the  man.  Every  case 
of  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  some  neg- 
lected child.  And  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  the  neglected  child  frequently  comes 
from  homes  of  poverty. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 


Experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  literary  com- 


petency, aptness  to  teach,  and  the  power 
to  manage  and  govern  a  school  suc- 
cessfully. They  are  independent  quali- 
fications; yet  a  marked  deficiency  in 
any  one  of  the  three  renders  the  others 
nearly  valueless.  In  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary management  of  a  school,  how  much 
judgment  is  demanded  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes  so  that  no  pupil  shall  either 
be  clogged  and  retarded,  or  hurried  for- 
ward with  injudicious  speed,  by  being 
matched  with  an  unequal  yoke-fellow! — 
Selected. 


No  man  goes  slow  if  he  has  the  chance 
of  going  fast,  no  man  stops  to  talk  if  he  can 
talk  walking,  no  man  walks  if  he  can  ride 
in  a  trolley  car,  no  one  goes  to  a  trolley  car 
if  he  can  get  a  convenient  steam  car,  and 
by  and  by  no  one  will  go  in  a  steam  car  if 
he  can  be  shot  through  a  pneumatic  tube. 
No  one  writes  with  his  own  hand  if  he  can 
dictate  to  a  stenographer,  no  one  dictates 
if  he  can  telegraph,  no.  one  telegraphs  if  he 
can  telephone,  and  by  and  by  when  the  spirit 
of  American  invention  has  brought  wireless 
telegraphy  into  thorough  condition,  a  man 
will  simply  sit  with  his  mouth  at  one  hole 
and  his  ear  at  another,  and  do  business  with 
the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  few  seconds. 
which  the  same  machine  will  copy  and 
preserve  in  letter  books  and  ledgers.  It  is 
the  American's  regret  that  at  present  he  can 
do  nothing  with  his  feet  while  he  is  listen- 
ing at  the  telephone,  but  doubtless  some 
employment  will  be  found  for  them  in  the 
coming  age. — Ian  Maclaren. 


When  the  name  and  exploits  of  a  hero 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  it  is  the 
time  to  make  the  conception  of  the  person 
so  vivid  that  it  will  not  soon  be  lost.  To 
do  this,  appoint  readings  from  what  refer- 
ence books  you  have,  assigning  one  passage 
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to  a  group  of  five,  another  to  a  second 
group,  perhaps  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
subjett  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  At  the  next 
recitation  have  one  passage  read,  portions 
of  it  being  given  by  each  of  the  group  to 
which  it  was  assigned.  This  will  be  a  good 
reading  exercise.  Praise  anyone  who 
brings  in  a  fine  passage  not  assigned  by  you. 
Follow  the  reading  exercise  by  having  an 
oral  sketch  of  the  hero,  a  written  one  to  be 
handed  in  later.  The  following  outline  may 
be  placed  on  the  board  as  an  aid  in  giving 
the  sketch : 

1.  Birth  and  parentage. 

2.  Training  and  education. 

3.  Disposition  and  character. 

4.  Military  characteristics. 

5.  Exploits. 

6.  Public  estimation. 


Let  each  teacher  answer,  and  answer  in 
such  a  way  that  the  danger  may  be  avoided. 
— Supervisor  G.  E.  Maxwell. 


Teachers  fail  because  of : 

1.  Too  low  ideals,  and  failure  to  realize 
the  real  purpose  of  school  and  of  life. 

2.  No  sympathy  with  children,  looking 
upon  them  as  so  many  articles  of  trade,  or 
so  many  logs. 

3.  Failure  to  realize  the  immense  value 
of  personality  and  failure  to  prepare,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  exert  a  wholesome  and 
inspiring  influence. 

4.  No  appreciation  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  unim- 
portant points  receiving  as  much  attention 
as  the  ones  which  are  vital. 

5.  Neglect  of  synthetic  teaching,  leaving 
the  subject  matter  in  a  scattered  rather  than 
a  compact  and  unified  form. 

6.  Permitting  outside  matters  to  control 
attention.  Teachers  have  one  day  in  each 
week  and  three  months  in  the  year  for  out- 
side matters.  Their  real  working  time 
ought  to  be  given  wholly  to  their  pupils. 

7.  Satisfaction  with  self  and  present 
methods ;  lack  of  ambition  to  grow. 

Why  does  the  teacher  so  easily  grow  self- 
satisfied,  and  how  may  the  danger  be 
avoided  ? 


The  youthful  mind  is  in  a  plastic  con- 
dition, susceptible  of  readily  receiving  im- 
pressions, and  the  memory  is  so  retentive 
that  impressions  formed  will  have  a  potent 
influence  in  determining  the  future  of  the 
child.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  moment 
that  children  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
fully-developed  men  and  women.  How  boys 
and  girls  were  licensed  to  teach  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  is  not  difficult  to  determine, 
but  that  they  are  allowed  to  teach  at  present 
with  our  educational  equipment  and  environ- 
ment seems  extremely  perplexing.  In  this 
respect  we  stand  alone  among  the  profes- 
sions, though  our  work  is  second  to  no  other 
in  importance.  V/ho  ever  heard  of  a  full- 
fledged  clergyman  under  twenty-one?  No 
one  is  permitted  to  be  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  a 
lawyer,  a  councillor,  a  school  trustee,  or  a 
voter  until  he  has  attained  his  majority. 
The  laws  of  our  land  will  not  allow  the  most 
cultured  to  vote  until  they  are  twenty-one, 
yet  in  many  instances  they  are  voting  for 
bonuses  and  other  matters  involving  no 
moral  issue,  or  for  persons  whose  chief  duty 
is  to  supervise  the  making  of  roads  and  the 
building  of  sidewalks.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  physical  training  of  our  youth  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  supervision  of  the  high- 
ways and  byways  in  our  towns  and  villages. 
What  parent  having  the  highest  welfare  of 
his  child  at  heart  would  think  of  having  him 
placed  under  a  boy  or  girl  as  his  moral  and 
intellectual  guide? — Canadian  Teacher, 


"When  illnesses  are  caused  by  disobedi- 
ence to  the  perfect  laws  of  Nature,  a  steady, 
careful  obedience  to  these  laws  will  bring  us 
to  a  healthful  state  again. 

"Nature  is  so  wonderfully  kind  that  if 
we  go  one-tenth  of  the  way,  she  will  help 
us  the  other  nine-tenths.    Indeed  she  seems 
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to  be  watching  and  hoping  for  a  place  to 
get  in,  so  quickly  does  she  take  possession 
of  us,  if  we  do  but  turn  toward  her  ever  so 
little. 

"But  instead  of  adopting  her  simple  laws 
and  following  quietly  her  perfect  way,  we 
try  every  artificial  means  to  gain  a  rapid 
transit  back  to  her  dominion,  and  succeed 
only  in  getting  farther  away  from  her. 

"Where  is  the  use  of  taking  medicines 
to  .give  us  new  strength,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  steadily  disobeying  the  very 
laws  from  the  observance  of  which  alone 
the  strength  can  come? 

"No  medicine  can  work  in  a  man's  body 
while  the  man's  habits  are  constantly  coun- 
teracting it.  More  harm  than  good  is  done 
in  the  end, 

"Where  is  the  use  of  all  the  quieting 
medicines,  if  we  only  quiet  our  nerves  in 
order  that  we  may  continue  to  misuse  them 
without  their  crying  out? 

"They  will  cry  out  sooner  or  later;  for 
Nature  who  is  so  quick  to  help  us  to  the 
true  way  of  living,  loses  patience  at  last, 
and  her  punishments  are  justly  severe. 
Or,  we  might  better  say,  a  law  is  fixed  and 
immovable,  and  if  we  disobey  and  continue 
to  disobey  it,  we  suflFer  the  consequences." 
— From  Annie  Payson  Call's  '*Power 
Through  Repose" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  an  editorial  in  the 
Educational  Review,  in  which  is  endorsed 
the  thought  that  there  is  in  existence  a  body 
of  educational  principles  and  laws,  recogni- 
tion of  which  should  rightfully  be  demanded 
of  every  one  who  pretends  to  be  able  to 
treat  of  any  phase  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  constant  complaints  against 
educational  papers  and  discussions  is  that 
they  take  up  every  topic  as  if  nothing  were 
known  and  nothing  settled  either  in  prln- 
dple  or  by  experience.  It  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  complaint  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  founded,  and  that  the  fault 
complained  of  is  due  to  lack  of  educational 


scholarship.  A  college  president  is  asked 
to  discuss  the  elective  system,  a  college  pro- 
fessor to  criticise  a  curriculum,  a  superin- 
tendent to  grade  and  promote,  a  prin;  ipal 
to  pass  judgment  on  two  sets  of  reading 
books,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  opinions 
given  flow  straight  from  the  emptiness  of 
the  speaker's  head.  If  one  may  judge  from 
the  average  papers  presented  at  our  more 
important  educational  gatherings  or  from 
the  articles  contributed  by  teachers  of  more 
or  less  prominence  in  the  liteiary  periodi- ' 
cals,  the  most  unusual  su;*  in  the  writer's 
preparation  is  to  consult  the  literature  of  the 
subject  and  to  weigh  carefully  the  results 
of  experience  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
papers  represent,  therefore,  the  writer's 
more  or  less  influential  preference,  or  his 
more  or  less  refined  taste  but  nothing  more 
As  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  they  are  valueless. 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  completion  by 
some  patient  scholar  of  the  monumental 
task  of  making  a  critical  educational  bibli- 
ography which  shall  include  the  invaluable 
papers  immersed  in  journals  and  proceed- 
ings. Much  of  the  best  literature  of  educa- 
tion is  in  that  form.  The  charge  that 
America  has  made  no  contributions  to  edu- 
cational theory,  for  example,  is  one  that  is 
due  to  lack  of  scholarship.  The  person 
making  the  charge  does  not  know  where 
the  contributions  are  to  be  found. — Phila- 
delphia Teacher. 


We  are  seeking  for  uniformity  in  require- 
ments for  college  entrance.  There  is  to  be 
uniformity  in  each  and  every  institute — one 
model  for  all.  The  same  questions  are  sub- 
mitted for  the  examination  of  teachers 
whether  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  the 
common  school  or  the  university.  We  al- 
ready have  in  several  states  a  strict  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  and  it  is  almost  a 
penal  offense  to  use  any  other  than  the  one 
prescribed.  In  our  larger  cities  uniform 
rules  and  regulations  fetter  the  teacher  at 
every  step.    Uniformity  in  discipline;  uni- 
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formity  in  methods — uniformity  every- 
where;  uniformity  runs  mad. 

Then  we  have  manuals  which  direct  the 
teacher  and  guide  every  step.  Manuals  for 
physical  culture ;  manuals  for  nature  study ; 
manuals  for  child  study — manuals  for  every 
subject  in  the  course.  Armed  with  a  manual 
and  a  course  of  study  the  teacher  feels  coni- 
petent  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  any 
branch.  A  manufacturer  once  said,  "What 
I  am  seeking  now  is  a  machine  so  perfect 
that  a  fool  can  run  it."  We  seem  to  be  aim- 
ing at  the  same  end  in  school  affairs. 

What  a  teacher  who  desires  to  live  and 
grow  said  the  other  day  in  conversation  is 
literally  true :  "I  woukUike  to  be  permitted 
to  use  my  brains  in  school  matters,  but  if 
I  did  I  should  lose  my  position  in  six 
months."  Everything  is  made  to  hand,  cut 
and  dried,  ready  to  be  dished  out,  so  many 
spoonfuls  at  each  meal. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  at  least  long 
enough  for  consideration  of  some  important 
points.  I  have  been  asked  many  times  to 
make  a  course  of  study  for  "our  high 
school."    My  answer  has  always  been  some- 


thing like  this :  "I  do  not  know  the  condi- 
tions of  your  school,  and  am  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  surroundings.  I  would  not 
prepare  such  a  course  for  any  school  until 
I  had  had  a  year's  experience  in  it." 

Every  school  has  its  individuality,  and 
it  must  be  respected  in  making  a  course  of 
study  which  can  be  carried  out  intelligently. 
If  I  were  again  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
the  schools  in  a  city  or  a  town  I  would  fix 
upon  a  minimum  in  each  study  to  be 
attained  in  every  grade,  so  that  pupils  mov- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
might  find  a  place  without  loss  of  time. 
Beyond  that  I  would  leave  each  school  free 
to  do  as  much  as  could  be  well  done.  Chil- 
dren who  come  from  families  where  books 
and  the  best  influences  are  found  should 
have  liberty  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  the 
circumstances  would  admit.  Children  from 
families  in  which  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  improvement  should  not  be  compelled 
to  cover  so  much  ground  in  the  text-books 
that  no  time  is  allowed  for  work  in  general 
culture  which  they  so  much  need. — Henry 
Tobin. 


CHAMPLAIN   PASSING   LACHINE   RAPIDS 
Prom  Baldwin's  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest.  Courtesy  of  the  American  Book  Company 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No.  3 

EDWARD  FUTTERER,   SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,  ALBANY,   N.   Y. 


Head  and  chest  tones, — Children  have 
but  two  registers,  head  and  chest  called  thin 
and  thick  tones.  By  far  the  more  important 
are  the  head  or  thin  tones.  They  require 
great  care  and  considerable  drill. 

"How  to  distinguish  the  thin  tones'' — ^Ask 
the  pupils  to  sing  8.  with  "coo." 


This  exercise  should  be  sung  three  or 
four  times  in  one  breath  as  softly  as  possi- 
ble. The  teacher  may  use  one  day  a ;  the 
next  day  some  other  vowel  00.  o.  etc. 

Chest  (thick)  tones, — Chest  tones  are  the 
lower  or  speaking  tones  of  the  child's  vwcc. 
To  distinguish  these,  ask  the  pupils  to  sing 
"I."  in  the  key  of  C. 


then  sing  to  F.,  fifth  line,  very  softly. 


i 


-^-^ 


Sing  also  the  remaining  tones  of  the  scale 
descending  very  slowly.  This  should  be 
done  with  the  same  quality  of  tone,  namely, 
thin  tone. 

If  the  pupils  experience  any  difficulty  in 
singing  F.  on  fifth  line,  have  them  hum  it 
at  first.  This  seldom  fails.  Any  teacher 
who  has  a  musical  ear  can  quickly  distin- 
guish the  head  (thin)  tones  from  the  chest 
(thick)  tone. 

The  head  tones  will  always  be  flute-like 
and  clear. 

Daily  drill  exercises — 


Then  have  them  sing  loudly  the  scale 
ascending. 

You  will  hear  thick,  harsh,  and  unpleas- 
ant tones.  These  tones  must  always  be  sung 
as  softly  as  possible.  If  force  is  used,  it  will 
ruin  the  head  tones. 

W.  H.  Leib  in  speaking  of  children's 
voices  says  that  until  they  have  passed  the 
time  of  mutation,  and  have  become  well 
settled  in  the  normal  condition  pertaining 
to  manhood  or  womanhood,  power  should 
not  be  sought  or  demanded  in  their  singing, 
but  only  tenderness  and  grace.  Power  in 
vocal  utterance  appertains  only  to  the  well 
trained  artist  of  mature  physical  develop- 
ment. 

To  cultivate  an  easy  flowing,  pure  and 
pleasant  quality  of  voice  should  be  the  am- 
bition of  every  teacher. 
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"Major  scale  extended  downward. 
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Tuning  of  voices  or  setting  the  intervals 
of  the  sounds  of  the  scale  in  the  proper 
position. 

Exercises  to  go  out  of  the  scale. 

878 — 8781278 — 8782378 
878233778—878234578 
876678—87655678 
8583478—8675832478 


-Means  below  8. 


Exercises  for  two  pointers. 
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PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE   C.    HAILES,    DRAWING    MASTER,  ALBANY,   K.   Y. 

Number  III 


Freehand  Perspective 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  study  of  art  because  we 
are    influenced   by   our   knowledge  rather 
than  our  sight. 

To  eliminate  all  technicalities,  perspective 
is  the  art  of  representing  three  dimensions 
on  a  surface  which  has  but  two  dimensions. 


It  is  the  art  of  representing  distances  for- 
ward and  backward  on  planes  which  have 
no  distances  in  those  directions.  I  have  tried 
faithfully  for  twenty-five  years  to  teach 
freehand  perspective  by  use  of  devices  and 
without  teaching  rules,  but  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  rules  assist  the  student  to  see 
things  properly. 
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The  rules  will  tell  the  student  what  to 
look  for  and  the  devices  will  verify  the 
rules. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  foundation  princi- 
ples which  must  be  understood  and  which 
must  be  thoroughly  explained: 

There  are  two  causes  which  make  lines 
and  planes  to  appear  shorter  than  their 
actual  dimensions.  The  first  cause  is  dis- 
tance; the  second  cause  is  foreshortening 
or  turning  away  from  the  eye. 

Every  child  knows  that  the  farther  an 
object  is  placed  from  the  observer,  the 
smaller  it  appears.  That  is,  they  know  it 
when  the  distance  is  considerable,  but  when 
the  distance  is  slight  it  is  not  readily  ob- 
served, unless  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
a  device.  The  usual  way  is  to  take  meas- 
urements by  means  of  a  pencil  held  with 
the  arm  extended,  but  teachers  will  find  the 
following  method  much  more  successful: 
Let  the  pupil  hold  two  twelve  inch  rules  in 
a  horizontal  position  directly  in  front  and 
on  a  level  with  the  eye.  One  rule  should 
be  directly  in  front  of  the  other  and  about 
a  foot  from  it.  The  difference  in  the  ap- 
parent lengths  will  be  readily  seen  and 
measured  on  the  nearer  rule. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  in  teach- 
ing foreshortening.  Place  the  two  rules 
together  in  a  horizontal  position  and  on  a 
level  with  the  eye  directly  in  front.  Hold 
the  left  ends  together  with  the  left  hand 
and  then  with  the  right  turn  the  hack  rule 
away  from  the  eye.  Sight  over  the  top  of 
the  front  ruler  and  the  difference  in  the 
apparent  lengths  will  be  easily  seen.  Do 
not  forget  to  tell  the  students  that  this  turn- 
ing away  from  the  eye  is  called  fore- 
shortening. 

These  two  rules,  distance  and  foreshorten- 
ing, are  really  the  keys  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion. All  the  other  rules  are  derived  from 
them. 

No  line  can  ever  look  longer  than  it  really 
is,  but  it  may  look  shorter.  A  line  which  is 
turned  away  from  the  eye  is  said  to  be 


retreating.  Manipulate  a  stick  before  the 
class  and  demonstrate  to  them  that  vertical 
lines  never  retreat  no  matter  where  they 
may  be  placed.  All  other  lines  may  be  re- 
treating or  not.  Now  teach  that  all  lines 
which  retreat  appear  changed  in  direction, 
e,  g.j  a  horizontal  line  which  retreats  no 
longer  looks  horizontal.  It  appears  in  some 
other  position.  It  may  even  look  vertical 
if  it  is  directly  in  front  of  the  observer  and 
above  or  below  the  eye  and  retreating 
directly. 

Since  a  vertical  line  never  retreats,  it 
follows  that  a  line  which  is  vertical  always 
appears  vertical. 

One  of  the  most  important  sub-rules  is, 
parallel  lines  retreating  from  the  eye  appear 
to  converge.  How  could  they  look  parallel? 
The  two  farther  ends  could  not  look  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  nearer  ends  and 
it  follows  that,  if  their  lines  extend  from 
a  greater  to  a  lesser  distance,  they  could 
not  appear  parallel. 

Reason  it  out  with  the  children  and  tell 
them  what  to  look  for.  Take  a  chalk  box. 
Remove  the  cover  and  bottom ;  then  hold  it 
horizontally  before  the  class  with  an  open- 
ing toward  them.  They  will  be  able  to  see 
through  the  opening  next  them  not  only  the 
rear  opening,  which  will  appear  smaller, 
but  they  will  be  able  to  see  all  the  sides  of 
the  box  also.  They  will  see  the  upper  lines 
converging  downward  toward  the  upper 
line  of  the  rear  opening  and  the  lower  lines 
converging  upward  toward  the  lower  line 
of  the  rear  opening. 

They  will  see  plenty  more  if  the  teacher 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  what 
is  to  be  seen.  Put  the  following  diagram  on 
the  blackboard.  You  can  teach  every  rule 
governing  straight  lines  in  parallel  per- 
spective from  it.  It  represents  the  interior 
of  a  room. 

The  vertical  sides  of  the  room,  the  door- 
casings,  window  frames  and  the  hanging 
gas-pipe  are  all  represented  as  vertical  lines. 
The  parallel  boards  of  the  floor,  the  tops 
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and  bottoms  of  windows  and  doors  and 
lines,  made  by  the  ceiling  meeting  the  side- 


r\.  ^ 

ttfc^ 


walls,  are  all  represented  as  converging 
lines.  The  cross  in  the  back  of  the  room 
represents  the  center  of  vision  on  a  level 
with  the  eye.  The  middle  board  on  the 
floor  is  represented  as  perfectly  vertical. 
The  boards  on  the  left  illustrate  the  rule 
"A  horizontal  line  below  the  level  of  the 
eye  and  retreating  appears  as  a  right  oblique 
line  with  the  farther  end  the  higher, 
etc.,  etc." 

After  explaining  the  rules  of  perspective 
relating  to  straight  lines,  choose  a  simple 
rectangular  object.  If  a  single  model  is 
to  be  used  for  an  entire  class,  it  should  be 
large.  A  soap-box  will  do  very  nicely.  If 
several  models  are  used,  nothing  better  can 
be  found  for  a  beginning,  than  chalk  boxes. 
Do  not  put  a  model  on  the  blackboard,  for 
the  children  will  simply  copy  your  work. 
Do  not  draw  at  all  for  them,  but  you  may 
criticise  their  work  after  they  have  pro- 
duced it. 

You  will  have  to  exercise  plenty  of 
patience  while  teaching  freehand  perspec- 
tive. For  after  you  have  labored  with  all 
your  concentrated  energy,  your  pupils  will 
still  persist  in  breaking  every  rule  and  show- 
ing all  invisible  parts. 

Some  years  ago  I  invented  and  patented 
a  little  device  to  assist  in  teaching  perspec- 
tive. It  is  known  as  the  Hailes'  Perspective 
Drawing  Screen.  I  have  done  some  splen- 
did work  with  it  and  would  recommend  it 
to  others.     It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  tough 


cardboard  10x16  inches,  folded  upon  its 
shorter  diameter,  and  when  in  use  it  is 
stood  upon  its  edge  opened  at  an  angle  of 
ninety  degrees.  One  side  is  perforated  with 
48  square  openings,  leaving  cross  lines  at 
intervals  of  one  inch,  which  constitute  the 
"sighting  member."  A  series  of  seven  nar- 
row slots  one  inch  apart  are  cut  through  the 
back,  making  the  "marking  member"  or 
stencil  which  is  used  for  checking  the  paper 
on  which  the  drawing  is  to  be  made.  The 
object  is  viewed  through  the  "sighting 
member"  and  the  student,  by  observing  the 
lines  that  cross  it,  is  enabled  to  follow  the 
corresponding  lines  upon  his  paper. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  It 
demonstrates  every  rule  of  perspective.  It 
is  effective,  simple  and  cheap. 

The  next  number  will  be  a  continuation  of 
this  subject. 


HISTORY  LITERATURE  COURSE 

At  Albany  Teachers'  TrainiQg  School 

PREPARED  BY  PRIN.  C  E.  FRANKLIN  AND  ASSISTANTS 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  work 
practicable  in  an  average  graded  school. 
It  is  done  in  the  form  of  afternoon 
talks  of  ten  minutes,  the  "Morning 
Talks"  being  devoted  to  Nature  .Study. 
The  talks  are  preferably,  though  not 
necessarily,  given  the  first  period  of  the 
afternoon.  At  times,  when  practicable, 
the  Literature  is  an  application  of  the 
Nature  lesson  of  the  morning  talk.  Both 
morning  and  afternoon  talks  are  the  main 
part  of  the  language  work  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  oral  discussions,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
written  reproductions,  being  considered 
preferable  to  set  language  lessons,  though 
the  teacher  aims  in  these  talks  and  re- 
productions to  bring  out  the  language 
points  called  for  by  the  city  course  of 
study  for  the  respective  grades.  In  the 
intermediate    grades    the    work    is    still 
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taught  through  "afternoon  talks/'  the  sub- 
ject matter  being  made  the  basis  for 
the  written  language  or  composition 
work.  Thus  the  children,  when  told  to 
write,  have  something  to  write  about. 
Further,  each  child  is  allowed  to  write 
about  that  phase  or  part  of  the  subject 
that  interests  him  most. 

Of  course  teachers  are- not  expected  to 
cover  the  whole  list  given  for  each  grade. 
The  largest  freedom  is  allowed  each 
teacher  in  selecting  what  and  what 
amount  of  the  given  subject  matter  she 
will  use.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
stories  from  Bible  history  customarily 
included  in  such  lists,  are  omitted,  such 
as  Daniel  and  the  Lions,  Moses  the  Law 
Giver,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  deference  to  the 
fact  that  the  school  is  attended  by  chil- 
dren of  all  creeds,  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jewish,  etc.  The  teachers  of  the  Training 
School — ^all  earnest,  brave,  broad  women 
were  unanimous  in  asking  that  they  be 
not  required  to  include  these  and  that 
they  be  left  to  the  home  or  the  Sunday 
school. 

Many  of  the  myths,  usually  found  in 
such  courses,  are  also  omitted.  It  was 
decided  that  some  of  these  for  the  intelli- 
gent treatment  require  explanations  or 
occasional  reference  to  certain  functions 
and  relations  of  human  life  which  it  is 
as  undesirable  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  with  young  children  in  a  public 
school.  Not  to  treat  these  subjects  in- 
telligently is  wasteful  of  time  and  leaves 
the  children  with  false,  ridiculous  notions 
as  to  the  powers,  functions  and  relations 
of  God  and  man. — C.  E.  Franklin,  Editor. 

History  of  Literature 
First  Grade 

Apollo  and  Clytie. 
Anxious  Leaf. 
The  Three  Bears. 
The  Flowers'  Helpers. 
A  Caterpillar's  Story. 


The  Chestnut  Ladies. 
Bom  in  Prison. 
The  Acorn  Children. 
How  the  Oak  Became  King. 
The  Willow  and  the  Bee. 
How  the  West  Wind  Helped  Dandelion. 
The  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig. 
Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 
The  Pea  Blossom. 
National  Holidays. 

Primitive   Home   Life    (Hiawatha's   Wig- 
wam). 
The  First  Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving  Story. 
The  Discontented  Pine. 
The  Fairy's  New  Year's  Gift. 
The  Waterdrop's  Story. 
The  Snowflake's  Story. 
The  First  Flag. 
A  Story  of  a  Leaf. 
Story  of  a  Morning  Glory  Seed. 
Story  of  a  Bean. 
What  Robin  Saw. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
A  Legend  of  the  South  Wind. 
Stories  of  Heroes. 

POEMS 

The  Bunch  of  Keys. 

The  Woodpecker. 

The  Little  Artist. 

October's  Party. 

Waiting  to  Grow. 

The  Wind. 

A  Tiny  Little  Seed. 

May   (Child  Garden,  May,   1900). 

Hurrah  for  the  Flag. 

Shower  and  Flower. 

Birds  and  Flowers. 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 

The  Chestnut  Burr. 

Tl  e  Wasp  and  the  Bee. 

The  Complaint  of  the  Chrysalis. 

September. 

Second  Grade 
The  Fir-tree. 

The  Little  Strawberry  Blossom. 
The  Foolish  Peach  Blossom. 
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A  Leap  too  Far. 

How  the  Oak  Became  King. 

What  the  Bells  Said. 

Three  Drops  of  Water. 

The  Crocus. 

The  Rainbow  Queen. 

The  Brook  Without  a  Blessing. 

Strawberry  Blossoms. 

Camp  Briny. 

The  Spruce  Tree. 

Esquimos. 

Snow  Queen. 

National  Holidays. 

A  Story  of  the  Forest. 

Ladybug's  Lawn  Party. 

The  Naughty  North  Wind. 

Do  What  You  Can. 

Reward  of  the  Cheerful  Candle. 

Jack  Frost. 

The  Two  Seeds. 

How  the  Raindrops  Helped. 

The  Birds'  Ball. 

Maisie's  Decoration  Day. 

The  Best  Daisy. 

Helix  the  Snail. 

Primitive  Life  (Hiawatha). 

The  Little  Seed. 

Heroes  of  All  Ages. 

POEMS 

The  Children's  Hour. 
Sir  Robin. 

The  Little  Lazy  Cloud. 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? 
A  Legend  of  the  Rainbow. 
Our  Heroes. 
We  Thank  Thee. 
The  Endless  Story. 
The  Seed. 

Third  Grade 
Primitive  Methods  in  Agriculture. 
Myths  in  Connection  with  the  Earth. 
Demeter. 
Frigga. 

Indian  Earth  Myths  (Emerson). 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Shipwreck  island  visit  to 
ship). 


The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 

Pandora. 

Phaeton. 

Black  Beauty. 

Heroes. 

National  Holidays. 

POEMS 

The  Brown  Thrush. — Larcom, 
Spring. — Thaxter. 

A  Child's  Thought  of  God. — Browning. 
Golden-rod. 

Pussy  Clover. — Larcom. 
October. — Jackson. 
November. — Jackson, 
Our  Heroes. 

The  Windmill. — Longfellow, 
Fourth  Grade 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Seven  Little  Sisters. 
The  Chimera  and  the  Golden  Touch. 
The  Legends  of  King  Arthur. 
The  Labors  of  Hercules. 
Stories  of  Ulysses  and  Trojan  War. 
Great  Americans. 
Stories  of  Discoverers. 
Columbus — Cortez — Cabots. 
Stories  of  Inventors. 
Gutenberg — Fulton — Franklin. 
Greek  Stories. 
American  Inventors  and  Inventions. 

poems 
The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus. — Lowell. 
Selected    Poems   and    Songs   for    Months, 

Seasons,  and  Nature  Work. 
The  Puritans — Quakers — Cavaliers. 
History  of  the  Indians. 
Hiawatha — The  Peace-pipe — Four  Winds. 

— Hiawatha's  Childhood. 
A  Chippewa  Legend. 
Stories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Julius  Caesar — Pericles — Leonidas. 
Battle  of  Thermopylae. 
Stories  of  Europe — Asia— Egypt — China. 
Stories  of  Norsemen. 
Balder— Odin. 
Stories  from  Homer — Odyssey — Iliad. 
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Stories  of  Hercules. 

Apollo  and  Daphne. 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Stories  from  "Snowbound.' 

Each  and  All. 

Heroes. 

National  Holidays. 


POEMS 


Selected  by  teacher, 
ject  matter. 


Appropriate  to  sub- 


SixTH  Grade 

Evangeline. 

Historical  Stories  in  Connection  with  Eu- 
ropean and  Mediaeval  Heroes. 

Dutch  and  English  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  with  special  reference  to  pictur- 
esque colonial  features. 

Greek  Heroes. 

Mediaeval  Heroes. 

Drake — Peter  the  Hermit. 

Girls  who  Became  Famous. 

Boys  who  Became  Famous. 

Heroes. 

National  Holidays. 

Thorwaldsen's  Night  and  Morning. 

POEMS 

Passing  of  Summer. 

Something  to  Do. 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

When  Lincoln  Died. 

Meaning  of  the  Colors. 

Giving  Thanks. 

If  I  Knew. 

Lincoln's  Life. 

The  Builders. 

The  First  Snow  Fall. 

What  March  Does. 

March. 

Roses. 

Decoration  Day. 

READINGS 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Tiny  Tim's  Christmas  Dinner. 


READING  LESSONS 

GiYen  at  Albany  Teachen'  Training  School 

No.  VIII. 

FIFTH    YEAR — ^FIRST    SEMESTER — ^PUPILS' 

AGE,  lO  YEARS. 

Anna  L.  Reese. 

Aim — To  teach  the  first  five  paragraphs 
of  "A  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."  Page 
146,  Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader. 

Preparation — ^The  following  words  were 
written  on  the  blackboard  and  marked  dia- 
critically : 


descriptive 

popularity 

picturesquely 

literature 

Ichabod 

abridged 


sojourned 

vicinity 

appallingly 

loiterer 

sauntering 

adjacent 


These  words  were  sounded  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  children  the  more  difficult 
ones  as, — picturesquely,  literature,  descrip- 
tive and  popularity  being  given  special 
attention.  To  be  sure  the  children  knew 
these  words  they  were  required  to  give  sen- 
tences containing  them. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  was  bung 
up  and  children  were  asked  the  following 
questions : 

What  state  is  this?  (pointing  to  N.  Y. 
State). 

Teacher — "The  scenes  of  the  story  we 
are  going  to  read  are  located  in  this  state. 
In  the  valley  of  this  river;  (teacher  point- 
ing to  Hudson  River),  near  the  city  of  New 
York." 

The  books  were  then  opened. 

Presentation — One  child  was  asked  to 
give  the  title  of  the  piece.  The  first  para- 
graph was  then  read  silently  and  the  chil- 
dren asked  these  questions :  Who  wrote  this 
story?  What  other  books  do  you  know  of 
written  by  Washington  Irving?  Name  the 
two  most  popular  with  us  ?  Why  ?  A  child 
was  then  asked  to  point  out  on  the  map  the 
location  of  both  stories. 

The  children  were  then  told  that  "A 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  was  divided  into 
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several  parts  and  a  child  was  asked  to  g^ve 
the  title  of  the  first  part. 

Children  read  the  next  paragraph  silently. 
A  child  gave  in  his  own  language  the 
thought  contained  in  the  first  sentence; 
another  that  in  the  second;  and  another 
was  told  to  point  out  on  the  map  and  name 
the  schoolmaster's  native  state. 

A  child  was  then  asked  to  describe  Icha- 
bod  Crane's  appearance  and  another  to  tell 
of  what  he  reminded  one. 

The  next  paragraph  was  then  read  si- 
lently. One  child  was  asked  to  describe 
the  5choolhouse;  and  another  to  tell  what 
could  be  heard  from  this  place  of  learning. 

The  fourth  paragraph  was  read  silently^ 
and  a  child  was  asked  to  tell  in  his  own 
language  what  he  had  read. 

The  fifth  paragraph  was  read  silently; 
one  child  was  asked  to  tell  how  the  school- 
master made  himself  useful  to  the  farmers 
and  another  how  he  made  himself  popular 
with  the  mothers. 

The  entire  lesson  was  then  read  aloud  for 
expression.  If  a  child  read  with  poor  ex- 
pression, he  was  again  questioned  for  the 
thought  and  told  to  re-read.  If  he  could 
not  then  read  with  good  expression,  he  was 
allowed  to  imitate  some  child  who  did  read 
with  good  expression. 

Summary — When  the  entire  lesson  had 
been  read  books  were  closed  and  two  or 
more  pupils  were  called  upon  to  reproduce 
orally  the  lesson  they  had  read.  If  the 
thoughts  were  not  connected  or  the  pupil 
hesitated,  the  teacher  asked  questions. 

Application — The  summary  was  after- 
wards written  as  a  language  lesson. 


No.  IX. 
sixth  year — first  semester. 

Ida  H.  Latta. 
the  weather-wise  muskrat. 
(From  Burrough's  Birds,  Bees  and  Sharp- 
Eyes,  page  — ,  et  seq.) 

Aim — To   teach   the   last   half   of   Bur- 
rough's  description  of  the  muskrat,  in  his 


"Birds,  Bees  and  Sharp-eyes."  To  en- 
deavor to  have  it  read  so  that  the  author's 
meaning  is  well  expressed. 

Preparation — i.  A  list  of  all  the  difficult 
new  words,  also  the  words  in  the  lesson  of 
the  preceding  day  that  gave  any  trouble, 
are  written  on  the  board  without  any  dia- 
critical markings.  The  pupils  are  given  a 
short  time  to  look  the  words  over,  and  are 
then  called  upon  to  pronounce  them.  If  a 
pupil  meets  a  word  he  cannot  pronounce, 
the  word  is  marked  carefully  and  the  pupil 
called  upon  again  to  name  it.  Other  pupils 
may  then  be  called  upon  for  the  same  word, 
in  order  to  fix  it  in  their  minds. 

2.  The  teacher  questions  carefully  for  the 
chief  points  in  the  preceding  lesson,  leading 
up  to  the  lesson  of  the  day.  The  first 
preparation  for  this  lesson  included  a  de- 
scription of  some  muskrat  homes  which  the 
boys  had  visited  and  inspected. 

3.  Silent  reading  of  portions  of  the  day's 
lesson,  followed  by  questions  by  the  teacher 
to  ascertain  if  they  have  acquired  the 
thought  of  the  author. 

4.  Pictures  of  muskrats'  homes  are  shown 
and  examined. 

Presentation — Pupils  read  the  lesson 
aloud  for  expression. 

Summary — Since  this  is  the  completion 
of  the  story,  the  whole  story  will  be  repeated 
by  one  or  more  pupils,  or  the  teacher  may 
ask  a  few  leading  questions  calling  forth 
the  chief  points  of  the  story. 

Application — ^The  lesson  was  followed  by 
a  written  description  of  the  muskrat's  home, 
illustrated  by  pencil  sketches. 

Questions  on  preceding  lesson — About 
what  animal  did  we  read  yesterday?  At 
what  conclusion  had  Mr.  Burroughs  ar- 
rived? Why?  What  observations  had  he 
made?  What  did  it  lead  him  to  think? 
Describe  the  houses  and  tell  how  they  were 
built.  What  happened  to  these  nests  ?  Why 
didn't  the  rats  know  enough  to  build  more 
wisely  ? 
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You  may  now  read  silently  the  first  para- 
graph in  to-day's  lesson. 

"Nearly  a  week  afterward  another  dwell- 
ing was  begun,  well  away  from  the  treacher- 
ous channel,  but  the  architects  did  not  work 
at  it  with  much  heart;  the  material  was 
very  scarce,  the  ice  hindered,  and  before 
the  basement  story  was  fairly  finished,  win- 
ter had  the  pond  under  his  lock  and  key." 

In  what  way  did  the  muskrats  show  grit  ? 
How  were  they  hindered  ?  Call  on  pupil  to 
read  aloud.  Read  the  next  paragraph 
silently. 

"In  other  localities  I  noticed  that  where 
the  nests  were  placed  on  the  banks  of 
streams  they  were  made  secure  against  the 
flood  by  being  placed  amid  a  small  clump 
of  bushes.  When  the  fall  of  1879  came  the 
muskrats  were  very  tardy  about  beginning 
their  house,  laying  the  corner-stone — or  the 
corner-sod — about  December  first,  and  con- 
tinuing the  work  slowly  and  indifferently. 
On  the  15th  of  the  month  the  nest  was  not 
yet  finished.  This,  I  said,  indicates  a  mild 
winter,  and  sure  enough  the  season  was  one 
of  the  mildest  known  for  many  years.  The 
rats  had  little  use  for  their  house." 

Questions — In  this  paragraph,  in  what 
way  do  these  rats  seem  to  show  themselves 
as  wise  as  man  ?  Tell  how  they  built  in  the 
fall  of  1879.  What  did  Mr.  Burroughs  con- 
clude? Was  he  right?  Call  on  pupil  to 
read  aloud. 

Read  the  next  paragraph  silently  half  way 
through  and  find  out  how  the  rats  gave  Mr. 
Burroughs  a  hint,  and  whether  he  took  it. 

"Again  in  the  fall  of  1880,  while  the 
weather-wise  were  wagging  their  heads, 
some  forecasting  a  mild,  some  a  severe, 
winter,  I  watched  with  interest  for  a  sign 
from  my  muskrats.  About  November  first, 
a  month  earlier  than  the  previous  year,  they 
began  their  nest  arid  worked  at  it  with  a 
will.  They  appeared  to  have  just  got  tid- 
ings of  what  was  coming.  If  I  had  taken 
the  hint  as  palpably  given  my  celery  would 


not  have  been  frozen  in  the  ground,  and 
my  apples  caught  in  unprotected  places. 
When  the  cold  wave  struck  me  about 
November  20th,  my  four-legged  *I-told- 
you-so's'  had  nearly  completed  their  dw^ell- 
ing;  it  lacked  only  the  ridge-board,  so  to 
speak,  it  needed  only  a  little  'topping  out' 
to  give  it  a  finished  look.  But  this  it  never 
got.  The  winter  had  come  to  stay,  and  it 
waxed  more  and  more  severe,  until  the  un- 
precedented cold  of  the  last  days  of  Decem- 
ber must  have  astonished  even  the  wise 
muskrats  in  their  snug  retreat." 

Questions — What  hint  was  given  Mr. 
Burroughs?  How?  What  resulted  from 
his  not  heeding  it?  Why  does  he  call  the 
rats  four-legged  "I-told-you-so's"?  What 
was  meant  by  putting  a  ridge-board  on  the 
nest? 

Call  on  pupil  to  read  aloud. 

Read  the  last  half  of  the  paragraph 
silently. 

"I  approached  their  nest  at  this  time,  a 
white  mound  upon  the  white,  deeply  frozen 
surface  of  the  pond  and  wondered  if  there 
was  any  life  in  that  apparent  sepulchre.  I 
thrust  my  walking-stick  sharply  into  it, 
when  there  was  a  rustle  and  a  splash  into 
the. water,  as  the  occupant  made  his  escape. 
What  a  damp  basement  that  house  has, 
I  thought,  and  what  a  pity  to  rout  a  peace- 
ful neighbor  out  of  his  bed  in  this  weather 
and  into  such  a  state  as  this!  But  water 
does  not  wet  the  muskrat;  his  fur  is 
charmed  and  not  a  drop  penetrates  it. 
Where  the  ground  is  favorable,  the  musk- 
rats  do  not  build  these  mound-like  nests,  but 
burrow  into  the  bank  a  long  distance,  and 
establish  their  winter  quarters  there." 

Questions — Like  what  does  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs say  the  mound  looked?  What  did 
he  mean?  What  experiment  did  he  try? 
Was  he  unkind  ?  Why  ?  How  else  do  they 
make  their  winter  home?  Why  don't  they 
always  do  this  ? 

You  may  read  the  last  paragraph  silently. 
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"Shall  we  not  say,  then,  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  that  this  little  creature  is 
'weather-wise  ?'  The  hitting  of  the  mark 
twice  might  be  mere  good  luck;  but  three 
bull's-eyes  in  succession  is  not  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, it  is  a  proof  of  skill.  The  muskrat 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  World,  which  is  a 
little  singular,  as  other  rats  so  abound  there, 
and  as  those  slow-going  English  streams 
especially,  with  their  grassy  banks,  are  so 
well  suited  to  him.  The  water-rat  of 
Europe  is  smaller,  but  of  similar  nature  and 
habits.  The  muskrat  does  not  hibernate  like 
some  rodents,  but  is  pretty  active  all  winter. 
In  December  I  noticed  in  my  walk  where 
they  had  made  excursions  of  a  few  yards 
to  an  orchard  for  frozen  apples.  One  day, 
along  a  little  stream,  I  saw  a  mink  track 
amid  those  of  the  muskrat ;  following  it  up, 
I  presently  came  to  blood  and  other  marks 
of  strife  upon  the  snow  beside  a  stone  wall. 
Looking  in  between  the  stones  I  found  the 
carcass  of  the  luckless  rat  with  its  head  and 


neck  eaten  away.  The  mink  had  made  a 
meal  of  him." 

Questions — From  what  we  have  read 
about  the  muskrat  what  do  we  decide?" 
What  is  meant  by  hitting  the  bull's-eye? 
How  does  he  compare  the  muskrat's  in- 
stinct with  this?  Is  the  muskrat  found  in 
the  Old  World?  What  is  found  there? 
Why  would  it  be  a  good  home  for  rats? 
What  is  meant  by  hibernating?  What  is  a 
rodent?  What  shows  that  they  have  a 
dainty  taste  ?  What  enemy  did  he  find  they 
have  ?    Read  paragraph  aloud. 

I  now  call  on  one  or  more  pupils  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  and  then  ask  for  the  points 
most  admired  in  the  muskrat's  life. 

The  lesson  is  reproduced  in  writing  and 
illustrated,  in  the  afternoon's  language 
lesson. 

The  following  day  the  lesson  is  read  all 
through  for  expression,  pronunciation,  and 
enunciation,  without  the  preliminary  ques- 
tioning. 


NAPOLEON    CROSSING  THE   ALPS 
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HOME  NATURE  STUDY  COURSE  AT  CORNELL 


nr  HIS  is  a  correspondence  course  estab- 
*  Hshed  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  see 
nature  through  their  own  eyes  and  to 
lead  others  to  see.  All  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  eligible,  especially 
teachers,  students  in  training  classes  and 
in  normal  schools,  and  parents  who  have 
the  training  of  children.  The  class  is 
growing.  New  members  are  welcome  at 
all  times. 

Teachers  in  isolated  schools  will  find  here 
an  avenue  of  self-improvement  open  to 
them.  In  the  very  center  of  nature,  the 
rural  teacher's  opportunities  for  natur^ 
study  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other. 

But  the  home  nature  study  course  is  not 
alone  for  country  teachers.  Those  of  city 
and  village  are  equally  welcome.  Although 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  teachers,  the  home  nature  study  course 
has  found  its  way  into  other  hands.  Nature 
study  sections  have  been  formed  in  women's 
clubs.  We  know  how  important  it  is  to 
have  the  intelligent  coo'peration  of  the 
parents.  When  these  parents  realize  that 
true  nature  study  is  being  taught  in  the 
schools  they  will  be  the  first  to  uphold  the 
teacher.  Clubs  have  also  been  formed  in 
several  Christian  associations.  New  clubs 
may  begin  at  any  time.  There  should  be  a 
secretary  to  whom  the  lessons  would  be  sent 
for  distribution.  A  list  of  the  members  with 
their  addresses  should  accompany  the  re- 
quest for  lessons. 

The  home  nature  study  course  is  not 
primarily  a  reading  course.  The  pamph- 
lets sent  are  full  of  suggestions  to  follow, 
experiments  to  perform,  work  to  do.  Unless 
you  actually  do  these  things,  you  fail  to 
make  the  experiences  your  own,  you  take 
statements  on  authority  and  miss  the  point 
of  the  whole  course.    Reading  what  others 


have  observed  about  nature  lacks  the  fresh- 
ness and  freedom  of  original  investigation. 
Without  the  element  of  discovery  and  per- 
sonal contact,  nature  study  deteriorates  into 
lesson  getting.  Seeing  nature  with  other 
people's  eyes,  reading  their  thoughts  about 
her  ways,  is  most  delightful,  after  one  has 
seen  and  thought  for  one's  self. 

The  use  of  books  is  not  discouraged  en- 
tirely. Use  what  books  you  have  and  use 
them  wisely.  The  observations  of  others 
will  stimulate  to  more  careful  work,  but 
cannot  be  substituted  for  individual  experi- 
ence. No  mere  book  study  is  true  nature 
study.  The  book  which  invites  nature- 
ward  is  a  safe  guide;  throw  aside 
that  one  which  pretends  to  take  the 
place  of  nature.  We  have  published  a 
syllabus  of  nature  study  lectures  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  This  gives  sug- 
gestions for  graded  lessons  and  also  a  list 
of  books  on  plant  and  animal  life.  Every 
teacher  should  have  this  pamphlet  and  as 
many  of  the  books  as  he  or  she  can  afford. 

Nine  lessons  complete  a  year  in  the  home 
nature  study  course.  Each  lesson  is  a  quiz. 
The  copy  sent  with  this  annojuncement  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  methods  of  study. 

The  lessons  will  be  suited  to  the  season. 
We  shall  not  study  apple  blossoms  in 
November,  nor  frost  flowers  in  August !  As 
often  as  possible  they  will  be  on  conunon 
things  relating  to  rural  life.  Frequently 
the  home  nature  study  lesson  and  the  Junior 
Naturalist  Monthly  will  treat  of  the  same 
subject. 

The  quiz  is  not  an  examination.  What 
you  are  doing  and  seeing,  not  what  you 
have  heard  about,  shows  progress  in  nature 
study.  Every  question  in  the  quiz  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  some  fact 
in  the  student's  own  experience.  Reports 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible.     If  the 
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subjects  suggested  in  the  lesson  are  not 
available,  other  subjects  may  be  substituted 
and  full  credit  will  be  g^ven.  One  question 
answered  from  actual  experience  is  better 
than  many  pages  learned  from  books. 

Letters  from  teachers  are  always  wel- 
come. We  get  much  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement from  them.  This  correspondence 
brings  the  personal  element  into  our  work 
and  proves  most  helpful.  Ask  questions 
continually. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  home  nature 
study  course  are  expected  to  proceed  some- 
what as  follows : 

Read  lesson  thoroughly. 

Follow  suggestions  as  to  obtaining  mater- 
ials for  study. 

Examine  object,  question  it,  interpret  its 
answer. 

Write  answers  in  blank  spaces  on  quiz  or 
on  separate  sheets  attached  to  the  quiz. 


Report  on  observations  made  on  subjects 
not  suggested  in  the  lesson. 

Ask  one  or  more  questions  on  any  nature 
study  question  which  interests  you,  writing 
them  in  the  blank  left  for  that  purpose. 

Write  your  name  and  address  clearly  on 
each  lesson. 

Return  the  answered  quiz  to  the  address 
below. 

Twenty-two  teachers'  leaflets  have  been 
issued.  These  are  kept  in  stock  to  supply 
members  of  the  home  nature  study  course 
and  others.  They  are  full. of  suggestions 
as  to  methods  and  the  information  con- 
tained in  them  can  be  verified  easily. 

Students  who  complete  satisfactorily  ten 
consecutive  lessons  in  this  course  will 
receive  a  certificate.  Those  desiring  to  take 
up  this  work  address  Mary  Rogers  Miller, 
Cornell  University,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Home  Nature  Study  Course,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Editorials 


We  are  in  receipt  from  the  MacMillan 
Company  of  a  "Source  Book  in  the  History 
of  Education,"  by  Professor  Paul  Monroe, 
of  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  criticisms  on  pedagogi- 
cal books  published  up  to  within  the  past 
year  or  two  is  that  they  were  mere  outlines, 
written  in  a  dogmatic  manner,  of  doubtful 
historical  and  scientific  accuracy.  Such 
books  as  this  of  Professor  Monroe's  is  along 
the  right  lines  and  it  is  hoped  that  such 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  publish- 
ers as  will  warrant  them  and  others  in  mak- 
ing   further    contributions    in   this    needed 

direction. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin,  principal  of  the 
Albany  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and 
editor  and  part  owner  of  American  Educa- 
tion, has  been  elected  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  Greater  New  York.    Together  with 


many  others,  the  management  of  American 
Education  rejoice  with  Mr.  Franklin  over 
his  well-deserved  promotion.  In  prepara- 
tion for  and  -activity  in  his  professional 
work  he  has  been  earnest,  enthusiastic  and 
thorough.  His  advancement  is  a  just 
recognition  of  the  worth  and  services  of  an 
indefatigable  worker  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  a  man  of  high  and  noble  aspi- 
rations. B.  c.  M: 
*     *     * 

The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  quotes  from  BuechePs  "Indus- 
trial Evolution"  to  the  effect  that  thinking 
has  become  a  special  business,  and  points 
out  that  this  is  the  case  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, engineering  and  politics,  and  adds: 
*'Can  the  same  results  come  about  in  edu- 
cation ?" 

Editor  Steams  seems  to  think  that  it  will, 
that  the  work  of  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals, who  must  be  men  of  large  views,  will 
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be  to  develop  plans  to  be  realized  by  the 
teachers.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  is  not 
ready  to  say  that  teachers  can  be  excused 
from  thinking.  We  are  glad  Mr.  Stearns 
stopped  there.  No  man  or  woman  in  daily 
touch  with  school  work  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  there  ever  coming  a  time  when 
those  actually  teaching  the  young,  grow- 
ing mind  with  all  its  varieties  and  peculiari- 
ties, can  do  anytliing  else  but  think,  and 
think  hard,  the  whole  day  long.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  they  have  any  intelligent  appre- 
ciation   of    what    they    are    in    a    school 

room  for. 

♦    *    * 

Ex-President  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
of  Wisconsin  University,  recently  said  that 
a  handsome  and  costly  school  house,  de- 
sirable in  itself,  might  be  a  burden,  even  a 
curse,  to  a  community,  if  its  erection  and 
care  proved  such  a  weight  as  to  make  the 
employment  of  the  best  obtainable  teachers 
impossible. 

At  first  thought  this  statement  impressed 
us  as  being  entirely  correct.  Further  re- 
flection brought  us  to  the  opinion  that,  like 
all  sweeping  statements,  it  contained  but  a 
half  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
many  communities  pride  themselves  unduly 
if  they  have  erected  and  maintain  an  up-to- 
date  school  building.  It  is  easier  to  make 
the  average  citizen  see  that  the  money  has 
been  properly  spent  in  this  direction,  and 
therefore  easier  to  get  it  for  such  purpose 
than  it  is  to  secure  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
first-class  teachers.  Of  course  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  necessity  for  the  teacher 
worthy  of  the  school  will  be  appreciated. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  if  we  have  to  make  a 
choice,  let  our  children  be  comfortably  and 
pleasantly  housed  and  environed  while  en- 
gaged in  their  school  work.  The  teacher, 
too,  no  matter  what  her  natural  abilities  and 
her  preparation,  will  do  better  work  and 
give  better  treatment  to  the  children  under 
her,  if  she  is  comfortably  and  pleasantly 
situated. 


WET  YOUNG  HEN  LEAVE  THE 
PROFESSION 

We  were  interested  a  short  time  ago  in 
looking  over  the  cards  of  some  subscribers 
who  had  discontinued  our  magazine,  to  note 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  had  dis- 
continued because  of  their  being  married^ 
or  engaging  in  other  work.  Of  course  those 
leaving  off  because  of  marriage  were 
women.  The  number  of  young  men  who 
had  left  teaching  in  the  past  year,  if  the 
percentage  in  this  State  holds  good  through- 
out the  country  is  a  matter  for  comment 
Some  had  resigned  to  study  medicine  and 
law  in  that  order;  some  had  previously 
studied  law  and  had  now  taken  up  the  work; 
others  had  entered  colleges  of  pharmacy  or 
engaged  in  the  drug  business.  The  lumber 
business,  general  merchandise,  insurance, 
book-keeping,  etc.,  had  taken  others.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  of  the  34,000  teachers 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  6,000  drop  out 
each  year,  and  fully  1,500  of  these  are 
young  men  who  take  up  other  work. 

The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Young  men  to  obtain  positions  of  any  im- 
portance as  principals  of  union  schools^ 
teachers  of  the  languages  or  sciences  in  high 
schools,  or  principalships  of  elementary 
schools  in  cities,  not  to  speak  of  high  school 
principalships  and  professorships,  must 
have,  in  addition  to  a  four  years'  high  scho*:»' 
education,  either  two  years'  professional 
training  in  a  normal  college  or  a  four  years* 
college  course  followed  by  a  year's  profes- 
sional training  or  have  three  years'  success- 
ful teaching  in  order  to  secure  a  coll^^e 
graduates'  certificate.  More  than  this,  to 
get  a  position  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  any  fair-sized  town,  or  a  high  school  pro- 
fessorship or  principalship  in  any  good-sized 
city,  one  must,  in  addition  to  the  college 
graduation  and  the  year  or  two  years'  peda- 
gogical training,  show  at  least  a  year  spent 
in  some  special  study.  And  all  to  what  end? 
That  he  may  get  a  town  superintendency  or 
high  school  principalship  or  an  elementary 
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school  in  some  city  at  from  $900  to  $1,200. 
This  is  certainly  well  enough  for  a  begin- 
ning, but  what  of  the  prospect?  The  high 
school  or  elementary  principals  who  ever 
get  above  $1,500  are  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between.  Yet  for  this  sum  the  man 
must  be  truly  good,  belong  to  and  support 
a  church,  dress  well,  buy  books,  be  married 
to  be  considered  respectable,  live  in  decent 
circumstances,  and  be  amiable  and  willing, 
yes,  display  an  eagerness  at  all  times  to 
contribute  to  any  public,  social  or  philan- 
thropic movement  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Nothing  is  said  of  leaving 
aside  something  for  old  age  or  the  proverb- 
ial rainy  day  for  the  family  that,  in  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  he  may  be  taken  away  from 
at  any  time.  His  position  is  said  to  be 
fairly  permanent.  Is  it?  There  are  only 
Ave  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York  that 
have  the  same  high  school  principals  that 
they  had  ten  years  ago!  There  are  tmfy 
seven  cities  in  this  State  that  have  the 
same  superintendents  of  schools  that  they 
had  ten  years  ago  I  We  believe  that 
the  facts  would  show  that  no  town  superin- 
tendent or  principal  can  stay  longer  than 
four  years  in  a  place  even  if  he  would. 
Even  granting  some  degree  of  permanency 
to  the  positions,  it  is  a  permanency  in  a 
work  that  is  piost  enervating  and  nerve 
racking  and  that,  up  to  the  present  at  least, 
has  not  brought  with  it  that  respect  and 
standing  in  the  community  that  the  other 
professions  are  accorded  and  which  are  one 
of  their  compensations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  young  men 
turn  every  day  to  other  vocations  in  life,  in 
which,  while  the  chances  of  finding  employ- 
ment all  through  life  may  be  less,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  return  in  the  way  of  comfort  of 
living  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
and  of  a  career  sp^nt  amid  more  invigorat- 
ing' conditions  are  immeasurably  greater? 
The  facts  and  figures  we  have  given  con- 
cerning New  York  State,  which  we  believe 
will    be  more  than    confirmed    by  similar 


statistics    from  other    states,  are  the  best 
answers  to  the  question. 

This  condition  of  aflFairs  cannot  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  student  of  education,  to 
the  men  of  general  intelligence  having  the 
good  of  the  country  at  heart,  nor  the  mass 
of  good  citizens  with  children  in  our  schools 
who  believe  that  men  have  a  place  and  a 
value  in  this  work.  Unless  our  teaching 
supply  keeps  pace  in  its  character  and 
preparation  with  the  progress  being  made 
in  our  schemes  and  methods  of  education, 
the  outlook  for  any  general  improvement 
of  our  p6ople  as  a  whole  is  still  very  distant. 


IT  MAT  BB 


It  may  be,  when  life's  long,  long  d-y  is  done, 
And  we  have  wearied  with  the  endless  game 
Of  hide  and  seek,  for  fortune,  health  and 
fame, 

And  thrown  aside  our  playthings  one  by  one — 

That  we  shall  gladly  welcome  peaceful  rest, 
And  toddle,  tired  children  off  to  bed, 
With  heavy  eyes,  and  drowsy,  nodding  head. 

To  fall  asleep  on  Mother  Nature's  breast. 

It  may  be,  as  the  shadows  onward  creep. 
While  loved  ones  gently  smooth  the  silken 

hair. 
That  we  shall  breathe  a  little  evening  prayer, 
Sweet  childhood's  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep." 

It  may  be  there's  another  day  than  this, 
A  brighter  day  than  we  have  known  before, 
When  morning  sun  will  stream  across  the 
floor, 
And  we  shall  be  awakened  with  a  kiss. 

—Walter  A.  Dyer. 


To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  lit- 
tle, to  spend  less;  to  make  upon  the 
whole  a  family  happier  by  his  presence; 
to  renounce  where  that  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  not  to  be  embittered;  to  keep 
a  few  friends,  but  these  without  capitu- 
lation; above  all  on  the  same  grim  con- 
ditions to  keep  friends  with  himself — ^here 
is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  forti- 
tude and  delicsLcy.— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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General  School   Ne^rs 


John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $230,000  to 
Bryn  Mawr  College  on  condition  that  $250,000 
shall  be  added  to  it  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Robert  Curry,  founder  of  Curry  Uni- 
versity, at  Pittsburg,  and  principal  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Normal  School  at  one  time, 
died  recently. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  he  has  been  selected  as  permanent 
president  of  Columbia  University. 

Western  Reserve  University  will  have  a 
summer  school  this  year,  with  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  in  charge.  Other  prominent  educators 
will  be  numbered  with  the  faculty. 

Mrs.  Jane  Stanford,  widow  of  the  late  sena- 
tor, has  made  Leland  Stanford  University  of 
California  one  of  the  richest  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  bequest  amounts  to 
$30,000,000. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  has  decided  to 
admit  additional  colleges  and  universities,  some 
of  which  are  not  situated  in  the  Middle  States 
or  Maryland.  For  that  reason  the  name  of 
the  board  has  been  changed  to  the  "College 
Entrance  Examination  Board."  Among  the 
institutions  which  have  recently  joined  the 
board  are  Wellesley  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  Colgate  University  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  25, 
26  and  27,  1902.  The  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment are:  President,  G.  R.  Glenn,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
first  vice-president,  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  second  vice-president,  F.  W. 
Cooley,  Calumet,  Mich.;  secretary,  John  Diet- 
rich, Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  program 
contains  the  names  of  eminent  men,  and  the 
subjects  are  practical. 

In  view  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Depew  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  University  of  the 
United  States,  takes  on  special  significance, 
and  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  foreknowledge  that  Mr.  Carne- 
gie was  about  to  make  the  proposition  he  has. 
The  bill  creates  a  body  corporate  "for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  by  means  of  instruc- 
tion exclusively  post-graduate  and  special, 
including'  particularly  all  matters  which  con- 
cern the  governmant,  and  by  original  research 
and  investigation  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 
To  the  corporation  is  given  authority  to  hold 
real  and  personal  estate  and  acquire  any  de- 
vices, bequests,  grants  and  donations  of  money 
or  other  property  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  Ihe  university.  The  Board  of 
Regents  in  charge  of  the  national  institution 
contemplated  in  the  Depew  bill  is  to  be  com- 


posed of  "the  President  of  the  United  Sutes, 
the  Chief  Justice,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  President  of  the  University,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  number 
of  others  named  in  the  bill,  including  the  presi- 
dents of  all  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  State  Universities, 
having  fifty  or  more  resident  students  holding 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  together  with 
six  other  citizens,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such 
building  or  buildings  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  existence  of  this  institution.  Senator 
Depew's  bill  says,  shall  be  located  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Naval  Observatory  and  known  as 
University  Square*.  It  was  this  plot  that 
George  Washington  chose  as  the  site  for  the 
National  University  for  which  he  agitated  and 
for  the  establishment  of  which  he  left  a  fund. 
In  addition  to  granting  the  use  of  University 
Square  the  bill  makes  provision  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  in  that  the  United  States 
"shall  also  grant  to  members  of  the  university 
such  use  of  its  grounds,  gardens,  conservator- 
ies, museums,  libraries,  galleries,  laboratories, 
observatories  and  all  other  facilities  for  post- 
graduate research  and  investigation,  the  uni- 
versity itself  being  subject  to  requisitions 
from  the  Government  at  any  time  for  such 
scientific  investigations  and  reports  at  the  pub- 
lic cost  to  the  extent  of  actual  expenses  in- 
curred, as  may  be  practicable  and  as  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  head  of  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  deem  desirable." 


A  NEW  MARKET  FOR  OUR  PRODUCTS 

The  great  problem  of  modern  statecraft  i» 
the  finding  of  new  markets.  Within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Chinese  Empire  lives  one-third  of 
the  entire  human  family,  and  granting  that 
the  individual  Chinaman  does  not  have  the 
consuming  power  of  the  average  white  man, 
still  with  this  enormous  population  China 
possesses  the  greatest  undeveloped  power  of 
consumption  that  exists  on  earth,  and  its 
enormous  trade  that  is  to  be,  is  recognized 
as  the  prize  of  future  commerce.  China  offers 
a  market  so  tremendous  in  its  possibilities  and 
a  trade  so  rich  in  its  promised  rewards  that 
all  others  fade  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  the  powers  have  been  striving  to  bring 
this  last  great  unexploited  market  under  their 
control,  and  that  they  are  jealously  watchingr 
each  other  while  seeking  to  enlarge  their  own 
spheres  of  influence. — From  No.  28  of  the 
New  York  Central's  "Four  Track  Series." 

No.  28  of  the  "Four  Track  Series"  will  be 
sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  in  postage,  by  Geo.  H.  Daniels^ 
General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central^ 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 


AT  LARGE. 

The  following  interesting  item  relating  to 
salaries  of  teachers  is  taken  from  State 
Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner's  annual 
report:  The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  towns  was  $5,183,630.30, 
in  the  cities  $16,320,989.25,  making  a  total 
for  the  state  of  $21,504,619.55.  This  shows 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in 
the  towns  of  $131,545.72,  in  the  cities  of 
$2,154,181.20,  or  a  total  increase  in  the  state  of 
$2,285,726.92.  Of  this  increase  $2,066,085.14  is 
accounted  for  in  Greater  New  York  alone. 
The  average  annual  salary  paid  teachers  in  the 
towns  was  $329.35,  being  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  $6.86.  In  the  cities  the  average 
annual  salary  paid  was  $976.54,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $97.27  over  the  preceding  year,  while 
in  the  state  the  average  salary  paid  was  $662.64, 
being  an  increase  of  $57.86  over  the  previous 
year.  This  seemingly  large  increase  in  teach- 
ers' salaries  is  accounted  for  largely  in  Greater 
New  York.  By  deducting  the  salaries  paid  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  average  annual 
salary  paid  in  the  other  cities  of  the  state  is 
$592.65,  being  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $5.66. 
The  average  annual  salary  paid  in  New  York 
City  was  $1,176.08,  being  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $141.15.  Deducting  the  salaries  paid 
the  teachers  in  New  York  from  the  total  for 
the  state  shows  that  the  average  annual  salary 
in  the  state  exclusive  of  New  York  City  was 
$399-47f  which  would  be  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $6.96.  From  the  same  report  it  is 
noted  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  for  main- 
taining the  schools  during  the  past  year,  based 
on  an  average  daily  attendance,  was  for  the 
towns  $25.82,  and  for  the  cities  $49.88,  an  aver- 
age for  the  state  of  $41.68. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Wadsworth  has  ad- 
vised Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  to  renew  his 
offer  of  prizes  of  $100  and  $50  for  the  best  and 
next  best  kept  school  grounds.  The  contest, 
however,  will  be  confined  strictly  to  rural  dis- 
trict schools.  School  commissioners  should 
encourage  district  school  teachers  and  authori- 
ties to  compete  for  these  liberal  prizes. 

Whenever  one  of  our  conductors  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes  for  the  State  of  New  York  meets 
with  public  recognition  outside  of  this  particu- 
lar field,  we  like  to  take  notice  of  the  fact.  Jt 
was  but  recently  that  the  following  notice 
came  under  our  eye.  The  Constitution,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  bearing  date  Sept.  6,  1901,  has  this  to  say 
regarding  the  work  done  by  one  of  our  con- 
ductors: "At  a  full  meeting  of  the  General 
Normal  Institute  the  following  resolutions 
were  introduced  by  Prof.  William  M.  Slaton, 
principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  and  were 
adopted  with  great  enthusiasm; 

"IVhereas,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  lectured  to  our  normal 
class  for  two  weeks,  with  ability  and  skill,  and 
has  greatly  benefited  us  by  drawing  invaluable 
lessons  from  the  riches  of  his  own  experience, 


and  has  greatly  endeared  himself  to  all  the 
teachers  by  his  easy  simplicity  and  magnetism 
of  manner, 

"Resokfed,  First:  That  we,  the  General  Nor- 
mal Institute,  do  hereby  thank  Dr.  Sanford, 
our  able  lecturer  for  his  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  to  the  City  of  Atlanta. 

"Resolved,  Second:  That  we  shall  cherish 
the  recollection  of  our  obligation  to  him  and 
to  all  those  who  have  assisted  us  during  the 
past  two  weeks. 


COUNTIES 

Albany^^The  high  school  "public,"  of  the 
Albany  High  School  was  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  week  before  Christmas. — Dr.  Willis  G. 
Macdonald  has  been  re-appointed  a  member 
if  the  Albany  board  of  school  commissioners. 
— The  senior  oratorical  contest  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers*  Academy  was  a  recent  event  of 
interest.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  John  J. 
McGrail. — The  first  complete  exhibition  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Albany  schools  has  been 
shown  during  the  week  beginning  December 
30th  at  the  High  School  building.  This  ex- 
hibit has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  patrons 
of  the  public  schools  generally,  and  has  been 
seen  by  a  large  number  of  private  school 
teachers  and  people  from  outside  the  city.  The 
exhibit  was  made  up  of  work  being  done  in  the 
classroom  in  all  schools  and  grades  of  the 
public  school  system.  Not  alone  has  this  ex- 
hibit given  the  taxpayers  opportunity  to  see 
the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
schools,  but  it  has  given  teachers  of  different 
schools,  as  well,  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
work  being  done.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  such 
comparison  will  stimulate  teachers  as  well  as 
pupils  to  do  even  better  work  than  is  now 
being  done.  The  exhibit  of  the  Albany  public 
schools  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was 
much  sought  for  by  school  authorities  in  dif-  . 
ferent  sections  of  Europe.  It  was  finally 
granted  to  the  ministry  of  public  education  of 
Russia,  and  is  made  a  permanent  exhibit  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Broome. — Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  keeping  the  public  interested  in  the 
schools  under  his  charge.  He  issues  bulletins 
through  the  local  press,  to  give  the  residents 
of  that  city  knowledge  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  schools. — ^The  Binghamton  teachers  will 
be  addressed  in  February  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Columbus  Ohio,  author  of  several  books 
•for  teachers. — Com'r  E.  B.  Whitney  issued  a 
report  of  the  institute  for  his  district,  in  the 
form  of  a  supplement  of  the  Whitney  Point 
Reporter.  Several  half-tone  cuts  of  school 
men  and  women  and  some  of  the  school  build- 
ings of  his  district  are  shown.  The  cut"  of  the 
rew  high  school  at  Whitney's  Point  shows  a 
modern  and  commodious  building  in  every  de- 
tail. 
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Chautauqua. — The  Hon.  Louis  McKinstry 
has  rtsijiiTied  as  a  member  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Fredonia  State  Nor- 
ma' School.  His  father,  Willard  McKinstry, 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  normal  school  at  Fredonia, 
and  the  son  has  been  an  efficient  member  of 
the  local  board  for  some  years.  The  credit 
for  some  large  State  apportionments  for  the 
school  may  be  justly  given  somewhat  largely 
to  him.  It  is  rumored  that  his  successor  will 
be  Speaker  S.  Fred  Nixon,  of  Westfield,  a 
valued  friend  of  the  school. — Prin.  Samuel  F. 
Moran,  of  Sinclairville,  was  united  in  marriage 
December  24th  with  Miss  Clarissa  Maude 
Rood.  Mr.  Moran  is  a  very  successful  teacher, 
and  his  bride  has  also  been  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  primary  department  of  the  Sinclairville 
school. — Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle  recently  addressed 
the  Jamestown  teachers  upon  the  subject  of 
"History  and  Its  Place  in  the  School  Course." 
— Prin.  Robert  Widrig,  of  the  Gerry  school, 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Bowen,  a  former  teacher  in 
the  same  school,  were  married  recently. — Prin. 
P.  E.  Marshall,  of  the  Brocton  High  School, 
is  announced  as  a  candidate  for  school  com- 
missioner. He  is  a  very  capable  candidate  in 
every  respect. — A  suitable  monument  has  been 
set  in  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  at  Fredonia 
to  mark  the  grave  of  the  seven  victims  of  the 
Normal  School  fire.  The  expense  incurred 
will  be  met  by  the  state.  The  stone  will  be  a 
large  block  of  Quincy  granite,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
fire  will  be  inscribed  upon  it. 

Chenango. — ^An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
organize  an  association  or  conference  of  the 
principals  of  Delaware,  Otsego  and  Chanango 
counties.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  February  at 
Sidney. — The  High  School  at  Norwich  has 
recently  added  materially  to  its  physical 
science  apparatus,  so  the  laboratory  now  is  one 
of.  the  best  equipped  in  the  state. 

Columbia. — Superintendent  Sagendorph  re- 
ported to  the  board  of  education  that  Mt.  Hol- 
yo*ve  College  had  notified  him  that  a  certificate 
from  the  Hudson  High  School  would  be 
accepted  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  history, 
ancient  and  American,  civil  government,  Eng- 
lish, German,  maximum  requirement,  French, 
minimum  requirement,  and  Latin  in  lieu  of 
examination. 

Cortland. — ^The  Truxton  school,  under  prin- 
cipalship  of  J.  Ortho  Lansing,  has  been 
granted  a  high  school  certificate  by  the 
Regents. 

Erie. — Small-pox  has  been  making  trouble 
for  the  Buffalo  schools,  reducing  the  attend- 
ance considerably  in  some  sections. — Supt. 
Emerson  has  addressed  the  following  sugges- 
tive note  to  the  principals  in  which  he  asks 
questions  under  six  heads,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing relate  to  attendance:  i.  From  what 
grades  do  a  large  number  of  pupils  leave  your 
school  to  attend  the  parochial  schools?    From 


which  grade  does  the  largest  number  leave  for 
that  purpose?  2.  Do  the  majority  of  such 
pupils  return,  and,  if  so,  to  what  grade?  3. 
From  what  grade  below  the  ninth  does  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  leave  school  perma- 
nently, and  what  are  some  of  the  principal 
causes?  4.  Do  you  observe  that  your  teachers 
as  a  general  thing,  commence  the  daily  arith- 
metic recitation  with  mental  work,  and,  if  so, 
are  they  employing  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear 
work?  5.  Last  year  some  typewritten  sugges- 
tions were  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  grades 
from  the  fifth,  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  con- 
cerning better  tone  and  enunciation  in  read- 
ing, etc.,  work..  Do  you  observe  that  these 
are  being  made  use  of,  and  if  so,  with  what 
result?  6.  Do  teachers  of  the  primary  grades 
give  due  attention  to  exercises  in  phonics? 

Franklin.— Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Malonc, 
recently  elected  superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  F.  Hodge,  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  in  the  school. 

Genesee. — ^The  Corfu  Union  school  building 
has  been  recently  much  improved.  In  keep- 
ing with  Principal  Clapp's  ideas  of  cleanliness 
among  his  students,  one  notable  improve- 
ment is  the  installation  of  water-works  in  the 
halls  of  the  building.  During  the  past  four 
years,  the  Alpha  Gamma  Phi.  literary  society 
has  proved  itself  an  important  supplement  to 
the  school  routine.  The  society  has  a  mem- 
bership of  40.  A  $100  stereoptican  was  re- 
cently placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  by 
Mr.  A.  K.  Maynard  of  Corfu. 

Madison. — Oneida,  which,  by  the  way,  is  in 
Madison  rather  than  Oneida  County,  where 
we  placed  it  in  our  December  issue,  has  voted 
for  a  new  high  school.  The  proposition  was 
carried  by  a  handsome  majority.  Supt.  A.  W- 
Skinner  is  to  be  congratulated. — Miss  Nellie 
Carmen,  a  student  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  was 
seriously  burned  recently  by  the  explosion  of 
a  lamp.  But  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  her 
room-mate  the  result  might  have  been  more 
serious  — 'Ihe  Oneida  D/sp  uch  issued  a  fine  souv- 
enir number  recently  in  which  it  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  the  local  schools,  and  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Supt.  Avery 
W.  Skinner.  Concerning  him  it  says:  "His 
work  during  the  school  system  reorganization 
has  earned  high  praise,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Oneida  schools  were  never  in 
such  splendid  condition  as  at  the  present  time, 
the  High  school  alone  now  havin^r  the  largest 
registration  in  its  history,  and  the  total  regis- 
tration now  being  1,400  pupils." 

Monroe. — ^The  school  board  of  Rochester 
cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  grant  increased 
pay  to  the  teachers  of  that  city,  owing  to  heavy 
expenses  in  repairing  schools. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  teachers*  Club  of  Rochester, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Nicholson;  vice-presidents,  Lizzie 
Redmond  and  May  Council;  secretary,  Minnie 
Bergh;    treasurer,    Emma   J.    Sullivan.      After 
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the  election  of  officers  and  a,  discussion  of 
other  matters  relating  to  the  organization,  E. 
M.  Sparlin,  principal  of  No.  9  School,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Rocky  Mountains." 

Oneida. — ^The  following  figures  from  Dr. 
George  Griffith's  report  oip  the  condition  of  the 
Utica  schools  will  interest  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  other  cities:  Regular  teachers  for 
the  entire  year,  227;  whole  number  of  teachers 
for  any  part  of  year,  242;  kindergarten  teach- 
ers, 24;  number  of  pupils  registered  per 
teacher,  39;  average  daily  attendance  per 
teacher,  30;  number  promoted  from  primary 
to  intermediate  department,  836;  average  age 
of  same  9.94;  number  promoted  from  inter- 
mediate to  advanced  department,  552;  average 
age  of  same,  12.79;  number  graduated  ready 
for  academy,  260;  average  age  of  same,  15; 
number  graduated  from  academy,  55;  average 
■age  of  same,  18.92;  number  graduated  from  the 
training  school,  14;  average  age  of  same, 
22.75;  cost  for  teaching,  $132,042.27;  for  all 
school  expenses  exclusive  of  new  buildings, 
$45,998.94;  for  new  buildings,  $41,236.25;  total 
expenditures,  $219,277.46;  cost  per  pupil  for 
teaching  and  supervision,  based  on  total  regis- 
try, $14.61;  same  based  on  average  daily  at- 
tendance, $19.19;  cost  per  pupil  for  all  school 
expenses,  exclusive  of  new  buildings,  based  on 
total  registry,  $19.70;  same,  based  on  average 
daily  attendance,  $25.87;  estimated  valuation 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  $720,000;  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city,  $32,745,592.  His  report 
regarding  school  baths  is  worth  considering. 
He  says  that  two  years  ago  in  remodeling  a 
school  building  two  bath  rooms  were  fitted  up 
at  a  cost  of  $400.  Soap,  towels,  washcloths 
are  provided.  Continuing  he  says:  "When  the 
school  was  opened,  September,  1900,  the 
matter  was  presented  to  the  pupils  in  the 
light  of  a  special  favor  to. their  school,  and  the 
question  was  asked  how  many  wished  to  use 
the  bath  rooms  nearly  every  hand  went  up. 
The  principal  then  granted  applications  by 
isuing  a  ticket  to  each  child  as  he  applied, 
which  specified  the  time  he  should  be  allowed 
the  use  of  the  bath  room.  Fifteen  minutes 
was  allowed  for  each  bath.  When  this  ticket 
was  presented  to  the  janitor  or,  in  the  case 
of  girls,  to  the  woman  assistant,  the  child 
was  given  a  clean  wash  rag  and  bath  towel 
and  the  bath  room  was  prepared  for  use.  Be- 
^nning  at  7 :30  a.  m.,  and  running  to  5 :30  p.  m., 
the  two  rooms  were  thus  kept  in  nearly  con- 
stant use  outside  of  school  hours.  Run  in 
this  way  during  the  school  year,  there  was 
something  over  2,000  baths  taken  voluntarily 
by  the  children.  We  sent  a  few  children  from 
one  or  two  other  schools  to  this  school  to 
take  baths.  This  year  we  are  allowing  chil- 
dren to  use  the  bath  room  during  school  hours 
as  well  as  before  and  after  school.  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  and  exceedingly  pleased 
to  have  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  children 
who  do  not  have  bath  rooms  at  home,  volun- 
tarilv  using  the  school  baths.  The  effect  upon 
the  school  is  too  obvious  to  need  description. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  objection  met 
tior  an  undesirable  effect  noticed.    The  cost  is 


merely  nominal.  We  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  that  we  are  putting  similiar 
bath  facilities  into  other  buildings  as  they  are 
being  erected. 

Ontaric^D.  H.  Maxfield  of  the  Naples 
Board  of  Education  has  given  $16,000  to  the 
library  fund  of  the  Naples  High  School  in 
memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Hiram  Max- 
field,  who  was  many  years  president  of  the 
board  and  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  school. — The  teacher's  association  of  the 
first  commissioner  district  of  Ontario  county, 
comprising  the  towns  of  Farmington,  Man- 
chester, Phelps,  Gorham,  Hopewell,  Seneca, 
Geneva  and  also  Geneva  city  convened  in  the 
Hieh  school  building  at  Clifton  Springs,  Satur- 
day, December  7.  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Truesdale  of  Geneva  is  president.  The  other 
officers  are:  C.  H.  Herrick,  vice-president; 
Laura  G.  Smith,  secretary,  and  W.  H. 
Thatcher,  treasurer.  There  were  two  sessions 
of  the  convention.  Following  is  the  program: 
"Primary  Number  Work,  Class  Exercise," 
Ella  M.  Donovan,  Clifton  Springs,  with  a  dis- 
cussion led  by  Nellie  B.  White  of  Phelps; 
"Elementary  Drawing,"  Carrie  E.  Harmon, 
Geneva;  "Civics,"  Principal  C.  H.  Herrick, 
Manchester,  with  discussion  led  by  Albert  W. 
Mason,  Geneva;  "The  Teaching  of  Ivanhoe," 
Alice  L.  Simpson,  Geneva,  with  discussion  led 
by  Principal  W.  A.  Ingalls  of  Phelps;  "Read- 
ing," Principal  Francis  A.  Ringar,  Stanley; 
"Practical  Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Latin," 

E.  J.  Peck,  LL.D.,  of  Oaks  Corners.  Among 
the  supplementary  topics  were,  spelling,  fire 
drills,  mental  arithmetic,  new  devices  in  meth- 
ods and  management. 

Orleans. — Supt.  T.  H.  Armstrong  of  the 
Medina  schools  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  regents  department  as  well  as  that  of 
prominent  educators  throughout  the  State  by 
his  plan  of  correlation  of  the  subjects  of 
English,  geography,  nature  study  and  history 
in  the  grades.  It  is  claimed  for  his  system 
that  it  not  alone  saved  time  in  the  regular 
course  work,  but  strengthens  the  interest  of 
pupils  in  classroom  studies.  Supt.  Arm- 
strong's article  in  our  June  issue  on  "Ways 
and  Means,"  was  practical  and  interesting 
enough  to  give  us  confidence  in  his  new  plan 
for  relieving  the  drudgery  of  schoolroom  work, 
and  we  commend  his  plan  to  the  inquiries  of 
teachers  generally. 

Oswego. — ^The  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  convened  in  the  High  School,  at 
Oswego,  Saturday,  December  14,  1901.  The 
following  is  the  program:  Methods  in  History, 

F.  H.  Tullar;  Discussion  by  W.  S.  Pritchard, 
Edna  Godfrey,  W.  S.  Gardner,  etc.;  Latitude 
and  Longitude,  Supt.  B.  G.  Clapp;  Elementary 
Science,  Mr.  Lindall;  Discussed  by  F.  D. 
Bradley,  Marion  Metcalf,  E.  W.  Armstrong, 
etc.;  School  Management,  Com'r  T.  O.  Young; 
open  discussion;  Classics  in  the  Grades,  Mrs. 
Case;  Discussion  by  S.  R.  Lockwood,  Jennie 
Robson  and  Mertie  Dann;  Illustrated  Geo- 
graphy (stereoptican,  Supt.  Bullis;  Recitation,, 
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"On  the  Road  to  MandaJay,"  Marion  Frances 
Downcs;  question  box.  Th«  following  are  the 
officers:  C.  D.  Hill,  president;  W.  S.  Gard- 
ner, vice-president;  W.  S.  Pri chard,  secretary. — 
Prin.  J.  Schuyler  Fox,  A.  B.,  and  eleven 
teachers  look  after  the  interests  of  Phoenix's 
school  population.  A  large  training  class  is 
instructed. 

Queens. — Christmas  exercises  at  the  Oyster 
Bay  public  school  were  made  more  interest- 
ing by  the  distribution  of  a  Christmas  box  to 
each  pupil,  provided  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent's picture  was  given  a  place  of  honor. 

Rensselaer. — The  weekly  session  of  the 
members  of  the  Troy  Teachers*  Training  School 
was  held  recently  in  its  room  at  the  High 
School.  Whittier  Day  was  observed  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  the  excellent  program 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Miss  De  Witt, 
instructor  of  the  class,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. School  Superintendent  Willets  gave  a 
talk  in  which .  he  related  many  experiences, 
suggesting  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
encountered  in  school  work,  and  showed  the 
necessity  of  being  well  prepared  to  meet 
these  difficulties.  He  suggested  that  every 
teacher  secure  and  read  a  copy  of  a  manual 
of  the  schools  in  which  she  expects  to  teach, 
thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school 
system  and  removing  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  accompanies  the  first  day's  work.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  teacher  should 
prepare  her  work  well  and  be  a  model  to  the 
pupil  in  every  respect.  * 

Schenectady. — ^The  board  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Schenectady  have  awarded  con- 
tracts for  a  new  high  school  building,  costing 
over  $80,000. 

Tioga. — Prin.  J.  S.  Kingsley  of  the  Newark 
Valley  school  is  offering  the  people  of  that 
place  the  advantages  of  a  superior  lecture 
course. — Prin.  Julian  Mills  Round  of  Spencer 
was  married  December  21st,  to  Miss  Edna  M. 
Hart  of  Trumansburg. 

Tompkins. — ^The  Catholic  parochial  school 
at  Ithaca,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  re- 
cently. 

Warren.— Supt.  E.  W,  Griffith  of  Glens  Falls 
schools  has  made  the  following  interesting  re- 
port: Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  for 
November:  Last  year,  1,450;  this  year,  1,545. 
Whole  number  days  attendance  for  September, 
October  and  November:  Last  year,  70,236; 
this  year,  76,705.  Total  number  days  school 
for  September,  October  and  November:  Last 
year,  56:  this  year,  56.  Average  daily  attend- 
ance for  first  three  months:  Last  year,  1,254; 
this  year,  1,368.  Whole  number  days  absence 
for  first  three  months:  Last  year,  5,046;  this 
year,  4,433.  Average  number  belonging  for 
first  three  months:  Last  year,  1,344;  this  year, 
1,448.  The  work  in  English  and  American  his- 
tory, shown  by  the  papers  sent  to  the  regents 
office,  has  been  especially  commended. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  Teachers'  Association,  together  with 
the  Male  Principals*  Association  have  been 
considering  the  important  subject  of  the  curri- 
culum of  the  city  schools.  The  joint  com- 
mittee has  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 
A  strong  sentiment  against  the  compulsory 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  That  reading  as  an  expression 
is  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  demand  for  gram- 
mar. That  a  system  of  writing  of  some  char- 
acter should  be  maintained  throughout  the  city. 
That  the  course  in  music  be  reduced  by  fifty 
per  cent.  The  special  method  in  arithmetic 
is  recommended  instead  of  the  horizontal  plan. 
This  system  would  permit  a  child  to  gain  an 
early  working  knowledge  of  the  various  es- 
sentials of  the  subject  instead  of  but  one  or 
two  principles.  It  is  recommended  that  di- 
vision be  left  until  2A  grade.  The  committee 
regards  temperance  an  unwise  and  burden- 
some teaching  forced  upon  the  curriculum  by 
an  arbitrary  State  law.  It  urges  that  the 
Teachers'  Asociation  and  school  authorities  of 
the  city  initiate  some  movement  looking  to- 
ward a  more  rational  use  of  the  time  that  is 
now  devoted  to  so-called  'temperance  phy- 
siology.' This  teaching  is  intended  to  give 
children  an  abhorrence  of  alcoholic  drinks; 
but,  by  the  unpedagogic  methods  it  employs,  it 
succeeds  only  in  cultivating  in  children  an 
abhorrence  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  science 
of  ohysiology." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell  has  been 
offered  the  principalship  of  the  new  School  of 
Commerce.  The  position  pays  $10,000  salary 
yearly  and  is  for  life. 

Manhattan. — The  corner  stone  of  the  high 
school  of  commerce  was  laid  by  Pres.  Miles 
M.  O'Brien  of  the  board  of  education  De- 
cember 14.  The  day  was  cold  and  cheerless, 
but  the  ceremonies  were  attended  by  an  ear- 
nest and  interested  audience.  This  is  the  first 
high  school  of  commerce  to  be  established  in 
this  country. — At  a  reception  by  the  Woman's 
Advisory  Committee  of  New  York  University, 
Dr.  MacCracken  announced  that  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  letters  had  been  conferred 
on  each  of  the  five  women  below  named,  for 
"eminent  service  to  education  in  a  woman's 
organization  auxiliary  to  the  university."  Mis« 
Emily  Ogden  Butler,  first  president  of  the 
Woman's  Advisory  Committee.  Mrs.  Mary 
Palmer  Draper,  president  for  nine  years  of 
the  Woman's  Advisory  Committee.  Mrs. 
Katharine  Bacon  Smith,  secretary  for  eleven 
years  of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Committee. 
Mrs.  Martha  Buell  Munn,  president  of  the 
Women's  Legal  Education  Society.  Miss 
Helen  Miller  Gould,  third  nresident  of  the 
Woman's  Advisory  Committee.  Following 
these  announcements.  Miss  Gould,  as  president 
of  the  advisory  committee,  took  the  chair, 
making  a  few  remarks.  City  Superintendent 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  State  Superinten- 
dent Charles  R.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Jenny  Byss 
Merrill,  superintendent  of  kindergartens,  also 
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snoke  and  were  heard  with  acceptance.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander,  pastor  of  the 
University  Place  Presbyterian  Church,  also 
addressed  those  present  in  a  speech  which  was 
received  with  much  favor.  All  of  the  ad- 
dresses bore  directly  on  the  principle  of  peda- 
gogic instruction  and  took  notice  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  chancellor  that  after  1905 
none  should  be  admitted  to  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  who  was  not  a  college  graduate. 
Other  speakers  were  Chancellor  MacCracken 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  senior  professor  of  peda- 
gogy, who  resides  at  151  Remsen  street, 
Brooklyn. — ^The  eighth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Art  Club  was  held  recently  in  the 
Normal  College.  The  meeting  was  very  well 
attended,  over  one  hundred  being  present  Dr. 
Haney  presided.  The  programme  of  the  meet- 
ing consisted  of  several  numbers  by  the  Glee 
Club  under  the  leaderhip  of  Miss  Caroline 
Cobb,  and  an  address  on  "Indian  Design  and 
Its  Symbolism,"  by  Miss  Estelle  J.  I.  Rum- 
bolt. — The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Horace 
Mann  school  was  held  recently.  Bishop  Pot- 
ter was  the  chief  speaker  for  the  occasion. 
Spencer  Trask,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  College,  presided, 
and  among  others  on  the  platform  were  Pro- 
fessor Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  acting 
president  of  Columbia  University;  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  LL.D.,  former  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
treasurer  of  the  Teachers'  College,  James 
Speyer  and  Newhold  Morris.  Mr.  Trask  said 
the  magnificent  building  was  the  result  of  the 
munificence  of  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  who 
made  the  first  contribution  for  the  purchase  of 
ground;  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Macy,  who  gave 
1^00,000  for  the  construction  of  the  first  build- 
mg;  of  Joseph  Milbank,  who  furnished  the 
means  for  the  construction  of  other  buildings; 
of  James  Speyer,  who  gave  $100,000  for  an 
experimental  school,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V. 
Everitt  Macy,  who  in  memory  of  their  mothers 
gave  $500,000  to  build  the  present  structure. — 
The  friends  of  Miss  Louise  W.  Bell  of  public 
school  No.  170  will  regret  to  learn  of  her  death. 

Brooklyn.— The  Brooklyn  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  recently.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Frank  B.  Stev- 
ens, of  P.  S.  108  (re-elected)  president;  Charles 
O.  Dewey,  of  P.  S.  104  (re-elected),  vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph  V.  Witherbee,  of  P.  S.  106,  treas- 
urer, and  Andrew  I.  Sherman,  of  P.  S.  15,  secre- 
tary. After  the  meeting  a  banquet  was  served, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Raymond  delivered  an  in- 
teresting address  on  "Public  Schools  and 
Health." — Borough  Superintendent  John  H. 
Walsh  has  made  his  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  schools  on  the  last  day 
of  November.  This  shows  that  the  number  of 
pupils  on  register  in  the  138  schools  on  that 
date  was  163,247,  a  falling  oflF  of  852  from 
October  31;  that  1,876  new  pupils  were  ad- 
mitted, 2,532  transfers  made,  and  that  the 
whole  number  of  discharges  for  all  causes  was 
5,260.  There  were  I37»946  pupils  in  whole 
day  classes  and  25,301  in  part  time  classes. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  148,570  and 


an  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance 
during  the  eighteen  school  days  of  2,674,253. 
There  are  160,856  regular  sittings,  with  3,597 
class  rooms  and  3,596  class  teachers,  and  the 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class  was  45. 
The  number  of  pupils  over  6  years  of  age  on 
the  waiting  list  was  182.  The  whole  number 
of  the  supervising  and  teaching  force  was 
4,108.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
75  boys  in  the  Truant  School. — Associate 
Superintendent  James  J.  McCabe  addressed 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  speaking  in  the  large  lecture 
Tooia,  No.  502  Fulton  Street,  on  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Arithtn^tic  and  Algebra  Together."  He 
had  an  attentive  audience  and  made  consider- 
able use  of  blackboard  illustration. — James  J. 
McCabe  is  a  new  name  in  the  list  of  associate 
superintendents  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
though  not  new  in  the  educational  system  of 
Greater  New  York. — Some  two  hundred  school 
associates  of  Associate  Superintendent  J.  J. 
McCabe  honored  him  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Lincoln   Club   recently. 

Queen8« — ^The  death  of  Edward  F.  Fagan, 
associate  superintendent  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  occurred  early  in  December.  He  had 
held  many  positions  of  importance  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  school  work  in  Greater 
New  York.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death 
has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  C.  E.  Frank- 
lin, of  Albany,  principal  of  the  Albany  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  and  editor  of  American 
Education.  He  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
schools  of  Albany,  and  especial  education  and 
training  in  the  profession. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Cornell  University.  . 

Dr.  Guy  Montrose  Whipple  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  the  educational  depart- 
men  of  Cornell  University.  This  appointment 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  increasingly  evi- 
dent need  of  an  expert  application  of  modern 
psychological  theory  to  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Whipple  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1897,  was  assistant  and  scholar 
in  psychology  at  Clark  University  during  1897- 
8,  and  has  since  been  connected  with  the  psy- 
chological department  of  Cornell  University, 
where  he  received  the  doctor's  degree  in  1900, 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Sigma  Xi  the  same  year.  He  has  published 
numerous  contributions  to  experimental  psy- 
chology. 

The  experiment  of  a  summer  session  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  university  au- 
thorities has  proved  a  decided  success  at  Cor- 
nell. In  the  first  place  the  growing  attend- 
ance for  three  years  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
real  demand  among  teachers  for  genuine  sum- 
mer work  of  university  grade.  In  the  second 
place  the  ablest  professors  have  shown  an  in- 
creasing willingness  to  forego  a  part  of  their 
vacation  to  do  this  work.  The  same  tenden- 
cies are  seen  at  other  universities,  as  at  Col- 
umbia, Chicago  and  California.  According  to 
the  Cornell  announcement  for  1902,  some  fifty 
instructors   offer   over   ninety   courses,   which 
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cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  A  number  of 
professors  have  been  called  from  other  uni- 
versities. Among  them  we  note  the  names  of 
Professors  Brigham,  of  Colgate;  Howard,  late 
of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.;  Hale,  of  Union;  and 
Klenze,  of  Chicago. 

The  department  of  education  at  Cornell  has 
issued  its  second  bulletin  on  high  school  work 
and  administration.  It  consists  of  theses  and 
bibliographies  for  a  course  of  Fridav  lectures, 
Riven  by  prominent  New  York  schoolmen  and 
by  professors  in  Cornell  university.  It  is 
mailed  free  on  request. 

Vassar  College. 

Professor  Leach  delivered  an  address  before 
the  college  club,  Springfield,  Mass.,  an  "A 
Visit  to  Thessaly  and  its  Monasteries,"  Nov- 
ember 22d. 

Professor  Mills  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Hudson  House 
of  Refuge  for  Women.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
treatment  of  the  criminals  of  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Dr.  Buck  has  an  article  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  November  on  "Recent  Tendencies 
of  English  Composition." 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  conducted  the  Sunday 
morning  services  at  the  college  during  the 
month  of  November. 

Professor  Salmon  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  at  Wash- 
ington, and  read  a  paper  on  "An  American 
School  of  History  at  Rome." 

The  "New  England  Building"  with  its  labor- 
atories and  lecture  rooms  for  the  departments 
of  biology,  physiology  and  geology,  will  be 
formally  opened  on  January  8th  oy  a  recep- 
tion with  the  New  England  Club  as  hostesses. 

Th<f  "Eliza  Davison  Hall,"  the  gift  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy the  first  of  February. 

Brockport  Normal. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  training  school 
building  of  the  Brockport  Normal  School  oc- 
curred January  3d.  The  new  building  is  a  grand 
stone  structure,  costing  in  the  vicinity  of  $100,000. 
Situated  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  large, 
spacious  class  rooms  which  will  be  used  as  the 
primary  and  intermediate  departments.  On  the 
second  floor  is  found  the  large  assembly  hall. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  state. 

Amon^  those  giving  addresses  were.  State 
Superintendent  Chailes  R.  Skinner  and  ex-prin- 
cipal Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

The  administration  of  principal  Charles  T. 
McFarlane  opens  very  auspiciously,  and  it  seems 
that  Brockport  has  a  splendid  future  as  well  as 
an  honorable  record  in  the  past. 


Aboard  for  Chicago  1 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  notice  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, in  another  column.  This  railway  fur- 
nishes unexcelled  service,  and  should  receive 
a  patronage  from  those  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Chicago. 


ASSOCIATED  ACADEMIC  PRINCIPALa 

The  seventeenth  holiday  conference  of  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New  York 
State  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 26-28th.  The  program  arranged  was 
largely  carried  out,  and  the  meeting  was  a 
successful  one. 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday 

8:30  p.  m.  Annual  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciated Academic  Principals.  "The  Element  of 
inspiration  in  the  work  of  the  schools,"  Presi- 
dent Andrew  S.  Draper,  University  of  Illinois.  . 

Friday 

9:15  a.  m.  "To  what  extent  is  it  possible  and 
profitable  to  meet  the  regents'  requirements 
for  individual  laboratory  work  in  physics?" 
Irving  L.  Bishop,  Buffalo  Normal  School; 
Prin.  Robert  K.  Toaz,  Oxford  Academy;  Prin. 
J.  S.  Kingsley,  Newark  Valley  High  School; 
Prin.  H.  N.  Tolman,  Clyde  High  School;  Wil- 
liam  M.  Bennett,  Rochester  High  School. 

10:20  a.  m.  The  educational  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1903,  Director  Howard 
J.  Rogers,  Department  Education,  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

10:30  a.  m.  Some  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  high  school  principal,  Pres.  Rush  Rhees, 
University  of  Rochester;  Prin.  Walter  S. 
Knowlson,  Saratoga  Springs  High  School; 
Prin.  Augustus  S.  Downing,  New  York  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers. 

11:10  a.  m.  School  surroundings:  hygienic, 
aesthetic,  Inspector  E.  W.  Lyttle,  U.  S.  N.  Y., 
Albany;  Supt.  A.  W.  Abrams,  Ilion  public 
schools;  Prin.  J.  R.  Fairgrieve,  Walton  High 
School;  Prin.  J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer  Union 
School;  Prin.  O.  W.  Wood,  Olean  High 
School;  Rev.  J.  H.  Conroy,  St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy, Ogdensburg. 

2:15  p.  m.  Is  the  finished  product  of  the 
high  school  efficient,  upright  and  courteous;  if 
not,  why  not?  William  Nottingham,  Esq., 
Syracuse;  Prin.  M.  I.  Hunt,  Islip  High  School; 
Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Franklin  Academy, 
Malone;  Inspector  John  C.  Bliss,  Department 
Public  Instruction;  Pres.  H.  W.  Hutchinson, 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima. 

3:15  p.  m.  What  of  chemistry  shall  be 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  how  shall  it  be 
most  effectively  taught?  Prof.  L.  M.  Dennis, 
Cornell  University;  E.  R.  Whitney,  Bingham- 
ton  High  School;  Henry  H.  Denham,  Central 
High  School,  Buffalo. 

4:15  p.  m.  High  school  athletics:  value? 
control?  Prin.  M.  J.  Fletcher,  Jamestown 
High  School;  Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron,  Cana- 
joharie  High  School;  Supt.  A.  W.  Skinner, 
Oneida  oublic  schools;  Prin.  J.  Edward  Banta, 
Binghamton  High  School;  Prin.  Albert  H. 
Wilcox,  Rochester  High  School. 

8:00  p.  m.  Union  meeting  for  high  school 
and  grammar  school  principals.  Topic:  "How 
can  there  be  brought  about  a  more  effective 
articulation  of  the  work  and  influence  ot  the 
high  school  and  the  grammar  school?    Prin. 
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Arthur  Marvin,  Schenectady  High  School; 
Prin.  George  W.  Kennedy,  Grammar  school 
No.  5,  Troy;  F.  R.  Parker,  Cortland  Normal 
School;  Prin.  Bruce  M.  Watson,  Seymour 
Grammar  School,  Syracuse;  Supt.  C  B.  Gil- 
bert, Rochester  public  schools. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  James  Winne,  Pough- 
keepsie;  vice-president,  F.  S.  Fosdick,  Buffalo; 
secretary,  S.  D.  Arms,  Palmyra;  treasurer,  £. 
K.  Smith,  Cambridge. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  New  York 
Council  of  Grammar  School  Principals  was 
held  in  the  city  hall  at  Syracuse  from  Decem- 
ber 26th  to  28th  inclusive.  President  £.  A. 
Fry  and  his  worthy  assistants  were  out  earlier 
than  usual  with  their  program,  and  the  pro- 
gram shows  careful  preparation  and  was  car- 
ried out  quite  fully  as  it  appears  below: 

Thussday 

1:50  p.  m.  Discussion:  "The  Modern  Curri- 
culum," (a)  Does  it  tend"  to  be  superficial?  (b) 
Did  the  older  course,  with  its  fewer  branches 
train  to  greater  vigor  of  the  mind?"  Prin. 
Adolph  Duschar,  Buffalo,  negative;  followed 
by  Prin.  William  A.  Mackey,  Buffalo,  and 
others. 

2:40  p.  nL  Prin.  C.  £.  Lawton,  Auburn,  of 
Outlook  Committee,  "The  Outlook." 

2:30  p.  m.  Discussion:  ''What  should  be 
done  for  the  child  in  the  grammar  schools  in 
science,  and  in  nature  study?"  Prin.  C.  B.  Hor- 
ton,  Bingham  ton,  science;  Prin.  John  D.  Wil- 
son, Syracuse,  nature  study. 

3:40  p.  m.  Discussion:  "Is  the  position  now 
being  taken  by  some  educators,  that  number 
in  the  primary  grades  is  of  little  importance,  a 
sound  one?"  ist — Give  direct  cogent  reasons, 
or  results  of  observation  and  actual  experi- 
ence; 2nd — If  the  position  be  not  a  sound  one, 
shall  the  work  be  more  largely  abstract  or 
concrete?  Prin.  T.  S.  O'Brien,  Albany,  affirm- 
ative; followed  by  Prin.  John  L.  Ryan,  Water- 
ford,  and  others. 

4:30  p.  m.  Prin.  H.  C.  De  Groat,  Buffalo,  of 
Lookout  Committee,  "The  tendency  toward 
the  practical." 

4:40  p.  m.  Report  of  Prin.  Charles  E.  White, 
Syracuse,  on  "Vacation  play  grounds." 

8:00  p.  m.  At  the  City  Hall.  Lecture, 
"Adolescence,"  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Street,  A.  M., 
Ph.   D.,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Friday 

9:50  a.  m.  Paper:  "How  much  and  in  what 
respect  does  success  in  arithmetic  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  read  well?"  Prin. 
Miss  L.  E.  Feeney,  New  Rochelle;  and  "How 
much,  etc.,  in  grammar  and  geography?"  Dis- 
cussed by  Prin.  Miss  Mary  W.  Flanagan,  Syra- 
cuse, followed  by  others. 


10:50  a.  m.  Prin.  R.  A.  Taylor,  Niagara 
Falls,  of  Lookout  Committee,  "Daily  prepara- 
tion of  teachers." 

11:00  a.  m.  Discussion:  "Departmental 
work  in  the  grades:  (a)  Its  benefits;  (b)  Its 
defects;  (c)  Is  it  capable  of  general  adoption?" 
Prin.  Howard  Conant,  Elmira.  Discussed  by 
Prin.  S.  C.  Pierce,  Rochester. 

2:00  p.  m.  Discussion:  "Unresponsiveness 
in  pupils:  (a)  Causes;  (b)  Remedies."  Prin. 
G.  Newton  White,  Syracuse,  followed  by  Prin. 
D.  E.  Batcheller,  BuflFalo. 

2:50  p.  m.  Prin.  W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira, 
Lookout  Committee,  "Some  phases  of  individ- 
ualism in  modern  education  work." 

3:00  p.  m.  Paper:  "The  casual  relation  of 
teaching  geogrraphy  vs.  the  place  idea."  Prin. 
Miss  Susan  A.  Tompson,  Elmira.  Discussed 
by  Miss  Mabel  B.  Pierson,  Rochester  Normal 
Training  School. 

3:50  p.  m.  "Music  in  the  grammar  schools.^* 
Illustrated  by  Miss  Marie  Hofer,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Rochester. 

4:15  p.  m.  Prin.  F.  C.  Clifton,  Troy,  Lookout 
Committee,  "Dispensing  with  final  examina- 
tions;   irregular  promotions  and  supervision." 

4:25  p.  m.  Discussion:  "How  elaborately 
*  shall  we  teach  composition  in  the  grammar 
grades?  (a)  Along  what  lines?  (b)  How  much 
time  devoted  to  it?  (c)  What  is  its  value? 
(d)  What  other  studies  may  be  somewhat 
neglected?"  Prin.  J.  L.  Bothwell,  Albany,  (e) 
"How  remedy  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
pupils  leave  school  with  little  power  of  ex- 
pression?"   Prin.  G.  H.  Walden,  Rochester. 

8:00  p.  m.  Union  meeting  for  high  school 
and  grammar  school  principals.  Topic:  "How 
can  there  be  brought  about  a  more  effective 
articulation  of  the  work  and  influence  ot  the 
high  school  and  the  grammar  school?"  Prin. 
Arthur  Marvin,  Schenectady  High  School; 
Prin.  George  W.  Kennedy,  Grammar  School 
No.  s,  Troy;  F.  R.  Parker,  Cortland  Normal 
School;  Prin.  Bruce  M.  Watson,  Seymour 
Grammar  School,  Syracuse;  Supt.  C.  B.  Gil- 
bert, Rochester  public  schools. 
I 

Satxjkday 

9:4s  a.  m.  Discussion:  "What  does  manual 
training  mean  to  the  boy?"  Director  W.  S. 
Bawden,  Buffalo. 

10:00  a.  m.  Discussion:  "What  is  or  should 
be  the  relation,  or  proportion,  in  strictly  gram- 
mar grades  (6th  to  8th  years),  between  study 
simply  to  acquire  facts,  and  study  to  form 
judgments  and  use  facts?"  Second,  "How  may 
the  latter  be  most  effectually  accomplished?" 
Prin.  James  E.  Glavin,  Albany,  followed  by 
Prin.  W.  A.  Torrence,  Jamestown,  and  others. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
Orson  Warren  of  Elmira,  president;  S.  C. 
Pierce  of  Rochester,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Catherine  Dunn  of  Syraruse,  recording  sec- 
retary; C.  R.  Drum  of  Syracuse,  corresponding 
secretary;  H.  L.  Fowler  of  Binghamton,  treas- 
urer; C.  P.  Alvord  of  BuflFalo,  G.  H.  Benjamin 
of  Albany,  C.  E.  Lawton  of  Auburn,  and  G.  H. 
Walden  of  Rochester,  executive  committee. 
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TRAINING  TEACHERS'  CONFERENCE 

The  conference  of  teachers  of  training 
schools  and  training  classes  was  well  attended 
and  the  program  was  carried  out  with  en- 
thusiasm. Nearly  all  set  down  for  talks  or 
discussions  were  present.  The  program  in  full 
was  as  follows:  Psychology:  (a)  The  Mun- 
sterberg  dictum — ^the  benefit  of  psychology  to 
the  teacher;  (b)  how  is  psychology  best  pre- 
sented to  training  classes?  Discussed  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Hill,  State  Training  Class  Inspector;  Dr. 
Emily  T.  Conant,  Normal  college,  New  York 
city;  Miss  Lillian  O.  Sprague,  Alfred  Training 
class;  Miss  Ella  Williams,  Lockport  Training 
school;  Miss  Helen  B.  O'Neil,  Canisteo  Train- 
ing class;  Miss  Jennie  Housley,  Oneida  Train- 
ing class.  Methods  in  number  and  arithmetic: 
(a)  Intrinsic  and  economic  values  of  the  Pes- 
talozzian-Grube  as  compared  with  the  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Dewey  number  methods;  (b)  rela- 
tive and  economic  values  of  current  methods 
in  arithmetic.  Discussed  by  Principal  George 
K.  Hawkins,  Plattsburgh  Normal  school; 
Principal  George  A.  Lewis,  Syracuse  Training 
school;  Miss  Katherine  Hurlburt,  Buffalo 
Training  school;  Principal  W.  D.  Johnson, 
Cooperstown  Training  class;  Irving  P.  Smith, - 
State  Institute  Conductor;  Miss  Ada  Van 
Stone  Harris,  primary  and  kindergarten  super- 
visor, Rochester.  Our  teaching  supply:  Its 
merits  and  deficiencies.  Discussed  by  Super- 
intendent Chas.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester;  Super- 
intendent Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs; 
President  E.  F.  McDonald,  State  Association 
District  Commissioners;  Willis  D.  Graves, 
State  Training  Class  Inspector;  Miss  Myra  L. 
Ingalsbee,  Commissioner,  Hartford.  Obser- 
vation and  practice  work:  How  made  most 
profitable.  Discussed  by  Miss  Edith  A.  Scott, 
Rochester  Training  school;  Miss  Mary  M. 
Conway,  Springville  Training  class;  Principal 
E.  L.  Hulett,  Brushtown  Training  class;  Miss 
Evelyn  Feek,  Bath  Training  class;  Miss  Julia 
E.  Young,  Arcade  Training  class.  The  physi- 
cal well  being  of  training  classes:  Physical 
entrance  examinations,  physical  culture,  relax- 
ation, etc.  Discussed  by  John  C.  Bliss,  State 
Training  Class  Inspector;  Principal  Richard  A. 
Searing,  Rochester  Training  school;  Principal 
W.  W.  Miller,  Friendship  Training  class;  Miss 
Helen  Ailing  Davis,  Rochester  Training 
school;  Miss  Rose  E.  Gibbons,  Sandy  Hill 
Training  class.  Nature  study:  Its  aim,  matter 
and  method.  Discussed  by  ivirs.  Mary  Rogers 
Miller,  Cornell  university;  Miss  Esther  E. 
Satterlee,  Elmira  Training  school;  Miss  Har- 
riet E.  Van  Buren  Albany  Training  school; 
Miss  E.  M.  Walradt  Watertown  Training 
class;  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Mauson,  Whitney's 
Point  Training  class.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Richard  A.  Searing  of  the  Roch- 
ester 1  raining  school  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  C.  E.  Franklin,  principal  of  the  Albany 
Training  school.  Miss  Lillian  O.  Sprague  of 
the  Alfred  Training  class  was  elected  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Mauson 
of  the  teachers'  training  classes  at  Whitney 
Point.  George  A.  Lewis  of  the  Syracuse  High 
School  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  has  issued  college  gradu- 
ate certificates,  good  for  life,  to  the  following: 
Alonzo  Norton  Henshaw,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
Hobart  College,  1882;  Andrew  J.  Mac  Elroy, 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University,  1898; 
Louis  H.  Miller,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  University 
of  Rochester,  1880;  James  Wells  Reed,  Way- 
land,  N.  Y.,  Williams  College,  1896;  Julia  May 
Davis,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Elmira  College,  1898; 
Mary  West  Riggs,  East  Aurora,  Elmira  Col- 
lege, 1897;  Fred  Jennerich  Bohlmann,  Valley 
Falls,  Wesleyan  University,  1897;  John  Rouse 
Gillett,  Kingston,  St.  Lawrence  University, 
1898;  Clayton  Gaston  Mabey,  Morrisville,  Col- 
gate University,  1898;  Lilian  Beatrice  Lewis, 
Auburn,  Syracuse  University,  1898;  Mary  Ger- 
trude Young,  Ovid,  Cornell  University,  1898; 
Cary  Miller  Jones,  Watertown,  Hamilton 
College,  1898;  Edwin  Merritt  Sanford,  Argyle, 
Syracuse  University,  1889;  Malcomb  G 
Thomas,  Schaghticoke,  Union,  i8|98. 

The  state  department  has  issued  a  tabu- 
lated statement  showing  essential  facts  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  school  systems  01 
the  cities  of  the  state.-  It  tells  the  official  title 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  number  of  mem- 
bers, how  chosen,  date  of  election,  how  super- 
intendents are  chosen,  term  of  office,  salary, 
by  whom  local  certificates  are  signed,  about 
examination  requirements  and  concerning 
whether  or  not  free  text  books  are  in  use. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  has  completed  his  statisti- 
cal tables  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31, 
1901.  The  total  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  towns  is  10,741,  a  decrease  from  last  year 
of  50,  thus  showing  that  the  work  of  dissolv- 
ing small,  weak  districts  is  steadily  progress- 
ing. The  value  of  school  property  in  the  state 
is  estimated  at  $16,916,638  for  the  towns  and 
$70>375»726  for  the  cities,  making  a  total  for 
the  state  of  $87,292,414,  an  increase  of  $5,523,919 
over  last  year's  figures. 

In  the  entire  state  there  were  1,621,087  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  of  which  1,242,416  attended 
the  public  schools,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  873,157.  -  The  number  attending 
private  schools,  added  to  the  number  regis- 
tered in  the  public  schools,  gives  a  total  regis-  ' 
tration  of  1,420,444  out  of  a  school  population 
of  1,621,087. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 
in  the  towns  was  $5,183,630;  in  the  cities, 
$16,320,989,  making  a  total  for  the  state  of 
$21,509,619,  an  increase  in  the  towns  of 
$131,545,  and  in  the  cities  of  $2,154,181.  Of 
this  increase  $2,066,085  is  accounted  for  in 
Greater  New  York  alone. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  during  the  last  year  was 
$7,678,120  in  the  towns  and  $28,717,148  in  the 
cities,  an  increase  in  the  towns  of  $154,221,  and 
in  the  cities  of  $2,819,556.  Of  this  amount, 
$22,845,358  was  expended  by  the  city  of  New 
York  alone.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for 
maintaining  the  schools  during  the  past  year, 
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based  on  an  average  daily  attendance,  was,  for 
the  towns,  $25.82;  for  the  cities,  $49-88;  an 
average  for  the  state  of  $41.68. 

The  state  inspectors,  under  the  Compulsory- 
Education  Law,  have  made  during  the  last 
year  1,493  visits.  The  number  of  cases  of 
truancy  or  irregularity  investigated  by  local 
officers  was  approximately  190,000.  The  num- 
ber of  children  committed  to  truant  schools 
was  11,601. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Authorized  announcements 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents,  held  in  their  office 
at  the  Capitol,  December  19,  Chancellor  Upson 
presided.  There  were  also  present  Regents'  Mar- 
tin I.  Townsend,  Charles  E.  Fitch,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  William  Watson,  Henry  E.  Turner,  St. 
Clair  McKelway,  Daniel  Beach,  Carroll  E.  Smith, 
Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  John  T.  McDon- 
ough,  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  Robert  C.  Pruyn. 

Charters  were  granted  as  follows:  Permanent 
charters  to  St.  Bridget's  academic  school  and  St. 
Joseph's  collegiate  institute,  Buffalo ;  limited  char- 
ters to  Brooklyn  law  school ;  Fox  training  school, 
Oneonta;  Soules'  hospital  training  school  for 
nurses,  Westfield;  Utica  homoeopathic  training 
school  for  nurses. 

Certificates  of  admission  were  granted  to  the 
academic  departments  of  union  schools  at  Apa- 
lachin,  Buchanan,  Dannemora,  Fillmore,  Free- 
dom, Holland,  Kinderhook,  Lyons  Falls,  Man- 
chester, Meridian,  New  Woodstock,  Plainville, 
Richmondville,  Round  Lake,  Sodus,  South 
Dayton,   Spencertown,  Wappingers  Falls. 

Permanent  library  charters  were  granted  to 
Chazy  public  library,  Skene  library  at  Griffin 
Corners  and  Tuxedo  Park  library;  a  permanent 
charter  in  place  of  its  provisional  charter  to  the 
Ballston  Spa.  public  library ;  provisional  library 
charters  to  Bay  Shore  free  library,  Chautauqua 
free  library,  Cherry  Valley  library,  Chester  free 
library,  High  Bridge  free  library,  Keene  Center 
free  library,  Millbrook  free  library,  Nineveh 
public  library,  Palmyra  King's  Daughter's  free 
library.    Phoenicia  free  library. 

On  unanimous  request  of  the  respective  gov- 
erning boards,  the  academic  department  of  Clifton 
Springs  union  school  was  authorized  to  use  the 
name  Clifton  Springs  high  school;  the  name  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  academic  school,  Brooklyn, 
was  changed  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  academy, 
and  the  name  of  Starkey  seminary,  Eddytown, 
was  changed  to  Palmer  institute-Starkey  seminary. 

Permission  was  given  to  Clinton  Liberal  insti- 
tute to  remove  from  Fort  Plain  to  Canton  to 
carry  on  its  work  in  cenj  unction  with  St.  Law- 
rence university. 

Leases  by  the  Lansingburgh  academy  and  Round 
Lake  summer  institute  to  boards  of  education 
were  approved.  The  grade  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  Pocantico  Hills  union  school  having 
fallen  below  university  requirements,  it  was  or- 
dered dropped  from  the  university  roll. 

Financial  summaries  from  the  report  of  the 
secretary  were  considered  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  executive  committee  concerning  the 


appropriation  bill  for  1902,  made  at  its  meeting  at 
10  A.  M.,  December  9,  1901,  were  adopted  as 
follows : 

Financial  summaries.  The  committee  submit- 
ted with  its  approval  the  following  summaries  for 
the  past  fiscal  year,  showing  a  decrease  in  cost 
of  maintenance  in  university  departments  of 
$8,470.5^  as  compared  with  an  increase  for  the 
preceding  year,  excluding  pasmients  from  fees, 
of  $22,605.02  or  with  an  average  annual  increase 
for  five  years  (1896-1900),  excluding  payments 
from  fees,  of  $23,154.84. 

Administrative,  college  and  high  school  depart- 
ments, notwithstanding  a  greatly  increased  value 
of  work,  show  a  net  decrease  in  expediture  of 
$15,224.31. 

In  state  library  and  home  education  there  was 
a  net  increase  in  expenditures  of  $6,034.58;  in 
state  museum  a  net  increase  of  $3,112.98. 

Grants  to  secondary  schools  show  an  increase 
of  $43,23547,  grants  to  libraries  a  decrease  of 
$8,470.92,  or  a  net  increase  in  grants  to  schools 
and  libraries  of  $34»774-56,  as  compared  with  a 
net  increase  of  $43,870.22  for  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1900. 

The  net  increase  in  expenditures,  including 
grants  to  schools  and  libraries,  is  $26,169.34,  as 
compared  with  $70,804.48  for  the  preceding  year, 
or  with  an  average  annual  increase  for  five  years 
(1896-1900)  of  $54,646.29. 

The  amended  Horton  law  (laws  1901,  ch.  498) 
calls  for  an  increase  of  $36,270  over  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year  for  grants  to  secondary 
schools.  This  we  are  able  to  reduce  to  $30,727.90 
through  an  accumulated  balance  in  this  account 
In  1901  the  corresponding  increase  of  $33,363  was 
met  from  an  accumulated  balance  in  academic 
fund. 

For  maintenance  the  proposed  items  are 
$4)495-77  less  than  was  asked  last  year,  and 
$5,044.23  more  than  was  appropriated.  Were 
the  legislature  to  appropriate  the  additional 
$4,495.77  asked  last  year,  $1,500  should  be  ex- 
pended on  necessary  repairs  to  the  library 
elevator  and  $2,995.77  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  asked  for  grants  to  public  libraries, 
now  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  total  increase,  including  maintenance  and 
grants  to  schools  and  libraries,  is  $957.87  less  than 
the  increase  demanded  by  the  amended  Horton 
law  only  (laws  1901,  ch.  498). 

College  department.  Dr.  Everitt  Hasbrouck,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  appointed  medical  examiner  in 
place  of  Dr.  Asa  S.  Couch,  of  Fredonia,  resigned. 

Dr.  F.  O'Dea,  of  Saugerties,  was  appointed 
veterinary  examiner  in  place  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Bell,  resigned. 

Home  education.  It  was  voted  that  October  i, 
1902,  the  tuition  fees  in  the  library  school  for 
residents  of  the  state  of  New  York  be  advanced 
to  $75  for  the  junior  and  $25  for  the  senior  year; 
for  non-residents,  to  $100  for  the  junior  and  $50 
for  the  senior  year. 

In  order  that  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  may 
not  conflict  with  the  convocation  exercises,  and  in 
order  to  afford  members  of  the  State  teachers' 
association  opportunity  to  attend  convocation. 

Voted.  That  a  Regents  meeting  be  held  Wed- 
nesday morning,  July  2,  and  that  the  formal  con- 
vocation exercises  close  with  the  convocation 
address  Tuesday  evening,  July  i. 
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After  careful  consideration  the  Regents  ordi- 
nances and  by-laws,  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  December  20,  1900,  were  adopted. 

The  standing  committees  for  IQ02  were  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

Finance — Regents  Beach,  T.  Guilford  Smith, 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Regents  Lord, 
Pruyn. 

Charter— Vice-Chanc  Doane,  Regents  Town- 
send,  Turner,  Secretary  of  State. 

College— Regents  Watson,  Fitch,  C.  K  Smith, 
Stimson,  Hendrick. 

High  school— Regent  Reid,  Secretary  of  State, 
Regents  Depew,  McKelway,  Vander  Veer,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Home  education — Regents  Sexton,  Fitch,  Reid, 
C  E.  Smith,  T.  Guilford  Smith. 

Library — Regents  McKelway,  Sexton,  Vice- 
Chanc  Doane,  Regents  Vander  Veer,  Lord  Hen- 
drick. 

Museum — Regents  T.  Giulford  Smith,  C.  E. 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  executive  committee  for  1902  is  Chancellor 
Upson,  Vice-Chancellor  Doane,  Regents  Beach. 
Watson,  Reid,  Sexton,  McKelway,  T.  Guilford 
Smith,  Vander  Veer. 

On  motion  of  Regent  Carroll  E.  Smith,  sec- 
onded by  Regent  Fitch,  the  following  minute 
concerning  the  late  Regent  Warren  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

The  board  of  regents  places  upon  its  records 
this  minute  of  appreciation  for  the  services  of 
the  late  Regent  Orris  Hubert  Warren,  D.  D.,  dur- 
ing his  twenty-four  years'  membership,  and  its 
tribute  to  his  high  personal  character  and  emi- 
nent public  service.  Dr.  Warren  rounded  out  a 
career  of  large  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  in  the 
journalistic  profession  and  in  educational  affairs. 
He  was  pre-eminently  an  earnest,  conscientious 
and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  by  his  voice  and 
pen  measurably  promoted  practical  reforms  in 
various  public  relations  and  in  behalf  of  both 
the  higher  and  popular  education.  He  was  atten- 
tive to  the  duties  of  this  board,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  and  action  upon  all  ques- 
tions, and  his  views  and  votes  were  uniformly  in 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  concerns 
under  consideration.  He  was  an  able  and  power- 
ful writer  in  the  press  upon  religious  subjects  and 
thereby  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  upon  his 
church  and  the  g-eneral  public.  His  personal  qual- 
ities were  admirable  and  drew  to  him  warm 
friends  and  associates.  Our  relations  with  Dr. 
Warren  always  were  most  cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic and  bound  him  to  us  with  strong  ties  of 
respect  and  esteem.  His  death  is  sincerely 
mourned  by  us,  as  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  be- 
loved friend,  sagacious  associate  and  wise  coun- 
cilor. The  high  standard  he  set  for  his  practical 
life  work  is  commended  as  worthy  of  approval 
and  emulation. 

Orris  Hubert  Warren  was  born  January  3,  1833, 
at  Stockbridge,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  family 
has  been  prominent  since  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
tion,  and  includes  among  its  illustrious  members 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill. 
His  education  was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of 
Stockbridge,  continued  at  Cazenovia  seminary, 
and  completed  at  Oberlin  college.  The  president 
of  Oberlin  at  that  time  was  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Finney,  an  evangelist  of  great  power;  and  there 


young  Warren's  determination  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  religion  was  evidently  matured. 
After  four  years  given  to  teaching  and  business, 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  in  which  he  labored  from  1862  to 
1873,  when  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Nor- 
them  Christian  Advocate,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential organs  of  his  denomination.  On  the  death 
of  the  editor,  the  following  year,  Mr.  Warren 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  editorial  control,  which 
he  held  uninterruptedly  till  i8g2,  when,  mainly 
because  of  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  he  de- 
clined the  quadrennial  re-election  at  the  hands 
of  the  general  conference.  He  did  not  again  en- 
gage in  preaching  or  church  journalism,  but  main- 
tained an  unabated  interest  in  the  higher  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  state. 

Under  Dr.  Warren's  direction  the  Northern 
Christian  Advocate  not  only  was  a  powerful 
vehicle  of  opinion  and  moral  influence,  but  was 
distinguished  by  high  literary  excellence  and  by 
the  extended  range  of  its  sympathies.  Its  edu- 
cational work  was  distinctive,  reflecting  its  edi- 
tor's interest  in  the  entire  field  of  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  removal 
of  Genesee  college  from  Lima  and  its  establish- 
ment as  a  university  in  Syracuse,  and  was  sur- 
passed by  few  in  active  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  university  during  the  early  period  of  its 
development.  In  1878  he  received  from  that 
institution  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

In  1877  Orris  H.  Warren  was  elected  a  regent 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  To 
this  oflice  he  brought  a  singularly  logical  mind, 
calm  judgment  and  large  appreciation  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  interests  of  the  state.  He  was 
progressive  in  his  opinions,  judicious  and  forceful 
in  his  advocacy  of  ideas  and  measures.  At  the 
convocation  of  1901  the  opening  prayer  was  made 
by  him.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
was  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board, 
in  which  he  had  rarely  failed  to  take  part 

As  a  preacher  and  public  speaker.  Dr.  Warren 
was  convincing  and  interesting.  He  disdained 
mere  declamation  and  rhetorical  effects.  ^  It  was, 
however,  as  a  journalist  that  he  especially  ex- 
celled; and  in  this  department  searching  thought 
wise  deliberation  and  finished  expression  were 
his  distinguishing  characteristics.  Among  the 
writers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  had  a  superior;  certainly  he  had  none  in 
mental  grasp  and  cqnsistency.  Argument  not 
persuasion,  logic,  not  rhetoric,  were  the  natural 
instruments  of  his  mind,  as  courage  and  inflex- 
ibility, not  compromise  and  conciliation,  were  the 
dominent  notes  of  his  character.  His  journalistic 
integrity  was  as  little  questioned  as  was  his  con- 
troversial talent  by  those  who  had  measured 
weapons  with  him.  But  vindictiveness  was  no 
part  of  his  nature.  He  never  pursued  a  polemic 
advantage  for  its  own  sake.  Truth  was  dearer  to 
him  than  any  personal  triumph.  He  understood 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  religous  jour- 
nalism, and  did  much  to  promote  its  development 

In  private  and  social  relations.  Dr.  Warren  was 
distinguished  by  personal  dignity,  which  did  not, 
however,  overshadow  the  genuineness  of  his  feel- 
ings, the  loyalty  of  his  friendships  and  the  chiv- 
alrous virtues  of  his  daily  life. 

Changes  in  Staff. — Miss  M.  F.  Boynton  has  re- 
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signed  her  position  as  assistant  to  the  state  en- 
tomologist and  will  make  her  home  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  D.  B.  Youn,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  state  entomologist  at  a 
salary  of  $720  per  year. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  endiniar  September 
30,  190 1,  there  were  40  resignations  from  the 
staflF  of  the  university  (about  three  times  the 
usual  number)  half  of  which  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  higher  salaries  were  commanded  and 
arc  now  received  elsewhere.  Seven  are  now 
teaching,  one  is  a  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Manila,  three  entered  the  Congressional 
library,  two  entered  other  libraries,  four  were 
transferred  to  other  state  departments,  one  is 
practicing  medicine,  two  are  practicing  law, 
one  is  editing  a  college  fraternity  publication, 
one  is  private  secretary  to  a  college  professor, 
one  is  in  business,  three  are  attending  college, 
five  were  married,  two  died  and  seven  aban- 
doned work  either  owing  to  ill  health  or  other 
cause. 

Grants  for  Secondary  Schools. — In  the  New 
York  Tribune  Of  Thursday,  January  2,  Mr. 
Allds,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "under  the  operations  of  the 
norton  law  it  is  necessary  that  upward  of 
$50,000  more  than  was  *  provided  last  year 
should  be  furnished  to  the  regents  for  distri- 
bution to  schools  of  academic  grade."  The 
amended  Horton  law  (laws  1901,  chap.  498) 
calls  for  an  increase  of  $36,270  only  over  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year  for  grants  to 
secondary  schools.  This  the  regents  are  able 
to  reduce  to  $30,727.90  through  an  accumulated 
balance  in  this  account.  In  1901  the  corres- 
ponding increase  of  $33,363  was  met  from  an 
accumulated  balance. 


PROBABLE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature. 
Governor  Benjamin^  B.  O'Dell,  Jr.,  does  not 
forget  that  injustice  in  the  matter  of  the  state's 
appropriation  for  schools  is  being  doge  the 
.  rural  school  districts.  His  recommendations 
are  along  the  line  of  measures  advocated  by 
the  State  Association  of  School  Commission- 
ers.    He  has  the  following  to  say: 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  drift  of 
population  cityward  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
to  the  cities  for  their  proportion  of  the  free 
school  fund,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
that  apportioned  to  the  rural  schools.  The 
present  distribution  of  this  fund  is  therefore 
in  an  inverse  proportion  or  relation  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  state.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  basis  of  apportionment  be  changed 
so  that  the  monies  be  distributed  upon  some 
ba^.a  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  localities 
to  maintain  their  own  schools,  or  that  portion 
of  the  free  school  fund  be  set  apart,  and  thai 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be 
clothed  with  authority  to  distribute  it  to  the 
weaker  districts  of  the  state,  having  in  view 
their  local  assessments  and  consequent  ability 
to  maintain  their  own  school  system." 


Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  S.  Fred  Nixon, 
who  is  in  very  close  touch  with  rural  school 
conditions,  has  the  following  to  say  in  his 
opening  speech  before  the  body  over  which 
he  presides: 

"Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  our  state 
in  population  and  wealth,  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
has  not  been  increased  since  1890.  That  year 
it  was  raised  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
making  $3,500,000,  and  that  amount  has  con- 
tinued to  be  our  annual  appropriation  for 
common  schools  ever  since.  During  the  11 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  any  increase  in 
such  annual  appropriation  has  been  made,  the 
cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state  have 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  the  country, 
so  their  proportion  of  the  public  money  has 
increased  until  the  amount  received  by  a  rural 
district  now  is  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago, 
when  the  state  appropriation  was  three-fourths 
of  a  million  less.  This  money  is  distributed 
by  first  giving  $100  for  every  teacher  employed. 
The  high  schools  that  are  now  found  in  every 
city  and  large  town  require  a  larger  number 
of  teachers  than  ever  before.  The  country 
school  must  have  one  teacher,  although  the 
attendance  of  pupils  may  have  diminished,  as 
is  generally  the  case.  The  result  is  less  and 
less  state  money  going  to  the  smaller  districts, 
while  teachers'  salaries  have  constantly  ad- 
vanced. Thus  the  burden  upon  the  rural  tax- 
payers increases  every  year,  until  many  a  far- 
mer is  paying  a  school  tax  that  amounts  to 
more  than  all  his  other  taxes  combined.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  growth  of  the  state  de- 
mands a  substantial  increase  in  the  common 
school  appropriation,  and  the  changed  condi- 
tions as  to  the  relative  number  of  teachers 
employed  give  an  added  claim  in  behalf  of  the 
weaker  districts. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  while  our  an- 
nual appropriation  for  common  schools  has 
been  increased  from  $2,750,000  to  $3,500,000, 
our  total  annual  state  and  local  expenditures 
for  all  the  schools  has '  increased  from 
$10,000,000  to  $33,000,000.  The  annual  aggre- 
gate has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Evidently  there  is  more  and  more  being  spent 
upon  the  higher  grades  of  education,  and  the 
common  schools,  the  basis  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, are  not  receiving  their  share  of  the  in- 
crease. 

We  all  believe  in  economy,  but  we  would 
not  mar  the  glorious  record  of  New  York 
state  by  diminishing  state  aid  to  common 
schools.  Our  state  has  the  proud  record  of 
being  the  first  of  all  the  states  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  support  common  schools  for 
the  education  of  all  the  people.  Appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  should  increase  with 
the  growth  of  the  state,  with  especial  aid  to 
the  interior  districts,  where  expenses  have  in- 
creased, population  has  diminished,  and  the 
higher  school  tax  falls  upon  those  who  toil 
hard  for  a  limited  income.  They  'build  school 
houses  and  raise  men'  in  those  districts,  and 
their  patriotism  and  zeal  for  education  never 
fail." 

It  looks  very  much  as  thou'^h  legislation  to 
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aid  the  rural  schools  would  be  a  feature  of  this 
session. 

This  seems  to  be  an  administration  idea,  to 
assist  in  the  furtherence  of  which  Assembly- 
man Fowler  of  Chautauqua  has  introduced  a 
bill  amending  the  consolidated  school  law  to 
provide  for  a  new  distribution  of  the  free 
school  fund  so  that  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  make  the  distributive 
portion  of  each  school  district  quota  $150  in- 
stead of  $100;  and  for  additional  qualified 
teachers,  an  additional  $100.  If  passed,  this 
measure  will  aid  the  overburdened  district 
schools  very  materially. 

Every  district  in  the  rural  section  of  the 
state  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools 
last  year  over  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  being 
a  tax  of  over  $5  upon. each  $1,000  of  assessed 
v^aluation.  And  in  a  great  number  ..of  the 
school  districts  whose  assessed  valuation  was 
$40000  or  under  the  tax  was  between  one  and 
two  mills  on  the  dollar,  or  between  $10  and 
$20  upon  each  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation.  In 
the  cities  of  the  State  the  total  amount  raised 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  new  construction  was, 
in  New  York  city  4  9.10  mills  or  $4.90  upon 
each  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation.  In  Buffalo 
it  was  $4.10.  In  Rochester  $4.80,  and  in  Syra- 
cuse $3.90  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  Nov.  14  and  15, 
19  )i 

(Continaed  from  last  month.) 

Each  of  tfu  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it  unless  otherwise  specified. 

READING 
Questions 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  16^  credits 
assigned   to  it. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night, 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

— Lowell 

1.  a)  At  what  time  of  the  day  did  the  storm  be- 

gin?   b)    At   what  time   did  the  poet   see 
the  picture  of  which  he  writes? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  expressions  a)  "silence 

deep  and  white,"  b)  "muffled  crow"? 

3.  Indicate   the   emphatic   words   and    rhetorical 

pauses  in  the  following: 
"And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  lidged  inch  deep  with  pearl." 

4.  Of  what  modulations  is  the  voice  capable? 


5.  Give  a)  examples  to  show  that  a  change  of 

accent  may  produce  a  change  of  meaning, 
and  b)  define  each  example  given. 

6.  What  thought  is  emphasized  by  the  second 

stanza  ? 

Answers 

I.  a)  Just  at  night;  b)  in  the  morning. 

2.  a)  It  expresses  the  depth  of  snow  and  the 
manner  of  its  falling,  b)  It  shows  that  tl)e  snow 
also  muffled,  or  deadened,  all  sound 

3.  "And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree  \ 

Is  ridged  inch  deep  \  with  pearl." 

4.  Bv  pitch,  quantity  and  qualitv  or  tone. 

5.  Subject — ^that  of  which  anything  is  affirmed^ 
a  noun.    Subject — ^to  bring  under  control — ^a  verb. 

6.  Nature's  gifts  are  priceless  and  she  bestows 
them  without  favor. 

DRAWING. 
Questions. 
Note.  Use  compasses  for  drawing  circles.  Take 
measurements  from  ruler.    The  measure  op  a^ 

WORK   SHALL  BE  AT  LEAST  ONE  INCH. 

1.  a)  Name  the  color  complenlentary  to  yellow. 

b)  A  ribbon  having  an  orange  ground, 
bearing  stripes  of  a  tint  of  orange,  would 
illustrate  what  color  harmony? 

2.  Describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  i^^"  and 

divide  the  space  about  the  center  into  the 
angles  of  45**. 

3.  Give  the  names  of  three  objects  of  which  some 

of  the  projections  will  show  foreshortened 
surfaces  an '  invisible  edges. 

4.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  the  object  indi- 

cated in  drawing  here  given.  (Isometric 
view.) 


Ir\Aomctric  VieW 


5.  Sketch    freehand    in    outline    to    represent    a 

group  including  a  bam,  trees,  and  a  hill. 

6.  Draw  in  masses  to  represent  the  exterior  left 

side  of  the  schoolhoue  in  which  you  teach 
or  have  attended  school. 

7.  Give  the  steps  in  the  process  of  transferring 

horizontal  measures  from  G.  L.  back  into 
the  'ground  plane. 

8.  Place  in  angular  perspective,  freehand,  a  cube 

located  at  the  will  of  the  candidate.  State 
its  position  in  the  scope  of  vision. 

9.  a)  Construct  a  scale  %'*  to  i',  showing    12' 

and  subdivisions  of  3"  each,  b)  Using 
scale  constructed,  draw  a  parallelogram 
nine   feet  by  three   feet. 
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6.  Answers  will  vary. 


/v».T> 


a)  Violet  blue. 

b)  Dominant. 


Answers. 


I  St.  Erect  A.  and  B.  2nd.  On  G.  L.  lay  of! 
cE.=to  b.  3rd.  Draw  oc.  and  od.  4th.  Con- 
nect points  E.  and  M.  P.  5th.  at  M.  draw  M.  N. 
Points  M.  and  N.  are  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  required,  which  is  represented  by  line 
F.  H. 


3.  Answers  will  vary.    Box,  bureau,  book,  desk.  Lower  right  quadrant  Answers  will  vary  as 

chest,  table.  to  position. 
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3. 

4. 
5. 


7. 


L) 


(Was  reduced  54  from  drawing). 
10.  Same  as  copy. 

PHYSICS 

I.  Give  an  experiment  to  illustrate  a)   impene- 
trability; b)  inertia;  c)  indestructibility, 
a.  a)   With  a  fixed  puUy  what  weight  will  be 
supported  by  a  power  of  25  pounds?    b) 
Why  is  such  pulley  used? 

Explain  the  process  of  distillation. 

Explain  the  action  of  the  siphon. 

Five  cubic  feet  of  coal  weighs  750  pounds  in 
the  air.  How  much  will  it  weigh  under 
water?  (A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
62.5  pounds.) 

What  substances  may  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  voltaic  cell? 

In, a  hydraulic  press,  the  small  piston  has  a 
sectional  area  of  i  square  inch  and  the  large 
piston  100  square  inches.  A  pressure  of  10 
pounds  on  the  water  in  the  small  niston 
will  nroduce  what  pressure  on  the  large 
piston  ? 

8.  Explain   fully  how  tones  of  the  same  pitch 

and  intensity  but  from  different  instruments 
can  be  distinguished. 

9.  Describe  the  formation  of  an  image  upon  the 

retina  of  the  eye.     (Illustrate  by  diagram.) 
10.  a)  Name  a  substance  uesd  as  a  freezing  mix- 
ture,   b)  Explain  its  action. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Thrust  a  stick  into  a  jar  filled  with  water. 
Jar  will  overflow — stick  and  water  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  b)  Throw  1 
ball;  force  is  required  to  move  it  and  to  stop  it. 
c)  Melt  ice  or  boil  water.  There  is  no  loss,  only 
a  change  in  form. 

2.  a)  2S  pounds,  b)  to  change  direction. 

3.  Distillation  is  the  process  of  raising  a  liquid 
to  the  boiling  point,  vaporizing  it  and  again  con- 
densing it  to  a  liquid.  It  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  different  substances  boil  at  different 
temperatures.  The  essential  features  are  a  retort, 
condenser  and  receiver.  If  alcohol  is  to  be  dis- 
tilled from  water,  the  mixture  is  heated  above 
90**  but  below  212**,  the  alcoholic  vapor  passes  off 
throiigh  a  "worm,"  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  bath 
of  cold  water,  into  a  condenser  where  it  is  col- 
lected 


4.  Fill  with  liquid  the  tube  xcz,  immerse  x 
in  fluid  in  A,  open  the  mouth  z,  the  fluid  will  flow 
toward  z  and  continue  to  flow  till  the  level  in  A 
and  B  are  the  same.  Reason:  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  X  and  z  is  the  same;  pressure  at  x  is 
resisted  by  weight  of  column  of  fluid  xc,  and  pres- 
sure at  2  by  weight  of  column  cz  .  .  PA  —  xc  > 
PB  —  cz  .  .the  fluid  flows  toward  z  till  the'  col- 
umn of  water  cz  =  ex. 

55.  .62.5X5  =  312.5,  weight  of  water.  750  — 
312.5  =  437.5  lbs. 

6.  Two  plates  of  different  kinds  of  metal  in  ^ 
saline  or  acid  solution;  copper  and  zinc  placed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  attached  to 
each  other  by  a  wire  conductor  above  the  solution. 

7.  I  :  100  : :  10  :  x  =  1,000  poimds. 

8.  When  two  instruments  sound  the  same  note, 
the  sound  of  the  one  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  other,  because,  while  the  fundamen- 
tals are  alike,  the  harmonics  are  different:  hence 
the  total  effects  of  the  fundamentals  and  the  har- 
monics, or  the  qualities,  are  different. 

9.  Light  passes  in  straight  lines  from  the  ob- 
ject to  the  eye,  it  is  so  refracted  in  passing 
through  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  humors — 
which  form  a  convex  lens — that  the  rays  cross 
and  an  inverted  image  is  formed  upon  the  retina. 

10.  a)  Salt  and  ice;  snow  and  sulphuric  acid: 
Glauber's  salts,  ammonium  nitrate  and  water; 
Glauber's  salts  and  muriatic  acid,  b)  The  salt 
melts  the  ice  and  the  water  dissolves  the  salt. 
Heat  is  needed  for  both  processes  and  is  furnished 
by  the  substance  adjacent  to  the  freezing  mixture. 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Questions 

1.  In   what  country  did  Zoroaster  live?    What 

was  the  principal  feature  of  his  teachings? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  teaching  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy  by  Fenelon,  stating  the  meth- 
ods used  and  results  obtained. 

3.  Give  two   distinctive   features  of  the  educa- 

tional system  of  Sparta. 

4.  Give  two  features  of  the  Port  Royal  schools 

which  were  in  marked  contrast  with  those 
ot  the  other  schools  of  the  times. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the 

universities  of  Europe. 

6.  Define     humanism.      Name    two    prominent 

humanists. 
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For  Nervousness 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 


7.  Describe  the  institutions  at  Halle,  and  give 
the  name  of  the  founder  and  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  founding. 

S.  Into  what  periods  did  Aristotle  divide  the 
instruction  of  pupils?  What  did  he  advo- 
cate in  respect  to  the  education  of  woman, 
and  why? 

g."  Name  the  authors  of  any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing: Emile,  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Institutes 
of  oratory,  Didatica  Magna,  Praise  of  folly, 
Gargantua. 
10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of 
the  normal  schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

Answers 

1.  His  philosophy  is  dualistic.  There  are  two 
spirits,  or  principles  that  rule  the  universe;  Or- 
muzd  principle  of  light,  and  Ahriman  principle 
of  darkness.  These  are  in  conflict  and  man  is 
the  object  of  the  strife.  There  is  no  remission  of 
sins  and  man  is  rewarded  according  to  the  balance 
between  his  good  and  his  evil  deeds. 

2.  Telemachus,  Dialogues  of  the  dead,  and 
Fables  were  written  to  give  moral  and  intellectual 
lessons.  Fenelon  was  gentle,  firm,  patient  and 
painstaking,  and  changed  his  student  from  being 
wiHful,  cruel  and  disobedient  to  a  prince  with 
glorious  impulses  and  noble  intentions — Indirect 
instruction  —  insintiating  gentleness  rather  than 
authority. 

3.  i)  Class,  2)  military,  3)  co-educational,  4) 
compulsory,  5)  for  Sparta,  6)  not  literary. 

4.  Developed  the  solid  faculties,  judgment  and 
reason.      Constituted  phonic  method  of  spelling 


languages,  made  studies  interesting  in  them- 
and  object  teaching,  gave  preference  to  modem 
selves;  primary  education  not  neglected. 

5.  The  universities  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  development  of  the  cathedral  and  monas- 
tery schools;  but  the  first  universities,  however, 
grew  out  of  organizations  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents who  joined  themselves  together  for  the  pur 
pose  of  study.  The  oldest  institution  was  thai 
of  Salerno,  Italy,  which  taught  medicine  only; 
the  next  was  at  Bologna.  The  greatest  university 
of  the  middle  ages  was  that  of  Paris,  and  it  was 
the  first  to  have  a  faculty  in  philosophy.  Univer- 
sities were  founded  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Vienna,  Cologne  and  at  other  places.  These  insti- 
tutions were  granted  special  privileges  of  gov- 
ernment and  authority  and  acquired  great  influ- 
ence. They  stimulated  a  desire  for  learning  and 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance  of  civiliz- 
ation. 

6.  a)  The  act  of  emphasizing  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience ;  specifically — ^the  cultivation  of  the 
languages,  literature  and  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  b)  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Agricola, 
Reuchlin,  Erasmus. 

7.  The  institutions  at  Halle  date  from  1695  and 
were  founded  by  August  Herman  Francke.  At 
present  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  different 
enterprises  connected  with  the  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  free  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
a  pedagogium,  a  Latin  school,  a  real-school,  an 
orphanage  and  several  industrial  establishments. 
The  institutions  were  at  first  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions,  but  now  they  receive 
assistance  from  the  state. 

8.  a)  Education  is  a  lifelong  task;  i)  till  sever 
a  child  should  remain  with  its  mother,  physical 
development;  2)  at  seven  begins  direct  intel- 
lectual training;  3)  from  14  to  21  such  exercises 
as  directly  prepare  for  life,  b)  Woman  is  to  be 
educated  that  she  may  train  her  children  and  up- 
hold the  state. 

9.  Emile,  Rousseau;  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
Pestalozzi;  Institutes  of  oratory,  Quintilian* 
Didactica  Magna,  Comenius;  Praise  of  folly, 
Erasmus ;  Gargantua,  Rabelais. 

10.  The  first  normal  school  was  organized  at 
Albany  in  1844.  David  P.  Page  was  the  first 
principal.  The  school  at  Oswego  was  the  next 
They  were  made  free  in  1867.  There  are  now 
eleven  normal  schools  besides  the  one  at  Albany, 
which  was  changed  in  1890  to  the  Albany  Normal 
college. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Department  ok  Si'perintendfnce 
Those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  of  superin- 
dents  in  Chicago  February  25th,  26th  and  27th  will 
find  that  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  have  unequalled  service  from  the 
East.  Through  coaches  and  sleepers  can  be 
obtained  by  this  route  from  the  principal  cities 
of  the  east.  Further  information  as  to  time, 
connections,  etc.,  will  be  gfiven  by  H.  J.  Rhein, 
General  Eastern  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Topical  Discussion  of  Geography,  by  W.  C 
Doub.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  Elementary  French  Reader,  by  Gaston 
Donay.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York. 

Our  Accursed  Spelling  and  What  to  Do  With 
It,  edited  and  published  by  K  O.  Vaile,  Chicago. 

Barnes'  Natural  Slant  Penmanship,  Books  7 
and  8.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

Germany  and  The  Germans,  edited  by  A. 
Lodeman.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Les  Forceurs  db  Blocus,  edited  bv  C  Fontaine, 
B.  L.,  L.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Ik  St.  Jurgen,  by  Theodore  Storm;  edited  by 
Arthur  S.  Wright.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
Boston. 

Bacon's  Une  Semaine  a  Paris,  by  Edwin  F. 
Bacon,  Ph.  B..  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

L'Enfant  de  la  Lune,  by  Jeanne  Mairet,  edited 
for  school  use  by  Edith  Healy.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

MoN  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure,  by  Jean  De  La  Brete; 
edited  by  T.  F.  Colin,  Ph.  D.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company,  Boston. 


Schiller's  Die  Brawt  von  Messina,  edited  by 
William  Herbert  Carruth,  Ph.D.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Company,  New  York. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  introduction  and 
notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  University 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

American  History  Leaflet,  No.  32,  edited  bj 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Channing. 
A.  Lovell  &  Company.  New  York. 

Zaragueta,  by  Miguel  Ramos  Carrion  y  Vital 
Aza,  edited  by  George  Carter  How  land.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Company,  New. York. 

A  Graded  List  of  Poems  and  Stories,  completed 
by  Charles  B.  Gilbert  and  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic — Seventh 
Year.  By  S.  W.  Baird,  Principal  Franklin 
Grammar  School,  Wilke«barre,  Pa.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

RicHARDs's  Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy, by  Eugene  L.  Richards,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Yale  University. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.  Comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Labtche  and  Martin.  Edited  for  school 
use  by  G.  Castcgnicr,  B.  es  S.,  B.  es  L.,  <9f 
the  A.  H.  Cutler  School,  New  York  Gty. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY  STOILI£S 

Edited  by  H.  P.  WAR.R.E:N, 

Prlnolptt.!  of  Albany  AcoLdemy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


These  stories  are  written  by  English  University  men,  historical  scholars  of 
high  repute  and  men  of  marked  literary  skill.  The  book  treats  in  a  clear 
and  charming  style  the  important  events  and  characters  of  English  history 
from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  laying  special 
emphasis  upon  those  that-  have  influenced  American  history.  The  book  is 
an  admirable  introduction  to  the  formal  study  of  United  States  history  and 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  regular  course  in  English  history.  It  is 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  and  contains  nearly  two  hundred  illustrations 
and  maps,  and  is  adapted  to  pupils  in  the  higher  grammar  grades. 

Albert  BushneU  Hart,  Profe$»or<ifIHftory,  E^rrnrd  UfirerHfv,  say*: 
**'rhey  are  very  Kood  and  well  adapted  to  the  nnra  reconnnended  by  the  beat 
anthoritieff  on  hivlory  in  schools.  Tbey  are  m>  wHI  done,  to  livi'lv,  and  so 
«tirrlDg  that  they  woald  be  good  read  (T)ii(.iiiatei  ial  in  any  i<Chool.    1  like  them. 


Clotl\.T492I Pages,  o  Price,  80.Cants. 


D.  C.  HBATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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A   Sbokt  History   of   England,   by   Katherine 

Coman,  Ph.B.,  and  Elizabeth  Kendall,  M.  A. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

A   story   of  the   birth   and   development   of 

the  English  nation  that  is  well  told.     It  gives 

all  the  facts  of  English  history  essential  for 

study   in    the    brief   courses    of   our   common 

school  curriculum. 

Child  Stories  From  the  Masters,  by  Maud 
Menefee.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  New 
York. 

This  little  book  is  full  of  suggestion  to  the 
teacher  of  grades.  The  author  tells  the  stories 
that  great  poets  and  painters  have  told,  and  in 
lanfuap^e  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
children.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

Amkrica's  Story  for  America's  Children,  by 
Mara  L,  Pratt.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston. 

The  fifth  book  in  this  series  of  delightful 
historical  stories  of  our  country's  past  deals 
with  the  "Foundations  of  the  Republic,"  and 
has  to  do  largely  with  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  author  tells  stories  of  those  days,  so  im- 
portant in  our  country,  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner.  The  value  of  the  story,  too,  is  the 
historic  accuracy. 

Arovnd  the    World,    Book    III,  by    Stella  W. 
Carroll  and  Estelle  M.  Hart.    The  Morse  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Boston. 
In  a  series  of  conversations  concerning  in- 
dustries and  employments  of  busy  American 


life  of  different  sections  of  our  country,  make 
very  interesting  reading  and  instruction  for 
fifth  grade  pupils.  It  is  the  sort  of  study  in 
geography  that  will  be  remembered  by  the 
pupil.  The  picture  study  forms  a  valuable 
part,  as  the  illustrations  are  many  and  sug- 
gestive. 

The  Story  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  by  Libbie 
J.  Sweetland.    C.  W.  Graham  Publisher,  Cam- 
eron, 111. 
A  bright  little  pamphlet,  giving  sketches  of 

the  lives,  work  and  poems  of  the  Cary  Sisters. 

Stories  from  English  History,  edited  by  H.  P. 

Warren,    Principal   of  the   Albany    Academy. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

These  stories  treat  in  a  style  clear  and  in- 
teresting of  the  important  events  of  English 
history.  The  bo  k  ^  o  s  i  ot  present  an  array 
of  detailed  events  and  dry  facts,  but  contains 
such  facts  in  stories  that  engage  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  student.  It  is  well  illustrated 
and  will  be  found  valuable  as  an  introduction 
to  the  further  study  of  English  history. 


In  Cosmos  Pictures  we  have  an  example  of 
modern  highly-developed  process  work.  The 
greatest  masterpieces  of  art  are  now  repro- 
duced in  unfading  and  agreeable  tones  at  a 
price  less  than  a  twentieth  the  cost  of  a  photo- 
graph. We  have  received  some  sample  prints 
in  both  the  large  and  small  sizes,  including 
examples  of  classical  and  popular  subjects. 


PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  REGENTS'  WORK 


FIRST    YEAR    ENGLISH 

SYNTAX  AND   COMPOSITION 

Bv  GEORGE  A,    WATROUS,    Utica,   N,    Y, 


Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages  in  all.     One  hundred  and  eighty  devoted  to  English  syntax,  in 
seven  chapters.     One  hundred  and  twenty-two  devoted  to  English  compositioir,  in  six  chapters. 


SYNTAX 

Nature  and  Kinds  of  Syntax. 
2.     Case  Relations. 
V     Adjectives. 
4.     Verbs. 

5.     Verbals, 
6.     Phrases. 
7.     Clauses. 


COMPOSITION 

8.     Letter  Writing. 

9.     The  Whole  Composition. 
10.     The  Paragraph. 
11.     The  Sentence. 
12.     Studies  in  the  Sentence. 

1 3.     Description  and  Narration. 


A  reference  appendix  of  twenty-eight  pages  contains  a  summary  of  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitals 
and  the  complete  text  of  THE  STAGE  COA<  H  and  THE  MUTABILITY  OF  LITERATURE. 
There  is  a  useful  topical  index  of  three  pages. 

Brown  Linen— Wholesale  list  price,  75  cents. 
Introductory  terms  upon  application. 


SIBLEY    &    DUCKBR 


BOSTON 


CH ICAOO 
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Werner  School  Book  Company 

Among  the  young  and  progressive  publish- 
ing firms,  the  Werner  School  Book  Company 
(Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston)  is  rapidly 
taking  a  leading  position.  It  started  about 
eight  years  ago  as  the  Educational  Department 
of  The  Werner  Company,  book  manufacturers 
and  general  publishers,  and  in  a  little  over  a 
year  had  established  a  business  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  separate  organization,  and  this  was 
brought  about  by  the  incorporation  ot  the 
Werner  School  Book  Company,  as  an  indepen- 
dent publishing  house. 


to  be,  is  recognized  as  the  prize  of  future  com- 
merce. China  offers  a  market  so  tremendous  in 
its  possibilities  and  a  trade  so  rich  in  its  promised 
rewards  that  all  others  fade  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  it.  It  is  not  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  the  powers  have  been  striving  to 
bring  this  last  great  unexploited  market  under 
their  control,  and  that  they  are  jealously  watch- 
ing each  other  while  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
own  spheres  of  influence. — From  No.  28  of  the 
New  York  Central's  "Four  Track  Series." 

No.  28  of  the  "Four  Track  Series"  will  be 
sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  in  postage,  by  Geo.  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central, 
Grand  Central  Station,   New  York. 


A  New  Market  for  Our  Products 

The  great  problem  of  modern  statecraft  is. 
the  finding  of  new  markets.  Within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Chinese  Empire  lives  one-third  of 
the  entire  human  family,  and  granting  that 
the  individual  Chinaman  does  not  have  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  average  white  man,  still  with 
this  enormous  population  China  possesses  the 
greatest  undeveloped  power  of  consumption  that 
exists  on  earth,  and  its  enormous  trade  that  is 


Aboard  for  Chicago! 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  notice  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
in  another  column.  This  railway  furnishes  un- 
excelled service,  and  should  receive  a  patronage 
from  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  N.*  E.  A.  at 
Chicago. 


.  SKILLFULLY  treated: 


Bunions^ 

Ih-.Tiillaliau.- >° 

,Li^oiiit.  ChiwwDHT  •:.  i'i  I>feMH  Pt^M  St. 


15 


CP    M   T  ^    Will  bring  you,  on  trial, 
L    I  ^     I     v3    thirteen  weeke,  the  Path- 

finder,  the  old-reliable  national  news-review. 

This  paper  give**  you  every  week  ALL  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is 
the  only  news  review  that  io  trtilv  comprehensive;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  givep  you  the  wheat 
without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time  saver  for  all  busy  jicople.  In 
purpose  it  is  high-toned,  healthy  and  iiispiring-  it  is  a  protest 
against  sensational  jonrnalitim  It  takes  the  place  of  periodi- 
cals costint;  $2.50  and  $3.0U.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost  -  $  1 .00  per  year. 
Address  THE  PA.THFINDER,  WashiDgrton,  D.  O. 


yisKfor. 


our  illustrated  circular,  telling: 
how  you  may  secure 

EBEN    HOLDEN 

or  D'Rl    AND     1 

absolutely  free. 
MBW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  81  Chapel  St.,  AltMUiy,  H.  Y. 


Lippincott^s   Pronouncing 

Dictionary    of    Biography 

and    Mythology 

The  Twentieth  Centnry  Biographical  Dictionary 

-^^  HE  great  strides  in  every  field  of  human  activity  donng 
^\  the  century  just  closed  ha\e  added  thousands  of 
^^  new  names  to  the  lists  of  those  whom  the  world  delights 
to  honor,  a  fact  which  the  publishers  of  '*  Lippihoott's  Pro 

NOITMCINO  DlCTIONABT  OP  BlOGRAPHT  AND  MTTHOLOOT"  have 

recognized  by  giving  that  notable  work  of  reference  a  thorongh 
and  extended  revision.  The  biographical  notices  included  in 
previous  editions  have  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  a  great 
number  of  new  names  have  been  added;  so  that  the  book  in  its 
latest  edition  is  complete  to  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth 
centnry,  and  stands  to-day— as  always  since  the  publication  of 
Its  first  edition— without  a  peer  among  works  of  similar  intent 
and  scope.  Among  the  many  features  of  excellence  which  have 
called  forth  the  highest  praise  from  hnndreds  of  men  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind  may  be  cited  specifically  the  admirable 
system  of  Orthography,  repeated  on  every  page  for  the  eake  of 
convenience;  and  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Prouunciation,  the 
data  for  which  were  secured  by  Dr.  Thomas  during  an  extended 
eojoum  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Pafraets  Book  Company 

Cannon  Place,  TROY,  K.  Y. 
Sole  Agents  for  Hew  York  State 

Agents  Wanted. 
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Tel«i»hone  468  Incorporated  1888 

PAMILY  WASHm G  AHD  CABPBT  CLBAinHG 

A8FBCIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Brancbea. 

f  and  lo  Union  Street,  ATDATTV    IV    V 

And  a7  and  89  Plviaion  Street,    iiX>.DAJ}l  1 ,  .W .    X. 

C.  O.   CRAKT  &•  CO. 

Wholeaaie  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Anny,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Cor.  Maiden  lAna  and  Jamas  St.,  AliBAKT,  N.  7 


Office  and  School 
Furniture   %*%*%* 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 

S:\/MME'R   S:ESSIO/f 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  Aaffuet  16,  1002 


94  Courses  in  23  Dei>artments 

Ample  facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  work.  Uni- 
versity Credit.  CoinforiMble  Temperature.  Great  Variety  of 
Recreations     Sin^rle  Taition  Kee  of  $.25.    Inexpensive  Living. 

For  Circalar  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR. 

Cornell  UnlversltVp  IthcLca,  N.  Y 


HARD  TO  FIND? 

Do  you  not  consider  it  hard  to  find 
proper  selections  for  your  primary 
boys  and  g^rls  to  give  at  school  exer- 
cises. 

TRY 

Graham's  Lltmi)  Gems  for  Prlmar)  Grades 

It  contains  60  pages  of  choice  selections. 
Mailed  for  12  cents. 


New  York  Education  Co. 


8t   CHAPEL  8t. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


The  Study-Guide  Series 

THE  STUDY  OP  IVANHOE,  single  copies,  65  cents;  ten  copies 
or  more,  each  55  cents.    An  edition  for  high  school,  with  text 
THE  STUDY  OF  ROMOLA,  60  cents. 
THE  STUDY  OP  HENRY  ESMOND,  50  cents. 
THE  STUDY  OF  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  60  cents. 

Send  to  H.  A.  DAVIDSON,  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  Hiyh 
Schools.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^ILLOTT'S   PENS. 


Grand  Prize, 
AT  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  is  the  highest  award  ever 
made,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

I     For  Slant  Writing : 

604  E.  K..  404,  303.  601  E.  P., 
606  E.  P.,  851, and  1(M7  i^Multi- 
script). 
For  Vertical  Writing : 

1345  (Verticular).  1046  (Vcrti- 
graph),  1047,  1066,  1066,  1007. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  GiUott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE,  thcrcporc  CHEAPEST. 
J08IPB  OXLLOTT  ft  8027S,         91  John  St.,  New  York. 
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HAKVABD     UNIVEBSITY 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  6,  to  AUGUST  15,  1902. 

Courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  Physical  Training. 
The  worlc  is  especially  adspted  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Women  as  well  as  men  admitted  to  all  the  courses  ezce 
Engineering  and  in  Geological  Field-Work. 

For  Pamphlet,  apply  lo 

J.  L.  LOVC.  Clerk,  Cambridffe   Mass. 

!M.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


s  except  in 


Student's  Apparatus 

Lecture  Table 
Apparatus 

Foreign  Goods 

Physics 
Chemistry 

E.  L  KNOTT  APPARATUS  CO.,  Boston 
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Extraordinary  Clubbing  Offer 

\A  /  E  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  Success^  whereby  we  can  make  some 
^^      extraordinary  clubbing  offers  of  American  Education  w^th  leading  American  Magazines,  for  a 
limited  time, 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

This  is  the  name  that  will  henceforth  be  applied  to  that  splendid  school  journal  New  York 
Education.  The  term  signifies  exactly  what  it  will  be — an  educational  journal  of  influence  and  use- 
fulness in  a  field  that  is  national.  Founded  primarily  to  represent  the  school  interests  of  the  Empire 
State,  this  journal  has  increased  in  favor  until  to-day  it  ranks  among  the  best  teachers'  magazines  of 
the  entire  country.  While  the  interests  of  New  York  State  teachers  will  be  looked  after  with  the  same 
fidelity  that  has  heretofore  made  Nrw  York  Education  unique  and  invaluable  to  them,  the  new 
series  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  teachers  everywhere. 

SubMsription  Price.  $L00  per  annum 


THE  MAGAZINES  WE  OFFER 

BAND,  McNALLY  A  CO.*S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  has  464  pages,  91  colotvd  maps,  accniaie 
and  complete  In  every  detail.  Tbo  divieione,  coimtrief>  and  Btates  of  the  world  iire  all  given.  Accom- 
panying each  map  ie  mach  valaable  information,  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  concerning  area,  physical 
featarea,  climate,  agricaltare,  horticnltnre,  live  stock,  fisheries,  manufactures,  population,  minerala, 
railways,  education,  politics,  etc.    Price,  60  cents. 

SUCCESS  is  the  brightest,  most  up-to-date,  and  most  profusely  illustrated  monthly  published. 
It  already  reaches  nearly  800,000  homes,--over  1,500,000  readers.  It  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  optimistic 
Inspiration  and  l\f€  are  in  every  pHge.  In  a  thousand  different  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  it  tells  how 
.  U>  lay  the  foundation  of  true  success  in  life,— how  to  climb  the  ladder  of  achievement.  Its  contribo- 
tors  include  the  best  known  names  in  politics,  religion,  science,  art,  literature,  and  industry.  But>iiies» 
men  of  tne  highest  standing— men  who  will  write  for  no  other  periodical,— are  willing  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  8ucce99  the  benefit  of  their  wide  and  valuable  experience.  The  inspiration  of  a  lifetime  has 
come  to  thousands  of  8ueou$  readers.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 


THE  HEVIEW  OF  KETIEWS  is  ibe  "indipprnfaWe"  maga- 
zine. It  disciiiM'es  and  clearly  explains  the  unlmcal.  f-ocial.  and 
litrrary  nowBof  the  woild,  and  h<  thus  of  iiKHimable  vslue  to 
the  but>y  mnn  or  woman  who  has  no  time  for  the  rsrefnl  read- 
ing of  the  daily  newiiimters.    Monihly,  |2.&0  per  annum. 

THE  NOBTH  AMERICAN  BEVIEW  presents  to  its  readers, 
each  month,  the  most  brnliant  gslsxy  of  ariiclei*  upon  world 
problems  to  be  found  in  any  periodicsl  at  home  or  abroad. 
Each  article  is  written  by  the  one  man  in  ihe  world  mobt  com- 
petent to  write  upon  that  particular  pubjtct,  snd  all  are  by 
leaders  of  thought  and  opinion.    Monthly,  $5.C0  pei  annum. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAT9D  MAGAZINE  is  one  in  wMch  every 
original  New  Englsnder,  whether  at  home  or  "shroad,"'  takes 
ke<'n  deliuht.  It  paints  with  loving  loiich  the  l.iFioric  landmarks 
of  N<  w  KiiL'land:  recalli*  the  ciihtoms  and  traditions  of  the  '*old 
red  schoolbouse  days;'*  and  tells  of  theachievemeiits  of  New 
Enelanders  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Monthly,  $8.00  per 
annum.l 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  is  the  leading  literary  monthly  of 
America.  It  puts  its  renders  in  tonch  w ith  cnrnnt  thought  and 
literaiuie  in  an  easy,  familiar  wny  (hat  mnket*  one  feel  that 
famous  antliois  are  personal  friends.  It  jzives  every  north,  in 
the  most  entertaining  form,  the  cream  ot  the  l)eH  things  pub- 
lished—whatever  is  worth  knowinff  and  remembering.  Monthly, 
$8.00  per  annum. 

THK  COSMOPOLITAN'is  one  of  the'leaders  smong  the  great 
monthly  magazines,  covering  every  bninch  of  human  interest 


with* timely,  snggeptive,  well  written,  and  finely  illustrated 
articles  by  the  best  authors.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

FRANK   LEbLIE'S   POPULAR   MONTHLY,   now   in   lU 

flflv-hecond  volume,  is  another  of  the  great  medem  monthllea 
which  have  givi  n  America  its  leadership  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  in  maga cine-making.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annnm. 

THE  DESIGNER,  published  monthly  by  the  Smndard 
Fashion  Company,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  Ihe  l«  adii  ^  iu»-hioo 
msgazires  of  the  country.  It  contains  beautifuliv  colon-den- 
gravinps  of  the  latest  Parisian  and  New  York  fashions,  and 
descriptions  of  fabrics,  cohtume  dehigns,  aid  millinery  for 
women  and  children.    Monthly,  $1.00  per  annum. 

GOOD  HOUSFKKEPING  is  a  magazine  title  which  exactly 
describes  its  cont*  nts.  It  treats  of  the  ways  and  mt^ans  of  mak- 
ing the  h<  me  a  place  of  delight  for  every  mt  mlier  of  the  fsmily, 
defcribing  and  iiluhtraiing  hundreds  of  tl  o>e  little  "kinka" 
which  neijihhoTs  ex<  hai  ge  w  ith  each  other,  but  which  are  here, 
in  this  n<agn7.ii  e,  biou)>lit  together  as  the  collected  wisdom  of 
housewives  and  students  of  domestic  scieiiCe  everywhere. 
Monthly,  $1.(0  per  annum. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  has  been  known  and  loved  bv  more  tbaa 
a'generatioii  of  American  women,  and  is  to-day  at  the  heivht  of 
its  power  and  prestige.  Its  flnelv  illustrated  depanmenta. 
Covering  embniMlt  ry.  cncheting,  knitting,  household  liiieo, 
table  equipment,  home  decorations,  nurserv  lore,  and  etiqmnte, 
are  edited  by  'Mhot>e  who  know."    Monthly,  $1.00  i>er  annom. 


The  Teachers^  Magazines  with  which  we  club  are^well  known  to  teachers  everywhere,  and  we  need  not  descrihe  them  at  length. 
THE  WORLD*S  EVENTS  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  current  events  that  cannot  be  snrpasaed  for  the  subacription  price. 
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A  Very  Little  Money 

TT  AKE  advantage  of  our  clubbing  offers,  and  secure  your  professional  and 
*      general  reading  for  the  year  with  very  little  expense.     Here,  too,  is  an 
opportunity    to  receive  American  Education  for   yourself  and  make  your 
friends  a  present. 

If  not  a  Subscriber,  then  let  us  Mnd  yon  a  eample  copy  of  AxniOAN  Education  at  once. 
A  poetal  card  addreesed  to-'ns  will  bring  yon  a  free  copy  by  return  mail.  If  yon  kIva  our  magazine  a 
trial  yea  will  be  convinced  of  its  aaperior^neritfft 

American  Education  (new) . .  .$i.oo  )  Both  for     ^^,  ^^T^^"  ("^^^ "  ^I'Z  t,  so  ^  ^  '" 

aand.McNaUy&Co...Atla....50  [    $1.00      ^;ScslSico:'Uu^:To*'\'^^'^ 

PDpolar  Bditcator,  Primary  Bdocation,  Scnool  Balletin,  or  American  Primary  Teacher  may  be^BabelitntedCSror  the  Teachera 
World. 


American  Education  (new)..$i.oo 

Success    i 

Sand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas. . 


•«^  ^        )  All 


for 
60 


American  Bdncation  (new) .  .$i.oo 

World's  Events 

Rand,  McNa  ly  &  Co.'s  Atlas 


.3C$x.8of,,. 


for 
16 


BOTH  0LD:AND  new  SUBSClRIBERS 

For  both  new  sabecribera  and  old  snbecribers  to  Ambxicax  Bsttgation  who  renew,  we  make  theee  offera: 


American  Education 
Review  of  Reviews  ( 

Success  

Rand,  McNally  &  Co 


$i.oo  ) 

.°'."^  :::x:^  •s.oo  I 

.'s  Atlas.  .50  ) 


All  for 
$2.76 


American  Edncation $[.or 

Teachers'  World i.oo  ^ 

Success I.oo  *^*^ 

Rand,  McNally  &  Cjo.'s  Atlas .  .  50 


} 


Alitor 
$2.26 


Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education,  Behcet  Bulletin,  or  American  Primary  Teacher  may  be  tnbatitDted  for  the  Teacher*' 
World. 

American  Edncation $1.00  )  American  Education :..$i.oo  1 

World's  EvenU 30  ^,  ^  (   AU  for  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas    .  50  ^^  ^^  (    All  for 

Success 1.00  '^'^  f  $1.90  Success i.oo  »3-5o  >  ^26 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas    .so  )  Cosmopolitan i.oo  j 

Frank  Leslte'e  Popular  Honthly,   The  Boueehold,  Good|  Bouekeeping,   or  The  Detigner  may  be  subflituted    for  the 
Coamopolitan.l 


!■ 


American  Education $i.oc 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas 50 

Success I.oo  $10.00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new) 2. 50 

North  American  Review  (new) 5.00 


1 


AUfor 
$6.00 


Current  Literature  (new)  or  the  New  England  Magazine  may  be  tubstituted  for 
Review  of  Reviews  in  the  above  combinations. 

These  magazines  may  be  eenfto  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired. 
Subscriptions  win  commence  with  issues  requested  whenever  popslbJe  to  fumlfh 
copies,  otbenK-ife  with  issues  of  the  month  following  that  in  ^hich  the  subscription 
isieceived.    Foreign  postagfjeztra.; 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.    Ordenli  mtwQte  nni,  direct  to  this  qffle$. 
We  cannot  undertake  to>end  samples  of  other  magaaines  than  Aksbicaii  Educatiov. 


NEW  YORK    EDUCATION    CO. 

81  Chapel  Street  ALBANY.'N.  Y. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books 

For  the  Twentieth  Century  Teachers 
NOW  READY 


PlA.nt  Relations.  A  First  Book  of  Botany. 
By  John  M.  Coulter,  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of 
Departfnent  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $i.io. 

PloLHt  Structures,  A  Second  Book  of  Botany. 
By  John  M.  Coulter.     i2mo.     Cloth.  $i.ao. 

PloLHts.  By  John  M.  Coulter.  Plant  Relations 
and  Plant  Structures  in  one  volume.  12 mo. 
Cloth,  $1.80. 

PloLfit  Studies.  An  Elementary  Botany.  By 
John  M.  Coulter.     lamo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

An  AneLlytica.!  Key  to  some  of  the  Com- 
mon Flowering  Plants.  By  John  M. 
Coulter.     i2mo.     Limp  cloth,  25  cents. 

A  LoLboreLtory  McLnue^l  of  Bote^ny.     By 

Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  111.,  and  Professor 
Coulter. 

Anin\eLl  Life.  A  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By 
David  S.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.S.,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 

A  Commercial  GeogroLphy.  By  Cyrus  C. 
Adams,  B.A.,F.AG.S.  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.20. 

A  History  of  the  AmericoLn  Ne^tion.    By 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Professor  of  His 
tory  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.40. 

Animal  Forms.  A  Second  Book  of  Zoology. 
By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Harold  Heath, 
Ph.D.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
i2mo.    Cloth. 


The  Elements  of  Physics.  By  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Ph.D.,  and  John  F.  Woodhull, 
Ph.D.,  Teachers'  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. i2mo.  Cloth,  $1  10.  The  same, 
with  Experiments,  $1.25. 

Physical  Experiments.  A  Laboratory 
Manual.  By  John  F.  Woodhull  and  M.  B. 
Van  Arsdale.  Horace  Mann  School.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  with  alternate  blank  pages,  60  cents: 
without  blank  pages,  45  cents. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  Abram  Van  Eps  Young,  Ph.  B.,  North- 
western University.  i2mo.  Cloth,  95  cents; 
with  Experiments,  $x.  10:  Experiments 
separately,  45  cents. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Albert  Perry 
Brigham,  A.M.,  Colgate  University.  i2nio. 
Cloth,  $[.40, 

A  Text- Book  of  Astronomy.  By  George  C. 
Comstock.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.30. 

English  Texts.  Uniform  binding,  ramo. 
Cloth.  Shakspere's  Macbeth.  Jones,  30 
cents ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers, 
Baker,  30  cents ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  Jones  and  Colby,  30  cents ;  Selections 
from  Milton's  Shorter  Poems,  Nichols,  as 
cents;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison,  Alton,  25  cents;  Coleridge's  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Edgar,  25  cents; 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  America,  Crane, 
30  cents;  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Marshall,  25  cents. 

Modern  Le^nguage   Texts.     A  German 

Reader,  Jones,  $c.oo;  Verne's  Les  Forceurs 
de  Blocus,  Fontaine,  30  cents;  Schiller's 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Rhoades,  60 
cents. ;  Freytag'sDie  Joumalisten,  Bronson, 
40  cents. 


An  exchange  of  information  in  regard  to  your  class  needs  and  these  new  text-books  will  be 

mutually  advantageous. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  32iid  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

J^BSOLUXSLY  KIRS  F»ROOK. 

Condiicted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan,  $8.50,  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 

Buopean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  roome  at  $1.50  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $';.00  per  day. 
900  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$SOO,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  fiTS 
mmntes  to  the  Larn^  Department  Stores. 

Bectric  Cars  psssing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  AYenne 

rce:d&  barnett 

PROPRIETORS 

To  Superintendents  and  Teachers, 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Friends 
of  Education,  Greeting: 

We  call  your  attention  to  THEYOUNG  IDEA  for 

Observation  Study  as  a  means  for  the  formation  of  a  Literary 
taste.   Good  literature  must  do  the  work. 

'*Let  me  but  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws." 

This  is  ever  tnie  in  story  telling. 

Among  the  contribntore  to  Th§  Young  Idea  for  160£  we  have 
Clarence  W.  Weed,  State  EntomoIofEist  of  New  Hampshire 
Mary  Koeers  Miller,  of  Cornell  University  Nature  instructor  of 
Hew  York,  Joseph  Dana  Barttey,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Language 
and  Bhetoric,  High  School  Burlington,  Vt,  and  James  Stuart* 
Campton,  Artist  and  member  of  tne  Lens  and  Brush  Club, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  will  be  a  year  of  profitable  and  pleasant 
research.  Bend  for  sample  copy.  50  cents  a  year,  clubs  of  ten 
or  more  80  cents  a  year. 

THE  ALLEN  COMl^ANY 
4  Ashburton  Piace.  BOSTON,  MASS^ 

You  ar§  invUsd  to  make  our  qffice  your  headquarters  while  in 
Boeton. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

It  affords  me  plessure  to  recommend  The  Youjg  Idea  to 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  public  education.  We  have 
been  using  The  Young  Ides  with  other  periodicals  of  a  kindred 
natare.  for  supplementary  reading,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly 
in  Its  praise.  The  pupils  hail  its  appearance  with  deliuht.  The 
articles  In  natural  history  and  biography  are  especially  helpful 
to  young  students,  fumlshiug  a  valuable  asBiPtaiit  to  the  teacher 
who  devires  to  aid  pupils  in  forming  a  correct  literary  tacte.  I 
wish  many  more  boya  and  girls  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  bright,  pure,  attractive  little  pajier. 


NANNIE  MACK 


Venr  sincerely, 
KKBLL,  Principal  Mooiehead  School, 


In  The  Great  National 
Tragedy— What  Lessons  1 

In  Civics  and  Citizensliip.— How  vain 
the  blow  of  the  assassin  at  the  machinery  of 
Government  which  moved  on  as  if  he  had  not 
been.  How  interesting,— how  unforgettable— the 
study  of  that  machinery  at  such  a  time. 

In  History.— Which  thrilled  to  the  enda  of 
the  earth  by  telegraph  and  cable,  thundered  in 
ten  thousand  presses;  in  the  indignant  voice  of 
civilization  and  woke  the  echoes  of  past  history 
until  its  figures  lived  again. 

In  LanffUafire.— ^hat  inspiration  in  the 
vivid  pictures  of  this  epoch  making  time—in  a 
topic  which  is  on  every  tongue. 

In  Gcograpliy.— Every  nation  in  the  world 
flashing  its  sympathy  to  the  Great  Republic 

In  Business  Metliods.— How  the  great 
ship  of  Commerce  for  a  moment  quivered  at  the 
shock,  and  what  an  insight  into  the  resources  of 
financial  science  instantly  brought  into  play  for 
her  protection. 

In  Pliysfolosy,  Hysriene,  Anatomy. 

—Where  the  world  watched  wiih  bated  breath  the 
vain  but  marvelous  skill  of  the  physicians,  and 
with  heart  beating  between  hope  and  despair^ 
counted  the  pulsations  of  the  dying  President 


DID  ^  OU  TEACH  THEM? 

Thousands  of  teachers  used  these  lessons — did 
you  ? 

They  were  treated  from  a  school  standpoint  in 
The  Little  Chronicle  only. 

The  Little  Chronicle  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best  ••current  events"  paper,  and  in  using  cur- 
rent events  in  connection  with  all  other  studies, 
stands  alone. 

Every  pupil  can  afford  it  at  two  cents  a  week. 
Get  the  parents  interested.  It  is  already  in  use 
on  this  plan  in  fifteen  diflEerent  states. 

All  the  samples  you  want  for  pupils  and  parents, 
free  of  charge,  and  free  desk  copy  with  each  club. 

S6e  LITTLE  CHRONICLE: 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

Schiller  Building  CHICAGO 
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EASTERN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  x8go 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTEK,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

WANTED  Teachers  for  Public  and  Private  Schoola. 
We  have  chIIs  nearly  eviTy  week  in  the  year  for  Kinderininen, 
Primary  and  viFainmar  gradfs,  Princlpalit;  SPECIAL* 
TEACHERS  of  Drawing,  Art,  Language,  M  iihic,  Com- 
mercial. Manual.  Physical,  Oovernes^.  Tutor,  Chaperon.  WE 
OU  ARAN  TEE  SATISFACTION. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  PropV., 

37  The  HIcr,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


r*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal   and  college   gradnarefl, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  pablic 
and  private  schools,  and  famlliea. 
Advuses  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHF.RS'    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  beat  known  In  U.  S.    Eat.  its 

3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.         John  C.  Rockwell,  mammer. 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE -. 

OP  BOSTON,  268  WASHINGTON  8T. 

Becommends  ffperiar  teachers.    Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  itchool  officials. 

S6e  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

118.120  S\imni«r  Street.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

R.  J.  EDIMANDS,  MANAGkB,  5th  year. 
(Four  yeare  Teacher,  nix  years  Superintendent.) 


•-  HAAIIi^ff  *"  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
Jlll  Jl9%llvy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tella  ^l^^i^  ^^  something,  but  if  it  is  aaked 
you  about  them  ll/Wl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  K^^AtHtllMdi 
C.  W.  BARDBBH,  Syiacuw.  H.  T.  R%VVmm% ■•!•#• 


•  ..OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

EdltM  by  A.  B.  WIN8HIP 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  ^I.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entiiel; 


aiK 


:j 


to  Method:^  and   Devices    for    Slementary 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  our  colored.  arlogntTures  for 
schoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  snbecribera. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANT 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WB   HAV£   onequalldd   facilities   for  placing  teachen  in  mwvrf 
part  of  the  conntry. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AEBOISr,  OHIO. 

WV.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PBA8B. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Eaymarket,  1208 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

THB  ..oxTomM.  Teachers' Co-operative  Association  -—•>--- 

OKB  FBB  BBOISTBBS  TBACHBR8  IN  BOTH  OFFIOBS 
BstablishPd  17  Tears  PoaltioiiB  Filled  4,900 


CmCAOO,  ILL. 


BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  ProprletoFS,  aA  Beacon  Street.  Bostaia. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Ajceucy  Manual. 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 

One  Fee  Kegisters  in  Both  Offices.        We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 

^T^  !,-»  ^^.y^^    seeking    positions    or    promotion    should  register 

M  GftCJTmdTS    at   once.       Send   for   registration    blank. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS-   AGENCY 

8i  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

Ifleber  UcacbcvB'  Hgenc? 

Prompt,  Reliable 


N1N£  YKAK8 

8UCCB8SFUL 

EXPBRIKIfCK 
A.  G*  FISHER,  Proprietor 

No.  25  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON 
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TKe  Fisk  TeacKers*  Agency 

Has  filled  more  than  16,000  positions  ;  more  than  6,600  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticift  and  Pennsylvania  ; 

more  than  2,775  positions  in  New  York,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of 

these  Slates. 
For  full  information  as  to  where  we  have  placed  teachers  and  the  kind  of  positions  filled,  we  refer  you  to  our  Manual,  which  we 

will  send  on  application.    Facts  do  speak  louder  than  toords, 

0^Mt.  p.  V.  Ilnyssoon,  recently  connected  with  the  Schermerhom  Agency,  but  formerly  for  five  years  with  the  Fisk  Agency, 
resumed  hie  relations  with  us  on  January  1, 1902,  and  again  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  office. 

156  Fifth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 


H.  K.  CROCKER,  1 

•W.  D.  Ki£UR,  yManagsrs. 

P.  V.  HUYSSOON.i 


THE  BEST 


U  S  E 

FOR  DRAFTING,  SKETCHING    Eagle  No.  314  Draughting, 

or  No.  £S1  Nviograph. 
FOR  FREE-HAND  DRAWING 

Ea^le  SU*ndard  Nok«.  1^.  i^,  Z%. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Nos.  1,  2, 4. 

5.  ti,  7  and  8. 
FOR  SHADING  OR  ORDINARY  WRITING 

Ea^le  Steel  I'ens  Nos.  12.1,  17U,  d70,  410,  460,  480,  660. 
COLORED  PENC1L8-A11  Colors. 
EAGLE  PEN>  IL  COMPASS  No.  560  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  samples  and  nuntUm  this  pvbUcation. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW     YOR.K 


.r 


YOU  WILL 

THE  FULL  BENEFIT^OF  A 

TYPEWR^ER 


IF  YOU 

HAVE 

A 


United  Typewriter  and  Supplies  Company 
4  James  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

Brandow 
Printing  Company 

54  AND  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing^ 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

School  Science 

A  Monthly  Journal 
of  Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

Bright,  Inspiring,  Practical 

articles  on  the  teachinK  of  science. 

Short,  Newsy,  Helpful 

noien  fm  tht*  progress  in  science. 

Novel,  Suggestive,  Illustrated 

deftcnptions  of  apparatas,  experiments,  laboratory 
equipment  and  plans. 

Interesting,  Valuable  Pertinent 

Correi»pondence  Department. 


School    Science    ^'  enthasiastically  endorsed  and  sup- 
^m^mmmmt^^^^m^mm   ported  by  leading  educators  In  science 
throughout  the  world. 

School    Science   *•   ***•   ^^^  Joumml  in   existence 
^■^■^iH^^^MH^^   tbAt  hjis  a  department  devoted  to 
metric  reform.    

Every  live  Hcieiice  teacher  finds  SCHOOL  SCIBNCB  indispen- 
sable,   ^end  for  sample  copy. 
$4.00  per  year.  2.'i  cunls  per  copy. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OPPBR. 

Three  months  for  as  cents. 


SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

138  WasKlrvgtorv  Street 
Room  1318  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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F^ound  tOortd 


•PUBLUHSD  WKSKLT,  $2  00  A  YkAB. 

Tlie  Only  Paper  Published  Weekly  that  enables  boity  people  to 
•kim  thf^  dailies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pages 
tverythinq  important  they  have  mi-ised  or  forgotten.  Once  a 
month  the  regular  isene  is  doubled  in  f>ize  to  make  A  HAGA- 
ZINfi  NUMBER  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  regular  weekly 
features  and  also  A  Popular  Reriew  of  Xagaxioefl  and  Reviews 
besides  special  articles  from  thfi  pens  of  able  writers. 

FUBUSHED  BT 

ITHB6RBAT  ROUlfD  WORLD  PUBUSHUfO  CO., 
ISO  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  Tork  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  our  subscrU 
bers  this  MAQNIFICENT  OFFER 


/ijnerican  Education   - 
OrMkt  Bound  iWorld     - 


$1,001 
200f 


BOTH  FOB  $2.00 


We  cannot  include  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  direct  to  this  orriCB.^ 

Sample  copies  of  either  magazine  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO  . 

8x  Chapel  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest 
Offer  Yet. 

Offer  I. 

For  FiltyjOntJi,  stamps  or  money  order,  we 
will  send  youThe  World'i*  Review,a  IG  lu^u 
*wf<»kly  current  topic  paiier  for  teachers,  one 
vear.  How  to  Tea<*h  UrawinSt  Our  Kew 
Kxamination  Book  Mow  to  Pass  an 
an  Kxamination,  ^ions  Pavoriteif  and 
BuMy  Meat  Work  the  5  full  sets ).  The  totu  I 
value  of  the  above  ia f2.35,  and  they  cannot  lie  ol>- 
taiued  for  any  less,  except  iu  this  ofTer.  J^-We 
ar€  gioing  yuu  the  books  free  to  introduce  them. 

Offer  11. 

For  75  CentH  we  will  send  you  all  OITrr 

number  one  and  also  a  year's  suUcription  to 
the  Normal  Instructor,  Total  value,  $2.85.. 

Offer  111. 

For  SLIO  we  will  send  you  all  of  Offer 
numl»er  one  and  either  The  Kdueator, 
Tearher'ii  World,  or  Primary  Education 

for  one  year.    49^'otal  value.  83.35. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more 
of  the  papers  or  magazines  you  can  have  your  sul»- 
.M-riptiou  uegin  when  the  time  for  which  you  have 
paid  has  expired. 

In  case  of  the  book"*,  3  cents  additional  must  be 
sent  for  each  book  ordered,  Busy  Work  6  ctfuis,  to 
cover  expense  of  wrapping,  postage,  etc.   Address 

THE  WORLD'S  REVIEW, 


1 02  Seneca  St. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Charming    Chri^ftna^'    ^ookj^ 

''Mingle  Book  ot  Birds 


ABC  Book  of  Birds 

For  Children,  Larff^  or  Small 

BY 

MARY  CATHERINE  JUDD 

with   nonsense   rhymes  ffor  little  ones 
and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Tudd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book 
that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will 
be  intensely  interesting  to  every  adult  lover 
of  birds  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
illustrated  by  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
a  bird  whose  namebe>4ins  with  that  initial. 
A  fun -provoking  rhyme  given,  with  each 
picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  de- 
scription makes  them  interesting  to  the 
adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already 
well  known  as  author  of  ••Classic  Myths" 
•Wigwam   Stories." 


and 


^%5t3^X5«^3ik3^3^%%%3«tt«XXX»5 


BT  EDWARD  B.  CLARK 


16  colored  plates. 


Price,  50  cents. 


This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16  col- 
ored plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  birds 
will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and  to  hold 
the  attention  a-  d  mterest  of  the  elders.  The 
author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  throughout 
the  .United  States  by  his  field  sketches  of  bird  life. 
Mr.  Clark  in  selecting  the  birds  which  are  to 
illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to  choose  only 
those  whose  names,  plumage  and  cha'acteri  sties 
are  such  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines  are  not  jingles 
merely  but  jingles  which  have  a  well  rounded 
purpose  and  much  of  pith  and  point  The  color 
scheme  of  the  cover  of  The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 
will  be  strikingly  beautiful.  The  younger  ones, 
and  the  older  ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be 
delighted  with  this  book  for  a  Christmas  gift 
The  author  is  intimately  known  to  thousands  of 
readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen  which  have 
appeared  several  times  a  week  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Record- Her  a  Id  for  a  long  time  past 


A.    W.    MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michifiran  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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DO  YOU  KN0W 

Thatt  tKe  best  ^vsty  to  sec\ire  a  position 
as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the       ^       ^ 

ALBANY 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY? 

If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  learn  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

We  not  only  secure  positions  for  teachers  of  academic  and  grade  work, 
but  for  special  teachers  of  art,  elocution,  music,  physical  culture,  engineer- 
ing, manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial  branches,  etc., 
etc. ;  also  for  tutors,  governesses,  matrons  and  housekeepers. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can  do  anything  for  teachers  who  are 
neither  normal  nor  college  graduates  and  we  reply,  yes^  iffhejr  Kf^ofM 
hotou  to  fecLch. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  thorough  professional  training,  but 
some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  have  never  enjoyed  this 
advantage,  and  have  gained  their  success  because  they  possess  ability  and  are 
not  afraid  of  hard  work.  We  believe  in  selJ^'^mcLde  men  and  in  j:elf^ 
made  teachers^  and  have  found  many  good  places  for  men  and  women 
of  this  stamp. 

We  have  been  especially  successful  in  finding  positions  for  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  are  always  glad  to  enroll  the  names  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  just  about  to  graduate  from  college  or  normal  school.  No  agency 
in  the  country  has  done  more  for  such  teachers  than  ours^  and  we  can  un- 
daubtedly  be  of  service  to  you  if  you  are  qualified  to  do  good  work.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  will  use  our  best  efforts  in  your  behalf  if 
you  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

8 1  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  is  invited. 
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Baldwin's  Biographical  Booklets 

Edited  by  JAMES  BALDWIN^  Ph.  D. 

The  'TOUR  GREAT  AMERICANS"  Series  is  pubUshed  in  Biographical 
Booklets:  one  story  to  the  booklet,  flexible  covers,  at  ten  cents  each.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  portraits,  maps  and  views. 


The  Story  of  George  Washington 
The  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
The  Story  of  Daniel  Webster 
The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
The  Story  of  Patrick  Henry 
The  Story  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
The  Story  of  Andrew  Jackson 
The  Story  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
The  Story  of  Henry  Clay 
The  Story  of  Paul  Jones 
The  Story  of  Oliver  H.  Perry 
The  Story  of  David  G.  Farragut  ■ 


The  Story  of  George  Dewev 

The  Story  of  William  CuUen  Bryant 

The  Story  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

The  Story  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

The  Story  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

The  Story  of  Washington  Irving 

The  Stor>^  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe 

The  Story  of  Daniel  Boone 

The  Story  of  George  Rogers  Clark 

The  Story  of  David  Crockett 

The  Story  of  Kit  Carson 

^^*Oi/ters  tn  pres.i  and  preparation 


Copies  of  any  of  these  books  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Send 
for  our  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  of  Supplementary  Readers. 

Werner  School  Book  Company 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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ALBANY.. 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 


JlwricAN  awl  €Nre|wni  PMn 


Most  attfacttve  hotel  in  New  York  SUte 


4» 

^  Near  State  Capitols* 

Jfm  other  public  buildings 

Jfm  and  places  of  interest 
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.  Ordiatial  Music  during  EveaJiig  Dinner 

4*  H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


Long  Distance  Telephone  in  OTory  room 
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I  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

I       WILLIAMS 
j       DOWNER 

i  69  State  Street 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

N.  Y.  State  National  Bank  BuOliog 
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Otie  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Number 


American 
Bducation 

(J^ettP  ^eriej  of  New  York  Educ&tion) 

From    Kindergarten   to   College 

C.  E.  FraLi\klin.  Editor 


SPECIAL  ARTICLi:S 

An  E^stimate  of  Horatce 
Blisha  Scudder 

Uhomas    Wentttforth    Hig^in^on 

Individual   Labordctory 
Work  in  Physics 

Troy.  Ir-Oin^  V,  'BUhop 


Pres.  henry  HOPKINS 
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AMERICAN     EDUCATION 
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^MEN  OF  TOMORROW 

(FOR    THE    BOYS   OF   TO-DAY' 

Published    bv    Men  of  To-day  to  Interest,   Instruct 
AND  Stimulate  the  Men  of   To-morrow 


Address 


MEN    OF   TO-MOR.R.OW 

Dept.  S,  Box  G,  AlbcLny*  N.  ¥• 


^   CLEAN,  wholesome   and    popular  64-page   paper,     in    magazine    torm,    for 
y*       the   bright    boy     who    takes    an     interest    in     the    affairs    of    the    day. 
Handsomely   illustrated   and   printed. 

Instructors  will  be  glad  to  know  about  Men  of  To-morrow  and  recom- 
mend   it   to   the   boys   whom    they   are    helping   to   be   manly   men. 

The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  any  teacher   a  sample  copy  if  ^; 
jl    their  address   is   forwarded. 

Our  A.ttracti'Ve  Offer 

New  subscribers  who  send  us  one  dollar  before  April  I,  1902,  will 
receive  Men  of  To-morrow  for  one  year  and  their  choice  of  the  following 
popular  books  by  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT: 

"The  Wilderness  Hunter" 
•'  Hunting  the  Grisley  " 
"Hunting  Trips  of  d^  Ranchman" 
"Hunting    Trips    on    the   Praaries 
d^nd  in  the  Mountains" 

These  books  are  intensely  interesting  to  the  boy  or  man  who  loves  adven-  j|S 
tare.     They  will   be   mailed   post-paid   to   the   address   of  the  subscriber. 

Send   25   cents   for  six  months  if  you 
are  not  attracted  by  the   above  offer 

To  ftew  subscribers  we  will  send  "American  PLducation"   and   "Men  of  To- 
ji   Morrow"  (one  for  the  teacher  and  one  for  the  young  reader)  for  one  year  from 
date  for  one  dollar.      This  offer  is  special,   and    to  new  stibscribers  only,  and 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

Bright    boys    wanted    in    each    school    district    to   take  subscriptions   to 
Men   of  To-morrovv  on   liberal   cash   commissions. 
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Am  Kr.  GFrant 

^''  :i    Whenever  you  xi6«d  a  book, 

LIBERAL  address  Mr.  Grant 

nrQnriTTMTC  Before  boving  booki,  write  for 

Uid^UU  n  id  i;;  guotationa.  An  asBortment  of  cats- 
\OKuw  and  speda]  slips  of  books  at  redaced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

MtfUion  thU  advtfUMmerU  and  rtoHve  a  dUeowU 


THE  McEYOY  SCHOOL 

PREPARES  TBACHERS  FOR  ALL  LICENSES  TO 
TBACH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITT.  SEND  STAMP  FOR 
INFORMATION.  AIDS  TEACHERS  IN  SECUUINO 
POSITIONS  HERE 

Sells  660  Selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twentj  centi. 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOr, 

144  JnrsBsoN  Avknus,  BR00KLTN«  N.  T. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556,  Vertical 


Try  them  in  yoor  School  and  order  throngh  yonr  local  Stationv 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  96  John  Street,  New  Toik 


DoYoviSeekO 


€% 


We  refer  to  that  splendid  lUnstrated  Monthly  Literary 
Journal.  Ton  onght  to  read  it  t  Tour  boy  ought  to  read 
it !  Ton  should  have  it  in  yonr  school.  Try  it  for  sup- 
plementary reading.  With  Ambrioah  Education,  that 
peerless  school  Joomal  —  In  combination,  both  icft  only 
$1.60. 

NEW  YORK    EDUCATION    CO.,  8i  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Smifff^  Intermedial 
Penmanship 

TAe  PUmeer  8y$Um  of  intermedial  slant  copy  books, 
and  the  only  complete  system  embracing  WriUTig^  Primtr^ 
Short  C&urte  (6  books).  Regular  and  BuHnett  Oourte 
(8;book8\  Practice  Books^  Charts  and  Manual.  Inter- 
fntff/io/^  between  the  old  standard  slants  and  verticals. 

American  Music 
System 

Based  upon  a  thorough  and  »cimt\flc  method  qf  voice 
training,  as  serviceable  in  the  reading  exercise  as  in 
music.  The  system  consists  of  elementary  charts  and 
manuals  for  the  teacher  and  a  fall  series  of  Music  Readers 
for  the  pupils.  Widely  introduced.    Uniformly  tucces^l. 

Spalding  and  Moore^s 
Lan^ua^e  Spelter 

In  tiDO  partis  for  Elementary  and  Grammar  Grades,  form- 
ing [a  practical  and  successful  correlation  of  language 
work  and  spelling.  The  work  in  the  two  subjects  is 
arranged  on  alternate  pages  and  presents  a  series  of  les- 
sons^of  constantly  increasing  interest  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  

For  Circular  and  Terms  of  Introduction  address 

RICHARDSON.   SMITH   &  CO.r 

135  Fi^th  Ave.,. NEW  YORK^ 


tlK  Prang  Clenieiitarv  geune 
in  Jlrt  Tmtnictieii 

Artistic  m  every  detail 
Essentially  practical  in  the 
school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 
teachers 

new  Reagy 

Eighth  Year  Manual 
A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W.  i8th  St 
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"Goveri\irkei\t  ii\  St&te  ai\d  Na.tioi\" 

A  TEXT>BOOK  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  JAMES  A.  JAMES,    Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern  University,  and 

ALBERT  H.  SANFORD.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 

Normal  School.     12  mo.     383  pages.     $1.00  Net. 

Tlie  aathon  hare  endaavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Ciril  Qovernment  a  book  on  the  same  plan  with  the  best 

texts  in  History,  Literatore  and  Science.    Bmphasis  is  placed  npon  die  aetuat  workinfft  of  the  fcoremment  in  its  vari* 

ons  departments,  and  prominence  is  giyen  to  praetieal  prtMem$  of  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 

elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the  like.    The  Saggestive  Questions  In  connection  with  each  chapter,  and  the  mnltitade 

of  references,  giving  not  only  title  of  book  or  magazine,  bai  the  exact  page,  makes  this  an  improvement  over  other  texts 

on^the  subject 


den\ei\tary  PKysical  GeograpKy 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  JACQUES  W.  RED  WAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.  12  mo.  With 
Maps  and  Colored  Plates.  383  pages.  $1.25,  Net. 
This  is  an  BtmiutUary  book,  designed  for  .High,  ^I^ormal,  and  Secondary  schools.  Thought  questions,  individual 
exercises,  and  field  work  are  abundantly  provided.  Ttie  author's  familiarity  both  with  educational  and  geographic 
science  makes  the  bo)k  unusually  strong.  I^s  success  duringjthe  first  year  of  publication  proves  its  superiority  over 
other  High  School  texts  on  the  subject. 


American  Leaders  and  Heroes 

A  preliminary  Text-book  in  United  States  History  by  WILLIAM  F.  GORDY,  Principal  of 

the  North  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  author  of  *'A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools,"  and  co-author  of  "The  Pathfinder  in  American  History."    With  many  maps 

and  illustrations.     i2mo.     326  pages.    60  cents,  Net. 

The  snocess  of  the  author's  Grammar  School  History  is  a  snfflcient  recommendation  of  this  book,  for  5th  and  8th 

grades.    The  style  is  simple,  vivid,  natural,  and  fascinating,  and  children  will  /W  the  stories  it  tells. 


The  Literary  Primer 


First  Steps  with  Good  Writers.     By  MARY  E.  BURT.     Illustrated  by  MILDRED 
H  O  W|E  LJL  S*.    30  cents. 
This  primer  marks  a  decided  advance  upon  other  pnmers  by  including  among  lis  lessons  familiar  stories  from  fam> 
ons  English  and  American  authors. 


The  Scribner  Series  of  School  Readii\g 

In  Uniform  Binding;  Each  i2mo,  Net,  60  cents. 

lobo,:rag  and  vixen 


THE  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK 
THE  HOWElLS  story  BOOK 
THE  CABLE  STORY  BOOK 
POEMS  OF  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 
HERAKLES,  THE  HERO  OF  THEBES 


THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOL  BOY 
[FANCIFUL  TALES 
THE  BOY  GENERAL 
TWELVE  NAVAL  CAPTAINS 

ODYSSEUS,  THE  HERO  OF  ITHACA 


CHILDREN'S  STORIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    2  Vols. 


:Tbe  Pablishert  will  be  pleased  to  give  farther  infoxmatlon  about  these  books  upon  lequeBt 

CHARLES    SCRIBNERS    SONS 


NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Matchless  Geographical  Readers 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


By  their  ffraphlo  descriptions  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
their  otuitome  and  their  ooantries,  these  awakening  books 
brinff  to  the  child  the  vital  element  of  interest  in  his  study 
of  ffeography  and  history 

I  cannot  compliment  too  highly  the  series  of  books  called  "  The  World  and  Its  People; "  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
Nearly  all  are  exceedingly  interesting;,  excellent  and  profitable.  All  our  teachers  and  pupils  are  delighted  with  them,  and 
I  think  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  make  the  assertion  that  we  have  no  reading  matter  that  is  superior  to  that  con- 
tained in  this  series.  We  are  using  all  the  numbers  and  shall  take  pains  to  use  all  additional  books  aa  fast  as  they  are  pat 
upon  the  market  B.  B.  DBNFflLD,  Snpt  of  Schools,  Dnlnth,  Minnesota. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  set  of  books  on  ^The  World  and  Its  People.^*  I  recommended  to  my  class  this  winter  that 
each  member  have  placed  in  his  own  district  school  this  set  of  books.  I  shall  especially  recommend  the  books  Uiis  sprmg 
in  my  course  on  Geographical  Natare-Study,  which  is  to  be  given  to  a  class  of  teachers  m  the  University. 

ANNA  BOTSFORD  C0M8T0CK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nature-Study,  Cornell  Univemty. 


First  Lessons 


Booh  L 

IflOpp 

Booh  11.    aUmpses  of  the  World 

160  pp 

Booh  III.    Onr  Own  Country 
By  MiNif  A  C.  Smith.    328  pp.   . 

Booh  TV.   Our  American  Neighbors 
By  Fankt  E.  Cok.    882  pp. 

Book  V.    Modern  Europe 
By  Fannt  E.  Cos.    404  pp. 


86  cents. 
86  cents. 
50  cents. 
60  cents. 
60  cents. 


Booh  V2.    Life  in  AsU 
By  Mart  Cats  Skith.    884  pp.  .00  cents. 

Booh  YIL    Views  in  Africa 
By  Anna  B.  Badlam.    450  pp.  .     7t  cents. 

Booh  VUI.    Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea 

By  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg.    450  pp.      .  .68  cents. 

Booh  IX.    Hawaii  and  Its  People 
By  Albxandkb  S.  Twomblt.    884  pp.    .       .68  cents. 

Booh  X.    The  South  American  Republics 
By  W.  F.  Markwick  and  Wm.  A.  Smith.  868  pp.  60  cents. 


0\ir  First  School  Book 

By  Carrib  Sivtbr  Fsrris.  113  pp.  Over 
tliree  hundred  illustrations  in  color,  as  well 
as  black  and  white,  and  all  by  the  same 
artist    80  cents. 

A  practical  combination  of  primer  and  first  reader,  and  by 
reason  of  its  simple,  bright  stories  and  its  attractive  pict- 
ures, is  deserving  of  a  place  not  only  in  the  schoolroom,  but 
in  every  family  where  there  are  small  chUdren  to  be  read  to 
and  amused.— ^m«ri«an  School  Board  Journal^  Milwaukee. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  beautiful  books  made  for  first- 
grade  children.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  ideal 
in  artistic  effect  and  teaching  value.  The  colored  pictures 
are  exquisite.  It  is  a  child's  book  In  every  good  sense,  one 
that  he  will  enjoy  at  home  or  school.  Its  beauty  will  delight 
Yiim.— Journal  of  Education^  Boston. 


The    Arnold    Primer 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of 
Schools,  Boston;  Joint  author  of  *\Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature."  188  pp.  Dlustrated 
in  color  and  black  and  white.    80  cents. 

One  of  The  handsomest  and  most  interesting  books  it  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  see.— A.  D.  BLODGETT,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

It  is  a  beautiful  little  book  which  children  wUl  enjoy. 
Among  its  excellent  features,  I  find  the  grouping  of  words 
for  review  particularly  worthy  of  mention.  The  words' 
which  rhyme,  words  in  families,  little  words,  hard  words, 
etc.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  there  is  a  time  when  the  alphabet 
is  taught,  for  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  need  of 
it.-MIBIAM  S.  SEIDMORE,  Principal,  State  Normal  and 
Trainmg  School,  Cortland,  N.  T. 
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Bailey's  Botany.     Price,  $tJO 

^T^HE  Macmillan  Company  takes  special  pride  in  calling  atten- 
'  tion  to  the  splendid  success  that  has  attended  the  use 
of  Professor  Bailey's  Botany*  If  If  If  Over  fifty  schools 
in  New  York  State  alone  introduced  the  book  the  first  term  after 
its  publication.  It  has  proven  unusually  attractive  to  pupils  using 
it.  This  is  indeed  gratifying*  since  the  author's  chief  aim  was- 
to  interest  the  pupil.  The  style  of  treatment  is  one  of  simplicity* 
directness  and  sympathy.  If  If  If  The  usual  formal  and  technical 
manner  of  text-books  upon  the  subject  has  been  discarded*  and 
instead  the  personal  element  is  constantly  introduced,  giving  a 
practical  bearing  to  the  subject. 

♦  ♦  ♦  '•  Most  texts  ask  the  pupil  to  confirm  the  text  by  observation.  Professor 
Bailey  simply  reminds  him  of  observations  he  has  already  made.  What  is  needed 
above  all  else  in  science  teaching  is  to  emphasize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
every-day  observations  of  children  and  to  help  children  realize  that  what  they  gain 
first  hand  is  just  as  truly  knowledge  and  as  worth  while,  as  anything  a  text-book 
can  give  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Bailey  has  attained  this  end  more 
nearly  than  any  one  who  has  written  for  high  school  children." — F.  O.  Gkovbr, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 

Botsford's  History  of  Rome,   Price,  $1,10 

A  book  which  makes  constant  use  of  sources,  selected  by  the  author  with  rare  Judgment, 
and  so  woven  into  a  complete  whole  as  to  conform  to  modern  ideals  of  history-teaching. 
Under  his  hand  the  narrative  becomes  simple  and  direct. 

"Wt  art  using  Botsford's  History  of  Rome  for  tht  second  term  with  increasing  saiisfaC' 
Uon,  The  Roman  Histories  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  15  years  have  invariably 
been  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  school  history,  Botsford's  book  is  a  rare 
combination  of  accurate  scholarship,  judicious  selection  of  material,  broad  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  exceptional  clearness  of  statement," 

JARED  W.  SCUDDER,  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"It  not  only  presents  the  material  of  Roman  History  in  an  entertaining  style,  but  U  modem-' 
tees  it  by  making  it  as  plainly  understood  as  present  day  history  and  politics." 

ERNEST  H.  BALDWIN,  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
"You  would  be  gratified,  I  think,  to  see  the  interest  my  pupils  show  in  the  book," 

HELEN  M,  ALBEE,  Latin  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

m  m  m  * 

All  teachers  and  others  desiring  to  obtain  a  further  knowledge  of  these  books  are 
requested  to  correspond  with 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY,     Publishers 

New  York     Boston     Chicago     Atlanta    San  Francisco 
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GINN    &   COMPANyS 

NEW     BOOKS 


LONG'S    WOOD-FOLK    SERIES 

Animal  stories  that  are  eminently  true  to  life,  and 
yet  have  all  the    interest  [of    imaginative    tales. 

Ways  of  Wood- Folk.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Wilderness  Ways.    For  introduction.  45  cents. 

Secrets  of  the  Woods.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 
The  Series  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

GLUCK    AUF.    A  New  German  Reader  for  Beginners. 

By  Margarbthe  MOllrr  and  Carla  Wenckebach,  Professors  of  German  in  Wellesley  College 

For  introduction,  75  cents. 

A    DESCRIPTIVE    SPELLER. 

By  Gkorgb  B.  Aiton,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minnesota. 

For  introduction,  22  cents. 

;    MEDIAL    WRITING    BOOKS 

By  H.  W.  Shaylor  and  G.  H.  Shattuck.   Books  i  to  8.   For  introduction,  60  cents 
per  dozen. 

In  the  Medial  System  the  slant  is  sufficient  for  attaining  the  highest  speed,  while  it  does 
not  depart  from  the  vertical  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  legibility. 

Detailed  imformation  wtll  be  furnished  by  the  publishers  on  application, 

THE    STARS    IN    SONG    AND    LEGEND 

By  Tbrmain  G.  Porter,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy 
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HORACE  ELISHA  SCUDDER 

(Excerpts  from  an  Bstimate  in  the  Boston  Transcript) 
BY    THOMAS     WENTWORTH     HIGGINSON 


\Ji  ANY  a  modest  author,  even  when  fairly 
*  successful,  yet  may  sometimes  worry 
himself  at  twilight  with  the  honest  doubt 
whether  his  works  will  at  last  be  recognized 
as  classics  and  be  read  after  he  is  gone — 
whether  they  may  not 
even  be  revived  to  mem- 
ory after  years  of  obliv- 
ion, like  the  stanzas  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  and  en- 
ter on  a  permanent  fame. 
Short  of  this,  he  may 
sometimes  think,  his  life 
has  not  been  worth  the 
living.  Fortunate  are 
those  writers  who,  while 
waiting  for  their  lot  to  be 
determined  in  this  verdict 
of  centuries,  may  yet 
train  themselves  so  thor- 
oughly to  the  habit  of 
conscientious  and  thor- 
ough daily  work  that 
they  can  enjoy  it  for  its 
own  sake  and  find  every 
day  well  filled.  Happy 
above  all  are  those  who  can  make  this  pur- 
suit a  source  of  use  and  joy  to  others  and 
employ  their  leisure,  or  what  would  other- 
wise be  leisure,  to  making  their  attain- 
ments a  source  of  benefit  to  all  around 
them.  To  both  these  fortunate  classes  Mr. 
Horace  EHsha  Scudder  has  long  emphati- 
cally belonged.    Were  the  united  American 
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authors  invited  to  select  from  among  their 
number  that  one  who  could  be  best  relied 
upon  to  do  any  given  piece  of  literary  work 
with  care,  sympathy  and  thoroughness,  it 
is  hard  to  conjecture  who  would  be  men- 
tioned in  preference  to 
him.  A  man  possessing 
so  eminently  these  high 
workmanlike  qualities 
will,  however,  be  pretty 
surely  tempted  to  try  to 
enter  a  variety  of  paths, 
and  the  question  can 
never  be  decided  whether 
he  would  or  would  not 
have  accomplished  more 
by  confining  himself  to 
one  of  these.  In  looking 
at  the  whole  outcome  of 
Mr.  Scudder's  work  no 
one  can  positively  assert 
how  far  he  has  secured 
for  himself  a  lasting 
place  among  the  essen- 
tially original  minds.  It 
has,  indeed,  seemed  as  if  a 
native  modesty  kept  him  from  claiming  this. 
In  the  preface  to  his  book  called  "Men  and 
Letters,"  he  says  of  himself,  "Fortunately, 
I  have  been  able  for  the  most  part  to  work 
out  of  the  glare  of  publicity."  Yet  even  to 
this  modest  phrase  he  adds  acutely:  "But 
there  is  always  this  something  in  us  which 
whispers  'I,'  and  after  awhile  the  anony- 
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mous  critic  becomes  a  little  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  the  whisper  in  his  solitary  cave,  and 
is  disposed  to  escape  from  it  by  coming  out 
into  the  light  even  at  the  risk  of  blinking  a 
little,  and  by  suflfering  the  ghostly  voice  to 
become  articulate,  though  the  sound  startle 
him.  One  craves  company  for  his  thought, 
and  is  not  quite  content  always  to  sit  in  the 
dark  with  his  guests." 

Our  discussion  of  his  actual  work  of  the 
higher  grade  finally  narrows  us  down  to 
two  books,  besides  his  "Lowell;"  and  his 
reputation  will  undoubtedly  rest  on  these 
as  being  the  only  three  representing  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  The  first  of  these, 
"Men  and  Letters"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1887),  was  hampered  by  an  inexpres- 
sive title  and  by  some  inequality  of  material, 
yet  it  includes  several  essays  so  admirable 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  American 
has  surpassed  them  in  the  way  of  pure  criti- 
cism. One  of  these  is  an  analysis  of  the  life 
and  literary  service  of  a  man  too  little 
known  because  of  early  death,  but  of  the 
•  rarest  and  most  exquisite  intellectual  quali- 
ties. Dr.  Elisha  Mulford,  author  of  "The 
Natk)n,"  and  then  of  "The  Republic  of 
God."  In  this,  as  everywhere  in  the  book, 
Mr.  Scudder  shows  that  epigrammatic  qual- 
ity, which  was  one  of  his  constantly  matur- 
ing gifts  and  amounted,  whether  applied  to 
books  or  men,  to  what  may  be  best  described 
as  a  quiet  brilliancy. '  This  is  seen,  for  in- 
stance, when  in  defending  Mulford  from 
the  imputation  of  narrowness,  his  friend 
sums  up  the  whole  character  of  the  man  and 
saves  a  page  of  more,  detailed  discussion  by 
saying,  "He  was  narrow  as  a  canon  is  nar- 
row, when  the  depth  apparently  contracts 
the  sides"  (page  17).  Again  he  says  keenly 
of  Dr.  Mulford  that,  to  one  of  his  peculiar 
temperament,  deafness  was  something  of  a 
reenforcement.  "He  heard  everything  that 
he  needed  to  hear,  but  was  conveniently  rid 
of  a  multitude  of  distracting  or  discordant 
sounds"  (page  3).    He  here  touches,  with 


a  delicacy  like  Mulford's  own,  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  that  unique 
and  most  attractive  man.  So,  in  his  criti- 
cism called  "Longfellow  and  His  Art,"  he 
repeatedly  expresses  in  a  sentence  what 
might  well  have  occupied  a  page,  as  where 
he  says  of  Longfellow,  "He  was  first  of  all 
a  composer,  and  he  saw  his  subjects  in  their 
relations  rather  than  in  their  essence"  (page 
44).  He  is  equally  penetrating  where  h« 
says  that  Longfellow  "brought  to  his  work 
in  the  college  no  special  love  of  teaching," 
but  "a  deep  love  of  literature  and  that  un- 
academic  attitude  toward  hJs  work  which 
was  a  liberalizing  power"  (page  66).  He 
admirably  sums  up  Longfellow's  whole 
literary  habit:  "The  books  which  he  real, 
as  noted  in  his  journals,  were  the  generous 
books ;  he  wanted  the  best  w?ne  of  thought, 
and  he  avoided  criticism"  (page  68).  He 
touches  equally  well  that  subtle  quality  of 
Longfellow's  temperament,  so  difficult  to 
delineate,  when  he  says  of  him:  "He  gave 
of  himself  freely  to  his  intimate  friends,  but 
he  dwelt,  nevertheless,  in  a  charmed  drde, 
beyond  the  lines  of  which  men  could  not 
penetrate"  (page  68). 

Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
American  literature  a  more  ccmipact  and 
admirable  piece  of  analysis  than  that  called 
"The  Shaping  of  Excelsior."  He  here  dis- 
cusses the  two  drafts  of  that  poem  as  they 
appear  in  the  Harvard  College  Library;  and 
with  singular  acuteness  the  critic  goes  from 
line  to  line  and  divines  with  almost  un- 
erring skill  the  underl3ring  and  often  com- 
plex motives  of  every  change.  Yet  this  is 
done  with  such  persistent  modesty  that  he 
quotes  at  the  very  end,  in  self-disparage- 
ment, Lowell's  remark  about  Hawthorne 
in  connection  with  his  notebooks  that  "you 
look  through  the  key-hole  and  think  yon 
will  catch  the  secret  of  the  alchemist,  but 
at  the  critical  moment  his  back  is  turned 
toward  you"  (page  146). 

In  the  essay,  "Emerson's  Self,"  Mr.  Send- 
der  tries  himself  against  the  touchstone  of 
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all  American  and  indeed  European  criddsm^ 
for  who  has  yet  given  an  analysis  of  Emer- 
son that  satisfied  any  other  Emersonian? 
Yet  few  historical  comparisons  after  the 
manner  of  Plutarch  have  been  neater  and 
better  than  that  between  Emerson  and  John 
Adams.     "With  what  a  striking  contrast 
of  mood  the  two  historic  Americans  passed 
out  of  kenl     Adams,  stormy  even  in  his 
reminiscence  of  life  from  the  quiet  harbor 
of  old  age ;  Emerson,  unperturbed  when  re- 
ceiving the  angry  criticism  of  his  day,  sub- 
siding into  a  long  reverie  of  peace!"  (page 
167).     In  criticising  admirably  Emerson's 
visit  to  England,  the  writer  adds,   "Never 
does   England    seem    farther   away    from 
America  than  when  one  is  reading  'English 
Traits.'  "  (page  167)  ;  and  yet  follows  it  up 
by  expressing,  perhaps  hastily,  some  doubts 
as  to  the  judgment  of  Emerson,  and  indeed 
as  to  his  passionate  devotion  to  his  country. 
The  assumed  absence  of  this  passion  he 
regards  as  a  sign  of  some  serious  defect, 
and  closes  with  the  well  put  suggestion, 
"When  one  collects  his  God  from  ethnic 
fragments  he  is  very  apt  at  the  same  time 
to  distribute  his  country"  (page  19).    He 
thus  perhaps  scarcely  does  justice  to  Emer- 
son, although  he  relentingly  quotes  at  the 
end  from  Dr.  Holmes,  who  says  quietly  that 
there  was  "a  sweet  seriousness  in  Emerson's 
voice  that  was  infinitely  soothing." 

The  passage  in  the  book  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  longest  read  is  the  clearest 
statement  ever  made  by  anyone  (in  October, 
1887)  01^  what  he  calls  "the  ever  widening 
g^lf  between  Englishmen  and  Americans." 
He  adds:  "The  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
separates  the  two  continents,  has  been  con- 
tracting its  space  ever  since  the  first  Vir- 
ginians  rowed  across  its  waters.  The  inven- 
tions of  men,  the  exactions  of  human  inter- 
course, have  reduced  a  three  months'  dreary 
voyage  to  a  six  days'  trip  in  a  movable  hotel, 
and  yet  all  this  while  a  myriad  forces  have 
been  at  work  on  either  side  of  the  ocean 
moulding  national  consciousness  and  pro- 


ducing those  distinctions  which  are  hard  to 
express,  but  perfectly  patent.  The  mani- 
festations of  character  in  literature  and  art 
afford  the  clearest  indication  of  this  national 
distinction,  and  although  London  and  Bos- 
ton can  almost  speak  to  each  other  through 
the  telephone,  the  accent  of  Boston  in  litera- 
ture is  more  sharply  discriminated  from  the 
accent  of  London  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago."  (pp.  234-5). 

So  far  as  especial  passages  go,  Mr.  Scud- 
der  never  surpassed  the  best  chapters  of 
"Men  and  Letters,"  but  his  one  adequate 
and  complete  work  as  a  whole  is  undoubt- 
edly, apart  from  his  biographies,  the  volume 
entitled  "Oiildhood  in  Literature  and  Art" 
(1894).  This  book  was  based  on  a  course 
of  Lowell  lectures  given  by  him  in  Boston, 
and  is  probably  that  by  which  he  himself 
would  wish  to  be  judged,  at  least  up  to  the 
time  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Lowell,"  lately  re- 
viewed in  these  columns.  He  deals  in  suc- 
cessive chapters  with  Greek,  Roman, 
Hebrew,  Mediaeval,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  American  literary  art  with  great 
symmetry  and  unity  throughout,  culminat- 
ing, of  course,  in  Hawthorne  and  analyzing 
the  portraits  of  children  drawn  in  his  pro- 
ductions. In  this  book  one  may  justly  say 
that  he  has  added  himself,  in  a  degree,  to 
the  immediate  circle  of  those  half  dozen 
great  American  writers  whom  he  com- 
memorates so  nobly  at  the  close  of  his  essay 
on  Longfellow  and  his  "Art  in  Men  and 
Letters."  "It  is  too  early  to  make  a  full 
survey  of  the  immense  importance  to  Ameri- 
can letters  of  the  work  done  by  half  a  dozen 
great  men  in  the  middle  of  this  century. 
The  body  of  prose  and  verse  created  by 
them  is  constituting  the  solid  foundation 
upon  which  other  structures  are  to  rise ;  the 
humanity  which  it  holds  is  entering  into  the 
life  of  the  country,  and  no  material  inven- 
tion, or  scientific  discovery,  or  institutional 
prosperity,  or  accumulation  of  wealth,  will  so 
powerfully  affect  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  nation  for  generations  to  come."  (p.  69). 
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INDIVIDUAL  LABORATORY  WORE  IN  PHYSICS 


mVING   p.   BISHOP^   BUFFALO    NORMAL   SCHOOL 


I  T  is  a  well  established  principle  of  peda- 
gogy that  the  mind  gains  a  real  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  things  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  things  themselves.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  children,  in- 
cluding .  those  of  high  school  age,  whose 
knowledge  of  external  things  is  largely  ob- 
tained through  the  senses.  The  greater  the 
number  of  avenues  through  which  knowl- 
edge comes,  the  more  lasting  the  impression. 
Laboratory  work,  bringing  the  pupil  into 
direct  contact  with  facts  through  experi- 
ment, offers  a  logical  and  natural  means  of 
•education.  All  his  senses  are  brought  into 
use.  He  handles  apparatus,  he  observes,  he 
compares,  he  draws  inferences.  Thought 
springing  from  such  a  source  has  a  vitality 
in  no  wise  to  be  derived  from  mere  book 
learning.  On  the  other  hand,  ideas  become 
less  and  less  vivid  in  proportion  to  their 
remoteness  from  the  facts  upon  which  they 
are  based.  With  vagueness  of  ideas  comes 
turbidity  of  thought.  For  example,  a  pupil 
learns  from  a  book  the  usual  method  of 
obtaining  specific  gravity.  Two  days  after 
he  remembers  that  one  divides  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water — or  the  reverse, — he  is  not  sure 
which.  In  the  crucial  test  of  the  examina- 
tion he  writes  down  whichever  phase  hap- 
pens to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind,  doubtful 
of  his  answer,  yet  knowing  that  he  stands 
an  even  chance  of  being  right.  If  he  fails, 
he  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  it 
is  impossible  to  guess  with  accuracy  every 
time  and  hopes  for  better  luck  on  the  next 
trial-  But  if  he  has  ascertained  for  himself, 
by  actual  weighing,  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
marble  or  a  pebble,  the  principle  becomes 
a  reality.  From  that  time  on  specific  grav- 
ity instead  of  being  an  abstract  term  is  as 
clearly  understood  as  a  base-ball  score.  In 
my  judgment  the  laboratory  method  is  the 


best  for  teaching  physics,  and  whatever  is 
best  is  worth  while. 

"Can  I  reach  the  regents'  requirements 
for  individual  laboratory  work  in  physics?" 
is  a  question  which  every  teacher  must  an- 
swer for  himself  according  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  his  school.  For  its  essentials, 
laboratory  work  requires  a  suitable  room, 
apparatus  and  a  teacher.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  best  results  will  be  at- 
tained where  all  three  factors  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  but  in  many — ^per- 
haps in  most — schools,  one  or  more  of  them 
falls  below  the  ideal  standard.  The  room 
may  be  small,  inconvenient  or  occupied  for 
a  part  of  the  day  b)\  other  classes ;  the  pieces 
of  apparatus,  few  in  number  or  old  fash- 
ioned; the  teacher  may  be  inexperienced  in 
manipulation  of  apparatus.  Still,  lacking 
any  or  all  of  these,  if  the  teacher  has  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject  and  the  desire  to  do 
his  work  well,  a  fair  degree  of  success  may 
be  attained. 

The  room  in  which  the  laboratory  woric 
is  to  be  done  should  be  well  lighted  and 
should  have  a  maximum  working  capacity 
of  twenty  pupils.  Half  that  number  is  aB 
that  a  teacher  should  be  asked  to  oversee 
at  one  time,  and  provision  for  ten  will  gen- 
erally be  ample.  If  the  classes  are  larger 
they  can  be  worked  in  sections.  In  city 
high-schools  it  is  best  to  devote  a  rcM^n 
solely  to  physical  laboratory  work;  and  in 
all  cases  it  should  be  free  from  the  corrosive 
fumes  of  chemicals  which  ruin  apparatus. 
If  city  water  is  available,  a  tap,  sink  and 
draining  board  are  desirable.  If  not,  a  five 
or  ten  gallon  kerosene  can  provided  with 
faucet,  filled  with  water,  and  supported  at 
a  convenient  height  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  water  cupply  very  well.  A  pail  or 
earthen  jar  will  suffice  as  a  receptacle  for 
waste.  Heat  may  be  obtained  from  gas,  or 
lamps  burning  wood  alcohol.      The  room 
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must  also  have  tables  or  benches  at  which 
the  pupils  may  do  their  work.    The  essen- 
tials of  these  appliances  are  that  they  shall 
be  horizontal,  substantial,  and  as  free  from 
tremor  as  possible.     They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  arms  or  supports  for  suspending 
pendulums  and  similar  pieces;  and  it  is  a 
great   convenience   to   have   the   supports 
movable  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  at 
convenient  heights.     Varnish   and   polish, 
while  they  add  to  the  appearance  of  these 
pieces,  are  expensive,  unnecessary  and  often 
undesirable.    Whether  benches  or  tables  are 
better  depends  largely  upon  the  lighting  of 
the  room  and  the  other  purposes  for  which 
it  is  used.    Undoubtedly  the  simplest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  best,  device  is  a  shelf 
about  two  feet  wide,  made  from  ij^  inch 
pine,  firmly  supported  at  a  convenient  height 
on  the  best  lighted  sides  of  the  room.    The 
space    below  may    be  utilized  in  part  by 
drawers  for  storage,  while  supports  for  sus- 
pending apparatus  are  readily  attached  to 
the  wall    and  are    gratifyingly    free  from 
tremor.    When  the  heighth  of  the  windows 
interferes  with  proper  lighting  or  for  any 
reason  the  walls  of  the  room  are  not  avail- 
able, tables  may  be  used.    If  built  specially 
for   the    laboratory    they   should   be    con- 
structed with  due  regard  for  solidity.     In 
case  economy  is  necessary,  plain  unpainted 
kitchen  tables  costing  from  one  to  three  dol- 
lars each  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
How  the  fixtures  and  apparatus  shall  be 
placed  is  of  course  a  matter  to  be  decided 
on  the  spot  by  those  who  have  to  use  them. 
A  convenient  arrangement  where  the  room 
is  to  be  used  both  for  laboratory  and  for 
recitation,  is  to  put  the  tables  or  benches 
along  two  sides  of  the  room,  the  cases  for 
apparatus  on  the  third  and  the  blackboard 
behind  the    teacher's  desk  on    the  fourth. 
This  leaves  the  center  of  the  room  for  seats 
and  general  recitation  purposes.     The  ad- 
vantage of    this    arrangement    lies  in  the 
additional  flexibility  which  it  gives  to  the 
teacher's    work.      He  may  use  the  whole 


period  either  for  laboratory  work  or  recita- 
tion, or  he  may  divide  his  time  between 
them  as  he  may  choose. 

The  second  essential,  proper  apparatus, 
presents  the  most  formidable  obstacle  of  all 
to  the  introduction  of  laboratory  methods. 
In  chemistry,  almost  all  the  ordinary 
manipulations  may  be  performed  with  a 
test-tube,  a  perforated  rubber  stopper,  a  few 
fruit  cans,  and  pieces  of  glass  and  rubber 
tubing.  In  physics  many  experiments  re- 
quire special  apparatus  which  is  good  for 
the  particular  purpose  and  no  other.  The 
great  fault  with  the  equipment  of  many 
schools  has  been  that  the  money  which 
would  buy  a  large  number  of  pieces  for  stu- 
dents use,  has  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  costly  show  pieces,  of  limited 
utility,  which  the  student  is  never  allowed 
to  touch  at  all.  I  suppose  that  there  is  no 
collection  of  physical  apparatiis  in  the  state 
which  does  not  contain  an  air  pump  and 
some  form  of  static  electrical  machine. 
While  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  pieces  in  question  are  not  useful,  I 
wish  emphatically  to  voice  the  heresy  that 
one  may  have  an  excellent  working  labora- 
tory without  either.  Further  than  that,  the 
money  might  bfe  better  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cheaper  apparatus  which  in  the 
pupils'  hands  would  cover  a  much  wider 
range  of  principles. 

Laboratory  work  means  shifting  much  of 
the  apparatus  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
to  those  of  the  pupil.  It  means  also,  quan- 
titative work  in  the  place  of  qualitative. 
With  this  change  have  come  simpler  but 
more  accurate  implements  with  wider  appli- 
cation and  cheap  enough  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  high-school  pupils.  In  fitting  up 
a  working  laboratory,  the  greater  part  of 
the  sum  at  our  disposal  should  be  invested 
in  apparatus  of  this  kind.  Remembering 
that  varnish  and  polish  add  to  the  cost  but 
not  to  their  efficiency,  pieces  should  be 
selected  solely  with  regard  to  their  price, 
durability  and  fitness  for  the  work.    "Will 
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it  illustrate  die  principle  and  will  it  stand 
use  in  the  hands  of  pupils?"  are  the  two 
questions  which  decide  whether  a  piece  is 
cheap  or  otherwise.  If  it  will  not  do  both, 
it  is  dear  at  any  price.  If  you  have  only  a 
small  sum  to  spend,  con&ie  your  purchases 
at  first  to  apparatus  illustrating  elementary 
physics.  Buy  a  few  pieces  of  a  kind  and 
get  as  many  kinds  as  your  appropriation 
will  permit.  Next  year  you  may  buy  more 
to  supplement  what  you  already  have,  and 
perhaps  make  a  beginning  on  advanced 
physics.  While  by  this  method  your  labora- 
tory will  not  at  once  spring  fully  equipped 
into  being,  it  will  make  a  healthy  growth 
and  will  have  only  those  pieces  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  usable. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  regard- 
ing the  manufacture  of  apparatus  by  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  done  and 
well  done,  with  added  interest  and  benefit 
to  all  concerned.  Any  physics  teacher 
should  be  able  to  saw  a  piece  from  a  board, 
to  drive  a  nail  or  to  use  a  file.  He  ought 
also,  to  be  able  to  adapt  common  household 
utensils  to  the  purposes  of  the  laboratory. 
But  the  ability  to  construct  a  serviceable, 
workmanlike  product  is  extremely  rare.  I 
can  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all 
the  physics  teachers  of  my  acquaintance 
who  are  even  moderately  skillful  in  this 
line.  As  a  rule,  improvised  apparatus  is  like 
improvised  poetry:  creditable  under  cir- 
cumstances, answering  the  immediate  pur- 
pose and  not  adapted  to  future  use.  Even 
if  the  teacher  has  the  requisite  skill,  it  is 
generally  poor  economy  to  use  the  time  of  a 
ten-dollar-a-day  man  to  make  a  ten-cent 
article.  If  the  physics  class  includes  boys 
with  a  knack  in  handling  tools,  he  may 
direct  their  energies,  with  profit,  to  the 
making  of  usable  pieces.  What  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  neither  teacher  nor  class 
can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  expected  to  make 
the  tools  with  which  they  do  their  work. 
With  apparatus  as  cheap  as  it  now  is  such 
a  course  is  also  unnecessary. 


I  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  my  purpose, 
to  specify  what  apparatus  is  best  in  all  cases. 
If  the  teacher  is  wise  he  will  select  such 
pieces  as  supplement  his  present  stock  or 
are  adapted  to  the  text  he  is  using.  A  com- 
parison between  two  ways  of  spending  the 
same  money  will,  however,  be  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  what  I  have 
previously  said.  Referring  to  the  air  pun^ 
and  static  electrical  machine  with  acces- 
sories, a  very  modest  outfit  will  cost  as 
follows : 

Air  pump $30  00 

Magdeburi^  hemispheres. 6  50 

Two  gal.  receiver  with  cap  and 

stop-cock 3  75 

One  gal.  and  i>^  gal.  receiver.  3  00 

One  hand  glass i  00 

$44  *S 

Sizteen-inch  Toepler-Holz  ma- 
chine   $4000 

Insulating  stool 3  00 

Leyden  jar,  quart i  50 

Discharger 3  00 

Aurora  tube 7  00 

Two  Geissler  tubes. 3  co       $S7  5o 

Total $101  75 

This  is  considerably  less  than  is  some- 
times expended  in  the  illustration  of  tbc 
same  principles  and  the  apparatus  is  of  very 
little  use  elsewhere.* 

Let  us  see  what  this  sum  would  do  to- 
wards a  laboratory  equipment.  Individual 
apparatus  for  the  first  twenty-five  experi- 
ments of  the  National  Physics  Course  costs, 
per  student,  a  trifle  less  than  $7.00.  f  Simi- 
lar material  for  the  first  part  of  the  Hall 
and  Bergen  book,  29  experiments,  costs  a 
trifle*  more  than  that — $7.22,  to  be  exact  J 
The  $100  expended  in  the  air  pump  and 
electrical  machine  outfit?  would  equip  14 
students  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  pcr- 

•  In  a  secondary  school  with  which  the  writer  ta 
acquainted,  the  apparatus  for  illuatratini^  static  electridtj 
cost  upwards  of  129),  while  the  air  pump  and  acceMoriai 
cost  $180  more. 

t  Text-book  of  Phtsics.    Hall  and  Berflren :   H.  Holt 

A  Co.,  IWr,  p.  VI.,  and  THK  NATIONAL  PHYSICS  COVRSI, 
L.  B.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  Boston,  19D1. 

X  Apparatus  for'  thb  Hall  and  BsROBif  book,  L. 
E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  Boston,  1001 ;  also  CataLOOCB 
No.  10  Zieg^ler  Electric  Co.,  Boston. 
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form  independently  nearly  thirty  of  the 
thirty-five  experiments  required  by  the  re- 
gents for  the  first  term's  work.  Much  of 
diis  apparatus  is  also  available  for  subse- 
quent experiments  in  the  second  part.  The 
advantage  gained  by  purchasing  the  simpler 
material  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 
In  noticing  a  particular  group  of  experi- 
ments I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  them  in  preference  to  others. 
Probably  every  teacher  will  have  to  fit  up 
his  laboratory  to  meet  his  own  needs.  The 
Hall  and  Bergen  book  introduces  in  the 
first  term's  work  several  experiments  on 
light.  Most  teachers,  following  the  plan  of 
the  texts  in  their  hands,  prefer  to  teach  the 
subject  of  light  by  itself.  This  is  my  ex- 
perience, and  the  apparatus  for  illustrating 
the  work  under  Matter  and  Mechanics, 
some  40  exercises,  has  cost  as  follows : 

Franklin  or  Harvard  trip  scale $5  00 

Sliding  Vernier  calliper 2  SO 

Cbatillon   spring  balance,    with    index, 

15  kilos I  25 

Three     Chatillon   spring    balances,    350 

grams»at.55 i  65 

Meter  stick 25 

Box  wood  rule,  30  cm 10 

Graduated  wooden  prism  i  x  i  x  30  cm . .  xo 

Two  pulleys,  single  and  double  in  blocks,  66 

Lead  balls,  perforated,  for  pendulums. . .  10 

Specific  gravity  flasks,  50  cm 60 

Y  tube  apparatus  for  specific  gravity. ...  S3 

Mercury  gauge,  S.  form 05 

Boyle's  Law  Apparatus  (tube  only) 75 

Total,  per  student $13  84 

In  addition,  the  following  articles  were 
furnished  for  general  use,  estimating  for  a 
class  of  twelve: 

Two  Brown  &  Sharpe  wire  gauges,   at 

$3-50 $5  00 

Four  iron  clamps. a  00 

Two  lbs.  mercury i  00 

Glass  and  rubber  tubing i  00 

Brass  and  copper  wire 25 

Alcohol 10 

Metric  graduates,  60  and  250  C  C x  75 

Total |ii  10 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  pieces  in  this  group 
are  more  expensive,  raising  the  cost  per 
pupil  to  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous 
list.  To  offset  this  many  of  the  pieces  are 
used  repeatedly  in  the  advance  work,  and 
the  cost  of  apparatus  for  that  purpose  is  so 
much  lessened. 

Of  more  importance  than  fine  apparatus 
or  a  convenient  laboratory  is  a  well  trained 
science  teacher.  Concerning  bom  teachers 
I  have  nothing  to  say;  they  undoubtedly 
exist,  but  they  are  entirely  too  few  to  meet 
present  or  prospective  demands. 

Deftness  in  manipulation  is  usually 
acquired  by  practice.  Many  of  the  colleges 
and,  I  believe,  all  of  the  normal  schools  in 
this  state  are  now  training  their  pupils  in 
the  art  of  handling  apparatus.  From  their 
recent  graduates  many  excellent  teachers 
may  be  had.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
those  now  teaching  physics  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  the  higher  schools  when  laboratory 
work  formed  no  part  of  their  training.  The 
consequent  lack  of  skill  in  handling  appa- 
ratus make  many  of  these  timorous,  and 
delays  the  introduction  of  experimental 
methods.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
from  this  class  who  have  learned  by  prac- 
tice to  do  the  necessary  work  and  to  do  it 
well;  many,  too,  who  with  adequate  appa- 
ratus and  opportunity  would  soon  attain  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency.  The  teacher 
who  is  well  grounded  in  principles,  resource- 
ful, and  who  has  a  liking  for  the  work,  has 
in  him  the  elements  of  success.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  teacher 
of  physics  must  not  be  overloaded  with 
duties  outside  his  department.  It  takes  time 
to  prepare  experiments,  to  keep  apparatus 
in  repair,  to  oversee  laboratory  work.  Th^ 
failure  of  school  boards  and  superintendents 
to  recognize  this  is  often  responsible  for 
overworked  teachers  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. 

The  management  of  the  laboratory  is  also 
a  problem  worthy  of  brief  consideration.  It 
greatly  economizes  the  pupil's  time  to  have 
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the  apparatus  in  readiness  for  him  when  he 
enters  the  laboratory.  In  many  cases  an  ex- 
periment can  not  be  otherwise  completed 
within  the  allotted  period.  Where  there  are 
too  few  pieces  of  apparatus  of  a  kin  i,  two 
pupils  may  work  together,  or  two  or  more 
experiments  may  be  in  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  room  at  the  same  time.  Notes 
should  be  kept  in  pencil  during  the  course 
of  the  work,  shown  to  the  teacher  on  leav- 
ing the  room,  and  be  afterwards  neatly  writ- 
ten up  in  ink.  During  working  hours  the 
laboratory  should  always  be  under  super- 
vision. When  the  class  is  too  large  or  the 
teacher  is  necessarily  absent,  pupils  who 
have  shown  marked  proficiency  in  previous 
classes  may  be  put  in  charge  of  a  working 
group  or,  temporarily,  of  the  room.  They 
are  usually  pleased  with  this  mark  of  the 


teacher's  confidence  and  make  a  strong 
effort  to  merit  his  esteem.  The  added  re- 
sponsibility is  a  good  thing  for  the  student 
and  very  often  enables  the  class  to  accom- 
plish much  more  than  they  otherwise  would. 
The  practice  of  utilizing  students  as  assist- 
ants in  preparing  experiments  and  in  getting 
out  and  taking  care  of  apparatus  not 
only  helps  the  teacher  but  fosters  in  the 
pupil  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  stimu- 
lates him  to  widen  the  scope  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

Any  high  school  which  can  provide  an 
earnest  teacher,  a  suitable  room  and  at  least 
$ioo  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  may 
make  a  profitable  beginning  of  laboratory 
work.  Once  begun  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  laboratory  method  will  be  dis- 
carded for  any  other. 


School  Men  of  the  Hour 


PRESIDENT  HOPKINS  OF  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 


(For  portrait  i 

XTO  explanation  is  needed  for  publishing 
^^  a  sketch  of  the  president-elect  of  Will- 
iams College — the  place  of  Mark  Hopkins' 
years  of  work — the  Alma  Mater  of  Gar- 
field, and  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  smaller 
New  England  colleges.  There  is  added 
interest  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  that 
he  is  a  son  of  Mark  Hopkins — ^was  born  and 
raised  at  Williams  College,  and  yet  returns 
as  its  president  on  a  record  made  by  him- 
self and  mainly  in  the  strenuous  West, 
where,  as  a  rule,  only  what  there  is  in  a 
man  counts. 

What  sort  of  a  man  he  is  and  what  his 
work  has  been  appears  in  the  following 
paragraph  which  we  owe  to  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  We  desire,  however,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins  is  an 
exception  to  two  generally  accepted  state- 
ments.   He  is  a  minister's  son  and  a  great 


«  front  coTer) 

man's  son.  Yet  he  has  made  a  pronounced 
success  in  a  life  spent  in  the  lines  of  highest 
endeavor. 

Dr.  Henry  Hopkins  was  bom  November 
30,  1837,  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  noted  President  Mark  Hopkins, 
of  Williams  College,  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  when  he  was  20  years 
old.  He  then  went  abroad  and  his  next 
three  years  were  spent  in  study  in  Europe 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Dr.  Hopkins's  ancestors  on  both 
sides  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
his  great-grandfather,  Mark  Hopkins,  had 
charge  of  a  camp  in  General  Putnam's  army 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
Dr.  Hopkins  an  army  chaplain  and  he  served 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ncw^ 
York  Volunteers  and  was  on  the  field  at  the 
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Wilderness  and  Appomattox.  He  saw  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  and  was  given 
honorable  mention  in  the  report  of  the 
general  commanding  the  brigade. 

In  1866  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  until  he 
went  to  Kansas  City  in  1880.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  factor  in  the  business, 
charitable  and  religious  life  of  that  city. 
When  he  accepted  this  call  it  was  before 
the  idea  of  the  institutional  church  had  been 
developed,  yet  one  of  the  new  pastor's  first 
moves  was  to  establish  a  mission  that  wa^ 
essentially  a  small  institutional  church.  It 
was  Kawsmouth  chapel,  at  150  Wood  street, 
in  the  West  bottoms.  The  building  is  still 
standing  and  is  used  by  the  Bethel  mission. 
In  Kawsmouth  chapel  there  were  free  gos- 
pel meetings  twice  a  week,  a  Sunday  school, 
industrial  school,  singing  school,  a  debating 
club  and  a  Good  Templars  organization. 
Rooms  were  advertised  for  thirty-four 
young  men.  Bath  rooms  and  a  free  read- 
ing room  were  included.  A  free  dispensary 
was  also  opened.  Under  his  management 
it  paid  interest  on  the  investment  and  a 
sinking  fund  began  to  accumulate,  but  after 
the  big  West  bottoms  flood  many  families 
moved  from  the  neighborhood  and  it  was 
discontinued. 

The  later  history  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  work 
there  is  well  known.  He  organized  the  Boys' 
Club,  which  was  long  a  feature  of  church 
life,  and  from  the  membership  of  which  the^ 
Hopkins  Guards  were  organized.  He 
organized  the  Commonwealth  Club  for  the 
study  of  labor  problems  and  invited  the 
labor  organizations  to  name  half  the  ex- 
ecutive board.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  been  a 
leader  in  all  movements  for  public  improve- 
ments. He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Municipal  Improvement  Association  and 
an  advocate  of  parks  and  of  "making  Kan- 
sas City  a  good  place  to  live  in." 

Since  1889  Dr.  Hopkins  has  been  chaplain 
of  the  commandery-in-chief  of  the  military 


order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Dr.  Hopkins  is 
a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  national  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Board  of  Com* 
misioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  published  addresses  on  municipal 
and  educational  subjects  and  sermons. 


.  .  J 

JAMES  M.  EDSALL 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

\A/E  present  this  month  the  portrait  of 
James  M.  Edsall,  of  the  district  super- 
intendents of  Greater  New  York.  As  may 
not  be  generally  understood,  all  former  asso- 
ciate borough  superintendents  of  the  various 


JAMES  M.  EDSALL 

boroughs  of  New  York  City  become  super- 
intendents of  certain  districts  of  that  im- 
perial city,  in  which  districts  they  will  with 
the  counsel  of  local  district  school  boards, 
have  charge  of  all  educational  work — ex- 
cepting the  appointing  of  teachers  and  their 
transfer  from  one  borough  to  another.  The 
teachers  of  all  boroughs  will  hereafter  be 
appointed    from  an    eligible  or   merit  list. 
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All  general  regulations,  transfers  from  one 
borough  to  another,  the  general  supervision 
of  the  various  boroughs,  the  high  schools 
and  special  branches  will  be  looked  after  by 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell  and  his  board 
of  associate  city  superintendents,  consisting 
of  the  former  borough  superintendents  and 
four  of  the  former  associate  superinten- 
dents, chosen  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  this  purpose. 

The  position  of  associate  borough  super- 
intendent in  changing  to  that  of  district 
superintendent  becomes  one  of  more  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  more  activity  in 
taking  the  initiative  within  the  territory 
assigned.  It  will  require  more  thinking, 
more  executive  and  administrative  ability. 
In  making  this  new  plan  a  success  New 
York  must  look  particularly  to  the  younger 
of  her  district  superintendents,  who  other 
things  being  equal,  ought  the  more  readily 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
and  be  more  resourceful  in  meeting  the  new 
problems  that  will  arise. 

One  of  the  younger  district  superinten- 


dents is  James  M.  Edsall,  whose  work  as 
associate  borough  superintendent  has  been 
in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Edsall  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Dela- 
ware County,  N.  Y.,  December  ii,  1863. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Normal 
College  in  the  spring  of  1884.  I"  ^^  fall 
of  that  year  Mr.  Edsall  became  principal  of 
the  public  school  in  Roxbury,  and  after  a 
year's  work  assumed  a  like  position  in  High 
Falls,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  school  year  in  1886.  In  September  fol- 
lowing he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  school  at  Tottenville,  Staten  Island.  On 
November  i,  1887,  he  was  appointed  the 
principal  of  Grammar  Sdiool  No.  loi. 
About  a  year  ago  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
associate  borough  superintendents. 

Mr.  Edsall  brings  to  his  task  splendid 
health,  a  live,  earnest  interest  in  his  work 
and  exceptional  ability  in  getting  along  with 
people  of  every  class — ^a  requisite  most 
necessary  in  one  whose  employment  actually 
deals  with  the  proverbial  "men,  women  and 
children." 


TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent 

When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray, 
When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 

Is  luring  your  soul  away. 
But  it's  only  a  negative  virtue 

Until  it  is  tried  by  fire. 
And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of  earth 

Is  the  one  that  resists  desire. 

— £.  W,  Wilcox. 


*'A  KINDERGARTEN  in  cvcry  block  is  still 
my  motto." — Supt,  W.  H,  Maxwell, 


Habits  are  a  necklace  of  pearls;  untie 
the  knot,  and  the  whole  unthreads. — A  Rus- 
sian Writer. 


A  LITTLE  child  has  not  your  seriousness, 
nor  your  sense  of  duty,  nor  your  capacity 
for  sitting  still.  He  would  be  a  very  curi- 
ous, almost  an  unpleasant  phenomenon  if  he 
\i2id.— Fitch. 


Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The 
angel  of  life  winds  them  up  once  for  all, 
then  closes  the  case  and  gives  the  key  into 
the  hands  of  the  angel  of  resurrection. — 
O.  W,  Holmes. 


Teacher,  if  you  must  scold,  spare  the 
school's  ears  and  nerves  by  getting  into  a 
barrel,  where  none  but  yourself  will  hear 
you;  then  you  will  learn  how  disgusting 
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the  habit  is. and  will  quit  it.  Scolding  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  scolder  is  in 
the  wrong  business  and  knows  it. — Teach- 
ers' Gazette. 


If  teachers  must  prepare  themselves  for 
their  work  that  takes  time  and  money. 
Men  will  not  give  their  daughters  an  expen^ 
sive  preparation  unless  there  is  some  pros- 
pect that  they  will  be  self-supporting.  I 
think  my  record  will  show  me  an  active 
agitator  for  good  salaries  to  teachers  ever 
since  I  went  into  the  schools.  I  cannot 
claim  any  philanthropy  on  that  score.  It  is 
a  plain  business  proposition.  If  a  superin- 
tendent is  held  responsible  for  good  schools 
he  must  have  good  teachers;  if  he  tries  to 
raise  the  quality  of  teachers  he  must  work 
just  as  hard  to  raise  the  price  paid  for  them. 
—Dr.  William  H,  Maxwell, 


"The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  tells  of  a 
woman  who  was  the  victim  of  severe  crush- 
ing sorrows,  who  adopted  a  novel  cure  for 
despondency,  indigestion,  insomnia  and 
kindred  ills. 

"She  determined  one  day  to  throw  off  the 
gloom  which  was  making  life  a  burden  in 
and  about  her,  and  established  a  rule  that 
she  would  laugh  at  least  three  times  a  day 
whether  occasion  presented  or  not;  she 
trained  herself  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  least 
provocation,  and  without  one,  would  retire 
to  her  room  and  make  merry  by  herself. 

"She  is  now  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  her  home  has  become  a  sunny 
and  cheerful  abode,  husband  and  children 
have  become  greatly  aflfected  by  her  mirth- 
fulness,  and  now  all  are  healthy  and 
happy." — Midland  Schools, 


We  are  too  easily  tempted  to  bluster  and 
violence.  We  forget  that  gentleness  is 
greatness  as  well  as  goodness.  If  we  would 
do  brave  deeds,  let  us  seek  to  be  filled  with 
divine  gentleness. 

You-  will  find  that  the  use  of  a  courteous 
manner    in    the    schoolroom    obviates    the 


necessity  of  "scolding,"  and  is  a  great  help 
in  maintaining  orderliness. 

The  new-and-woman-to-be,  when  out  in 
the  world,  should  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  courtesy.  When  is  the  time  to  beg^n  that 
training,  if  not  now  ?  Why  one  set  of  rules 
for  the  child,  and  another  for  the  man,  if  a 
rule  can  be  found  that  will  work  well  now 
and  henceforth  also? 

Take  advantage  of  the  natural  child-love 
for  "playing  grown  up,"  and  every  principle 
of  courtesy  can  be  taught,  in  a  way  that 
sticks,  by  "playing"  it.  Try  it  for  a  "rest," 
when  the  children  have  been  sitting  still,  at 
their  work,  for  some  time. — School  Edu- 
cation. 


In  our  criminal  courts  to-day  over  one- 
half  the  prisoners  are  below  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  this  is  merely  because  our 
Christian  community  does  not  take  care  of 
our  delinquent  children,  but  allows  them  to 
grow  up  amid  surroundings  which  of  neces- 
sity make  criminals  of  them.  I  may  say 
broadly  that  God  made  only  the  one  kind 
of  boy.  We  have  built  many  homes  and 
schools  and  asylums,  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf,  the  orphan  and  the  decrepit  poor,  the 
insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  and  I  would 
not  have  one  cent  of  these  g^eat  appropria- 
tions diverted  from  its  original  purpose,  but 
there  is  one  incapable  human  being  who  has 
been  neglected  heretofore,  and  that  is  the 
delinquent  child.  Many  people  say  of  him 
that  he  is  a  degenerate,  that  he  cannot  be 
reformed,  because  they  have  taken  him  to 
Sunday  school  a  few  times  and  he  has  re- 
mained as  bad  as  ever,  but  to  them  I  say 
that,  under  the  same  conditions,  their  own 
children  would  be  no  better,  and  that  when 
we  provide  for  these  children  of  the  streets 
a  home  where  they  can  receive  the  same 
training  that  our  own  children  receive,  they 
shall  grow  up  to  be,  many  of  them,  among 
our  most  eminent  citizens,  for  they  will 
have  the  spur  of  necessity  to  urge  them  on. 
— Intelligence. 
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A  boy's  honor  is  callow,  short-sighted, 
often  strangely  askew,  but  yet  a  most  prec- 
ious thing,  needing  to  be  carefully  shielded, 
guided  and  developed.  To  injure  it,  or  ruth- 
lessly to  expose  its  short-comings  is  a  capi- 
tal mistake.  Many  a  boy  who  will  not  lie 
will  hand  in  as  his  own  composition  that 
which  he  has  copied.  Boys  who  would  dis- 
dain to  steal  will  join  merrily  in  a  raid  upon 
a  neighboring  melon  patch  or  orchard. 
Timid  and  conscientious  boys  will  brave 
any  penalty  rather  than  testify  against  an 
evil  companion.  Such  facts  reveal  the 
partial,  unformed,  contradictory  notions  of 
a  boy.  He  is  full  of  contradictions,  but  if 
you  have  eyes  to  see  you  may  recognize  that, 
notwithstanding  the  contradictions,  he  is 
true  and  noble.  He  asks  forbearance,  sym- 
pathy, kindly  helpfulness  and  guidance  of 
you.  He  will  grow  with  the  years  in  range 
of  ideas  and  insight  into  relations.  And  if 
you  nurture  and  respect  the  honor  now  so 
full  of  inconsistencies  it  will  become  true 
and  thoughtful  manliness. — Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


Professor  William  K.  Fowler,  State 
Superintendent  of  Nebraska,  says : 

"A  school  fad  is  a  part  or  a  line  of  school 
work  with  which  one  is  not  in  full  accord 
or  sympathy,  through  ignorance  of  its  pur- 
port or  on  account  of  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion.  It  is  a  schoolroom  innovation 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Time  alone 
proves  their  value  or  their  worthlessness, 
and  that  which  is  righteously  dubbed  a  fad 
will  fade  as  a  fashion  of  the  hour.  A  fad's 
advocate  is  called  a  faddist.  Faddists  are 
of  two  kinds — zealots  and  advertisers.  The 
former  require  protection,  caution,  sound 
counsel.  The  latter  require  exposure — long 
time!  Fads  are  of  two  kinds— ephemeral 
and  eternal — ^and  mortal  man,  be  he  editor 
or  educator,  cannot  always  classify.  A 
fancy  to-day  may  be  a  fad  to-morrow,  a  foi- 
ble the  next  day,  and,  in  the  hands  of  some 
unbalanced  enthusiast,  a  fool  thing  there- 


after. We  do  not  now  consider  geografhy 
a  fad,  but  the  courtiers  of  Isabella  of  Spain 
said  that  subject  was  a  fad  with  one  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  *  *  *  Whatever  tends 
to  improve  the  rural  schools  and  to  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm  should  receive  universal 
approbation,  be  it  fad,  fact  or  fancy.  In 
Nebraska  at  present  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, including  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  structure  of  the  conmion  plants, 
birds,  insects  and  quadrupeds,  is  a  fad,  per- 
haps, but  that  great  agricultural  state  will 
instruct  its  youth  thoroughly  in  the  causes 
and  dependencies  of  its  commonwealth.'* 


Commercial  courses,  which  are  now  be- 
ing organized  in  some  of  our  high  schools, 
are  exposed  to  failure  because  they  are  made 
too  easy.    This  is  the  danger  which  besets 
a  new  course,  and  it  comes  about  in  two 
ways.    Certain  new  subjects  are  introduced 
which    have  little,  if    any,  training  value. 
Typewriting,  for  example,  is  such  a  sub- 
ject.    Practically  the  attainment  has  some 
value,  but  the  learning  of  it  is  mere  potter- 
ing, serving  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  but 
not  ministering  to  mental  growth.     Short- 
hand has  more  educational  value.     Book- 
keeping, if  spread  out  through  a  good  part 
of  a  year,  has  something  of  the  same  weak- 
ness,— the  intellectual  training    from  it  is 
slight.    As  taught  in  our  schools  its  practi- 
cal value  has  not  been  accounted  great  by 
business  men.     But,  in  the  second  place, 
such  courses  are  apt  to  be  easy  because  they 
"lack  backbone."    By  this  is  meant  that  they 
have  no  subject  requiring  vigorous  appli- 
cation extending  through  several  years  of 
the  course.    In  the  ancient  classical  course, 
Latin  serves  as  such  a  subject;  in  others, 
the    mathematics,     followed    by    physics. 
These  studies  effectively  train  the  student 
to  strenuous  and  continued  application,  and 
so  help  to  "make  a  man  of  him."    A  course 
lacking  such  an  element  is  flabby  and  in- 
effective.    After  a  few  years  it  fall's   into 
contempt  and  disappears.     This  has  been 
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the  fate  of  "business  courses''  heretofore, 
and  will  be  again  if  they  are  made  too  easy. 
Parallel  courses  ought  to  be  made  as  nearly 
equal  in  difficulty  as  possible;  when  not  so 
made  they  either  perish  or  pull  the  whole 
school  down  to  their  own  level. — Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education. 


My  experience  has  forced  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  efficient  work  in  our  schools  and 
successful  careers  of  our  children  depend, 
first  of  all,  upon  their  physical  health  and 
physical  environment.  These  conditions 
are  fundamental  and  indispensable.  The 
schools  ought  to  be  characterized  by  good 
light,  fresh  air,  and  attractive  surroundings. 
The  embodiment  of  these  ideas  arc  distinc- 
tive elements  of  modern  education,  and  arc 
among  the  most  salutary  evidences  of 
educational  progress  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. I  will  confine  myself  for  the  present 
in  this  article  to  only  one  of  these  considera- 
tions, viz.,  ventilation. 

Most  people  know  that  the  constituents 
of  air  arc  approximately  twenty  parts  oxy- 
gen and  eighty  parts  nitrogen.  But  besides 
these  two  substances,  there  are  also  carbonic' 
acid — ^usually  about  .03  or  .04  of  one  per 
cent. — water  vapor,  and  several  other  sub- 
stances, as  have  been  discbvered  recently. 
After  pure  air  has  been  through  the  Inngs, 
the  oxygen  has  been  decreased  about  one- 
fifth  and  carbonic  acid  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 

It  was  once  taught,  and  now  usually 
thought,  that  the  carbonic  acid  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  unpleasant  results  of  foul  air. 
But  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that 
air  containing  chemically  pure  carbonic  acid 
is  not  very  disagreeable  to  breathe.  The 
noxiousness  of  air  in  an  ill-ventilated  room 
is  due  much  more  to  organic  substances, 
given  off  partly  by  the  lungs  and  partly  by 
the  skin.  This  constituent  of  vitiated  air 
is  very  poisonous.  It  has  been  injected  in 
its  free  state  into  animals  and  caused  almost 
instant  death.  "Our  own  breath  is  our 
^eatest  enemy." 


Much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  the 
effort  to  construct  a  machine  so  compkte 
in  all  its  parts  that  the  teacher  will  only 
have  to  sit  and  "watch  the  wheels  go  round." 
We  sometimes  forget  that  the  school  exists 
for  the  children,  not  the  children  for  the 
school. 

I  believe  in  sectioning  classes  and  in  semi- 
annual promotions,  providing  this  is  best 
for  existing  conditions.  This  problem  must 
be  solved  for  each  school  separately.  I  do 
not  believe  in  promoting  children  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar  or  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any  pre- 
conceived mechanical  routine  of  organiza- 
tion. A  study  of  the  conditions  in  each 
school,  in  each  room,  in  each  class,  and  of 
each  pupil  is  always  necessary  in  determin- 
ing the  time  when  promotions  should  be 
made.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher,  the 
supervisor,  and  the  superintendent  to  be  in 
such  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  school 
as  to  be  able  to  determine  at  any  time  what, 
if  any,  pupils  should  be  advanced,  and  then 
re-organize  the  classes,  whether  such  plan 
promotes  whole  sections,  small  groups  or 
individual  members.  For  the  practical 
application  of  this  theory,  I  would  divide 
each  room  into  two  classes,  and  such  classes 
into  two  sections.  This  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  assign  extra  work  to  the  strong 
section,  while  extra  assistance  is  given  to 
the  weaker  section.  The  object  is  not  to 
gain  time  for  the  pupil,  but  to  enable  better 
work  to  be  done.  Let  us  give  the  stronger 
ones  more  work,  the  weaker  more  help,  and 
all  of  them  enough  time  to  grow  and 
mature,  thus  avoiding  that  unprofitable 
first  year  in  the  high  school  which  comes  to 
every  one  who  enters  with  the  immature 
mind  of  a  mere  child. 

I  care  not  whether  promotions  are  made 
annually,  semi-annually,  bi-ennially  or  at 
any  particular  period  so  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  rationally  trained  in  a  way  to 
promote  all-round  development. — Western 
Teacher. 
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It  is  stated  that  in  one  of  the  western  uni- 
versities the  "students  have  stopped  grub- 
bing for  Greek  roots  and  are  digging  up  the 
little  green  spelling  books."  It  seems,  the 
students  coming  to  this  seat  of  learning,  are 
very  deficient  in  ability  to  spell  the  English 
language  correctly.  Its  professor  of  Eng- 
lish is  in  despair  and  hence  the  resurrection 
of  the  spelling  book.  We  are  told  that  the 
faculty  of  this  institution  will  allow  no 
student  to  graduate  who  spells  yield  "yeald," 
or  shadow  "shaddow."  A  prominent  Chi- 
cago paper  has  also  averred  that  "this  is  an 
age  of  unusually  poor  spelling." 

Is  it  true?  What  does  the  teacher  say 
about  it  ?  Is  it  possible  in  doing  away  with 
the  spelling  book  we  have  produced  a  gen- 
eration of  poor  spellers? 

For  ourselves,  we  doubt  it.  Our  obser- 
vation is,  that  the  words  which  the  child 
ordinarily  uses — ^that  is,  the  child's  vocab- 
ulary— are,  as  a  rule,  correctly  spelled.  It 
may  be  that  where  there  is  no  formal  spell- 
ing there  is  a  greater  inability  to  spell  the 


more  difficult  words  in  use.  There  is  very 
little  logic  in  English  spelling,  and  there- 
fore, it  hardly  follows  that  ability  to  spell 
means  superior  mental  endowment.  It 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  boy  or 
girl  so  gifted  has  a  retentive  memory. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  this  to  be  said, 
— that  ability  to  spell  correctly  is  not  to  be 
despised.  A  shabby  coat  does  not  neces- 
sarily detract  from  the  manhood  of  the 
wearer;  but  it  does  make  one  suspicious. 
So,  while  poor  spelling  does  not  always  in- 
dicate a  lack  in  mental  power,  still  it  sug- 
gests illiteracy  and  awakens  prejudice. 

Until  the  reformers  have  made  our 
language  phonetic,  we  fear  the  little  green 
spelling  books  ought  to  be  in  evidence.  Not, 
however,  that  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of 
the  child  .would  be  improved,  for  we  do  not 
believe  it  would,  but  that  the  child  may  get 
a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  letters  in  com- 
bination while  its  memory  is  tenacious. — 
Popular  Educator. 


BOADICEA   AROUSING   HER   PEOPLE 
From  Warren's  Stories  from  English  History 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No.  4 

EDWARD  FUTTERER,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Staff  Notation 

Give  no  explanation  of  anything  that  is 
not  immediately  preceded  by  the  illustration 
of  the  thing.  Teacher  draws  upon  the 
blackboard  a  staff. 

T.  Children  this  is  a  staff. 

T.  How  many  lines  have  I  drawn? 


IM. 


6th 

lit 

P.  Five  lines- 

T.  Correct.    How 
many  spaces  between 
the  lines  of  a  staff? 

P.  Four. 

T.  The  lines  are  named  in  their  order 
beginning  at  the  lowest  line  and  counting 
upward.  The  pupils  should  be  given  a 
thorough  drill  in  naming  the  lines  and 
spaces  quickly,  teacher  using  pointer,  after 
which  she  should  draw  the  G.  clef. 

T.  This  is  called  the  G.  clef,  and  is  al- 
ways placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of 
music. 


P.  Four. 

T.  What  are  they  used  for? 

P.  To  divide  music  into  measures. 

T.  How  many  measures  are  there  in  this 
piece  ? 

P.  Four. 

T.  Children,  what  is  the  upper  figure  I 
have  placed  in  the  first  measure. 

P.  Two. 

T.  You  may  tell  me  the  figure  I  have 
placed  under  "two." 

P.  Four. 

T.  This  is  a  two  part  measure  with  quar- 


jj^ 


^^%jh^hh%d^ 


M. 


£a. 


T.  The  lines  drawn  through  the  staff  are 
called  bars,  which  divide  music  into  meas- 
ures. 

T.  How  many  bars  are  there  in  this  piece 
of  music? 


ter  notes,  2  standing  for  two-part  measure. 
4  for  quarter  notes. 

T.  What  kind  of  a  measure  have  we  in 
the  second  (measure)  ? 

P.  A  three-part  measure. 

T.  What  kind  is  the  third? 

P.  A  four-part  measure. 

T.  A  two-part  measure  always  requires 
two  counts. 

T.  H  a  two-part  measure  requires  two 
counts,  how  many  counts  are  there  in  a 
three-part  measure  ? 

P.  Three  counts. 

T.  How  many  counts  in  a  four-part 
measure  ? 

P.  Four  counts. 
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Tune  and  Time. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  time  than 
tune.  For  that  reason  they  should  be  taught 
separately,  until  perfectly  understood. 
However,  no  teacher  should  attempt  to 
teach  time  before  the  pupils  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  intervals. 

T.  (Pitches  "G.").  Children  let  me  hear 
you  sing  "one." 

P.  Sing  "Do." 

T.  I  will  show  you  how  the  picture  of 
"one"  looks  upon  the  staff,  and  where  it  is 
placed. 


T.  What  is  the  pitch  name  of  "one"  in 
the  key  of  C? 

P.  C. 

T.  It  is  placed  on  the  first  added  line 
below  the  staff. 

T.  Where  is  "one"  placed  upon  the  staff? 

P.  The  first  added  line  below  the  staff. 

T.  The  pitch  name  of  "two"  in  the  key  of 
C.  is  D. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  name  of  "two"  in 
the  key  of  C? 

P.  D. 

T.  It  is  placed  on  the  first  added  space 
below  the  staff. 

T.  Where  is  "two"  placed  upon  the  staff? 

P.  In  the  first  added  space  below  the 
staff. 


T.  Sing  "one"— "two." 
P.  Sing  "Do."  "re." 
T.  I  will  show  you  the  picture  of  "two" 
and  where  it  is  placed  upon  the  staff. 


k'fijj  \J  jljjlW 


I    a     3 


T.  Should  now  write  the  following  exer- 
cise upon  the  blackboard. 

Teacher  then  asking  the  pupils  to  sing 
the  notes  to  which  she  points,  points  pro- 


T.  Children  sing  "one"— "two"— "three." 

P.  "Do."  "re."  "mi." 

T.  "Three"  is  placed  upon  the  first  line 
of  the  staff. 

T.  Children  where  is  "three"  placed  in 
the  key  of  C? 

P."  Upon  the  first  line  of  the  staff. 

T.  The  pitch  name  of  "three"  in  the  key 
of  C.  is  E. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  name  of  "three"  in 
the  key  of  C? 

P.  E. 

T.  May  use  pointer  as  above,  pointing 


ta'A'U^U 


1 


/ 
C 

miscuously  at  first,  then  in  steady  time  from 
left  to  right. 

T.  The  pitch  name  of  "one"  in  the  key 
of  C.  is  C. 


promiscuously  at  first,  then  in  time,  from 
left  to  right. 

All  the  other  tones  of  the  major  scale  can 
be  developed  in  the  same  way.  The  same 
plan  can  be  followed  if  music  charts  are  used. 
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PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE   C    HAILES,   DRAWING   ICASTIR^  ALBANY^  K.  Y. 

Number  IV 


Freehand  Perspective — Continued 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  wake  your 
children  up — ^tell  them  an  agreeable  story 
or  incident,^-or  do  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  You  must  have  the  attention  of 
your  pupils.  I  secured  the  attention  of  a 
sleepy  and  indifferent  class  one  day  by 
knocking  an  inexpensive  vase  off  the  teach- 
er's desk,  breaking  it  in  pieces.  Apparently, 
it  was  an  accident,  but  I  really  did  it  by 
design.  That  little  trick  cost  me  ten  cents, 
but  it  was  worth  dollars,  as  it  gave  me  the 
attention  of  every  child  in  the  room.  And 
I  never  let  go  for  thirty  valuable  minutes 
while  I  hammered  away  at  perspective. 

What  do  you  see  ?  That  is  the  first  ques- 
tion to  ask.    Then,  how  does  it  look  ? 

Now,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  for 
even  a  child  to  know  what  he  sees. 

Put  your  paper-basket  before  the  children 
and  ask  them — Do  you  see  the  bottom?  the 
top?  the  side?  Can  you  see  into  the  bas- 
ket? Can  you  see  any  part  of  the  top  or 
bottom  ? 

Stand  a  chair  on  your  desk  or  hang  it  on 
a  hook  and  let  the  children  tell  you  what 
they  really  do  see,  and  if  they  all  see  the 
same  parts. 

Do  not  tell  them  what  they  see,  but  tell 

them  what  to  look  for.     Pick  up  a  black- 

,      board  eraser  and  try  to  see  both  ends  of  it 

^    at  the  same  time,  then  let  a  pupil  or  two  try. 

What  do  you  see?  That  is  the  great 
questioi?  row.  How  does  it  look?  or,  how 
does  it  appear?  For  instance,  you  know 
that  the  top  of  that  basket  is  round  or 
square,  but  does  it  appear  round  or  square? 
If  it  is  viewed  obliquely,  and  they  persist 
in  telling  you  that  it  still  appears  its  real 
shape,  turn  it  gradually,  more  and  more, 
until  it  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  Be  patient, 
and  after  a  while  they  will  surely  see  it. 

A  very  profitable  exercise  is  to  have  the 


children  draw  a  representation  of  the  corner 
of  the  room,  eliminating  all  details  at  first 
and  only  considering  the  few  lines  made  by 
the  meeting  of  the  two  side-walls,  the  ceiling 
and  the  floor.  Do  not  look  for  the  same 
results  from  each  child,  for  they  should  not 
be  alike.  The  appearance  of  the  lines  will 
be  affected  by  the  relative  position  of  the 
pupil.  Ask  them,  does  that  line  seem  to  go 
up,  down,  or  does  it  appear  horizintal  ?  Do 
those  two  lines  appear  to  be  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  at  their  farther  ends  as  they 
appear  at  their  nearer  ends?  etc.,  etc. 

In  order  to  convince  them  that  a  horizon- 
tal retreating  line  above  the  eye  appears  to 
come  down  as  it  retreats,  let  them  point 
with  their  finger  to  the  nearer  end  and 
then  point  along  the  line  to  the  farthest  end, 
noting  the  direction ;  or  direct  them  to  hold 
a  rule  so  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  moulding 
or  edge  under  consideration,  and  then  call 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  ruler.  Let 
them  hold  two  rulers  or  pencils  in  line  with 
two  adjacent  edges  or  parallels,  and  then 
observe  the  angle  made  by  the  rules.  Stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  room  and 
point  toward  the  nearest  desks  on  the  outer 
aisles,  then  point  along  the  row  of  desks 
toward  the  back  of  the  room  and  ask  the 
children  to  observe  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  fingers.  They  will  sec 
that  they  move  upward  and  toward  each 
other. 

You  may  teach  a  pupil  to  draw  perspec- 
tively  correct  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rules, 
but  I  want  him  to  draw  correctly  because 
he  actually  sees  the  appearance  of  the  lines. 

A  very  good  device  to  assist  the  pupils  to 
see  the  effect  of  foreshortening  is  to  take  a 
large  sheet  of  white  paper  and  draw  or  paint 
heavy  parallel  lines  an  inch  apart  and  ex- 
tending across  the  entire  sheet.  Then  roll 
it  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  so  that  the  lines 
will  be  parallel  to  the  axis.      Stand  the 
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cylindrical  roll  in  an  upright  position  on  the 
table  before  the  pupils  and  tell  them  to  ob- 
serve the  apparent  distance  between  the 
lines.  The  distance  between  the  lines  in 
front  will  appear  the  greatest  and  the  dis- 
tances will  appear  to  diminish  as  they  turn 
toward  the  sides. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  teach  mechanical 
perspective  to  pupils  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  high  school  is  the  place  to 
introduce  that  subject.  Working  out  per- 
spective problems  with  the  assistance  of  the 
diagram  does  not  need  a  trained  eye,  but 
rather  a  mathematical  mind.  Mechanical 
perspective  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
master,  and  I  will  try  to  present  the  subject 
in  a  simple  manner  in  an  article  by  itself  in 
the  near  future. 


NUMBER  LESSONS 

Given  At  Albany  Teachers'  Training  School 
No.  I. 

FIRST  YEAR — FIRST   SEMESTER — PUPILS'   AGE 
FIVE  YEARS. 

Grace  G.  Parsons 

What  follows  is  not  one  lesson  but  an 
outline  of  the  aim  of  the  term's  work  and 
of  the  successive  steps  in  presenting  each 
number.  A  modification  of  the  Grube 
methods  is  followed  in  the  Albany  schools, 
i.  e.,  the  addition  and  subtraction  work  be- 
ing lead  up  to  and  the  processes  taught  in 
the  first  two  years  (the  multiplication  and 
division  tables  being  learned  incidentally). 
The  third  and  fourth  year  multiplication 
and  division  are  developed  on  the  Grube 
plan  and  the  processes  taught  and  applied. 
This  of  course  is  in  a  nine  years'  course. 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  "a  vague 
whole"  three  is  begun  with,  the  next  step 
is  not  analysis  into  its  elements,  but  "count- 
ing^' or  "adding"  one  more.  This  violates 
the  analytico-synthetic  principle  of  going 
from  the  "vague  whole"  to  the  parts  and 
back  to  the  clearly  comprehended  whole. 
Experience  showed  us  that  our  way  was 
better   apprehended   and   more    successful 


with  the  little  ones.  Therefore  the  peda- 
gogical principle  was  for  this  special  work 
brushed  aside  for  that  which  an  intelligeot 
and  worthful  experience  showed  to  be  the 
preferable  course. — [C  E.  Franklin, 
Editor.] 

Aim — ^To  teach  the  combinations  and 
separations  from  one  to  five,  inclusive. 

I.  First  step. 

Aim — First,  to  teach  the  numbers  as 
wholes— one,  two,  three,  four  and  five. 

Second — ^To  correlate  it  with  language, 
getting  the  children  to  express  themselves. 

Tell  a  simple  story  that  ap|)eals  to  ciul- 
dren.    "The  Three  Bears,"  for  instance. 

Begin  with  the  number  three,  as  that  is 
familiar  to  nearly  every  first  year  child. 

Ask  the  children  to  take  as  many  blocks 
as  there  were  bears  in  the  story.  As  many 
as  there  were  chairs,  bowls,  tables,  etc. 

Next,  ask  if  any  one  can  tell  how  many 

blocks  he  has.      Move  blocks  back.     Ask 

some  one  to  take  one  more  than  three  and 

.  to  tell  how  many  he  has.    Move  blocks  back. 

Ask  children  again  to  take  one  more  than 
last  time  and  to  tell  how  many  he  has. 

Drill  on,  taking  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five,  until  children  can  readily  pick  the 
numbers  out  as  wholes. 

In  connection  with. this,  teach, 
I  2  3.  4  5 

one       two        three        four       five 
One      Two      Three      Four      Five 
I  II  III  IV  V 

as  another  way  of  saying  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five. 

Keep  this  on  blackboard  and  teach  inci- 
dentally. 

This  gives  them  a  field  upon  which  ta 
work. 

II.  Second  Step. 

Aim — ^To  teach  children  to  tell  simple 
stories  about  the  combinations  and  separa- 
ticns. 

Begin  with  "one  and  one." 

Tell  some  one  to  take  one  block.  Then 
give  him  another.    Ask  how  many  he  took. 
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what  you  did  then  and  how  many  he  has 
now.  Lead  him  to  tell  the  complete  story, 
Imagine  the  blocks  are  apples  and  tell  the 
story — spears — opiums,  etc. 

Teach  "two  less  one"  next. 

Ask  them  to  take  two  blocks,  give  one 
away  and  ask  how  many  are  left. 

Lead  them  to  tell  you  in  a  complete  state- 
ment.   Then  apply  other  names. 

Teach  combinations  and  separations  of 
three,  four  and  five  in  same  way,  omitting 
all  stories  which  involve  naughts  until  later. 

III.  Third  Step. 

Aim — To  work  toward  the  abstract. 

Teacher  holds  up  one  block  and  asks  how 
many  she  has.  Holds  up  another  and  asks, 
how  many.  Places  them  together  and  asks, 
how  many? 

Then,  "One  block  and  T>ne  block  are  how 
many  blocks?" 

Asks  some  one  to  tell  her  that. 

Each  combination  and  separation  is  then 
treated  in  the  some  way.  Statements  are 
given  by  the  children  and  drilled  upon. 

IV.  Fourth  Step. 
Aim — Abstract  work. 

Children  are  taught  to  tell  the  abstract 
fact  "one  and  one  are  two."  "Two  less  one 
is  one,"  etc.,  first  with  objects  in  their 
hands — ^then  without. 

Stories  containing  naughts  are  then 
taught.  Drill  until  children  can  answer 
rapidly. 

The  work  has  been  oral  entirely  up  to  this 
step. 

V— Fifth  Step. 
Aim — ^Written  application. 
Stories  are  written  in  words,  then  figures, 
and  read. 

Seat  work,  such  as 


VI.  Sixth  Step. 
Aim — ^Eliptical  work. 

i  +  i=? 

I+?  =  2 
?+I=2 

Oral  and  written. 


No.  II. 
To  Teach  Number  "Six." 

FIRST  YEAR — FIRST  SEMESTER — PUPILS'  AGE 
5  TO  6  YEARS 

Ella  M.  Hayes 

a)  Development  of  number  as  a  whole 

b)  Combinations  and  separations. 

As  a  preparation  the  pupils  undergo  a 
rapid  review — abstract — of  the  combina- 
tions and  separations  in  the  number  live. 

The  teacher  asks  the  pupils  to  take  five 
blocks;  then  one  more,  the  children  seeing 
and  telling  that  each  has  six  blocks.  Then 
the  children  are  asked  to  pick  out  six  nuts, 
six  tablets,  six  sticks,  etc.  Next  they  are 
required  to  point  out  objects  in  groups  of 
six.. 

These  have  been  previously  drawn  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher.  Now  they  are  asked 
to  draw  objects  in  groups  of  six,  such  as 
six  circles,  six  squares,  six  apples,  etc.,  on 
the  blackboard. 

When  the  children  can  readily  recognize 
the  number  six  as  a  whole,  the  teacher  asks 
them  to  separate  the  six  objects  into  "one's" 
"two's,"  "three's,"  "four's,"  etc.,  combining 
the  groups  each  time  to  see  the  whole 
number. 

The  teacher  then  directs  pupils  to  take 
Hve  objects.  Then  one  more,  and  asks: 
"How  many  have  you  now?"  Answer 
"six,"  for  five  and  one  are  six.  Another 
child  is  asked  to  give,  a  concrete  example 
containing  the'  combination  five  and  one, 
while  another  writes  the  combination  on  the 
board  in  words  and  still  another  express  it 
on  the  board  in  figures. 
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The  combination — one  and  five — ^is  treated 
in  like  manner. 

The  separations  are  taught  first  ob- 
jectively and  then  represented  in  the  same 
several  ways  as  the  combinations. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  in  which  each 
group  of  combinations  is  taught,  there  is  a 
rapid  abstract  test,  viz.,  five  and  one  are 
how  many?     1  +  5=?     6—1=  ?     6—5=? 

The  amount  that  can  be  done  each  day 
-and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  spend 
on  the  number  six  will  depend  on  the  age 
and  aptitude  of  the  class. 


No.  III. 
To  Develop  Fourteen. 

SECOND  YEAR — SECOND  SEMESTER — PUPILS* 

AGE  6  TO  7  YEARS. 

Pauline  E.  Maben 

Preparation — Drill  on  number  13.  Re- 
view on  parts. 

Ex. — Had  9  apples  and  got  4  more. 
How  many  have  I  ?  How  many  shall  I  put 
with  II  to  make  13?  with  10,  9,  8,  etc.? 

Presentation — Present  new  number  by 
-finding  out  who  is  "next  door  neighbor" 
to  13.  Children  tell  this  readily.  Then 
give  the  three  ways  of  writing  14. 

1.  14. 

2.  XIV. 

3.  fourteen. 

Have  the  children  write  it  on  the  board 
and  ask  for  its  spelling. 

Let  the  children  work  with  splints,  tell- 
ing each  child  to  take  one  bundle  of  ten  and 
4  units.  Get  from  the  children  how  many 
tens  and  units  there  are  in  14.  Tell  a  story. 
If  I  have  $.14  and  spend  $.04,  how  many 
•will  I  have?  etc. 

What  can  14  tell  us? 

Unbind  the  bundle  of  splints. 

Separate  14  into  companies  of  2's.  How 
many  2's  did  you  find  in  your  company? 
How  many  2's  in  14?  How  many  shoes  in 
7  pairs  ?  Saw  14  hands  on  the  table.  How 
many  children? 


Separate  into  companies  of  3's,  4's,  5's  to 
see  if  it  will  come  out  even.  6's,  7's.  How 
many  7's  in  14?    What  is  J^  of  14? 

Give  examples,  as :  Had  $14,  spent  half; 
how  much  would  I  have  left?  How  much 
would  I  have  spent? 

Go  back  to  the  tens  and  units. 

Have  review  of  how  many  tens  and  units 
in  14. 

Take  from  the  ten,  i,  and  put  it  with  the 
4.    Tell  the  story  9  +  5  =  14. 

Then  its  twin  5  +  9  =  14. 

Tell  stories  and  have  the  children  give 
you  stories,  e.  g,,  14  birds  on  a  tree :  5  flew 
away.    How  many  were  left? 

Take  i  splint  from  the  9  splints.  Then 
8  +  6  =  14. 

Had  14  peaches,  ate  6.  How  many  were 
left?  14  —  6  =  8.  14  children  in  a  room, 
8  were  boys.    How  many  g^rls  were  there? 

Take  i  from   the  8,  put  it   with  the  6. 

7  +  7  =  14.       Bring    out   the   less    story, 
14— 1  =  13,  etc. 

How  many  more  than  a  dozen  is  14? 
12  +  2=  14.     14  —  2=  ? 
2+12=14.     14—12=? 
How  many  shall  I  put  with  11  to  make 
it  14?    Its  twin  is  what? 

14-3=  ? 
14— II  =  ? 

We  now  have  developed  10  +  4,  9  +  5, 

8  +  6,  7  +  7,  and  their  opposites  and  taught 
useful  incidental  facts. 

Now  band  the  lo's. 

Next  have  the  children  write  on  the 
board  from  the  answers  of  those  not  at 
board. 

10  +  4=14.     14—10  =  4. 

4+10=14.     14  —  4=10. 

9  +  5  =  14.       14-9  =  5. 

5  +  9  =  14.       14-5  =  9. 
8  +  6=14.       14  —  6  =  8. 

6  +  8=14.       14  —  8  =  6. 

What  two  numbers  just  alike  make  14? 
How  many  two's  in  14?  How  many  7's? 
Thus  have  a  general  summary. 
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The  man  is  in  his  work.  All  is  unstable 
that  is  done  by  a  dishonest  builder,  but  an 
honest  mason  puts  his  soul  into  every  stone 
he  lays,  and  mixes  character  with  his  mor- 
tar. If  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  is  built 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  were  suddenly 
depopulated  by  pestilence,  and  all  her  piers 
and  thoroughfares  left  silent  and  empty,  stUl 
would  the  character  of  her  perished  people 
remain  written  upon  the  stilled  wheels  of 
her  factories,  in  the  squalor  of  her  tene- 
ments, in  the  splendor  of  her  mansions.  The 
shell  proclaims  the  shape  and  proportions 
of  the  thing  that  once  filled  its  convolutions. 
So  true  is  this  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
spirit  and  aspiration  of  dead  peoples  in  the 
rude  ruins  of  their  cities,  in  the  broken  mon- 
uments of  their  genius.  The  Sphinx  and 
the  Pyramid  reveal  the  sense  of  eternity  that 
was  on  Egypt;  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra 
disclose  the  delicacy  and  daring  of  the 
Moorish  mind;  the  broken  pillars  of  the 
Parthenon  declare  the  repose  and  restiaint 
of  the  men  of  Hellas. — Edwin  Mark  ham,  vi 
Sfuccess. 


That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little  nameless  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

— Wordsworth, 


THE  WAHDSJKSR 

Upon    a    mountain    height,    far    from    the    sea,. 

I  found  a  shell. 
And  to  my  listening  ear  the  lonely  thing 
Ever  a  song  of  oceam  seemed  to  sing. 

Ever  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  came  the  shell  upon  that  mountain  height  ^ 

Ah,  who  can  say 
Whether  there  dropped  by  some  too  careless  hand,. 
Or  whether  there  cast  when  ocean  swept  the  land^ 

Ere  the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  day? 

Strange,  was  it  not?    Far  from  its  native  deep. 

One  song  it  sang. 
Sang  of  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  tide. 
Sang  of  the  misty  sea,  profound  and  wide. 

Ever  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

And    as    the    shell    upon    the    motuitain    height 

Sings  of  the  sea. 
So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away. 
So  do  I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may. 

Sing,  O  my  home  I  sing,  O  my  home  I  of  thee. 

— Eugene  Field. 


It  is  not  the  boy  who  is  surrounded  by  the 
best  implements  and  tools  that  ingenuity 
can  manufacture,  but  an  Eli  Whitney  mak- 
ing a  cotton  gin  in  a  cellar  in  the  South  with 
the  simplest  tools,  or  a  Cunard  whittling  the 
model  of  a  ship  with  a  jackknife,  that  makes 
great  industrial  discoveries. — Success, 


UICHOLAS  VIGNAU  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE 
Prom  Baldwin's  Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest  Courtesy  of  the  American  Book  Company 
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In  Special  Fields 

THE  CLIFF  HAVEN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


'T'HE  institution  of  the  summer  school 
has  become  prominent  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  this  country,  and  its  influence, 
growth  and  practical  utility  becomes  greater 
and  wider  each  year. 


REV.  M.  J.  LAVELLE,  LL.  D., 
President.    Rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City 

Not  alone  has  it  become  the  meeting  place 
for  vacationists  who  seek  to  enjoy  their  leis- 
ure hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  employment,  but  it  has  ex- 
tended itsr  work  by  establishing  courses  of 
study  and  reading,^  to  be  done  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  have  been  denied  early  advan- 
tages for  an  education,or  who  seek  to  further 
their  knowledge  of  some  particular  study. 

As  a  center  of  Catholic  educational  inter- 
ests the  Cliff  Haven  Summer  School,  held 
near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
is  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Established 
ten  years  ago,  it  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  great  body  of  the  adherents  of  that 
church,  and  has  become  national  in  its  scope 
and  influence.  The  last  session  was  at- 
tended by  a  large,  interested  and  apprecia- 
tive assembly. 

Its  management  has  been  so  wise  and 
liberal  that  this  institution  is  recognized  to- 
day as  a  positive  force  in  advancing  educa- 


tional and  religious  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  has  been  blessed  by  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII; 
and  has  the  earnest  support  of  the  apostolic 
delegation  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  It  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  chartered  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University. 

For  the  execution  and  extension  of  this 
important  work.  Cliff  Haven  Summer 
School  has  called  to  its  aid  as  officers,  in- 
structors and  lecturers  some  of  the  ablest 
an(f  best  equipped  Catholic  leaders  of 
thought  in  America. 

Its  session  extends  over  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.  Its  program  embraces  studies  in 
history,  philosophy,  literature,  political 
science  and  economics,  and  in  religious 
doctrines  and  principles. 

The  syllabus  of  this  program  shows 
plainly  the  earnestness  of  motive,  the 
strength  of  purpose  absorbing  its  projectors 


WARREN  E.  MOSHER,  A.  M., 
Secretary.    Jlew  York  City. 

and  management — the  positivencss  of  the 
results  accomplished  is  shown  from  the  faa 
that  Cliff  Haven  is  becoming  a  household 
word  in  intellectual  Catholic  America. 
The  active  officers  are  as  follows :   Presi- 
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dent,  Rev.  Michael  J.  Lavclle,  LL.  D.,  New 
York;  first  vice-president,  Rev.  F.  P.  Sieg- 
fried, Philadelphia;  second  vice-president, 
Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan,  New  York;  secre- 
tary, Warren  E.  Mosher,  A'.  M.,  New  York ; 
treasurer,  Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  LL.  D., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  executive  committee,  John 
.  B.  Riley,  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  Rev.  Thomas 
McMillan,  C.  S.  P. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  James  F. 
Loughlin,  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Sullivan,  Warren  E. 
Mosher;  board  of  studies.  Rev.  Thomas 
McMillan,  C.  S.  P. ;  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried, 
Rev.  David  J.  Hickey,  John  H.  Haaren, 
Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  lULEY, 
CbAinoanXof  tbe  fixecatlve  Committee,  PUttsbargb,  N.  Y. 

The  result  of  such  an  important  move- 
ment is  apparent  to  the  thinking  mind.  As 
a  factor  in  uniting  Catholic  religious  and 
educational  interests  in  America  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  But  the  great  work  must 
be  and  is  to  bring  under  the  teachings  of 
eminent  scholars,  with  which  the  Catholic 
church  is  especially  endowed,  a  large  body 
of  men  and  women  whose  time  is  employed 
by  the  duties  and  cares  of  our  busy  Ameri- 
can life,  to  inspire  and  encourage  them  to 
undertake  reading  and  study  courses  fcr 
their  improvement  and  culture. 

Then,  too,  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
coming  together  of  students  and  scholars, 
and  affords  that  uplifting  and  broadening 


influence  that  comes  from  personal  contact, 
and  the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind. 

As  an  important  adjunct  to  the  work  done 
in  sunmier  sessions  of  this  school  courses 


RT.   REV.    MGR.   JAMES   F.   LAUGHLIN,  D.  D., 
Member  of  Executivo  Committee. 

of  Study  in  various  branches  have  been 
organized  to  extend  throughout  the  year,  to 
be  followed  in  the  home.  By  the  provis- 
ions of  the  charter  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  degrees  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  follow  such  courses 
to  completion. 


REV.  THOMAS  MCMILLAN,  C.  S.  P. 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Studies. 

We  are  permitted,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  management,  to  give  in  this  article 
half-tones  of  some  of  the  earnest  men  asso- 
ciated with  this  institution. 
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Editorials 


We  want  ten  copies  each  of  New  York 
Education  for  April,  1898,  June,  '98,  and 
June,  1900.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
these  issues  and  are  willing  to  sell  them, 
they  will  oblige  by  sending  a  postal  card 
to  that  effect  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Frank- 
lin, 81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


We  again  take  occasion  to  recommend  a 
good  pedagogical  book  to  our  readers.  This 
time  it  is  White's  "Art  of  Teaching."  Dr. 
White  has  modified  his  original  ideas  to 
conform  to  those  of  later  development.  We 
think  upon  the  whole  that  he  has  presented 
a  view  and  plan  of  methods  that  will  be  re- 
spected and  appreciated  by  the  progressive 
teacher  as  well  convincing  to  those  a  little 
slower  to  accept  new  ideas,  who  have  con- 
fidence in  Dr.  White  as  a  rationally  con- 
servative educational  authority. 


The  city  of  Chicago  has  made  a  general 
cut  of  principals  and  teachers'  wages  to  the 
extent  of  over  a  million  dollars.  If  this  cut 
reduces  the  teachers  wage  below  what  they 
ought  to  get  to  live  properly  in  a  city  like 
Chicago,  this  act  is  unfortunate  for  the 
children,  the  parents  and  the  taxpayers  of 
that  city. 

If  the  wage  fund  for  teachers  in  that  city 
was  so  much  greater  than  the  actual  pro- 
prieties demanded,  so  that,  the  cut  having 
been  made,  the  teachers  are  still  receiving 
their  due,  then  things  must  have  been  rotten 
indeed  in  Chicago. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  act  was  one  of  those  fits  of  false  econ- 
omy that  sometimes  takes  possession  of 
communities.  The  thought  occurs,  could  it 
be  possible  that  the  teachers  are  being  pun- 
ished for  the  success  of  their  Federation 
in  securing  an  equalization  of  taxation  ? 


We  carry  this  month  as  our  leading  arti- 
cle an  excerpt  from  an  estimate  of  Horace 
Elisha  Scudder,  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  We  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  own  tribute  to  his  work  for  our 
schools  through  his  editorship  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Riverside  series  of  supple- 
mentary readers,  used  in  our  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  The  idea  of  such  read- 
ing in  our  schools  is  now  an  accepted  com- 
monplace and  most  publishing  houses  have 
a  series  of  books  for  such  purpose.  But  the 
Riverside  Series  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
this  and  to-day  the  magnificent  list  it  in- 
cludes is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  enterprise 
of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  its  publishers, 
but  to  the  interest,  good  judgment  and  faith 
in  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  our  American 
school  men  on  the  part  of  H.  E.  Scudder. 
Nothing  but  the  best  for  our  children  was 
his  unswerving  position,  and  the  way  the 
country  at  large  has  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  been  educated  up  to  accepting 
and  availing  themselves  of  this,  must  have 
been  as  gratifying  as  it  was  creditable  to 


Every  one  of  our  readers  should  get  hold 
of  the  article  in  February  World's  Work, 
entitled  "Plain  Words  about  Teachers' 
Wages,"  by  the  well  known  school  man  and 
Writer,  William  McAndrew,  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  McAndrew  has  done  yeoman's  work  in 
the  cause — ^we  were  going  to  say  of  good 
wages  for  teachers — ^but  prefer  to  put  it  of 
good  teachers  for  the  taxpayers'  children, 
because  one  is  consequent  upon  the  other. 
We  know  his  spirit  in  the  work  is  still 
strong  and  a  perusal  of  the  article  will  show 
that  his  pen  is  as  eloquent  and  convincing 
as  ever.  That  there  is  need  for  keeping  his 
point  of  view  before  the  public  is  shown  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  Chicago  school 
board  referred  to  in  this  month's  editorial 
column.     It  ought  to  be  understood  that 
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Mr.  McAndrew  is  no  "dub"  teacher,  no 
mere  place-holder,  pursuing  a  semi-political 
agitation  for  easy  wages,  but  a  high-toned, 
scholarly  gentleman  whose  university  and 
other  professional  study  put  the  stamp  upon 
his  scholarship,  whose  career  as  private 
secretary  to  the  railroad  magnate,  James  J. 
Hill  and  in  the  traffic  department  of  one  of 
the  great  western  railroads,  vouches  for  his 
practical  business  mind,  and  whose  work  as 
a  principal  of  elementary  schools,  superin- 
tendent of  city  systems,  as  well  as  his  prin- 
dpalship  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  attest  his  rank  in  educational  work. 
Among  other  good  things  which  this 
article  contains  Mr.  McAndrew  writes: 


PRINCIPAL   WILLIAM    MCANDREW 

"The  American  people,  when  it  speaks 
through  the  orator  and  the  essayist,  says  it 
wants  from  the  schools,  intelligent,  patriotic, 
healthy,  and  happy  citizens.  There  is  no 
building  or  apparatus  or  curriculum  or  sys- 
tem that  can  turn  out  such  a  product  imless 
in  csonnection  with  it  there  are  intelligent, 
patriotic,  healthy,  and  happy  teachers.  It 
«eems  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  you  must 
grive  teachers  the  means  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  these  fine  qualities.  They  can- 
not obtain  these  means  except  from  you. 
Teachers  cannot,  in  appreciable  numbers, 
establish  schools  of  their  own  and  by  tuition 
income  get  more  money  in  order  to  live 


happily,  for  you,  the  American  public,  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  education  business.  You 
are  practically  the  only  employer.  You  can 
and  do  pay  what  you  please.  Your  present 
discontent  with  education,  awakened  by  the 
rise  of  anarchism,  is  largely  due  to  your 
own  treatment  of  your  teachers.  It  does 
not  matter  how  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  are 
the  teachers  you  may  get  every  year  fresh 
from  the  training  schools.  Unless  you  treat 
them  well  they  are  bound  to  deteriorate. 
You  know  how  true  this  is  of  a  horse,  or  a 
flower,  or  even  of  an  automobile;  but  you 
seem  to  think  teachers  can  live  by  a  law 
different  from  that  of  other  organisms. 
Pause  and  think  that  the  pauperizing  of 
teachers  in  any  community  is  a  constant 
menace,  not  only  to  the  community  that 
commits  the  sin,  but  to  every  community 
to  which  the  pupils  of  such  teachers  go. 
What  you  think  you  save  from  teachers  you 
lose,  not  only  in  their  service,  but  on  hospU 
tals,  courts  and  jails." 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the 
World's  Work,  commenting  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew's  article,  very  pertinently  says: 
"The  foremost  need  is  of  more  capable 
men  and  women  in  the  school  room.  A 
great  teacher  makes  a  great  school;  but 
most  men  and  women  who  might  be- 
come really  great  teachers  are  not  now  in 
the  public  schools  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  be.  We  yet  entrust  our  children 
to  less  skillful  training  than  any  other  highly 
bred  animals." 


COLUMBIA'S  PRESIDENT 

It  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  many 
deserved  words  of  approval  that  have  been 
given  by  the  American  press  to  the  selection 
of  Dr^  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  president  • 
of  Columbia  University  to  succeed  Mayor 
Seth  Low.  We  believe  that  it  was  the 
wisest  thing  Columbia  could  have  done. 
We  know  Dr.  feutler  will  enjoy  his  work. 
We  have  all  confidence  that  from  an  educa- 
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tional  point  of  view  it  will  be  highly  suc- 
cessful. Indeed  we  are  told  that  the 
institution  has  already  taken  on  more  of  an 
academic  air  and  spirit  than  heretofore.  We 
trust  that  in  the  other  lines  of  university 
work,  Dr.  Butler  will  be  equally  successful, 
and  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  for  Columbia,  New  York 
City,  and  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate  upon 
Dr.  Butler's  great  service  in  the  cause  of 
education,  or  to  point  out  his  special  fitness 
for  the  position  to  a  clientele  of  educational 
readers.  If  there  are  any  not  familiar  with 
his  career  and  service,  we  refer  them  to  our 
issue  of  October,   1899,  which  contains  a 


NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER 

splendid  sketch  of  Dr.  Butler  and  his  career 
written  for  us  by  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  New  York  schools. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Dr. 
Butler  has  hitherto  refused  numerous  invi- 
tations to  accept  college  presidencies  and  to 
preside  over  several  important  universities 
ar  well.  Not  only  this,  but  he  has  been 
offered  and  declined  ccwnmanding  positions 
in  the  business  and  financial  world  which 
most  men  would  have  jumped  at,  and  at 
salaries,  compared  with  which  that  of  a 
university  presidency  is  insignificant  and 
which  seem  to  the  average  person  something 
princely.    But  no,  his  training,  his  ambition, 


and  his  bent  of  mind  were  for  educational 
work,  and  to  educational  work  he  has  re- 
mained steadfast.  There  is  something  posi- 
tively heroic  in  a  young  man  of  distin- 
guished antecedents,  the  ripest  culture,  of 
the  highest  social  standing,  with  means  to 
hold  his  own  in  any  walk  of  life,  thus  refus- 
ing to  be  swerved  from  his  life  purpose  by 
any  honors  or  emoluments.  In  a  way  he 
has  been  rewarded  for  this  steadfastness  of 
purpose  by  his  promotion  at  Columbia,  and 
we  believe  a  greater  reward  is  yet  to  come 
in  the  increased  usefulness  which  will  be 
his  in  his  new  position. 

We  think  we  voice  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  younger  element  in  educational  work 
in  this  country  when  we  say  that  his  selec- 
tion to  Columbia's  presidency  was  felt  as 
a  personal  honor  by  them  all,  and  that  it 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  them  to  more  stead- 
fast and  higher  endeavor  in  their  work. 

We  have  had  high  hopes  of  Columbia  in 
recent  years.  Dr.  Butler's  selection  gives 
us  greater  confidence  that  their  hopes  will 
be  realized. 


*    STATE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  Governor  Benja- 
min Odell  and  Speaker  S.  Fred  Nixon  for 
their  open  and  determined  stand  in  the 
matter  of  an  increased  appropriation  for  the 
common  school  fund  and  an  increased 
quota  for  rural  schools.  Notwithstanding 
the  adoption  of  the  Compulsory  Education 
Act  in  the  middle  nineties,  bringing  into  our 
schools  a  greatly  increased  attendance,  and 
the  greater  cost  of  instruction  due  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  professionally  trained 
teachers  and  the  increased  equipment  re- 
quired nowadays  for  our  work,  the  common 
school  fund  has  not  been  increased  since 
1891. 

It  gave  one  a  novel  and  stimulating  feel- 
ing to  read  a  governor's  message  that  in 
positive  language  and  with  clear  and  con- 
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vincing  argument  took  a  pronounced  posi- 
tion on  a  public  school  question  in  line  with 
the  opinions  of  those  active  in  educational 
work.  It  was  likewise  gratifying  to  have 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  leave  his  desk 
to  present  a  carefully  thought  out  and 
earnest  statement  in  favor  of  the  governor's 
recommendation  and  lend  all  the  weight  of 
his  high  position  to  the  bill  providing  for 
this  step. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  good  it  will  do  for  New  York 
State  system.  We  are  especially  pleased 
also  because  we  have  persistently  advocated 
this  step  for  several  years  past,  carrying  in 
our  last  September's  number  a  particularly 
strong  plea  for  this  action  by  Commissioner 
E.  B.  Whitney,  of  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 
We  are  told  that  the  circulation  of  Commis- 
sioner Whitney's  article  was  practically  the 
means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  focus. 

We  understand  that  the  bill,  as  it  will  be 
amended,  will  provide  for  an  increase  of 
$250,000  in  the  common  school  fund  and 
calls  for  an  addition  of  $50  to  the  quota  of 
each  district  having  a  valuation  of  less  than 
$40,000,  and  $25  for  districts  having  a  val- 
uation over  that  amount.  We  understand 
also  that  the  fear  is  expressed  by  some  union 
school  and  high  school  men  that  the  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  unduly  favor  communities 
which  are  at  present  apparently  indifferent 
or  laggard  in  providing  good  schools. 

We  think  the  amended  bill  will  remove 
this  objection  and,  that  whatever  there  may 
be  left  of  it,  is  disposed  of  by  the  bill  of 
Assemblyman  Merritt,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County.  This  permits  townships  and  coun- 
ties to  provide  for  a  uniform  tax  rate  for 
all  districts  or  towns — each  district  or  town 
to  send  yearly  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
required  for  its  school — the  expense  being 
a  town  or  county  tax,  as  may  be.  This  will 
pave  the  way  for  free  rural  high  school  in- 
struction, township  high  schools  and  the 
township  system,  whenever  desired.  It  will 
not  weaken,  but    strengthen,  good    school 


towns  and  will  uplift  those  now  delinquent. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  bill  provided  for  the 
election  of  the  hiring  or  executive  school 
authorities  of  the  various  districts,  at  the 
town  meetings.  However,  both  bills  are 
great  steps  in  advance.  Mr.  Merritt,  author 
of  the  optional  township  bill,  a  son  of 
General  Merritt,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Potsdam  Normal,  is  a  Harvard  graduate 
and  a  young  man  of  great  power  and  force, 
and  we  look  to  him  to  succeed  in  putting 
his  bill  through. 

The  next  step  that  this  magazine  has  sug- 
gested is  the  enactment  of  a  requirement 
that  each  rural  district's  quota  shall  be 
$160,  and  that  the  district  must  raise  an 
equivalent  amount.  This  would  give  a 
teacher's  wage  of  $10.00  a  week  for  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  the  year,  and  would  result  in 
the  rural  schools  having  a  better  and  more 
permanent  class  of  teachers,  since  under 
these  circumstances  many  normal  graduates 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  teach  in  their 
own  neighborhoods. 

The  other  proposition  that  this  magazine 
proposes  to  keep  hammering  away  on  is  a 
State  fund  for  good  schools  for  rural  dis- 
tricts. We  have  our  Good  Roads  Fund,  and 
it  is  our  belief  that  there  is  not  only  equal 
need  for  such  a  fund  for  good  rural  schools 
but  also  that  the  existence  of  these  good 
schools  will  increase  and  help  along  the 
movement  for  good  roads.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  $60,000,  to  be  g^ven  in 
sums  of  $1,000  each  to  the  school  district 
or  school  districts  that  will  duplicate  the 
amount,  through  their  county  boards  of 
supervisors,  their  township  or  district, 
would  soon  give  this  State  rural  school 
buildings  that  would  not  only  be  a  credit 
to  the  commonwealth,  but  would  result  in 
better  schools,  a  more  general  school  inter- 
est, a  greater  demand  for  good  roads,  and 
secure  not  only  a  general  improvement  of 
the  tone,  but  a  building  up  in  population 
and  wealth,  of  the  rural  portions  of  the 
State. 
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John  D.  Rockefeller  has  announced  that  he  will 
double  all  sums  up  to  $200,000  for  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  of  Vassar  College. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Perry,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Columbia  University,  has  succeeded  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

New  York  City  has  a  unique  feature  in  its 
educational  work.  At  the  Chinese  quarter  a 
kindergarten  is  maintained.  The  attendance  is 
about  twenty. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Wooley,  who  was  recently 
installed  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  is 
but  thirty-five  years  of  age.  She  is  a  woman  of 
exceptional  learning  and  culture. 

The  Washington  State  Teachers'  Association  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  alphabet,  or  alphabets,  rather. 
It  asks  for  an  international  conference,  that  shall 
formulate  an  alphabet  that  is  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  all  languages. 

The  National  Congp-ess  of  Mothers  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  25th  to  28th. 
The  meeting  is  an  important  one,  and  the  organ- 
ization may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  firmly- 
established  institutions  of  the  country.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  of  this  organization,  at  its 
Albany  meeting:  "Fundamentally,  the  questions 
of  love  and  confidence  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren underlie  the  whole  social  system^ — not  only 
underlie  but  are.  Our  civil  life  in  the  long  run 
will  rise  or  sink  as  the  average  family  is  a  suc- 
cess or  failure.  All  questions  of  social  life  will 
solve  themselves  if  the  children  are  brought  up 
to  be  the  highest  they  are  capable  of  being,  if 
our  social  and  family  relations  are  as  they  should 
be;  if  not,  no  material  prosperity,  no  progress  in 
literature,  art,  success  in  business  or  victory  in 
war  will  make  up  for  it  to  the  nation." 

The  Cornell  University  Register  for  1901-1902 
shows  that  there  is  a  gain  in  attendance  of  334, 
the  total  to  date  being  2,792,  as  against  2,458  at 
this  time  last  year.  The  university  now  shows 
the  largest  registration  ever  reached  in  its  his- 
tory; 454  degrees  were  conferred  in  June,  1901, 
making  a  total  of  6,086  degrees  conferred  by  the 
university.  The  faculty  also  shows  a  large  in- 
crease. It  consists  of  353  professors,  etc.,  against 
327  last  year.  The  new  professors  are  Professors 
Sterrett,  Fetter,  Irvine,  Durham,  Norris,  Mott, 
Chamott,  Hartwell,  Clark,  Coolidge  and  Winans. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
N.  K  A.  of  which  Prof  I.  O.  Crissy,  of  Albany, 
is  president,  have  already  gotten  matters  under 
way  in  preparation  of  their  program.  The  presi- 
dent says  of  this  meeting,  that  it  is  the  intention 
to  make  it  a  most  important  one  in  fixing  a  prac- 
tically uniform  course  for  business  education  in 
public  schools. 

The  educational  forces  of  Minneapolis,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  of  that  interesting  metropolitan 
city,  fully  appreciate  the  honor  of  entertaining  the 
National  Educational  Association  next  July,  and 
are  now  fully  organized  for  the  work  incident 
thereto.  All  of  the  863  instructors  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minneapolis  have  already  agreed  to 
become  members  of  the  association,  and  the  teach- 


ers in  the  university,  as  well  as  the  private  schools, 
seminaries  and  business  colleges  of  the  city,  have 
signified  their  intention  to  become  members  at 
the  time  the  association  convenes.  The  work  of 
arranging  for  this  convention,  as  for  all  other 
conventions  that  come  to  Minneapolis,  is  under 
executive  charge  of  the  convention  and  public 
entertainment  committee  of  the  Minneapolis  Com- 
mercial Club,  an  organization  composed  of  nearly 
1,000  of  the  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
city,  and  is  composed  of  the  following:  General 
Convention  Committee — Wallace  G.  Nye,  chair- 
man ;  John  A.  Schlener,  Charles  M.  Jordan,  Alfred 
W.  Paris,  Newton  F.  Hawley,  Conway  McMillan, 
Henry  Deutsch,  Sven  Oftedal,  Charles  S.  Dever. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

By  the  decisipn  arrived  at  by  the  executive 
committee  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
July  7-1 1,  1902. 

The  City  of  Minneapolis  has  already  formed 
extensive  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
association,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  large 
and  scccessful  convention. 

The  various  railway  lines  terminal  in  Minne- 
apolis will  offer  special  excursion  rates  follow- 
ing the  convention  to  all  western  and  north- 
western points,  which  will  probably  include 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  north  Pacific  coast. 

The  membership  of  the  association  for  the 
current  year  is  larger  than  was  indicated  by 
the  registration  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  which 
was  very  greatly  reduced  by  the  new  plan  for 
the  deposit  of  tickets  with  train  conductors 
and  the  consequent  relief  from  the  necessity 
for  registration.  Moreover,  the  attractions  of 
the  Fan-American  Exposition  and  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  railroad  and  steamboat  com- 
panies for  going  directly  through  to  Buffalo 
without  stop — tickets  being  deposited  with 
train  conductors — operated  to  reduce  the 
Detroit  registration. 

The  railroad. companies,  however,  have  care- 
fully and  honorably  protected  the  interests  of 
the  association  by  collecting  and  turning  over 
to  us  all  membership  coupons  which  escaped 
registration,  amounting  to  2,640  coupons.  The 
membership  for  the  year  computed  as  in  other 
years  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Registered  membership  at  Detroit 5.925 

Mem.  coupons  collected  and  turned  over 

by  Joint  Ry.  Agt 2,640 

Active  members,   not  at   Detroit,   pay- 
ing dues  1^700 

Total 10,265 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  over  600  new  active 
members  have  been  added  to  the  list  during 
the  year,  bringing  the  enrollment  in  that  class 
to  over  2,800,  and  that  nearly  1,200  active  mem- 
bers were  present  and  enrolled  at  the  Detroit 
meeting. 
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In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 


AT  LARGE 

Governor  Odell  and  State  Superintendent  Skin- 
ner were  both  in  favor  of  observing  the  birthday 
of  the  late  President  William  McKinley  in  our 
schools.  But  Superintendent  Skinner  did  not 
favor  the  collection  of  money  from  school  chil- 
dren towards  the  enlargement  of  the  memorial 
fund.  He  said:  "Wednesday,  January  2Q,  will 
be  the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley's  birth.  As  a  state,  and  as  a  nation  we  are 
still  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  sorrow  occa- 
sioned by  his  untimely  death.  The  Governor  of 
our  State,  in  a  recent  proclamation,  recommends 
the  observance  of  this  day^  in  our  schools.  I 
heartily  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  urge  school  authorities  throughout  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
day  with  such  appropriate  exercises  as  may  be 
arranged  within  the  limited  time  at  thefr  com- 
mand. The  day  cannot  be  considered  a  holiday, 
and  should  not  be  made  the  special  occasion  for 
soliciting  funds  from  school  children  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument.  Our  great  State  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  its  share  toward  this  move- 
ment without  resorting  to  contributions  from 
school  children  for  that  purpose.  Let  the  day  be 
observed  in  memory  of  a  beloved  President,  who 
was  a  firm  and  faithful  friend  of  the  public 
schools.  Let  us  hold  his  blameless  life  and  dis- 
tinguished services  in  grateful  remembrance,  and 
in  our  sorrow  be  thankful  that  his  life  and  char- 
acter will  form  a  part  of  American  history." 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  certified  to  the  Comptroller  the 
apportionment  of  the  public  school  moneys  to  the 
several  counties  and  cities  of  the  State  as  follows : 
For  teachers,  $3,277424.16;  according  to  popula- 
tion, $3i4»i5?-55;  ioT  library  purposes,  $51,500; 
for  supervision  in  cities  and  villages,  $89,800; 
for  Indian  schools,  $3,416.29;  for  contingent  fund, 
$5,200;  for  State  teachers'  library,  $5,000;  total, 
$3,746,500. 

The  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  General 
Association  of  Graduates  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  Schools  was  held  recently  in  New  York 
City.  Charles  O.  Dewey,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
president  of  the  association,  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  the  principal  speaker  was  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Maxwell,  who  responded  to  the  toast, 
"Training  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  Schools 
and  License  Requirements  of  New  York  City." 
Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eastman,  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Jamaica  Normal  School,  and 
Prof.  Oliver  D.  Clark,  of  the  Boys*  High  School, 
Brooklyn.  Lieutenant-Governor  Woodruff,  who 
was  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "The  Empire  State," 
and  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  sent  their  regrets.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Miss  Bertha  E.  H. 
Berkert,  from  Oswego  school,  of  Hastings-on- 
Hudson.  president;  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  of 
Columbia  University,  first  vice-president;  Oliver 
D.  Clark,  from  Geneseo  school,  of  the  Brooklyn 
High  School  for  Boys,  second  vice-president; 
Fred  A.  Duncan,  from  Albany  school,  of  840  East 
141st  street,  Manhattan,  recording  secretary;  Fred 


Graham,  of  121  West  Sixty-fourth  street,  Man- 
hattan, corresponding  secretary,  and  Arthur  C 
Hoff,  from  Plattsburg  school,  of  Tuckahoe, 
treasurer. 


COUNTIES 

Albany. — Supt.  Edward  Hayward,  of  Cohocs, 
recently  gave  a  lecture  on  "^ew  York  and  the 
Hudson  River,"  in  the  board  of  education  course. 
The  hall  was  filled,  and  many  who  desired  admit- 
tance could  not  get  in. — The  recent  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Albany  was  addressed 
by  Prof.  Onderdonk,  of  the  high  school,  and  Prof. 
E.  P.  Felt,  the  State  Entomologist.— Miss  Kath- 
erine  V.  Rankin,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Al- 
bany high  school,  has  a  very  creditable  showing 
of  pictures  and  casts  at  her  room  in  the  high 
school  building.  Her  room  is  a  model  one  in  its 
arrangement. — ^The  officers  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  State  Normal  College  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  President,  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds, 
Albany,  class  '97;  first  vice-president,  Marcus  A. 
Weed,  Brooklyn,  '63;  second  vice-president,  Myra 
S.  Ingalsbee,  Albany,  '84;  third  vice-president, 
William  B.  Aspenwall,  Albany,  1900;  secretary, 
Anna  E.  Pierce,  Albany,  '84;  treasurer,  Byron  M. 
Child,  Albany,  '79;  executive  committee,  for  three 
years,  Albert  N.  Husted,  '55;  Ida  M.  Isdell,  '84; 
E.  Hannahs,  '84 ;  to  fill  vacancies,  two  years, 
Leon  M.  Burdick,  New  York.  '80;  one  year, 
George  G.  Grout,  '97,  Albany. — The  many  students 
of  the  burned  Sacred  Heart  College,  at  Cohoes, 
have  applied  for  admission  to  the  public  schools. 
It  will  require  added  teachers  and  facilities  to 
accommodate  them. — The  Albany  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  elected:  President,  Charles  W.  Cole; 
vice-president,  Almon  Holland;  secretary,  M. 
Louise  Burdick;  executive  committee,  two  years, 
Patrick  H.  McQuade,  Nellie  B.  Combs ;  one  year, 
John  E.  Sherwood,  Mary  G.  Smith;  three  years, 
Frank  P.  Husted,  Margaret  J.  Graham.  At  its 
recent  meeting  the  proposition  to  dissolve  the 
organization  was  tabled  for  one  year.  The  treas- 
urer's report  showed  that  there  was  $13,205.55  to 
the  association's  credit  in  the  banks.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  265.  The  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  create  a  fund  for  the  retirement  of 
aged  or  disabled  teachers,  but  unless  the  city  gives 
its  aid  the  plan  will  eventually  fail.  According 
to  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  a  teacher  is  per- 
mitted to  retire  after  thirty  years'  service  for 
women  and  thirty-five  years  for  men,  and  that 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  yearly  sum  equal  to 
one-half  of  their  respective  salaries  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement.  The  annuity  is  not  to  exceed 
$600  in  any  single  case,  and  must  be  paid  monthly. 
— One  of  the  pleasant  events  of  the  year  in  school 
circles  was  the  reception  given  bv  the  teachers  of 
new  school  No.  12,  of  which  E.  E.  Packer  is  prin- 
cipal. A  large  number  were  present. — Supt.  John 
Kennedy,  of  Batavia,  made  a  decided  impression 
upon  his  audience  by  his  splendid  lecture  before 
the  Albany  Historical  Society.  His  theme  was 
"Robert  Morris." — In  his  twenty-fourth  annual 
report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Cole  suggests  that  the  tru- 
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ancy  law  be  amended  by  making  the  age  seven 
instead  of  eight,  compelling  attendance  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  inflicting  an  indeterminate 
sentence  upon  incorrigible  truants.  The  number 
of  cases  investigated  last  year  was  2,433,  or  155 
less  than  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  law  was  $2706.53.  Superintendent 
Cole  compliments  the  ungraded  school  for  the 
excellent  results  which  it  has  accomplished,  and  in 
concluding  his  report,  renews  his  recommendations 
that  promotion  to  the  high  school  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  and  not  as 
results  of  examinations. 

Broome.  —  There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  Binghamton 
schools.  Miss  Caroline .  Russ  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept her  appointment  to  teach  in  the  Carroll 
street  school  and  Miss  Margaret  A.  Hogan,  a 
graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  will  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  caused.  Among  the  new  teach- 
ers are  Miss  Lida  Taft,  a  graduate  of  the  Gene- 
seo  Normal  School,  at  the  Laurel  avenue  school; 
Miss  Mary  Howard,  who  holds  a  ten-year  first 
grade  certificate,  at  the  Vevier  street  school ;  Miss 
Mabel  Treadwell,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
and  Miss  Anna  Dunn,  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School,  at  the  St.  John  avenue  school.  Miss  Clara 
Hillsley,  of  the  Alfred  street  school,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  Brooklyn.  Miss  Margaret 
Crowe,  who  was  appointed  to  teach  in  the  Robin- 
soo  street  school  has  been  transferred  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  this  resignation,  and  Miss  Anna 
Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  School, 
will  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  transfer  of  Miss 
Crowe.  The  resignation  of  Miss  Grace  H.  Land- 
field  takes  effect  to-day  and  Miss  Alice  Wads- 
worth  will  fill  the  position  of  teacher  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  high  school. 

Cattaraugus.^The  Western  New  York  Home 
for  Children,  at  Randolph,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
recently.  The  home  is  located  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two  villages  of  Randolph  and  East 
Randolph.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Strong,  chaplain  of  Sing  Sing 
prison  in  1876.  While  there  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  neglected  and  vagrant  children 
of  the  criminal  classes,  and  he  determined  to 
found  a  home  in  the  rural  neighborhood  away 
from  the  crowded  and  tempting  influences  of  the 
cities.  He  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many 
benevolent  people  and  the  home  was  founded  on 
September  29,  1877. 

Chautauqua. — Miss  Grace  McKinstry,  teacher 
in  modern  languages,  history  and  academic  sub- 
jects in  the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  has  been 
granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence.  She  will 
take  up  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  Teachers* 
College  at  New  York  city.  Miss  Maude  Babcock, 
of  Dunkirk,  will  take  her  place  until  her  return. 

Clinton. — In  his  recent  report,  Supt.  Frederick 
H.  Davis,  of  the  Plattsbur^h  schools,  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  the  subject  of  free  text-books, 
giving  the  opinions  of  many  educators  upon  the 
subject.  His  recommendation  upon  the  subject 
of  school  sessions  is  partially  as  follows:  "I 
would  suggest  that  you  change  the  length  of  the 
school  sessions,  extending  that  of  the  morning  to 


twelve  o'clock  and  shortening  that  of  the  after- 
noon to  three  or  three-fifteen.  I  believe  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  or  even  allowing  pupils  to 
remain  after  the  close  of  the  school  session  should 
be  discouraged,  especially  in  the  higher  ^ades 
where  students,  as  a  rule,  exercise  the  mmd  at 
the  expense  of  the  body.  According  to  the  ooin- 
ions  of  physicians  who  have  made  repeated  tests, 
a  pupil  loses  as  much  of  physical  vitality  during 
the  last  hour  of  the  school  day  as  during  all  that 
precede.  This  is  equally  true  of  teachers.  Both 
pupil  and  teacher  would  be  better  prepared  for 
the  work  of  the  morrow  if  they  would  'shut  up 
shop'  at  the  close  of  the  day's  session  and  take 
three  or  four  hours  of  rest  and  recreation." 

Erie. — The  new  West  Side  high  school  building 
at  Buffalo  will  be  a  splendid  modem  structure, 
and  a  fine  addition  to  the  school  edifices  of 
which  that  city  can  already  boast. — Miss  Harriet 
A.  Gies  has  been  appointed  principal  of  school 
No.  16  at  Buffalo. — ^The  Buffalo  Times  is  bring- 
ing the  schools  of  that  city  closer  to  the  patrons 
by  illustrated  write-ups  of  them.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable thing  to  do. 

E^sex. — Fred  V.  Lester  is  president  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  Educational  Council.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Ticonderoga  recently, 
and  below  we  give  the  important  discussions: 
Friday  afternoon,  February  7  —  2:30.  Defects 
in  the  Schools,  from  the  parent's  standpoint,  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Hoffnagle,  Ticonderoga;  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint.  Miss  Eleanor  Blanchard,  Port  Henry; 
from  the  professional  man's  standpoint,  E.  F. 
Preston,  M.  D.,  Ticonderoga.  The  Teaching 
Supply,  from  training  classes,  Supt.  E.  W.  Grif- 
fith, Glens  Falls;  from  Normal  schools,  Prin. 
George  K.  Hawkins,  Plattsburgh;  from  colleges, 
Ralph  W.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Public  Speaking,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 
8:20.  Address,  "The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power,"  Hon.  D.  E.  Ainsworth,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Albany;  The 
Teachers  Supplied,  from  the  principal's  staad- 
point,  Prin.  A.  A.  Lavery,  Ballston;  from  the 
commissioner's  standpoint,  Com'r  Alexander 
McDonald,  St.  Regis  Falls;  from  the  superin- 
tendent's standpoint,  Supt.  W.  W.  Howe,  of 
Whitehall;  The  care  of  the  schoolhouse  and  sur- 
roundings, Supt.  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga. 

Genesee. — Prin.  E.  L.  Roberts,  of  Alexander,^ 
and  Miss  Mabel  Bauer,  of  Batavia,  were  mar- 
ried January  23rd. — The  Genesee  county  school 
principals  have  organized  a  County  Principals* 
Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  meet  the 
first  Saturday  in  each  month  and  discuss  matters 
pertaining  to  school  work.  There  are  several 
organizations  of  the  kind  throughout  the  State 
taking  up  the  work  in  different  ways.  None  that 
we  know  of  are  doing  better  than  those  meeting 
often  to  informally  discuss  school  problems. 

Madison.  —  The  Madison  County  Principals" 
Association  met  at  Earlville.  The  officers  arer 
President,  Prin.  A.  D.  Bailey;  vice-president,. 
Prin.  E.  A.  Miller;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Prin« 
W.  M.  Fort.  The  following  program  was  given: 
Address  of  welcome,  Prin.  F.  M.  Markham;  re- 
sponse, Prin.  E.  A.  Miller;  paper,  Prin.  William 
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M.  Fort,  "The  Relation  of  the  Principal  to  the 
School,  the  Community  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation;" discussion,  led  by  Principal  Edgerton, 
Principal  Kelly  and  E.  S.  Winchell;  paper,  Supt. 
A.  W.  Skinner,  "What  is  the  Best  Method  of 
Review,"  followed  by  five-minute  discussions 
from  others;  paper,  Principal  Ensign,  "Bisci- 
pline,"  followed  by  five-minute  discussions. — Miss 
Edith  A.  Farrell,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Oneida  high  school,  has  tendered  her  resignation. 
It  is  Miss  Farreirs  purpose,  if  the  resignation  is 
accepted,  to  leave  about  the  first  of  March  for 
Santiago,  Qiili,  where  she  will  be  engaged  as 
teacher  in  a  mission  college  for  ladies. 

Monroe. — At  the  fourth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Cathedral  School  Association,  held  at  Rochester, 
Bishop  McQuaid  addressed  the  members.  He 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  national  association 
of  the  Alumni  of  all  Catholic  schools  in  the 
United  States. — School  29  at  Rochester  was  closed 
for  a  few  days,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  water-pipes. 

Montgomery—  Lillian  L.  Green,  of  Fort  Plain, 
has  been  appomted  head  teacher  of  music  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia.  at  a  salary  of 
$900  a  year. 

Nassau. — The  directory  of  the  Nassau  county 
schools  reflects  in  fair  measure  the  progressive 
administration  of  Com'r  James  S.  Cooley,  the 
compiler.  It  gives,  besides  a  list  of  the  teachers, 
nuich  information  regarding  the  schools,  and 
many  cuts  of  buildings  and  class-rooms.  A  school 
in  Q>mmissioner  Cooley's  county  won  the  Wads- 
worth  $100  prize  for  the  best  kept  school  grounds. 

Oneida. — A  course  of  lectures  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  high  school  extension  work  of 
Utica  academy  and  is  attracting  fair  audiences. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Bingham,  teacher  of  English  and 
history,  and  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bingham,  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  local  schools,  were  among  those 
upon  the  course. — Prof.  George  A.  Watrous, 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Utica  academy,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill-health. — Prin.  Martin  Hasbrouck  and  his  corps 
of  teachers  of  school  No.  21,  West  Utica,  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  fine  appearance  of  their 
school- rooms,  made  so  by  pictures  and  casts. — 
Prcs.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker  announces  that  suffi- 
cient funds  have  been  raised  to  complete  the 
Hall  of  Commons,  of  Hamilton  College. — The 
contributions  for  the  McKinley  memorial  clock 
for  the  high  school  now  amounts  to  more  than 
$400,  toward  the  $600  to  be  raised. — The  Har- 
vard Club  of  Eastern  and  Central  New  York 
had  its  fourth  annual  dinner  at  the  Fort  Schuyler 
Club  house,  Utica,  recently.  Those  present  were : 
Edmund  Wetmore,  Rev.  Percy  Grant,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York;  C.  A. 
Home,  W.  B.  Van  Rensselaer,  William  Barnes, 
Jr.,  M.  R.  Southworth,  Albany;  Dr.  F.  J.  Kauff- 
man.  Judge  W.  S.  Andrews,  C.  W.  Andrews, 
George  Dana,  J.  D.  Pennock,  Captain  Benham, 
J.  L.  King,  Syracuse;  F.  Thompson.  Troy;  J. 
Mott,  Oswego;  Prof.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  Cambridge; 
E.  E.  Hale,  Schenectady;  President  Merrill,  of 
Colgate  University;  Prof.  E.  B.  Nelson,  Rom^; 
Prof.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Prof.  Charles  W.  Hobbes, 


Utica  free  academy;  E.  D.  Brandegee,  Charles 
A.  Miller,  Charles  B.  Rogers,  H.  G.  Hart,  Jr., 
Marklove  Lowery,  William  L.  Watson,  Vedder 
Brower,  Delancey  White,  Utica.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  Fred  G.  Fincke,  of  Utica,  was  elected 
president;  J.  L.  King,  of  Syracuse,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  W.  B.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  letter  of  regret  from 
President  Roosevelt  was  read. 

Oncmdaga. — At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Syracuse  University,  satisfactory  pro- 
gress was  reported  in  raisins^  the  endowment 
fund  of  $400,000,  to  obtain  a  like  sum  offered  by 
John  D.  Archbald. 

Ontario.— Owing  to  ill-health,  Dr.  Robert  Ellis 
Jones  has  been  compelled  to  sever  his  connec- 
tions with  Hobart  College,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  since  1897.  ^^  ^^s  been  in  the  South 
since    October,    trying   to    recuperate   his    health, 


DR.   ROBERT  ELUS   JONES 

but  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  His  resig- 
nation will  be  acted  upon  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  college.  The  administration 
of  President  Jones  has  been  marked  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  growth  and  facilities  of  the  college. 
His  departure  is  deeply  regretted. 

Orange. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Thomas  Estrada  Palma,  the  president-elect  of 
Cuba,  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
now  a  citizen  of  Central  Valley,  in  Orange  county. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  that  place  for  sixteen 
years.  He  occupies  a  three-story  frame  house 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  which  has  been 
used  for  ten  years  as  a  school  for  boys.  He  has 
supported  his  wife  and  six  children  by  teaching 
a  school  for  boys,  and  has  also  served  for  sev- 
eral years  as  the  head  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
junta  in  New  York.  He  will  not  go  to  Cuba 
until  April,  and  says:  "It  shall  be  my  aim  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  feeling  which  exists  be- 
tween  Cuba  and  the  United   States.    ♦    ♦    ♦    * 
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There  must  come  in  Cuba  a  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  material  resources  of  the  island  must 
be  developed.  The  fields  and  plantations  which 
have  lain  waste  must  be  cultivated  anew.  Cuba 
has  had  enough  of  politics.  She  will  now  go  to 
work.  Her  resources  are  great.  There  will  be 
plenty  to  do,  and  the  best  way  to  make  a  people 
contented  and  happy  is  to  have  work  for  all." 

Oswego. — The  eleventh  session  of  the  Oswego 
County  High  School  Teachers'  Club  was  held  at 
Oswego.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as 
usual.  The  following  program  was  carried  out: 
Rhetoricals  — Why?  Why  not?  What?  Who? 
When?  Prof.  C.  W.  Richards,  Oswego  high 
school;  open  discussion,  Effect  of  Number  Work 
in  Grades  on  High  School  Mathematics,  Prim. 
B.  G.  Clapp,  Fulton  high  school;  open  discussion. 
Prof.  C.  D.  Hill,  principal  of  the  Oswego  Falls 
high  school,  was  on  the  program  to  read  a  paper 
on  "Home  Life  and  School  Life  Correlated." 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  reading 
of  the  paper  was  omitted. — Miss  Ellen  M.  Bruce, 
principal  of  school  No.  10,  at  Oswego,  who  has 
taught  half  a  century  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  teacher  in 
point  of  service  in  the  State.  Over  ten  thousand 
pupils  have  been  taught  by  Miss  Bruce,  her  first 
pupils  being  followed  by  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Miss  Bruce  says  the  3'ears  she  has 
spent  in  the  school  have  been  pleasant  ones. 
The  Oswego  school  board  intends  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  Miss  Bruce's  long  service  in  school 
No.  10. 

Queens. — The  Freeport  school  is  overcrowded, 
and  the  taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  vote  an  ap- 
propriation for  an  addition  to  the  same. 

Rensselaer. — Miss  Anna  Leach,  who  has  occu- 
pied the  position  of  lady  principal  of  Elmira 
College  for  nine  years,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  Emma  Willard  School,  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Miss  Leach  is  a  native  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
and  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Abbie  Leach,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Vassar  College.  After  finish- 
ing the  high  school  course,  she  began  to  prepare 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  This  comprised  special 
work  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. She  was  instructor  of  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Missouri,  for  some  time  and  while 
there  had  for  colleagues  George  B.  Adams,  now 
leading  professor  of  history  at  Yale  University, 
and  C.  A.  Adams,  professor  of  Latin  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  For  five  years  she  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Woman's  College  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  so  successful  in  building  up  the 
institution  that  when  she  resigned,  the  number 
of  scholars  had  increased  fourfold  during  her 
term  of  office. — Prin.  William  H.  Good,  of  the 
Bath-on-the-Hudson  school,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  newly-enlarged 
city  of  Rensselaer.  Supt.  R.  W.  Wickham,  whom 
he  succeeds,  has  been  an  efficient  and  faithful 
school  officer.  He  has  been  made  principal  of 
school  No.  I,  the  Rensselaer  high  school. 

Saratoga.  —  Miss  Ella  Quackenbush,  of  the 
Waterford  school,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  Albany 
Normal  College. 


Schenectady. — There  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  public  school  registration  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  there  being  an  increase  of  290  for 
the  present  year  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
schools  is  consequently  inadequate. 

Steuben. — In  a  recent  issue  of  a  local  i>aper, 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Ostrander,  commissioner  for  the 
first  district  of  Steuben  county,  explains  the  sys- 
tems, purposes  and  results  of  the  grade  exam- 
inations in  that  county.  She  says :  "With  the  co- 
operation of  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  com- 
missioners planned  a  uniform  system  for  the 
schools  of  the  county.  A  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  the  teachers  of  the  district  schools,  asking 
them  to  state  the  number  of  question  slips  tiiey 
would  require  in  order  to  give  each  child  a  printed 
question  paper.  In  return  for  these,  the  teacher 
was  requested  to  forward  to  the  commissioner  for 
review  all  papers  which  she  marked  75  per  cent 
or  higher.  Schools  that  would  close  before  the 
date  appointed  for  the  January  examination  were 
permitted  to  have  a  special  examination  in  De- 
cember. As  the  result  of  the  January  and  De- 
cember examinations,  throughout  the  county, 
10,544  papers  were  submitted  for  secondary  re- 
view, 186  term  certificates,  and  3,054  pass  cards 
were  issued.  It  was  found  that  a  number  of  the 
schools  would  complete  the  required  thirty-two 
weeks  and  close  before  the  time  set  for  the  June 
examination ;  for  this  reason  a  smaller  number  of 
papers  was  submitted,  but  the  results  were  in  all 
respects  pleasing.  5,500  papers  were  sent  in.  134 
certificates  and  1,719  pass  cards  were  issued.  The 
forwarding  of  the  papers  for  review  has  led  to 
more  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and 
to  impartial  marking  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
It  has  enabled  the  commissioner  to  come  more 
closely  into  contact  with  the  work  that  the  pupils 
in  each  district  school  are  doing  from  term  to 
term,  and  it  has  called  his  attention  to  defects 
which  might  otherwise  escape  his  notice.  One 
commissioner  takes  some  of  the  best  papers  with 
him  in  his  school  visits,  and  shows  them  to  pupils 
who  may  be  inspired  to  improve  their  own  work. 
Another  sends  a  (note  of  commendation  when 
papers  are  very  good.  The  union  schools  have 
been  asked  to  co-operate,  and  at  present  twelve 
of  the  nineteen  union  schools  in  the  county  arc 
using  the  'Course  of  Study.' " 

Schuyler. — If  the  bill  passes  granting  $150 
teacher's  quota  to  districts  having  a  valuation  of 
$40000  or  less,  over  fifty  schools  in  this  county 
will  be  benefitted. — School  Commissioner  Miller 
has  provided  enough  papers  so  that  every  pupil 
trying  the  grade  examinations  will  have  individual 
papers.— Nathan  L.  Miller,  the  recently  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  was  principal  of  the 
Burdett  union  school  about  fourteen  years  ago.— 
The  main  chapel  in  Cook  academy,  at  Montour 
Falls,  has  been  remodeled  and  fitted  up  in  the 
modem  shape.  The  formal  opening  of  the  build- 
ing took  place  January  loth,  when  appropriate 
exercises  were  held.  The  exercises  were  held  at 
10:30  o'clock.  John  H.  Mason,  of  Batavia,  de- 
livered the  address. 
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SuflTolk. — Miss  Effie  A.  Patten,  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  Islip  high  school,  came  near  losing 
her  life  while  skating  recently.  She  broke  through 
the  ice  and  sank  below  the  surface.  Some  high 
school  boys,  who  witnessed  the  accident,  went  to 
her  rescue  and  pulled  her  out— Supt.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, ha&  given  a  second  decision  against  the 
Board  of  Education  of  school  district  No.  4, 
town  of  Harrington,  Suffolk  county,  in  directing 
that  Harry  T.  Mott,  Harry  Robbins  and  Fred- 
erick Ketchum  be  given  a  "sound  thrashing."  The 
boys  attended  the  Northpprt  high  school  and 
broke  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  board  last 
spring  decided  that  the  boys  should  be  thrashed. 
Henry  S.  Mott,  the  father  of  young  Mott,  ap- 
pealed to  Superintendent  Skinner  from  that  de- 
cision, and  the  superintendent  sustained  the  ap- 
oeal.  The  Board  of  Education  then  voted  that  the 
Mott  boy  should  be  received,  but  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  on  him.  Mr.  Mott  took 
an  appeal  from  that  action.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  sustains  the  second  appeal. 

Ulster. — The  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  where 
a  class  of  fifty  Cuban  girls  are  being  instructed 
in  American  methods  of  teaching,  was  recently 
favored  by  a  visit  from  General  T.  Estrada  Palma, 
president-elect  of  Cuba.  His  visit  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  public  reception. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Mayor  Low's  appointments  of  members  of  the 
school  board  of"  Greater  New  York  have  been 
awaited  with  much  interest.  The  following  are 
the  members  and  the  terms  for  which  they  are 
appointed:  Borough  of  Manhattan,  twenty-two 
members  —  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Francis  P. 
Cunnion,  A.  Leo  Everett,  Jacob  W.  Mack,  Miles 
M.  O'Brien,  to  Jan.,  1903 ;  Thomas  B.  Connery,  M. 
Dwight  Collier,  Charles  L.  Guy,  Louis  Haupt, 
Abraham  Stern,  1904 ;  Richard  H.  Adams,  Joseph 
N.  Francolini,  Nicholas  J.  Barrett,  L.  A.  Roden- 
stein,  1905;  Arnold  W.  Bninner,  John  P.  Kelly, 
Algernon  S.  Frissell,  Robert  L.  Harrison,  1906; 
William  Lummis,  Henry  A.  Rogers,  Edward  Van 
Ingen,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  1907..  Brooklyn,  four- 
teen members — ^John  Greene,  George  D.  Hamlin, 
Albert  G.  McDonald,  1903;  John  C.  Kelley, 
George  W.  Schaedle,  George  W.  Wingate,  1904; 
Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Nathan  B.  Jonas,  Adolph 
Kiendl,  1905;  Frank  Harvey  Field,  William 
Harkness,  Michael  J.  Kennedy,  1906;  Frank  L. 
Babbott,  James  Weir,  Jr.,  1907.  The  Bronx,  four 
members — F.  W.  Jackson,  1903;  John  J.  Barry, 
1905;  T.  E.  Thompson,  1906;  Frank  D.  Wilsey, 
1907-  Queens,  four  members — Geo.  E.  .Payne, 
1903 ;  G.  A.  Van  den  Hoff,  1905 ;  Alrick  N.  Man, 
1906;  E.  V.  W.  Rossiter,  1907.  Richmond,  two 
members — Charles  R.  Ingalls,  1904;  Samuel  M. 
Dix,  1907. — What  is  known  as  the  "Principals' 
Quiz,"  an  informal  organization  of  the  younger 
school-men,  has  been  established.  There  are  no 
ofiScers  connected  with  this  association.  Meetings 
are  called,  and  the  school-men  get  together  to 
discuss  various  school  problems. — There  is  a 
movement  on  foot,  started  by  the  Graduates* 
Dinner  Club,  of  school  No.  Tjy  to  unite  in  an 


association  the  Alumni  members  of  New  York 
schools.  The  object  is  to  gain  larger  representa- 
tion on  the  school  board,  and  thus  better  the 
school  system. — The  formal  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  president  of  Columbia 
University  will  be  held  some  time  in  the  spring. 
Am  elaborate  program  will  be  given. — The  new 
Board  of  Education  held  its  first  meeting  and 
elected  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  of  Manhattan, 
president,  and  Frank  ^.  Babbott,  of  Brooklyn, 
vice-president.  An  executive  committee  was 
elected  as  follows:  Algernon  S.  Frissell,  Charles 
L.  Guy,  Robert  L.  Harrison,  William  Lummis, 
Jacob  W.  Mack,  Henry  A.  Rogers  and  Abraham 
Stern,  of  Manhattan;  Frank  L.  Babbott,  John 
Greene,  William  Harkness.  Albert  G.  McDonald 
and  General  George  W.  Wingate,  of  Brooklyn; 
Edward  V.  W.  Rossiter,  of  Queens;  John  J. 
Barry,  of  The  Bronx,  and  Samuel  M.  Dix,  of 
Richmond.  Four  associate  superintendents  were 
elected,  as  follows:  Albert  P.  Marble,  Thomas  S. 
O'Brien,  George  S.  Davis  and  Algernon  S.  Higgiins. 

Manhattan. — Exercises  were  held  recently  in 
memory  of  former  principal,  George  W.  Harrison, 
of  school  No.  40.  Principal  Harrison  had  been 
connected  with  the  schools  of  New  York  city  for 
forty-nine  years. — Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  German. — 
The  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Association 
of  Graduates  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
Schools  was  held  recently.  Supt.  Charles  Skin- 
ner was  upon  the  program, 

Brooklyn. — A  determined  effort  upon  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities  of  Bfooklyn  was  made 
to  defer  the  time  for  the  new  charter  to  go  into 
effect.  The  people  of  Brooklyn  are  yet  deter- 
mined to  obtain  home  rule  in  the  matter  of  man- 
aging their  public  school  system.  The  scheme 
has  failed,  however. — Prin.  Charles  S.  Hartwell, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School,  is  the  pro- 
moter of  a  movement  to  organize  an  interscho- 
lastic  debating  association  among  the  schools  of 
New  York  city. — The  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation are  discussing  the  matter  of  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  late  Edward  G.  Ward. — It  is  claimed 
that  school  No.  43  is  the  largest  school  in  the 
world.  Dr.  C.  D.  Raine  is  principal,  and  the 
number  enrolled  reaches  3,800. — Calvin  Patterson, 
principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  long 
associated  with  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
died  January  28.  He  was  at  one  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brooklyn  public  school  system. — 
There  was  a  dinner  given  in  the  Clarendon  hotel, 
where  Associate  Superintendent  Edward  B.  Shal- 
low, in  charge  of  the  free  lectures,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  School  Board,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  of  the  lecturers  and  directors. 
There  were  175  men  and  women  present.  Besides 
Mr.  Shallow,  the  guests  included  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Leipziger,  supervisor  of  the  free  lectures  in  Man- 
hattan ;  Pres.  Charles  E.  Robertson,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn School  Board;  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hunt,  chair- 
man; Dr.  John  Harrigan,  John  R.  Thompson  and 
Johfn  T.  Breen,  of  the  lecture  committee  of  the 
board.  Pres.  Miles  O'Brien,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  invited  and  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  sent  word  that  he  could  not  come. 
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School  Legislation 

The  Fowler  bill,  which  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State  to  the 
schools,  passed  the  Assembly  without  amendment. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill, 
amending  it,  to  give  districts  of  less  than  $40,000 
assessed  valuation  $150  for  one  teacher,  and  dis- 
tricts of  $40,000  valuation  or  above  $125  for  one 
teacher.  The  text  of  the  original  bill  is  as  follows : 

An  Act 

To  amend  section  six  of  article  one  of  title  two 
of  chapter  five  hundred  fifty-six  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  act 
to  revise,  amend  and  consolidate  the  general 
code  relating  to  public  instruction"  relative  to 
the  distributive  portion  of  each  district  quota. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  i.  Section  six  of  article  one  of  title 
two  of  chapter  five  hundred  fifty-six  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  act 
to  revise,  amend  and  consolidate  the  general  code 
relating  to  public  instruction"  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  6.  He  shall  apportion  one  part  of  such  re- 
mainder equally  among  the  school  districts  and 
cities  from  which  reports  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  law,  as  follows :  Making 
the  distributive  portion  of  each  district  quota  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  To  entitle  a  dis- 
trict to  a  distributive  portion  or  district  quota, 
a  qualified  teacher,  or  successive  qualified  teach- 
ers, must  have  actually  taught  the  common 
school  of  the  district  for  at  least  the  term  of 
time  hereinafter  mentioned,  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding school  year.  For  eyery_  additional  qual- 
ified teacher  and  successors  who  shall  have  actu- 
ally taught  in  said  school  during  the  whole  of 
said  term,  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  [another 
distributive  quota;]  an  additional  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  but  pupils  employed  as  monitors, 
or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  deemed  teachers.  The 
aforementioned  term,  during  every  school  year, 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school, 
inclusive  of  legal  holidays  that  may  occur  during 
the  term  of  said  schools,  and  exclusive  of  Satur- 
days. No  Saturday  shall  be  counted  as  part  of 
said  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school,  and 
no  school  shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal  holiday. 
A  deficiency  not  exceeding  three  weeks  during  any 
school  year,  caused  by  a  teacher's  attendance  upon 
a  teachers'  institute  within  the  county,,  shall  be  ex- 
cused by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Speaker  S.  Fred  Nixon  took  the  floor  to  answer 
some  who  had  criticized  the  measure  through  the 
newspaoers.  His  speech  was  earnest  and  to  the 
point.  He  showed  very  clearly  how  oppressive 
the  burden  of  taxatioai  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  had  become  in  the  weak  districts,  and 
gave  some  figures  and  comparisons  that  were  as 
startling  as  they  were  convincing. 

To  obtain  half- fare  rates  on  street  cars  for 
school  children  in  riding  to  and  from  school  is 
the  purpose  of  a  bill  introduced  bv  Mr.  Prince 
in    the    Assembly.    The   tickets    are    to   be    sold 


in  lots  of  ten  each  axid  are  to  be  accepted 
by  the  companies  on  days  that  schools  are  in 
session.  The  penalty  for  violating  the  act  is  a 
fine  of  $25. 


Hs^notic  Infhience  of  the  Cfai&ese 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  partition  of 
China  can  be  more  than  temporary.  While 
present  conditions  prevail  the  several  spheres 
of  influence  would  doubtless  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  powers  claiming  them.  China  has  often 
been  invaded  before,  but  her  invaders  have 
been  absorbed  and  lost.  Conquering  hordes 
have  set  up  dynasties,  but  the  peculiar  hyp- 
notic, amalgamating  propensity  of  the  Chinese 
people  has  destroyed  their  identity,  and  they 
exist  to-day  only  as  a  strain  in  the  Chinese 
blood,  and  stich,  the  Chinese  predict,  will  be 
the  fate  of  modern  invaders. — From  No.  28 
of  the  New  York  Central's  "Four  Track 
Series." 

No.  28  of  the  "Four  Track  Series"  will  be 
sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  in  postage,  by  George  H.  Dan- 
iels, General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

National  Educational  Association 

Chicago,  February  25th  to  27th.  Reduced  rates 
will  be  granted  for  this  meeting  by  the 

Wabash  Railroad 

Parties  wishing  to  attend  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  select  the  Wabash  R.R.  for  this  trip. 
Rates  are  lower  than  via  any  other  line.  Four 
solid  vestibuled  trains  daily  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago. 

By  taking  the  Continental  Limited  train,  which 
leaves  New  York  City  daily,  2 145  p.  m.,  via  Al- 
bany, Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  no  change  of 
cars  ,is  necessary,  as  this  is  a  solid  vestibuled 
train  to  Chicago. 

Full  information  and  sleeping  car  reservations 
made  by  addressing, 

James  Gass, 
New  York  State  Pass,  Agt., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
R.  J.  Kelley, 
General  Agt.,  Pass.  Dept., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Aboard  for  Chicago! 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  notice  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
in  another  column.  This  railway  furnishes  un- 
excelled service,  and  should  receive  a  patronage 
from  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A  at 
Chicago. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

H£LD 

Thartday  and  Friday,  January  9  and  10,  1903 


Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it  unless  otherwise  specified, 

ARITHMETIC 

Questions 

1.  a)  Express  in  the  form  of  a  couplet  in  its 

lowest  integral  terms  the  ratio  of  3  in.  to 
2  rds.  b)  Write  as  a  decimal  fraction  }i 
per  cent,  c)  Write  in  Arabic  notation  two 
million  three  hundred  and  four  hundred- 
thousandths,  d)  Write  in  Roman  notation 
1902. 

2.  a)  Using  a  short  process,   multiply  246  by 

33H-  ^)  Using  a  short  process  divide  864 
by  16%. 

3.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  containing 

20  acres  is  twice  its  breadth.  Find  the 
dimensions  of  the  field. 

4.  A  commission  merchant  remits  $532  as  the 

proceeds  of  a  sale  of  200  barrels  of  apples, 
his  commission  being  5%.  At  what  price 
per  barrel  were  they  sold? 

5.  A  boy  spent  ^A  of  bis  money,  lost  J4  of  what 

be  had  left,  and  gave  away  |  of  what  still 
remained;  he  then  had  50  cents.  What 
had  he  at  first? 

6.  A  ma;n    purchased    through    his    broker  20 

shares  N.  Y.  Central  stock  at  162$^,  com- 
mission }i% ;  the  stock  pays  6%  dividend. 
Find  cost  of  stock,  amount  of  dividend, 
and  rate  of  income  on  the  investment 

7.  What  principal  at  ilnterest  at  5%  per  annum 

for  3  yrs.  6  nL  9  da.  will  amount  to  $705.75  ? 

8.  How  many  pounds  of  tin  in  400  pounds  of 

gun-metal  composed  of  one  part  tin  and 

SH  parts  copper? 
9-  (59946  +  123  +  1.049  +  .00912  +  60.003  + 

78649)  —  (600—  .0004)  =  ? 
10.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  loss  on  a  bill  of  goods 

bought  for  $132  and  sold  for  $98.50? 


Answers 

1.  1:132.     .00375.     2,000,300.00004. 

2.  3)246.00  864 
6 


MCMII. 


82.00 

3.  40x80  rds. 

4.  $2.80. 

5.  $1.20. 

6.  $3^55.    $120. 

7.  $600. 

8.  59.259+. 

9.  138,179.06152. 

10.  25+%. 


51.84 


.0368+. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Questions 

1.  If  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  were  40. 

degrees  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  what  would  be  the  width  of  the 
Torrid  zone? 

2.  a)  What  is  the  leading  product  of  the  Philip- 

pine islands?  b)  Name  four  other  im- 
poYtajnt  products. 

3.  What  port  of  South  America  would  a  ship 

enter  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  a)  tallow  and 
hides;  b)  guano;  c)  niter;  d)  rubber;  e) 
coffee  ? 

4.  Name  an  important  city  a)    in  the  Danube 

basin;  b)  on  the  Seine;  c)  om  the  Elbe; 
d)  on  the  Ganges ;  e)  on  the  Black  sea. 

5.  a)  Locate  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Asia. 

Name  a  river  rising  in  these  mountains- 
smd  emptying  into  the  b)    Pacific  ocean; 

c)  Arctic  ocean;  d)  Indian  ocean. 

6.  What  a)  state,  b)  lake,  c)  river,  d)  border- 

ing gulf,  of  Africa  is  crossed  by  the  equa- 
tor? 

7.  a)  Name  four  political  divisions  of  Australia. 

b)  Which  two  are  most  important? 

8.  Name  one  of  the  five  leading  states  in  the 

production  of  a)  coal;  b)  iron  ore;  c) 
gold;  d)  sheep;  e)  cotton  and  woolen 
goods. 

9.  In  what  river  system  is  a)  Lake  Champlain; 

b)    Chautauqua  lake;   c)    Mohawk  river; 

d)  Delaware  river? 

10.  Name  the  privinces  constituting  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

Answers 

1.  8o^ 

2.  a)  Tobacco,  hemp,  sugar  or  rice,  b)  Coffee, 
bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  spice,  iindigo,  maize, 
cotton. 

3.  a)  La  Plata,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo;  b) 
Callao  or  Valpariso;  c)  Callao,  Valpariso,  Iqui- 
que ;  d)  Para ;  e)  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro  and  Santos. 

4.  a)  Vienna;  b)  Paris;  c)  Hamburg  or  Dres- 
den; d)  Calcutta;  e)  Odessa. 

5.  a)  South-central  part  of  Asia;  b)  Hoango- 
Ho,  Yang-tze-Kiang,  Amoor,  Cambodia;  c)  Obi,^ 
Yenesei,  Lena;  d)  Ganj^es,  Indus,  Brahmaputra. 

6.  a)  Kongo  State;  b)  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza; 
c)  Kongo  river;  d)  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

7-  a)  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queeinsland, 
West  Australia,  South  Australia,  Northern  terri- 
tory: b)  Victoria,  New  South  Wales. 

8.  a)  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,. 
Ohio,  Alabama,  b)  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  c)  Colorado,. 
California,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nevada,  d) 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Ohio,  Idaho. 
e)  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,. 
New  Hampshire,  Pejnnsylvania. 

9.  a)  St.  Lawrence;  b)  Mississippi;  c)  Atlan- 
tic slope;  d)  Atlantic  slope. 

10.  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova- 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia. 
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ENGLISH   COMPOSITION 
Questions 
I.  a)  Define  theme,     b)   Select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  and  divide  it  into  para- 
graph   themes    preparatory   to   writing   a 
composition : 

The  Modern  Newspaper. 
America's  Growth. 
"Put  Yourself  in  his  Place." 
2-7.  Write    a    composition    from    th^    outline 
formed  in  answer  to  number  i,  b). 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points: 
i)  the  matter,  i.  e,,  the  thought  expressed;  2)  the 
correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used;  - 
3)    the   orthography,   punctuation,    division   into 
paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  a)  unity  in  a  oaragraph; 

b)  variety  in  a  paragraph? 

9.  Write   a   letter   to   a   friend,    acknowledging 

the  receipt  of  a  ChrisUuas  gift. 
10.  Give  one  rule  by  which  a) clearness;  b) unity; 

c)  strength  are  secured  in  a  sentence. 
(Give  the  rule  for  only  two  of  the  fore- 
going.) 

Answers 

I.  a)  A  theme  is  the  subject  or  topic  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  or  it  is  the  main  thought  running  through 
a  paragraph  or  composition,  b)  Answers  will 
vary. 

2-7  and  9  will  be  judged  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  three  points:  i)  the  matter,  i.e.,  the 
thought  expressed;  2)  the  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  language  used;  3)  the  orthography, 
punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capi- 
tals and  general  appearance. 

8.  a)  Unity  in  a  paragraph  means  that  the 
paragraph  has  but  a  single  theme;  all  the  sen- 
tences composing  the  paragraph  shall  relate  to 
this  one  subject  or  theme  which  they  illustrate, 
and  explain.  Every  sentence  must  be  closely 
related  to  the  one  which  precedes  or  which  fol- 
lows it.  b)  Variety  in  a  paragraph  means  that 
the  constituent  sentences  shall  differ  both  in 
length  and  in  structure.    The  most  effective  writ- 


ing requires  a  combination  of  long  and  short 
sentences,  the  one  giving  clearness  and  force,  tlie 
other  dignity  and  expressiveness. 

10.  a)  Observe  the  natural  order  of  words  in  an 
English  sentence.  Place  adverbs,  adjectives, 
phrases  or  clauses  near  the  words  they  are  m- 
tended  to  modify.  Avoid  the  ambiguous  use  oi 
pronouns,  b)  Avoid  changing  the  subject  Avoid 
using  relative  clauses  in  clauses  that  are  them- 
selves relative.  Avoid  long  parentheses  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  c)  Avoid  all  tmnecessaty 
words.  Place  the  most  important  words  in  the 
most  important  places.  Use  specific  rather  than 
general  words. 

DRAWING 
Questions 
[Note. — Use    compasses    for   drawing  circles. 
Take  measurements  from  ruler.    Th€  measure  of 
all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch,] 

1.  a)  Generally,  what  is  the  color  of  shadows 

cast  on  snow?     b)  Define  hue. 

2.  Draw  a  line  six  inches  long  and  divide  the 

same  into  five  equal  parts,  using  a  geo- 
metric process. 

3.  When  should  center  lines  be  introduced  in 

connection    with    working    drawings,  and 
projections? 
4  Read  the  projections  given,  a^id  sketch  in  per- 
spective to  represent  the  object  described. 

5.  Draw   freehand,  in  parallel  perspective,  two 

one-inch  cubes  placed  respectively  i"  and 
3"  to  the  left  of  the  C.  V.  with  the  lower 
front  base  lines  on  the  G.  L.  Space  be- 
tween E.  L.  and  G.  L.  i54". 

6.  Draw  in  masses  to  represent  the  color  values 

when  a  light-framed  picture  is  hung  against 
a  dark  wall. 

7.  a)  What  is  the  degree  of  the  visual  angle? 

b)  Explain  the  method  of  applying  the  plan 
to  illustrate  place  and  foreshortening  in 
the  picture. 
8-9.  Sketch  to  represemt  a  group,  consisting  of  a 
basket  turned  on  its  side,  two  flower  pots 
and  a  spade.  Show  light,  shade,  grotmd 
and  background. 
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(Goes  with  question  4) 
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la  Copy  sketch. 


'''-f.4fe\\y,5&^ 


Answers 

1.  a)  Blue,    b)  Any  color  produced  by  blending  two  positive  spectrum  colors. 

2.  (See  plate).     Ans.  will  vary,  ex.  given. 


.^/ 


3,  Projections  wherewi  curves  arc  considered 

4.  (Sec  plate).    Ans.  will  vary  in  position,  ex.  given. 


"j-S^ 


5.  (Sec  plate).    Ans.  will  not  vary. 


JB.ti. 


c,v. 
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6.  (See  plate).    Ans.  will  vary,  ex.  given. 


7.  a)  Sixty,  b)  By  swinging  the  plan  back 
and  same  assuming  a  horizontal  position,  view- 
ing same  through  the  P.  P.  The  appearance  of 
the  objects  suggests  contractedness,  yet  the  rela- 
tive positions  and  proportionate  values  are  un- 
•changed.  In  demonstration,  the  method  followed 
is  that  of  connecting  all  limiting  points  in  the 
plan  to  the  G.  L.  by  perpendicular  lines,  thence 
to  C  V.  or  V.  P.,  third  transfer  plan  measure- 
ments to  G.  L. ;  from  this  point  of  transfer  on 
G.  L.  carry  a  line  to  M.  P.,  the  intersection  of 
line  carrying  to  V.  P.  and  measuring  line  will  be 
the  perspective  position  of  the  point  as  found  in 
the  plan.  This  plan  of  work  insures  correct  rela- 
tive perspective  measurements  for  all  objects  and 
the  foreshortening  of  same. 

8-g.  Ans.  will  vary   (see  plate  ex.) 


10.  Same  as  question 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
Questions 

1.  Describe  the  educational  work  of  the  Jesuits. 

2.  Give  two   recothmendations   included  in  the 

educational  system  of  Martin  Luther. 

3.  a)  Describe  the  Philanthropin.    b)  State  the 

difference  between  the  German  real-school 
and  gymnasium. 

4.  What  education  did  Locke  propose  a)  for  the 

sons  of  gentlemen?  b)  What  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor? 

5.  Give  two  educational  ideas  advocated  by  Mon- 

taigne. 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  woman  in  respect 

to  education  in  China,  India,  Egypt,  Rome? 

7.  Make  a  statement  showing  how  each  of  the 

following  has  been  connected  with  public 
education:  Gideon  Hawley,  Victor  M. 
Rice,  Henry  Barnard,  Edward  A.  Sheldon, 
William  T.  Harris.     (Answer  three.) 

8.  Who  is  generally  credited  with  first  bringing 

out  the  inductive  method  of  teaching?  Ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  that  system? 

9.  Mention,  the  characteristic  features  of  any  two 

of  the  following:    Gargantua,  EmiU,  Tht 
Scholemaster,  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  educa- 
tional work  of  Horace  Mann. 

Answers 

1.  The  Jesuits  originated  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  was  most  successful  during  the  x6th, 
17th*  and  i8th  centuries.  They  established  schools, 
colleges,  boarding  schools,  missions  and  univer- 
sities. They  sought  to  reach  only  the  youth  of 
the  influential  classes.  Their  teachers  were  care- 
fully trained.  The  work  began  with  boys  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  in  the  lower  gn^des  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  humanities;  while  in  the 
higher  grades  it  included  philosophy  and  theology. 
Memory  and  syllogistic  reasoning  were  the  facul- 
ties chiefly  exercised;  there  was  no  real  induction 
or  observation  of  nature.  In  1599  a  course  of 
study  called  the  ratio  studiorum  was  completed. 
This  afterward  was  the  guide  in  all  their  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Emulation  was  employed; 
students  were  encouraged  to  inform  against  each 
other;  discipline  was  mild. 

2.  Any  two  of  the  following:  i)  It  is  an  in- 
herent right  of  every  child  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  Ae 
means  for  it.  2)  Parents  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  attendance  should 
be  compulsory.  3)  Children  should  be  taught 
according  to  nature's  laws — Knowledge  of  the 
thing  must  precede  its  name.  4)  Teachers  must 
be  trained ;  they  must  be  of  high  moral  character. 
5)  Religion  is  the  foundation  of  education  6) 
Education  should  include  language,  history,  mcth- 
ematics,  and  also  physical  and  manual  training. 

3.  a)  It  was  an  institution  founded  by  Prince 
Leopold  of  Dessau  under  the  direction  of  Base- 
dow about  1774.  The  best  of  teachers  were  to  be 
employed,  the  best  appliances  used  and  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  founded  on  sense — ^perception. 
Teachers  were  at  liberty  to  work  out  their  own 
methods  and  they  were  in  communication  with 
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the  learned  men  of  Germany.  But  the  institute 
lasted  for  less  than  tw^ty  years  and  its  failure 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  purely  secular, 
too  many  subjects  were  included  in  the  course 
and  Basedow  himself  was  in  temperment  but 
poorly  qualified  to  lead  in  such  an  enterprise. 
b)  The  gymnasium  prepares  for  any  of  the  four 
faculties  of  the  university — ^theology,  medicine, 
law,  and  philosophy,  and  it  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  classics;  the  real-school  prepares  only 
for  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  it  emphasizes 
modern  languages  and  the  sciences. 

4.  a)  Reading,  writing,  drawing,  geography, 
the  lainguage  of  a  neighboring  country,  then  Latin, 
and  this  should  be  learned  by  use.  b)  Working 
schools  in  which  the  formation  of  steady  habits 
and  preparation  for  success  in  industrial  pursuits 
was  of  more  consideration  than  was  iintellectual 
training. 

5.  "The  purpose  of  education  is  the  training, 
not  of  a  grammarian,  or  a  logician,  but  of  a  com- 
plete gentl^ma»n."  "Not  the  mind  only,  but  the 
whole  man  is  to  be  educated.'*  a)  Punishment 
should  be  less  severe  than  was  customary,  school 
rooms  should  be  made  beautiful,  b)  The  train- 
ing of  the  senses  is  important,  c)  The  mother 
tongue,  then  a  foreign  tomgue  should  be  learned 
by  conversation.  No  education  of  women  was 
contemplated. 

6.  o)  China — education  neglected,  b)  India — 
excluded,  condition  worse  even  than  in  China. 
c)  Egypt — higher  position  than  in  China,  mistress 
of  the  home,  possessed  some  education,  assisted 
in  the  education  of  her  children,  d)  Rome — 
mother  was  honored,  girls  educated  in  household 
duties  only,  yet  women  had  more  privileges  tha,n 
ever  before. 

7.  a)  Hawley — first  superintendent  of  common 
schools  (1813-1821).  b)  Rice — first  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  (1854-1857,  1862- 
1868).  c)  Barnard,  first  Uiiited  States  commis- 
sioner of  education  (1867-1870)  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  state  superintendent  of 
common  schools  in  Contfiecticrt  (1849-1854),  com- 
missioner of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island  (1843- 
1849).  d)  Sheldon — ^principal  Oswego  normal 
school,  pioneer  in  "object  teaching"  im  America. 
/)  Harris — ^present  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  author  and  editor  of  many  valuable 
works  on  education. 

8.  a)  Francis  Bacofli  (1561-1626).  b)  That 
system  that  begins  with  the  particular,  concrete 
or  thing  near  and  proceeds  to  the  general,  ab- 
stract or  remote. 

9.  Any  two  of  the  following:  i)  Gargantua — 
ridicules  scholastic  methods  in  vogue  and  shows 
the  advBi  tage  of  developing  the  intelligence  over 
cultivating  merely  the  memory.  2)  Emile — ^physi- 
cal education  begins  at  birth,  the  senses  should 
be  carefully  trained,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  the 
child  should  learn  the  physical  sciences  by  obser- 
vation, little  attention  should  be  given  to  read- 
ing; at  fifteen  he  should  learn  his  social  duties 
and  at  eighteen  the  religious  emotions  should  be 
cultivated.  3)  Scholemaster  —  Advocates  the 
method  of  double  translation  in  learning  a  for- 
eign language,  4)  Institutes  of  Oratory — Oratory 
is  the  climax  of  education,  but  true  oratory  con- 
ceals itself — no  corporal  punishment — amusements 


turned  to  accoimt — ^teachers  of  good  character — 
individuality  of  the  child  should  be  studied — pub- 
lic schools  are  preferable  to  private  ones. 

10.  (179^1859)  Graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, admitted  to  the  bar,  served  in  Massachusetts 
legislature  and  in  congress,  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts state  board  of  education,  developed  the 
common  schools,  his  Annual  Report  did  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  education,  he  was  iostrumenT 
tal  in  establishing  normal  schools.  He  advocated 
the  idea  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tion, he  was  president  of  Antioch  College  from 
1853  to  1859. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions 

1.  What  is  a)  the  sclerotic  coat;  b)  the  choroid; 

c)  the  retina? 

2.  Explain  how  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 

maintained. 

3.  Locate  a)  the  biceps  muscle;  b)  the  triceps 

muscle,    c)  Give  the  use  of  each. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  cerebrum. 

5.  Name  four  uses  of  the  skin. 

6.  Locate  a)   the  aorta;  b)   the  jtigular  veins; 

c)  the  portal  vein ;  rf)  the  pulmonary  artery. 

7.  Name  four  inorganic  substances  that  are  con- 

stituents of  the  body. 

8.  a)  In  what  respect  are  all  alcoholic  liqaor» 

alike?    b)  In  what  respects  do  they  differ? 

9.  What  fluid  in  the  body  has  chiefly  to  do  with 

the   digestion   of  a)    fats;   b)    starch;   c) 
albumen  ? 
10.  Mention  three  ways  m  which  the  eye  is  pro- 
tected. 

Answers 

1.  o)  The  sclerotic  coat  is  the  outer  membrane 
of  the  eyeball ;  6)  the  choroid  is  the  second,  or 
middle  coat  of  the  eye;  c)  the  retina  is  the  inner- 
most coat  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  vital  part  of  the  tissues,  built  up  from 
the  food,  is  oxidized  by  mea<ns  of  the  oxygen 
carried  by  the  arterial  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  waste  caused  by  oxidation  must  be 
repaired  by  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  The 
normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  preserved  by 
the  action  of  the  perspiratory  glands,  by  suitable 
clothing,  by  shelter,  and  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  earen. 

S.  a)  The  biceps,  situated  on  the  amterior  sur- 
face of  the  arm,  arises  from  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius ;  b)  the  triceps  is  situated 
upon  the  posterior  side  of  the  humerus  and  is 
attached  to  the  ulna,  c)  The  biceps  muscle  is  a 
flexor  of  the  forearm;  the  triceps  muscle  is  the 
extensor  of  the  forearm. 

4.  The  cerebrum  is  almost  completely  bisected 
by  a  fissure  running  through  it  lengthwise,  into 
two  equal  parts  called  hemispheres.  Both  hemi- 
spheres are  everywhere  marked  on  their  outer 
surfaces  with  irregular  grooves,  or  convolutions, 
and  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  gray  matter,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  nerve-cells.  The  interior  of  the 
brain  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  white  sub- 
stance, or  tfierve -fibres.  These  fibres  terminate  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  and  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  brain. 
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5.  The  skin  protects  the  external  surface  of  the 
body;  it  is  an  organ  of  sensation,  of  excretion,  of 
absorption,  and  an  accessory  organ  of  breathing. 

6.  a)  The  aorta  is  the  large  artery  which  com- 
mences at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  and, 
after  ascending  for  a  short  distance,  arches  back- 
ward to  the  left  side,  the  passes  down  along  the 
vertebral  column ;  b)  the  large  veins  in  the  neck 
which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  face; 
c)  the  large  vein  which  carries  the  blood  from 
the  digestive  organs  to  the  liver;  d)  the  artery 
which  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  to  the  lungs. 

7.  Water,  salt,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  phosphorus 
and  potash. 

8.  a)  If  taken  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  all 
alcoholic  drinks  intoxicate,  produce  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  phyisical  organism,  and  create  an 
appetite  or  craving  for  more  alcohol,  b)  Some 
are  the  products  of  fermentation,  and  some,  of 
distillation.  They  also  differ  in  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain. 

9.  a)  Pancreatic  juice;  b)  pancreatic  juice;  c) 
gastric  juice. 

10.  The  eycfball  rests  m  a  socket  called  the 
orbit.  This  socket  is  formed  by  parts  of  various 
bones  of  the  head  and  face  and  is  padded  with 
cushions  of  fat.  The  eye  is  also  protected  by  Uie 
eyebrows,  eyelids,  eyelashes,  and  lachrymal  fluid. 

GRAMMAR 
Questions 

1  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  celebrated,  in- 

2  deed,  with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but 

3  they  were  without  joy;   for  such  already  was 

4  the  glory  of  the  British  navy,  through  Nel- 

5  son's  surpassing  genius,  that  it  scarcely  seemed 

6  to  receive  any  addition  from  the  most  signal 

7  victory  that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the  seas; 

8  and  the  destruction  of  this  mighty  fleet,  by 

9  which   all   the   maritime   schemes   of   France 

10  were  totally  frustrated,  hardly  appeared  to  add 

11  to  our  security  or  strength;  for,  while  Nelson 

12  was  living  to  watch  the  combined  squadrons 

13  of  the  enemy,  we  felt  ourselves  as  secure  as 

14  now,  when  they  were  no  lopger  in  existence. 

Robert  Southey. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  arc  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  a)  subicct  clauses;  b)  objective  clauses; 
c)   adjective  clauses;  d)   adverbial  cUuscs. 

s  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  lU  unmodified  sub 
ject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  ol 
speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  Uke  manner  state  the 
character  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective 
adverbial,  etc.  ...        •«  j.^ 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modine< 
of  that  verb.  ,  *.i.     r  n      • 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  tpllowing 
order:  class,  person,  number,  aender,  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give 
unly  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive 
and  intransitive.  A,  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the 
active  or  passive  voice. 


8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order: 
principal  parts,  regular  or  irregidar,  transitive  or  intraasi' 
tive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number^  agreement;  give 
the  special  use  ox  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1-2,  Classify  ten  clauses  as  principal,  adjective, 
or  adverbial. 

3.  Define  a)    regular    verb;    b)    passive    verb. 

Select  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Select  five  adverbial  and  five  adjective  phrases. 

5.  Select  three  infinitives  and  give  the  syntax  of 

each. 

6.  Select  all  words  which  connect     lauses  and 

state  to  what  part  of  speech  each  belongs. 
(State  the  line  in  which  each  is  found). 

7.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing belongs:  a)  indeed  (line  1-2);  b) 
such  (line  3)  ;  c)  as  (the  first  o©e,  line  13) ; 
d)  British  (line  4)  ;  e)  longer  (line  14). 

8.  Give  an  example  in  a  sentence  of  an  apposi- 

tive  which  is  a)  a  noun;  b)  a  pronotm; 
c)  2L  clause;  d)  am  infinitive. 

9.  Give  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb 

go    in   the   present   tense   of   all   possible 
modes. 
10.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  nouns  in  the  following 
sentence :  "The  rain  over,  we  ventured  out" 
"Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once 


Answers 

1-2.  Principal — victory  was  celebrated;  they 
were  without  joy.  Adjective — that  was  achieved; 
schemes  were  frustrated.  Adverbial — such  was 
the  glory;  it  seemed  to  receive;  destruction  ap- 
peared to  add;  we  felt  ourselves;  Nelson  was 
living;  as  (we  feel,  understood)  now;  they  were 
in  existence. 

3.  a)  A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  (perfect)  narticiplc  by  adding  ed 
to  the  present :  was  celebrated,  6)  A  verb  in  the 
passive  voice  shows  that  the  subject  names  the 
thing  acted  upon:  was  celebrated. 

4.  Adverbial — with  forms,  through  genius,  from 
victory,  upon  seas,  by  which.  Adjective — of  Tra- 
falgar, of  rejoicing,  of  navy,  of  fleet,  of  France 

5.  To  receive  modifies  seemed ;  to  add  modifies 
appeared;  to  watch  modifies  was  living. 

6.  But  (line  2)  conjunction  (co-ordinate);  for 
(line  3)  conjunction  (sub-ordinate)  ;  that  (line 
5)  conjumction  (sub-ordinate) ;  that  (line  7) 
pronoun  (relative) ;  and  (line  8)  conjunc- 
tion (co-ordinate)  ;  which  (line  9)  pronoun 
(relative)  ;  for  (line  11)  conjunction  (sub- 
ordinate) ;  while  (lime  11)  adverb  (conjunctive); 
as  (line  13,  second  one)  adverb  (conjunctive); 
when   (line  14)   adverb   (conjunctive). 

7.  a)  adverb;  b)  adjective;  c)  adverb;  d)  ad- 
jective; e)  adverb. 

8.  a)  Longfellow,  the  poet,  was  much  beloved 
b)  He,  himself,  shall  judge,  c)  The  news  tM 
our  troops  were  victorious  cheered  all  hearts,  d) 
It  is  your .  duty  to  obey  the  rules  (In  appos. 
with  it,) 

9.  Indicative,  thou  goest ;  potential,  thou  mayst 
go;  subjunctive,  if  thou  go;'  imperative,  go  thou. 
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10.  Rain  is  nominative  case,  used  independ- 
ently; crags  and  peaks  are  nominative,  used  in, 
address;  captain  is  nominative,  used  as  attribute 
complement. 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

Questions 

I.  Name  a  state  educational  association  which 
held  its  annual  meeting  within  the  past 
month  and  state  where  such  meeting  was 
held. 
2-3,  State  the  substance  of  three  important  topics 
discussed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
annual  message  to  congress. 
4-5.  State  the  substance  of  three  important  topics 
discussed  by  Governor  Odell  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  state  legislature. 

6.  State  in  general  terms  the  report  of  the  Schley 

court  of  inquiry. 

7.  Two  members  of  the  president's  cabinet  have 

recently  resigned.  State  a)  the  positions 
which  they  vacated,  and  b)  the  names  of 
their  successors. 

8.  State  a)   with  what  country  our  government 

has  recently  made  an  important  treaty;  b) 
the  purpose  of  that  treaty. 

9.  Make  a  statement  of  current  interest  in  rela- 

tion to  any  three  of  the  following :  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Count  Ito,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Kate 
Greenaway,  General  Botha,  Lord  Paunce- 
fote. 
10.  a)  When  did  the  state  legislature  meet  in 
annual  session?  b)  Who  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  assembly? 

Answers 

I.  a)  Association  of  grammar  school  principals, 
associated  academic  principals,  training  teachers' 
conference.  New  York  state  science  teachers' 
association,     b)   Syracuse. 

2-3.  On  the  subject  of  corporations  and  trusts, 
the  president  points  out  that  the  creatioin  of  great 
corporate  fortunes  has  not  been  due  to  the  tariff 
nor  to  any  other  governmental  action,  but  to 
natural  causes  in  the  business  world,  operating 
in  other  countries  as  they  operate  in  our  own. 
He  holds  that  the  first  essential  in  determining 
how  to  deal  with  great  industrial  combinations  is 
publicity.  The  president  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  commerce  and  industries, 
to  be  represented  in  the  cabinet  by  a  secretary, 
who  shall  deal  with  commerce  in  its  broadest 
sense.  In  discussing  labor  questions  the  presi- 
dent savs  he  regards  it  as  necessary  to  re-enact 
immediately  the  law  excluding  Chinese  laborers, 
and  strengthen  it  in  order  to  make  its  enforce- 
ment entirely  effective.  (Other  answers  ac- 
cepted). 

4-5.  Governor  Odell  criticises  certain  features 
of  the  management  of  the  state's  charitable,  in- 
sane and  correctional  institutions,  and  points  out 
wherein  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  should 
be  reduced. 

In  discussing  the  canal  question  the  governor 
recommends  the  submission  of  two  propositions 
to   the  people  for  their  decision:    First,  the  en- 


largement of  the  locks;  second,  that  the  canal 
be  deepened  to  nine  feet  on  such  portions  as  are 
now  less  than  that  depth. 

In  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  mortgages,  he 
suggests  that  a  tax  of  five  mills  be  levied  upon 
mortgages  when  recorded,  the  mortgages,  after 
the  payment  of  one  such  tax,  to  be  freed  from  all 
other  levies  except  the  transfer  tax.  (Other 
answers  accepted). 

6.  Secretary  Long  promulgated  two  reports. 
The  majority  report  censures  Admiral  Schley, 
while  Admiral  Dewey,  in  a  minority  report,  sus- 
tains Admiral  Schley  in  several  particulars. 

7.  a)  Secretary  of  the  treasury  and  postmaster- 
general;  b)  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Henry 
C.  Payine,  of  Wisconsin,  postmaster-general. 

8.  a)  Great  Britain;  b)  to  define  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  Nicaragua  canal. 

9!  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  died  last  November, 
was  a  distinguished  Chinese  statesman.  Durvig 
the  late  rebellion  in  China,  the  Emperor  issued 
an  edict  conferring  upon  him  absolute  authority 
to  negotiate  with  the  Powers  for  peace  and  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion. 

Count  Ito,  Japan's  greatest  statesman,  has  re- 
cently visited  this  country,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
men  upon  whom  Yale  University  conferred  a 
degree  on  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centennial  cele- 
bration. 

Cecil  Rhodes  is  interested  in  several  great 
enterprises  in  South  Africa,  particularly  the  pro- 
jected railroad  from  "the  Cape  to  Cairo." 

Kate  Greenaway,  an  Englishwoman,  who  died 
November  8,  was  famous  for  her  ability  as  an 
illustrator  of  children's  books,  and  she  was,  as 
well,  an  arbiter  of  children's  fashions. 

General  Botha  is  the  leader  of  the  Boers  in 
their  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Pauncefote  recently  signed  for  Great 
Britain  the  new  treaty  relating  to  the  proposed 
Isthmian  ca«ial. 

10.  a)  January  i,  1902.  b)  Hon.  S.  Frederick 
Nixon. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Questions 

1.  Name  three  county  officers  who  may  be  re- 

moved by  the  governor. 

2.  a)   In  what  instrument  are  the  powers  of  a 

city  defined?    b)  How  does  the  city  obtain 
this  instrumeint? 

3.  By  what  authority  is  war  declared? 

4.  What  determines  the  number  of  presidential 

electors  to  which  each  state  is  entitled? 

5.  a)   Name  three  courts  of  this  state;  b)  state 

whether  the  jurisdiction  of  each  is  original 
or  appellate,  or  both. 

6.  Give  the  powers  in  impeachment  cases  a)  of 

the  United  States  senate;  b)  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

7.  In   the   lower   house  of  congress,   how   is   a 

vacancy  in  the  representation  of  any  state 
filled? 
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8.  Name  two  sources  of  revenue  to  a)  the  state 

government;  b)  United  States  governn^ent 

9.  a)  Name  a  town  officer  whose  term  of  office 

is   four  years,     b)    Give   three   important 
duties  he  is  required  to  perform. 
10.  Give  two  duties  of  the  a)  sheriff;  b)  county 
treasurer. 

Answers 

1.  Sheriff,  county  clerk,  district  attorney,  regis- 
trar. 

2.  a)  City  charter,  b)  By  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature. 

3.  Congress. 

4.  The  United  States  constitution  provides  that 
each  state  shall  have  as  many  electors  as  it  has 
senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

5.  a)  Justice  court,  county  court,  surrogate*? 
court,  supreme  court,  appellate  division  of 
supreme  court,  court  of  appeals,  b)  All  of  these 
courts  except  appellate  division  of  supreme  court 
and  court  of  appeals  have  original  jurisJ'a«on. 
All  of  these  courts  except  justice's  court  and 
surrogate's  court  have  appellate  jurisdiction. 

6.  o)  The  United  States  senate  has  .^ole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments.  0)  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives has  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

7.  The  governor  of  the  state  in  which  such 
vacancy  occurs,  orders  a  special  election  for  the 
district  in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

8.  Tax  on  corporations;  tax  on  trsunsfers; 
license  fees  for  sale  of  liquors:  tax  on  organiza- 
tions for  corporations;  fees  of  public  officers; 
from  banks,  insurance  compsinies  and  railroads, 
for  expense  of  bank  department,  insurance  de- 
partment and  railroad  commission.  (Several 
other  minor  sources  may  be  named),  b)  Duties 
and  excises. 

9.  a)  Justice  of  the  peace,  b)  He  is  a  member 
of  the  town  board,  he  is  a  member  of  the  town 
board  of  health,  he  may  try  civil  cases  in  which 
the  amount  claimed  is  not  more  thaii  $200,  he 
may  investigate  cases  in  which  persons  are 
charged  with  committing  crimes  and  if  sufficient 
evidence  is  obtained,  commit  such  persons  in 
default  of  bail  to  await  action  of  the  gramd  jury, 
he  may  try  persons  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted some  of  the  minor  crimes. 

10.  a)  Appoints  deputy  sheriffs  and  other 
sheriffs.  He  has  charge  of  the  county  jail  and 
prisoners  committed  thereto.  He  notifies  jurors 
properly  drawn  to  attend  courts  in  and  for  the 
county.  He  must  serve  all  orders,  mandates  and 
papers  as  required  by  law.  b)  He  is  the  execu- 
tive of  the  funds  of  the  county.  He  must  report 
annually  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  he 
must  report  annually  to  the  state  comptroller,  he 
must  pay  to  the  state  treasurer  moneys  due  the 
state.  He  receives  the  school  money  due  his 
county  from  the  state,  pays  the  same  to  the 
several  supervisors  in  the  various  towns  of  the 
county. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Questions 

I.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  a 
school  meeting  as  to  a)  age,  b)  residence  in 
the  district,  c)  citizenship? 


2.  How  much  of  the  text-book  in  physiology  and 

hygiene  shall  be  given  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics a)  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school,  b)  in  high  schools? 

3.  By  whom   are   attendance   officers   appointed 

a)  in  cities,  b)  in  union  free  schools,  c)  in 
towns  ? 

4.  What  sum  of  money  may  a  school  commis- 

sioner order  trustees  to  expend  in  a)  alter- 
ations or  repairs  on  the  school  building  or 
outbuildings,  b)  abating  a^y  nuisance  on 
the  school  premises? 

5.  a)   When  does  Arbor  day  occur?     b)  What 

exercises  shall  be  observed  on  Arbor  day 
by  the  school  children? 

6.  a)    How    many    inspectors    of    election    arc 

chosen  at  a  common  school  district  meet- 
ing; b)  what  are  the  duties  of  the  inspec- 
tors ? 

7.  How  are  library  moneys  apportioned  to  the 

the  school  districts? 

8.  When  one  district  contracts  with  another  for 

the  instruction  of  its  children,  what  public 
money  does  a)  the  former  receive,  b)  the 
latter? 

9  Name  the  date  on  which  the  a)  school  year 
begins;   b)    school   year  ends;   c)   anpnal 
school  meeting  is  held. 
10.  What  is  the  provision  of  the  school  law  re- 
garding janitor's  work? 

Answers 

1.  a)  Twenty-one  years  of  age.  b)  Must  have 
resided  in  the  district  30  days  preceding  meeting. 
c)  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  Ujnited  States. 

2.  o)One  fifth  of  their  space,  b)  At  least  20 
pages. 

3.  a)  Board  of  education,  b)  Board  of  educa- 
tion,   c)  Town  board. 

4.  a)  $200.    b)  $25. 

5.  a)  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May. 
b)  Such  as  tend  to  encourage  the  planting,  pro- 
tection, and  preservation  of  trees  aod  shrubs,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted  to  accomplish   such  results. 

6.  a)  Two.  b)  Receive  the  votes  cast,  canvass 
and  announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting. 

7.  Each  district  is  to  receive  am  amount  equal 
to  that  raised  by  the  district  if  the  amount  appor- 
tioned the  county  is  sufficient.  If  the  amount 
apportioned  a  county  is  less  than  amount  raised 
by  the  districts  in  such  county,  then  the  amount 
to  each  district  shall  be  pro  rata  to  total  amount 
apportioned  county. 

8.  a)  One  quota  or  $100.  b)  The  attendance  of 
such  children  shall  be  counted  as  though  they 
resided  in  the  district  and  the  district  will  receive 
public  money  on  such  attendance. 

9.  a)  August  I.  b)  July  31.  c)  The  first  Tues- 
day ifn  August. 

10.  That  trustees  shall  provide  for  building 
fires,  cleaning  school  rooms,  and  for  janitor  work 
generally. 
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BOOK-KEEPING 

Questions 

[Note. — In  writing  this  paper  candidates  may 
use  cither  the  single  or  the  double  entry  system.] 
I.  Define:   a)    inventory;   b)    invoice;   c)    con- 
signment; d)  bank  discount 

MEMORANDA 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  igoi. 
Henry  Jones  and  James  Peters  have  this  day 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  furniture  business. 
The  mame  of  the  firm  is  Jones  &  Peters  and  the 
gains  and  losses  are  to  be  shared  equally. 

Henry  Jones  invests  merchandise,  per  inven- 
tory $3,954.  Store  fixtures  $620.  Cash  per  cash- 
book  $875. 

James  Peters  invests  cash  in  amount  equal  to 
Henry  Jones's  entire   investment,   which  is   de- 
posited in  the  First  National  Bank. 
Jan.  3.    Sold  J.  J.  Snow,  on  account,  i  dressing 
bureau,  $22;  i  couch,  $15;  6  dining  chairs  at 
$3;  I  hall  stand,  $24.     Paid  for  set  of  books 
and  stationery,  $10.80. 
Jan.  4.    Bought  of  Clark  &  Long,  on  account, 
merchandise,  per  invoice,  $3,759.25.     Received 
from  cash  sales,  $32.75. 
Jan.  5.    Paid  3  months  store  rent,  $120.    Sold  to 
John  Henderson,  on  his  note  for  30  days,  i  ex- 
tension dining  table,  $24;  6  kitchen  chairs  at 
75c. ;  I  book  case,  R.  W.,  $45 ;  i  hall  stand,  $18. 
Paid    per    check,   Clark    &    Long,    $3,000  on 
account.     Received    from  cash   sales,   $375.50' 
Paid  cartage,  $2.25.    Deposited  in  First  National 
Bamk,  $300. 
Jan.  7.    Sold  William  H.  Smith,  for  cash,  2  cup- 
board wash-stands  at  $6 ;  i  hat  rack,  $5 ;  i  din- 
ing table,  $17;  I  black  walnut  crib.  $6.     Sold 
Charles  A  Shepard  i  folding  bed   $80;  2  easy 
chairs  at  $12.50;  i  rocker,  $15;  upon  which  he 
paid  cash  $50.     Clark  &  Long  have  drawn  on 
us,  in  their  own  favor  at  3  days  sight,  for  bal- 
ance of  our  account,  $759.25 ;  accepted  the  same. 
Jan.  8.    Bought  of  George  Fisher  &  Co.,  mer- 
chandise, as  per  invoice,  $2,075;  gave  in  pay- 
ment our  check.    Received  for  cash  sales,  $784. 
Sold  to  bank  John  Henderson's  note  of  Jan.  5, 
6%  discount  with  our  ijndorsement. 
Jan.  9.    Paid  cash  for  delivery  horse  and  wagon, 
$250.     Paid  by  check,   as  per  our  acceptance 
Clark  &  Long's  draft  of  the  7th.    Received  for 
cash  sales,  $294. 
2-3.  Record  in  proper  books  the  above  mentioned 

memoranda. 
4-5.  Post  all  items   that   should  appear  in  the 
ledger. 
6.  Write  note  of  Jan.  5,  and  show  that  it  was 
negotiated. 

7.  Write  draft  of  Clark  &  Long,  and  show  firm's 

acceptance. 

8.  Write  the  check  by  which  the  draft  of  Clark 

&  Long  was  paid. 

9.  Make  for  William  H.  Smith  (transaction  of 

Jan.  7)    an  itemized  bill  and  receipt  the 
same  as  clerk  of  Jones  &  Peters. 


ID.  a)    Balance  cash-book,   b)    close  ledger  ac- 
counts. 

Answers 

I.  a)  A  list  of  goods  or  valuables  with  their 
estimated  worth.  The  annual  account  of  stock 
taken  in  any  business,  b)  An  itemized  statement 
of  goods  shipped  to  a  purchaser  with  prices  and 
charges,  c)  Goods  sent  to  a  consiognee  at  one 
time,  d)  A  deduction  made  for  the  payment  or 
purchase  of  a  note  before  it  is  due,  and  is  equal 
to  the  interest  from  the  time  of  discounting  to  the 
time  the  note  is  due. 


2-5. 


DAY-BOOK    JOURNAL 


Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1901. 
Henry  Jones  ajnd  James  Peters  have  this  day 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  furniture  business. 
The  name  of  the  firm  is  Jones  &  Peters.    Gains 
and  losses  are  to  be  shared  equally. 


iqoi 
Jan. 


MdBe.  per  inventory 

BxpenBe  (store  fixtures) . . 
Cash 

To  Henry  Jones 

Cash 

To  James  Peters 

First  National  Bank 

To  cash 

J.  J.  Snow 

ToMdse 

I  dressing  bureau $22.00 

I  couch 15.00 

6  dininsr  chairs  at  $3.oa . . .  18.00 

I  hall  stand 24.00 

Expense  (books  and  stationery) 

Cash 

Mdse.  (per  invoice) 

To  Clark  ft  Long 

Cash 

ToMdse 

Expense  (3  months*  store  rent) 

To  cash 

Bills  receivable  (John  Hender- 
son's note) 

ToMdse 

I  extension  dining  table. 

6  kitchen  chairs  at  .75 

t  book  case  R.  W , 

I  hall  stand , 

Clsrk  &  Long 

To  First  National  Bank .... 
Cash 

ToMdse 

Expense  (cartage) 

To  cash 

First  National  Bank 

To  cash 

Cash 

To  Mdse 

Charles  &  Shepard  

Cash 

ToMdse 

1  folding  bed $80.00 

2  easv  chairs  at  $12.50 25.00 

I  rocker    15.00 

Clark  ft  Long 

To  bills  pavable 

Mdse  (bo't  of  (reo  Fisher  &  Co. 
per  invoice) 

To  First  National  Bank .... 
Cash 

ToMdse 

First  National  Bank 

Discount 

To  bills  receivable 

Expense 

To  cash 

Bills  payable 

To  First  National  Bank .... 
Cash 

ToMdse 


$1i954 

00 

620 

no 

875 

00 

$5*449 

5449 

00 

5«449 

5440 

00 

St449 

79 

00 

79 

xo 

80 

XO 

3759 

25 

3.759 

3a 

75 

3a 

120 

00 

X80 

9» 

SO 

9> 

*» 

00 

4 

SO 

il 

00 

00 

3»«» 

00 

3»<»o 

375 

50 

375 

2 

as 

3 

300 

00 

300 

40 

or 

40 

70 

OC 

50 

OC 

120 

fS9 

'5 

759 

2075  00 

a,075 

784  00 

784 

91  09 

1*' 

91 

250  00 

250 

759  =5 

759 

294  00 

1 

a94 
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CASH  BOOK 


Dr.       Cr. 


190X 
Jan. 


To  Henry  Jones 

By  First  National  Bank  . 

To  James  Peters 

By  Expense 

ToMdse 

By  Expense 

ToMdse 

By  Expense 

ToMdse 

By  Bank 

ToMdse 

By  Expense 

ToMdse 

By  Balance 

ToMdse 


1375 

1 

to 

I5.449 

5)4' 9 

OC| 

10 

39 

75 

12 

375 

SO 

9 

40 

oc 

300 

SO 

00 

350 

784 

00 

i,76t 

7Q4 

03 

95 

l7»0oo 

$7iQOo 

80 


I90X 
Jan. 


zgoi 
Jan. 


1901 
Jan. 


igni 
Jan. 


LEDGER 

Dr.                              Hrnry  Jones                             Cr. 

»9o 

Jan. 

cTo  Bal.. 

Is,  449 

00 

li/OI 

Jan.     . 

By     in- 
vest- 
menr  . 

$5«'40 

rO 

Jambs  Peters 

}Vn. 

0 

To  Bal.. 

$5.«49 

00 

X9J1 
Jan.     i 

By    in- 
ve  St 
ment. . 

$5.44Q 

00 

MERCHANDISE 

7 

4 

h 

To   Hy. 

Jones  .. 
To  Clark 

&  Lonjc 
To  First 

Nat.  Bk. 

Is*  9!)  4 
3*759 
2,075 

0 

'5 
00 

1901 
Jan. 

3 

4 

5 

5 
7 

7 
8 
9 

By   J.  J. 
Snow.. 
By  cash. 
By    bills 
receiv'cJ 
By  cash. 

By  s'nd's 
By  cash. 

$79 

3- 

9X 
375 

40 
lao 
784 
204 

Cannot  balance— No  inventory  sT^ven. 
Expense 


X90I 

Jan. 

a 

3 
5 

5 
9 

ToHen'y 

Jones.. 

To  cash . 

»( 

4t 

♦6.0 
10 

lao 

2 
250 

00 
80 

CO 

35 
oc 

1901 
Jan 

9 

By  bal... 

$»»ooi 

OS 

_ 

$  »oo3 

OS 

_ 

$1,003 

^ 

J.  J.  Snow 


ilTomdse.l 


I     $7°|o 


1901 

Jan. 


olBybal.. 


I  $7o|oo 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK 


To  cash. 


To    bills 
rec. 


l5»449 
3CO 


$5,840 


1 001 
Jan. 


By  Clark 
&  Long 
Bymdse 
By  bills 
payabh 
By  bal... 


$1iOOe 
p,075 

759 
5 


I5.84C 


CLARK    ft    LONG 


To  First 
NatBk. 

To  bills 
payable 


$,^000 
7.9 


$3,7?C 


1901 
Jan. 


By  mdse, 


•3.759 


$',7«^o  as 


BILLS    RECEIVABLE 


IQOI 

Jan.  I  81  Tomdse.l 


$r.TlcO   I 


Tan.  '  H 


Bv  sund. 


!  $oi!,so 


CHARLES  A 

SHEPARD 

1901 
Ian. 

7 
9 

To  mdse. 
To  bal... 

•70 

00 

0^ 

rqoi 
Jan.     9 

BybaL..'        $70 

1      1 

-■0 

BILLS    PAYABLE 

1901 
Jan. 

9 

To  First 
Nat.  Bk 

•;«. 

»5 

1901    1 

J»n.  1  7 

1 

By  Clark       ' 
&  Long       $759 

•5 

DISCOUNT 

i9«i 
Jan. 

8 
_9 

To    bills 
rec.  ... 

To  bal... 

I 

4« 

■4'    . 

'1901 
Jan. 

1 

1 
9' By  bal..  1              41 

i 

'  :  1 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1901. 
6. 
Thirty   days   after   date   for   value   received  I 
promise  to  pay  Jones  &  Peters  or  order  ninety-one 
and  50-100  dollars. 

John  Henderson. 
Jones  &  Peters. 

BACK   OF   note. 

Accepted  Jan.  7,  190 1. 

Jones  &  Peters. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1901. 
7. 

At  three  days  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Qark 
&  Long  seven  hundred  fifty-nine  and  25-100 
dollars.  Clark  &  Long. 

To  Jones  &  Peters. 

Oneida,  N.  Y,,  Jan.  9,  igoi. 
8. 

First  National  Bank 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Clark  &  Lomg  seven  hun- 
dred fifty-nine  and  25-100  dollars. 
•    $759-25.  Jones  &  Peters. 

9.  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1901. 
William  H.  Smith, 

To  Jones  &  Peters,  Dr., 

2  cupboard  wash-stands  at  $6 $12.00 

I  hat  rack 5.00 

I    dining  table 17.00 

I  black  walnut  crib 6.00 

$40X)0 
Received  payment, 

Jones  &  Peters. 
per  J.  C.  S. 

10.  See  cash  book  and  ledger. 

PHYSICS 
Quesiions 

1.  a)  What  is  the  physical  Ainit  of  matter?    b) 

Give  an  accepted  definition  of  heat. 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  a)  the  poros- 

ity of  water;  b)  that  air  has  weight. 

3.  Explain  why  some  liquids  will  rise  in  capil- 

lary tubes  and  others  will  not. 
4.  Distinguish  between  the  process  of  anneal- 
ing and  tempering. 
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5.  Name  two  properties  of  liquids  which  make 

them  of  great  importance  in  mechanics. 

6.  Why   does  the   oilcloth   seem   colder  to   the 

touch  than  a  carpet  does  in  the  same  room  ? 

7.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  there  are  two  oppo- 

site kinds  of  electrification? 

8.  Why  can  sound  be  heard  more  distinctly  at 

a  distance  when  a  speaking  trumpet  is  used? 

9.  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  trajns- 

mission  of  heat  a)   by  convection;  b)   by 
conduction. 
10.  Explain  why  the  rainbow  is  circular. 

Anszvers 

1.  a)  The  molecule,  b)  A  mode  of  molecular 
motion. 

2.  a)  Fill  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  two-thirds 
full  or  water.  Carefully  pour  alcohol  upom  the 
water  until  the  tube  is  f'^11.  Tightly  close  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  and  invert  it  causing  the 
liquids  to  mix.  The  mixture  will  be  found  to 
occupy  less  space  than  the  liquids  before  mixture. 
b)  Exhaust  the  air  from  a  hollow  globe  of  glass 
or  metal  and  balance  it  accurately.  Admit  air 
and  it  will  descend  showiffig  that  air  has  weight. 

3.  For  a  given  liquid  in  contact  Svith  a  given 
solid  there  is  a  definite  angle  or  contact,  in  some 
cases  making  the  surface  of  the  liquid  concave 
in  some  cases  convex.  Every  liquid  behaves  as 
if  a  thin  film  forming  its  external  layer,  were  in 
a  state  of  tension  and  exerting  a  constant  effort 
to  contract,  reducing  the  surface  to  its  smallest 
area;  and  therefore  producing  a  force  directed 
toward  the  concave  side  of  the  superficial  film. 
Hence  when  the  surface  is  concave  there  is 
•capillary  elevation  when  the  surface  is  convex, 
depression.  Or,  when  the  force  of  adhesion  be- 
tween the  liquid  and  the  solid  is  greater  tham  the 
force  of  cohesion  in  the  liquid,  the  liquid  will 
rise.  When  cohesion  is  greater,  the  liquid  will 
fall. 

4.  Subjecting  a  substance  as  glass  or  metal,  to 
a  high  degree  of  heat  and  cooling  slowly  to  ren- 
der less  brittle  is  annealing.  Heating  a  metal, 
as  steel,  to  a  red  or  white  heat  and  cooling 
quickly  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  hardness 
is  tempering. 

5.  a)  Perfect  mobility  of  constituent  parts.  '  b) 
Property  of  transmitting  pressure  undiminished 
in  all  directions. 

6.  It  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat. 

7.  Rub  a  glass  rod  with  silk  and  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax  with  flannel.  Present  each  to  a  sus- 
pended pith  ball;  when  one  attracts  the  ball  the 
other  repells  it. 

8.  The  speaking  trumpet  prevents  the  souind 
waves  expanding  and  so  from  losing  intensity. 

The  sound  waves  are  reflected  and  transmitted 
in  one  direction  and  so  can  be  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly than  when  they  are  propagated  in  all 
directions  from  the  vibrating  body. 

9.  fl)  Throw  oak  sawdust  into  a  flask  contain- 
ing water  and  heat  it  The  asceffiding  and  de- 
secending  currents  can  be  seen,  showing  that  the 
particles  at  the  bottom  become  heated,  rise  and 
convey  heat  through  the  mass,  b)  Place  one  end 
•of  an  iron  rod  in  the  fire  and  notice  that  the  heat 


is  slowly  communicated  from  particle  to  particle 
through  the  rod. 

10.  All  parts  of  the  length  of  the  bow  are  at  the 
same  angular  distance  from  th^  sun.  A  line  join- 
ing the  observer  to  the  sun  is  the  axis  of  the  bow 
and  all  refracted  and  reflected  rays  form  a  con- 
stant angle  with  this  axis,  therefore  the  drops  of 
water  forming  the  bow  must  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  circle. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

Questions 

1.  a)    Should  pupils  begin  the  study  of  geog- 

raphy through  the  study  of  their  own  local- 
ity, or  through  the  world  as  a  whole?  b) 
Give  reasons  for  the  answer. 

2.  Which  is  preferable,  to  have  pupils  read  from 

their   seats  or  come  together  as   a  class? 
Give  reasons  for  the  answer. 
3-  Distinguish  between  a  method  and  a  device. 

4.  Name  the  most  helpful  book  on  teaching  you 

have  read,  and  state  how  it  helped  you. 

5.  Give  some  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  for  chil- 

dren to  fix  their  attention  on  any  one  thing 
for  a  long  time. 

6.  What  determines  the  permanency  of  an  im- 

pression   on    the    mind?      What    bearing 
should  this  have  upon  teaching? 
7  State  four  things  to  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
motion of  pupils. 

8.  Why  is  it  objectionable  to  lead  a  child  to 

think  ill  of  his  parents,  no  matter  how  bad 
they  may  be? 

9.  Give  two  reasons  why  much  attention  should 

be  given  to  the  formation  of  habit. 
10.  Give  two  objections  to  keeping  pupils  after 
school  to  learn  poorly  prepared  lessons. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Through  the  study  of  their  own  locality. 
b)  This  plan  is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  mental 
development — ^working  from  the  known  to  the 
related  unknown. 

2.  Each  method  has  its  advantage.  The  pupil 
at  his  seat  has  not  the  support  of  a  surrounding 
class,  he  must  be  somewhat  more  self-reliant,  and 
must  place  his  voice  farther  away  and  thereby 
overcome  a  tendency  to  low  chest  tones.  On  the 
other  hand  a  closer  interest  is  developed  when 
the  class  sit  together,  discussions  and  criticisms 
may  be  had  without  the  hirtdrancc  of  intervening 
pupils  not  a  part  of  the  class,  and  timid  pupils 
are  subject  to  less  embarrassment.  (Answers 
will  vary). 

3.  A  method  is  a  plan  of  procedure  for  accom- 
plishing some  result  while  a  device  is  an  inci- 
dent of  a  method ;  it  may  be  a  mechanical  or  other 
contrivance  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  some 
method. 

4.  (Answers  will  vary). 

5.  Attention  demands  mental  power,  particu- 
larly will  power,  and  this  is  acquired  only  by 
systematic  and  continued  effort. 
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It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Gives  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful 


6.  The  clearness  of  the  concept  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  child, 
it  impresses  two  things  in  regard  to  teaching: 

a)  To  bring  as  maoiy  of  the  child's  faculties  as 
possible  to  exercise  to  their  fullest  extent  upon 
the  concept,  b)  To  drill  thoroughly  and  review 
frequently. 

7.  a)  Mental  ability,  b)  standing  attained,  c) 
age,  d)  health,  e)  regularity  of  attendance,  f} 
length  of  time  that  he  is  likelv  to  remain  in 
school.     (Answers  will  vary). 

8.  The  general  principle  to  be  followed  in  all 
moral  teaching  is :  that  certain  acts,  words  and 
thoughts  are  bad.  The  parqnt  is  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  the  child  who  should  learn  to  admire 
all  that  is  good  in  the  parent;  and  the  parent 
probably  loves  the  child  better  and  will  do  more 
for  him  than  will  anyone  else.  Therefore  as  a 
matter  of  justice  the  child  owes  much  to  the 
parent,  bad  though  he  may  be.  It  demoralizes 
the  child's  mature  to  think  ill  of  those  whom  he 
should  respect. 

9.  a)  Habits  are  lasting,  b)  promote  facility, 
c)  and  rapidity,  d)  give  opportunity  for  greater 
mental  effort  in  other  directions.  (Answers  will 
vary). 

10.  a)  The  child  may  be  physically  and  men- 
tally too  tired  to  improve  on  his  previous  work. 

b)  It  will  not  be  easy  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
work  and  may  lead  to  his  dislike  of  it,  and  to 
his  regarding  the  preparation  of  school  work  as 
a  punishment.     (Answers  will  vary). 


READING 
Questions 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

All  is  action,  all  is  motion. 

In  this  mighty  world  of  ours! 
Like  the  current  of  the  ocean, 
Man  is  urged  by  unseen  powers. 

Steadily,  but  strongly  moving, 

Life  is  onward  evermore; 
Still  the  present  is  improving 

On  the  age  that  went  before. 

Duty  points  with  outstretched  fingers, 

Every  soul  to  action  high; 
Woe  betide  the  soul  that  lingers — 

Onward  1   onward!   is  the  cry. 

Though  man's  form  may  seem  victorious, 

War  may  waste  and  famine  blight, 
Still  from  out  the  conflict  glorious. 

Mind  comes  forth  with  added  light 
O'er  the  darkest  night  of  sorrow, 

From  the  deadliest  field  of  strife. 
Dawns  a  clearer,  brighter  morrow, 

Springs  a  truer,  nobler  life. 

Onward!    onward!    onward  ever! 

Human  progress  none  may  stay; 
All  who  make  the  vain  endeavor. 

Shall,  like  chaff,  be  swept  zwaiy.—Hagan. 

1.  What  is  the  most  important  thought  in  a)  the 

second  stanza?    b)  the  fourth? 

2.  What  is  the  general  thought  of  a)  the  first 

stanza?    b)  the  sixth? 

3.  State  how  the  voice  should  be  modulated  in 

reading  the  last  half  of  the  third  stanza. 

4.  Copy  the  fifth  stanza  and  underscore  the  four 

words  that  you  would  make  the  most  em- 
phatic and  state  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 

5.  Write  the  question,   "Do  you  speak  French 

or  German  ?"  a)  with  the  mark  of  the  ris- 
ing inflection  on  French  and  German;  b) 
with*  the  mark  of  the  rising  inflection  on 
French  and  of  the  failing  inflection  on 
Gennan, 
After  each  question  write  a  suitable  answer, 
and  explain  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
between  the  two  questions. 
Answers 

1.  a)  The  world  is  growing  better,  b)  Mind 
is  strengthened  by  conflict. 

2.  a)  This  is  a  world  of  action,  b)  None  cap- 
stay  human  progress. 

3.  a)  Pitch  lowered  in  (3)  and  raised  in  (4). 
b)  Volume  medium  in  (3),  increased  in  (4); 
time  decreased  in  (3)  increased  in  (4),  then  de- 
creased ofter  "onward,  onward."  c)  Quality,, 
increased  orotund,     d)  Inflection  falling. 

4.  "Dawns  a  clearer,  brighter  morrow, 

Springs  a  truer  nobler  life" 

5.  a)  Do  you  speak  French  or  German?    Yes^ 

fc)   Do  you  speak  French  or  (German?    I  speak 
German. 

In  a)  the  question  asks  if  either  is  spoken,  and 
in  5)  which  is  spoken. 
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ALGEBRA 

Questions 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  lo  credit  t 
assif^ned  to  it, 

I  Simplify  5«Jr  — |  6o!?  +  2ajr  — 5[3ajr  — 2a(^  — 


2  Add 


o"  +  ^        a'+c^x+aj^+jg* 


3(a+x)         (a  +  xy 

3  Find  the  value  of 

2a'+ay— 6/     3^+6xy+3^ 
X- 


6tf— 9y 


(jr  +  y)"  a'+4ay+4y       x^+2xy+y' 


ax — b 


4  Solve 


bx+c 


-  =  abc. 


5.  A  and  B  together  have  $6,000.  A  spends  1  of 
his  money  and  B  spends  |  of  his,  B  tnen 
has  ^  as  much  money  as  A.  How  much 
money  had  each  at  first? 

is.  Find  the  value  of  (a — cY  by  the  binomial 
theorem. 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of  20a-|-9!?*+4a*— i3o6— 
306+25. 


8  Find  the  value  of 

a)    {^'^)(^h;     b)    («"-)  + (a «) 

9  Add  j|/j^  /^^  |/7^. 

ID  Solve  for  the  value  of  x,  Sjt* — 7x+\=o,, 
Answers 
I.  28ojr— iiafr. 
4  (a'+:r-) 


2: 


3  (a  +  :r) 

4r+y 


3. 


a+23r 

x  —  c^bc'+ab+<^ 

4. 

a*— 6r 

5.  A  $3,500;  B  $2,500. 
6  a^--7aV+2iaV'— 35aV*+35fl*c*— 2iaV+7ac*- 

7.  2a  +  S  — 36. 

8.  <i)  ^     ;  ^)  a  M 

10.  jr=iJor  J. 


COLTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY:  Briefer  Course 

WAS  PRBPARBD  WITH  THE    CO-OPBRATION  OF  MANY   NOTED  SPECIALISTS. 


THE  SHANUSCRIPTwas  read  critically  by  : 

Dr.  G.  W.  Fit*,  Harvard  University. 

M.  F.  Arey,  State  Normal  School,  Iowa, 

E.  R.  Boyer,  High  School,  Chicago, 

VtoL  H.  Gamutn,  State  College,  Lexington,  Ky. 

N.  A.  Harrej,  Wisconsin  Normal  Sc/tool, 

W.  &  Jackman,  Chicago  Normal  School. 

A.  J.  McClatchie,  1  hroop  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Dr.   A.   P.    Ohlmacher,  Universtty  of   Wooster, 

And  many  other  educators  of  high  standing. 
Dr.   Casey  A.   Wood,  Chicago,  the  well-known 

oculist,  corrected  the  chapter  on  the  Eye. 
Dr.  T.  Melville  Hardie,  the  specialist,  that  on  the 

Ear. 


THE  TVPOFS  were    criticised   by    such    well- 
known  authoiities  as  : 
A.   C.   Boy  den,  State  Normal  School,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge,  Clark  University, 
Dr.  Frieda  E.  Lippert,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Wilson,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Wolcott,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  Clark  Universtty, 
W.  H.  Chandler,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Ward.  University  of  Nebraska, 
J.  E.  McGilvrey,  Prin.  Normal  School, CI  eve  land, 
Geo.  B.  Alton,  Inspector  of  Schoolsf  or  Minnesota, 
J,  W.  Crabtree.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska^ 


^uch  an  array  of  crtfic^  and  ad'VUor^  cultured 
THB    ^M^^T    HIGH  SCHOOL.     THV^IOI^OCV    TM'BI.l^HM^l^ 

Cloth,  899  Paffes.    Illostratdd  in  Ooloxa.    Prioe,  90  Oeats 

D.  C.  HBATH  S,  CO..  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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THE  EVERY-DAY  CHILD 

The  mother  aims  at  perfection  for  her  child 
without  realizing  what  perfection  in  a  child  should 
be.  Too  often  the  fond  parent  feels  that  the 
dress  makes  the  child,  and  consequently  adorns 
it  iq  the  latest  and  showiest  fashion  without  real- 
izing that  harm  instead  of  good  is  done  to  the 
child  by  hampering  its  actions  or  making  it  over- 
conscious.  The  e very-day  child  will  revel  in  dirt. 
It  accumulates  it  by  satisfying  its  curiosity,  for  its 
hands  are  into  everything  as  well  as  its  feet  and 
knees  and  clothes.  He  must  get  yiearer  to  Mother 
Earth.  His  instinct  is  unerring  in  this  respect, 
and  his  good  nt?rse  repays  him  a  thousand-fold. 
Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Murray,  in  the  February 
Delineator,  says  mothers  should  on  courage  the 
mud  pie  making  and  sand  digging,  and  the  dress 
and  clothing  should  be  such  that  the  child  would 
not  be  reproved  for  muddy  shoes,  soiled  and 
torn  dresses. 


Notable  among  the  special  portraits  in  the 
Magazine  Number  of  The  Outlook  for  February 
is  one  from  a  full-length  photograph  of  Seiior 
Palma,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba.  The  photograph  was  taken  for  The 
Outlook  by  Mr.  Henry  Hoyt  Moore,  who  accom- 
panies it  with  a  talk  about  the  personality  of 
Seiior  Palma. 


Teachers  generally  will  be  interested  in  the 
fifty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  appears 
on  page  380  This  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
of  the  "old-line"  companies. 


Notable  contributions  to  our  literature  are  the 
addresses,  "The  Idea  of  God,"  "The  Destiny  of 
Man,"  "Life  Everlasting,"  and  "Through  Nature 
to  God,"  by  the  late  John  Fiske. 

These  addresses  were  among  the  last  of  this 
lamented  author's  works ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
in  the  ripeness. of  his  learning  his  mind  turned 
to  those  vital  subjects  of  the  relation  of  mortals 
to  immortality— of  the  human  life  to  the  divine. 
His  philosophical  treatises  of  these  subjects  are 
lucid,  scholarly  and  as  convincing  as  such  can  be. 
They  show  the  searching  power  of  his  mind,  the 
forceful  expressioin  and  calm  judgment  that  makes 
the  author  a  strong,  original  figure  in  American 
life  and  literature.  The  publishers  are  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TTON 

Department  of  Superintendence 
Those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  of  supcrin- 
dents  in  Chicago  February  25th,  26th  and  27th  will 
find  that  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  have  unequalled  service  from  the 
East.  Through  coaches  and  sleepers  can  be 
obtained  by  this  route  from  the  principal  cities 
of  the  east.  Further  information  as  to  time, 
connections,  etc.,  will  be  given  by  H.  J.  Rhcin, 
General  Eastern  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Warren's  New  Physical  Geography   , 

This  Standard  Work  has  been  thoroaghly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps,  and  is  really  a  new  book.    It  is  modem,  attractive,  and 
teachable. 


Avery's  Physics 


By  far  the  leading  Text-Book*  on  Physics  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Aiftrv'f  Elementary  Physiet  meets  Part  I.  of  the  RegentB'  requirements. 

Avery^s  School  Physice  meets  Parts  I.  and  11.  of  the  Regents'  reqanemflnti. 


Morton's  Geographies  {?lll^b^'?Sg?^«^ 

By  ELIZA  H.  MORTON. 
Beoent  Adoptions.— New  York,  PhlladelpbU.  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Easton,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dnbnqne,  Tacoma,  Warwick,  West  Bay  City, 

and  hundreds  of  other  cities,  conntiee  and  school  districts. 
These  Geographies  are  absolutely  new.  Accurate,  interestmg,  and  easily  comprehended.    They  contain  the  Unit^  Statu  Centw  <if 
1900;  also  information  regarding  our  *^Detach^d  Poseeteions^^'*  inserted  in  its  proper  place.    In  all  the  points  that  sro  toward  making 
thoroughly  modern  text-books— in  Text,  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Mechanical  Execution,— Morton*s    Geographies  are  the  But 
School  Geographies  Published.  _,,«— »__»^____«»-.^__ 

The  Progressive  Course  In  Reading—Five  Books 


By  Superintendent  GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago,  III. 

Boston,  Providence,  Lowell, 

Ishpeming,  Colorado  Springs,  etc.,  etc. 


Beoent  Adoptions.— New  York.  Philadelphia, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo., 


Peoiii 


Williams'  Choice  LIterature—Six  Books 

By  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUTLER.    SHELDON    S,    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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MeplioikA  462  Zaoorpomtod  1888 

FAMILT  WA8HIV6  AHD  CAStPBT  CLBAinHO 

A  8PBCIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laniufay  Work  in  sU  its  Bnnctace. 
I  iBd  lo  Ualon  Straet,  A  T  1)  A ITV    Iff    V 

And  a7  and  99  Dlvuion  Street,    -llXriJiin  I  ,  n .    X. 

C.  Q.  CRAKX  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  I>eal6rt  Id 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Unifoimi  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Kaiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALB  ANT,  V.  T 


Office  and  School 
Furniture   ^  ^  ^ 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 

S\/MME'n   SESSIO/i 

Cornell  University 

Jaly  7  to  Auffost  16,  1902 


94  Courses  in  23  Departments 

Ample  facilitiee  for  Library  and  Laboratory  work.  'Uni- 
versity Credit.  Comforuble  Temperatnre.  Great  Variety  of 
RecreaUone.    Slni^le  Tuition  Pee  of  $25.    Inexpensive  Living. 

For  Circalar  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

the:  registrar. 

Cornell  University.  ltK«Lca,  N.  Y 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Syracuse   XDlniversit^ 

JX7LT  Jst~At7at7BT  9th,  1902 

Courses  snited  to  the  needs  of  teachprs  and  others  are  offered  in 
Lan^oages,  Literature,  History,  Mathematics,  Sciences  aud 
Pedagogics. 

The  instructors  are  University  professors. 

Opportnnitiee  for  library  and  laboratory  work. 

Ht-althfal,  cool  and  delightfal  locality. 

Living  inexpensive. 


TaiUoA  $25.00 


For  circalars,  address 


THE  BEaiSTBAB, 

Syracuse  TTnlTarsity, 
Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  9,000  Diflerunt  SnbJecU. 

Complete  Oatalofl;ne  sells  for  10  cents. 

THE   PRANG    PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Size  of 


plate  about  7x0. 
envelope,  $1.00. 


Set  of  twenty  nnmonpted  plates  in  special 


^.  £.  COLWELL  &  CO. 


J0S  and  494  Broadway 
ALBANY,  N  Y. 


College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  His'h 
Schools.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Rducatiooal  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU, 
ALBANT,  N.  Y. 


^ILLOTT'S   PEHS. 


Grand  Prize, 
AT  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  is  the  highest  award  ever 
m^e,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  It. 

For  Slant  Writing: 

004  B.  P..  404,  803.  601  E.  P., 
608  H.  P.,  8Sl,and  1047  ^Multi- 
script). 

\  ]  /    For  Vertical  Writing : 

W  1045  (Verticular),  1046  (Verti- 

*  graph),  1047,  1065.  1066, 1007. 

Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  GllIott*s 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.  THCREPOilc  CHCAPCST. 
J081FB  aXLLOTT  *  802TS,         91  Joha  St.,  !?•▼  York. 


it! 

V 


EASVABD     trmVEBSITT 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  5,  to  AUaUST  15,  1903. 

Oonrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  Physical  Training. 
The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Women  as  well  as  men  admitted  to  all  the  courses  except  in 
Bnglneering  and  in  Geological  Field-Work. 

For  Pamphlet,  apply  to 

J.  L.  LOVE.  Clerk,  Cambrldffe  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 

Student's  Apparatus 

Lecture  Table 
Apparatus 

Foreign  Goods 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

E.  L.  KNOTTY  APPARATUS  CO.,  Boston 
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Please  mention  "AMniCAN  Education"  when  answering  AnvmnsEicsNTS. 


SELECTE'D 
SX/TTLEMEJ^TA'Ry 
'R     E     A      !>     I     J^     G 

The  following  books  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive.  They  are  written 
for  children.     They  are  based  on  definite  ideas  of  correllation, 

A  prominent  Superintendent  of  schools  writes,  **We  shall  soon  place  another  order 
for  Supplementary  Reading.  I  shall  increase  the  list  of  our  books  largely.  I 
FIND  THE  CHILDREN  READ  YOUR  BOOKS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BOOKS  WE  HAVE.     We  get  splendid  results."     What  more  can  be  said. 

They  are  well  illustrated  and  substantially  made,  and  contain  more  actual  matter 
than  many  books  sold  at  higher  prices. 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  3  40 

Famous  Presidents 40 

Stories  of  New  York  (States) 40 

World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. .       40 

FIFTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Legends  of  Norseland $  .40 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  Vol.  11 40 

Stories  of  Old  Rome 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  i 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  3 v . . .       40 

Children  of  the  Cold 1.35 

Storyland  of  Stars 40 

Robinson  Crusoe 40 

SIXTH    AND    SEVENTH    YEARS 

(Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  i $  40 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  a 40 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe 40 

Stories  of  Australasia 40 

Stories  of  India ,- 40 

Stories  of  China , 40 

Stories  of  England 40 

EIGHTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Sketches  of  American  Writers,  Vol.  i .  $  40 
Sketches  of  American  Writers,  Vol.  2 .       .40 

Pictures  from  English  Literature 60 

Lady  of  the  Lake 40 


FIRST  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Our  Little  Folk's  Primer $  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends 30 

Out  Doors  (Animal  Life) 30 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 30 

SECOND  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Good  Time  Primer $  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha ^o 

In  Mythland 30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers.       .30 
Stories  of  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers.       .30 

Stories  of  Red  Children 30 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature . ,       .30 


THIRD  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Great  Men 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 

Stories  of  Our  Authors 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 


. .  $  .30 
.40 
..  .30 
..  .30 
. .  .30 
..  .30 
Geography  for  Young  Folks ^o 

FOURTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  i $  .36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  2 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  3 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  4 36 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2 40 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2  .40 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN 


FRANCISCO 


Please  mention  "American  Education"  when  answering  ADVERtiSEMENTS.  379 

MODERJSTbOOKKEEPING: 

SIfiGLE    AJsfD     DOJJ^LE     EfiT'RV 

By  J.  L.  MONTGOMERY 

Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  in  th$  Columbia  Grammar  School^  New  York  City, 

PBIOE    LIST 

Part  I.    Singula  Entry,  114  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 50  cents 

Sins^le  and  Double  Entry,  240  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,        .......  80  cents 

Blank  Books,  Day  Book,  Sales  Book,  Journal,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book,  Ledger.     Per  set  of 

six  books 60  cents 

Key  to  Modem  Bookkeeping,  60  cents 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  specimen  pages  from  the  book,  in  two  colors ;  opinions  of  prominent 
school  men ;  and  a  partial  list  of  introductions  throughout  the  country  will  be  sent  upon  request.  The 
publishers  will  cheerfully  quote  special  terms  for  introduction. 

MAYNARD.  MERRILL  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

29,  31  and  33  East  19th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


15 


CF^   fU  T  Q    Will  bring  you,  on  trial* 
L.   rN     I     O    thirteen  w«eks,  the  Patli- 

flnder,  the  old-reliable  national  tiews-r  e  y  i  e  w . 

This  paper  givea  yon  every  week  ALL  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  world,  etated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  to 
the  only  news  review  that  is  truly  comprehensive;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  Is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat 
without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time-saver  for  all  busy  people.  In 
purpose  it  is  high-toned,  healihy  and  inspiring;  It  is  a  protest 
against  sensational  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodi- 
cals costing  $S.60  and  $8.00.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost— $1.00  per  year. 
Address  THE  PATHFINDEB,  Waahisffton,  D.  O. 


The  Great  XOe4:tern 


Is  the  most  comfortable  and  roomy  train  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 
Every  night  via 

Chicago 
Great  Western 


The  train  consists  of  new  Compartment  and  Standard  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining 
Car,  Club  Car,  and  Free  Chair  Car?,  with  all  accommodations. 


J.  T.  DOUGLAS, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent, 

319  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  P.  ELMER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
113  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH 

Aniwiatl   StaLtement 

-OF  THE- 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL 

Life  Ins\iraLi\ce  Compatny 

OF  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

JACOB  L.  GREENB,  Piiesidknt  JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,,  VrcE-PRB^roxsT 

HERBERT  H.  WHITE,  Secketart  DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  ActxtaRt 

Net  A88ET3,  January  1,  19f)l,  §«w*,340,022  29        Cont  of  Bonds, 24,557,153  6] 

Coyt  of  Bank  Rnd  Railroad  Stocks,        -       -         803,454  00 

RECEIVED  IN  1901.  Cash  in  Ban ke, ],ia\97!)23 

„     _^      .  *.^rt« /..««.  Billi*  receivable, 5,918  77 

„     _  ^       .     \^     ,        .       „«„,o^«.-o  Agents' Debit  Balaiicfts, 9,063  39 

For  Interest  and  Rents,  2,9^,816  58  **  *  !^__ 

Profit  and  Loss,        -       -  S8,Gm  75  $6a.&4»;5Si  9$ 

6,18a,47?<  88  AM 

70,522,496  17       Interest  due  and  accrned.   *     -       $900,712  62 

Rents  due  and  accrued,        -        -        10,633  28 

DISBURSED  IN  1901.  Market  value  of  stocks  and 

For  claims  by  death,  bonds  over  cost,       -       -       -     1,374,7(5117 

matured  endowments,  Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

and  annuities,       $4,642,494  93  premiums,       ....        354,470  24 

Surplus  returned  "^,^0,577  31* 

to  iKJlicy-holders,   1,284,996  84  Lcks  Bills  Receivable  and 

Lapsed  and  Sur-  Agents'  Debit  Balances,       -           12,981  02 

rendered  Policies,     554,217  45  — $2,627,596  20 

Admitted  Assets,  December  31, 1901,       -     $66,^77,179  31 
Total  to  Policy  holdsrs,  $6,481,708  62 

Commissions  to  Agents,  Sal  Liabilities: 

.aries.    Medical    Extimiuera'  Amount  required  to  reinsure 

Fees,  Printing,  Advertising,  all  out^Unding  Policies,  net. 

Legal,  Real  Estate,  all  other  Company's  standard,        -       $5(^748,091  00 

Expenses,       -       -       -              1,005,852  01  All  other  liabilities,          -       -       1,518.047  62 

Taxis, 385,a'>2  02  $58,265,136  @ 

—     7,872,913  25 

SuRTLUS  (including  contingent  real  estate 

Balance  Net  A*.ftETs,  Pec.  81,  1901,       -     $62,649,582  92  depreciation  mem.  acconnt.  $mm  56),        $7,0n,0KJ  m 

SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Eytate,  first  Hen,       -       -  $23,551,115  84  lUtio  of  expenses  of  management  to 

Loans  upon  Stockis  tmd  Bonds,        >        -        .  ,     2,300  00  receipts  in  19Q1,        -        -       -        -       .         I2.t8  per  cent. 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force,           -  -     697,()32  91  Policies  in  force  December  31,   1901, 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company,  11,919,575  81           69,016,  injuring, $163,680,144  00 


A.  A.  DAYTON.      gSrte"'Ne'w"Yo?k     51  State  St.,  Albany.  N.Y. 
D.  B.  COOPER..     S'TsleJj.Nlw  York    B8.i\k  Bldg..  SyroLCUse.  N.  Y.  | 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ato.,  32nd  and  33Td  Stieets 
NEW  YORK 

J^BSOLUTSLY  KIRED  r»ROOK. 

Condaeted  on  the  American  and  Bnropean  Plans. 

American  Plan,  $8.60,  f4.M>  to  $6.00  per  day. 

Baropean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
lOO  rooma  at  $1.60  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $:!.00  per  day. 
800  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$S00,000  in  Alterations  and  Improyements. 

Accessible  to  all  Bailroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  Ave 
mlnates  to  the  Isxgio  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenne 
Can. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 

To  Superintendents  and  Teachers* 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Friends 
of  Education*  Greetin|(: 

We  call  ybnr  attention  to  THEYOUNG  IDEA  for 

Observation  Stady  as  a  means  for  the  formation  of  a  Literary 
Good  literature  must  do  the  work. 


"Let  me  bnt  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws.** 

This  is  erer  true  in  story  telling. 

Amoni;  the  contributors  to  Th$  Young  Idea  for  1908  we  have 
Clarence  W.  Weed,  State  Entomologist  of  New  Hampshire 
Mary  Rosers  Miller,  of  Cornell  University  Nature  Instructor  of 
New  York,  Joseph  Dana  Bartley,  M.  A.,  Tescher  of  Language 
and  Bhetoric,  High  School  Burlington,  Vt,  and  James  Stnait* 
Campton,  Artist  and  member  of  tbe  Lens  and  Brush  Club, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  will  be  a  year  of  profitable  and  pleasant 
research.  Send  for  sample  copy.  60  cents  a  year,  dubs  of  ten 
or  more  80  cents  a  year. 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
4  Ashburton  Place,  BOSTON*  MASS. 

Tou  art  invited  to  make  our  qffiee  your  hMdguarttrg  while  in 
Boston, 

Pittsburg,  Pau 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  The  Yooag  Idea  to 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  pubJic  education,  we  have 
tMen  using  The  Young  Idea  with  other  periodicals  of  a  kindred 
nature,  for  supplementary  reading,  snd  cannot  speak  too  highly 
in  its  praise.  Tbe  pupils  hail  its  appearance  with  delight.  The 
surtlcles  in  natural  history  and  biography  are  especially  helpful 
to  young  students,  furnishing  a  valuable  amlRtant  to  the  teacher 
y^ho  desires  to  aid  pupils  in  forming  a  correct  literary  taste.  I 
^stoh  many  more  boys  and  girls  had  the  opportunity  of  readmg 
this  bright,  pure,  attractive  little  paper. 
Very  sincerely, 
NANNIB  MAOKRELL,  Prlucipal  Mooi  ahead  School. 


In  The  Great  National 
Tragedy— What  Lessons  1 

In  Civics  and  Citizenship.— How  vaia 
the  blow  of  tbe  assassin  at  tbe  machinery  of 
Government  which  moved  on  as  if  he  had  not 
been.  How  interesting, — ^how  unforgettable — the 
study  of  that  machinery  at  such  a  time. 

In  History.— Which  thrilled  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  by  telegraph  and  cable,  thundered  in 
ten  thousand  presses;  in  the  indignant  voice  of 
civilization  and  woke  the  echoes  of  past  history 
until  its  figures  lived  again. 

In  LanSfUase. — ^hat  inspiration  in  the 
vivid  pictures  of  this  epoch  making  time— in  a 
topic  which  is  on  every  tongue. 

In  GeOS^raphy* — Svery  nation  in  the  world 
flashing  its  sympathy  to  the  Great  Republic. 

In  Business  Methods.— How  the  great 
ship  of  Commerce  for  a  moment  quivered  at  the 
shock,  and  what  an  insight  into  the  resources  of 
financial  science  instantly  brought  into  play  for 
her  protection. 

In  Physioioffy,  Hygiene,  Anatomy. 

—Where  the  world  watched  with  bated  breath  the 
vain  but  marvelous  skill  of  the  physicians,  and 
with  heart  beating  between  hope  and  despair, 
counted  the  pulsations  of  the  dying  President 


DID  YOU  TEACH  THEM? 

Thousands  of  teachers  used  these  lessons — did 
you  ? 

They  were  treated  from  a  school  standpoint  in 
The  Little  Chronicle  only. 

The  Little  Chronicle  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best  "current  events"  paper,  and  in  using  cur- 
rent events  in  connection  with  all  other  studies, 
stands  alone. 

Every  pupil  can  afford  it  at  two  cents  a  week. 
Get  the  parents  interested.  It  is  already  in  use 
on  this  plan  in  fifteen  different  states. 

All  the  samples  you  want  for  pupils  and  parents, 
free  of  charge,  and  free  desk  copy  with  each  club. 

S6e  LITTLE  CHRONICLE 
PUBLISHING  CO. 


Schiller  Building 


CHICAGO 
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Please  mention  "Americav  Education"  when  answering  Advestisements. 


EASTERN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BSTABLI8HBD  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER^  Manager 


Telephone  Connection. 


50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

WANTED  T  eachen  or  Public  and  Private  Schoola. 
We  have  calls  nearly  every  week  in  the  year  for  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  Principals;  8  P  E  O  I A  Li 
TEAOHBBSof  Drawing,  Art,  Langaage,  Music,  Com- 
mercial, Manual,  Physical,  Oovemee«.  Tutor,  Chaperon.  WE 
aUABANTEE  dATISFAOTION. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  PropV., 

37  The  Hler,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


P*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal  and  college   gradoatea, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  coUeges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHKRS'   AGENCY.    Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  3.    Eat.  i«ss 

3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.        John  C.  Rockwell.  MANAaea. 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE . 

OF  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Recommends  rup&rior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

^/^e  EDUCATORS*  EXCHANGE 

118-120  S\immer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

£.  J.  EDMANDS,  Manageb,  6th  year. 
(Four  years  Teacher,  pix  years  Superintendent.) 


jm  HifcAHAff  **  valuable  in  proportion  to  iU  in- 
/iH  /iBCHVy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of. va- 
cancies and  tells  fU^^f  <>  something,  but  if  it  is  aaked 
yon  about  them  iDcIl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  S^fA||||||^||(|€ 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Synumae,  H.  T.  IX^VVIBIM^HH** 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

BVBRBTT  O   PISK  ft  Co.,  Proprietor* 

4  Asbburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1805  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
208  Michigan  B<iulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
414  Century  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4  Evans  Building,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
688  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrott  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
625  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  O  TT  T^  p  Q   seeking  positions  or  pro- 
•^iv^nC'lA.O  motion    should  register 
Send  for  registration  blank. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

81  Chapel  Steeet,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WS   HAVE 


itudled   facilities   for  placing  teadken  in  ererj 
part  of  tlie  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Westem  Office,  AEReN,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  AXVIK  F.  PBASE. 


-      BOSTON, 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1S08 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

TH..ni,xxoKxnM,  Teachers:  Cooperative  Association  — -"*" 

ONB  FEE  BEaiSTEBS  TEACHERS  IN  BOTH  0FFI0E8 
Established  17  Years Posittons  FlUed  4,900 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUFFALO,  H.  T. 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies  L'^"£I^m»  " — "-•  — ■ 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.       We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 

Southwestern  Teachers'   Agency 

^aj^    O^IIT'LJ     AKin    \A#PQT*    ^'^'  l>etter  advantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than  any  other  section 
Irlfc    OVJUlri     AINU     W  C.O  I      The  Sotjjhwbstkrn  Tkachbrs'  Aobmct,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  doee  a 
very  successful  business  in  that  fluid.    For  full  information  write  to 

CLAUDE    J.    BELL,    Proprietor 

fisber  Xleacbers'  Hgenc?   ""'"""-— -st^e. 

Prompt,  Reliable  A.  C.  FISHER.  Proprietor 

^  '  No.  25  Bromfleld  Street,  BOSTON 
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TKe  Fisk  TeacKers*  Ageivcy 

Has  filled  more  than  16,000  poaltions  ;  more  than  5,600  poeitiona  in  New  York,  New  Jeraey,  Connecticnt  and  Pennfiylvania  ; 

more  thaa  8,776  positions  in  New  York,  a  moat  convincing  proof  that  we  elBciently  eerve  the  interest  of  the.  teachers  of 

these  States. 
For  f nil  information  as  to  where  we  have  placed  teachers  and  the  kind  of  positions  Jllled,  we  refer  yon  to  oar  Manual,  which  we 

will  send  on  application.    Facts  do  tpeak  Untdtr  than  wards, 

ii.  P.  y.  HnysBoon,  recently  connected  with  the  Schennerhom  Agency,  bat  formerly  for  Ave  years  with  the  Fisk  Agency, 
resumed  his  relationa  with  as  on  January  1, 1902,  and  again  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  office. 

156  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


H.  E.  CBOCKBR,  ) 

W.  D.  KBRR,  'VManagsrs. 

P.  V.  HUYSSOON.  \ 


H^THE 


BEST 


FOB  DRAFTINQ,  SKBTCHING    Eagle  No.  314  Draughting, 

or  No.  251  Nerograph. 
FOB  FBEE-HAND  DBAWINO 

Eagle  Standard  Noe.  1^,  2^,  8Vi. 
FOB  VEBTICAL  WEITING    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Noa.  1, 3, 4. 

6,  6,  7  and  8. 
FOB  SHADING  OB  OBDINABY  WBITING 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  Nos.  120, 170,  870,  410,  460,  480.  600. 
•COLOBBD  PENCIL8-A11  Colors. 
EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPASS  J^.  500  has  no  equal.  ^ 

Send  for  samplss  and  msntion  this  pubUeaUon. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW     YORK 
..•OUR  NEV  MONTHLY. .• 

MODERN  METHODS 

EAlted  by  A.  E.  WINSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE*  ill.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  .Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  our  colored,  artogravures  for 
schoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  eubecribera. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMAPNY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 

HARD  TO  FIND? 

Do  you  not  consider  it  hard  to  find 
projjer  selections  for  your  primary 
boys  and  girls  to  give  at  school  exer- 
cises. 

TRY 

Mm'i  LIteiaiji  Gems  for  Pilmai]  Grades 

It  contains  60  pages  of  choice  selections. 
Mailed  for  12  cents. 

New  York  Education  Co.  "'Stl^e'^^iYVN.  y. 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

Brandow 
Printing  Company 

54  AND  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

ScKool  Science 

A  Monthly  Journal 
of  Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

Bright,  Inspiring,  Practical 

articles  on  the  teachioK  of  science. 

Short,  Newsy,  Helpful 

notes  on  the  progress  in  science. 

Novel,  Suggestive,  Illustrated 

descriptions  of  apparatus,  experiments,  laboratory 
equipment  and  plane. 

Interesting,  Valuable  Pertinent 

Correspondence  Department. 


School    Science    ^^  enthusiastically  endorsed  and  sup* 
^m^^^^m^ama^^mm   ported  by  leading  educators  in  science 
throughout  the  world. 

School    Science   *■   *^*   ^^^  journal  in   existence 
^m^^^^m^tma^^mm  tiut  bA8  A  department  devoted  to 
metric  reform. 


Every  live  science  teacher  finds  SCHOOL  8CIBNCB  indispen- 
sable.   Send  for  sample  copy. 
$^.00  per  year,  25  cents  per  copy. 

TRIAL  8UB8CRIPTI0ir[0PFBR. 

Three  months  for  35  cents. 


SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

138  WasKlr\gtor\  Street 
Room  1318  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Please  mention  "Amkbican  Education"  when  answering  Advirtisbiunts. 


'^he    Great 

P^ound  tOorld 


PUBLIBHXD  WXXKLT,  $2.00  A  TeAB. 

The  Only  Paper  Published  Weekly  that  enables  biiay  people  to 
ekim  the  daUtes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pages 
€Virything  important  they  have  mi«sed  or  forfcotten.  Ooce  a 
month  the  regular  issue  is  doubled  in  cize  to  make  A  MAOA- 
ZIN£  NUMBER  in  which  yon  will  find  all  the  regular  weekly 
features  and  also  A  Popular  Reriew  of  Magasliias  and  Reviews 
besides  special  articles  from'the  pens  of  able  writers. 

P17BLISHKDBT 

THBORBAT  ROnHD  WORLD  PUBUSHIVO  CO., 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  Ifew  York  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  our  subscri- 
bers this  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 


junerican  Education 
Oraat  Boand  .World 


$1.00) 
200| 


BOTH  FOB  $2.00 


We  cannot  include  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.*s  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  dibkct  to  this  ofticb. 

Sample  copies  of  either  mngszine  free,  if  requested  of  publish 
ers  of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO  , 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest 
Offer  Yet. 

Offer   I. 

For  FifftyCent$(,  stamps  or  money  order,  wc 
will  send  youThe  World'**  Review,  a  16  pagu 
weekly  current  topic juai^r  lor  teachers,  onu 
vear.  How  to  Teach  Brawl ng;,  Oiir  Kew 
Kxaml nation  Book  How  to  Pass  an 
an  Examination,  Mons  Favoriten  and 
Busy  Heat  Work  'the  6 Toll  sets).  The  total 
value  of  the  aljuve  ist2.35,  aiid  they  cannot  lie  ob- 
tained for  any  less,  except  iu  this  offer.  ^rWe 
arB  gioing  you  ik€  books  frf  to  Introduc*  thtm. 

Offer  II. 

For  75  Cents  we  will  send  you  all  Offler 

number  one  and  also  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  mormal  Instraetor,  Total  value,  t2.S9. 

Offer  III. 

For  Sl.lO  we  will  send  you  all  of  OfYVr 
number  one  and  either  The  Rdurator, 
Teacher's  World,  or  Primary  Edneation 

for  one  year.    49-Total  valne.  $3.35. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  one  or  mon* 
of  the  papers  or  magazines  you  cran  have  your  i»ub- 
iicrlptiou  begin  when  the  time  for  which  you  have 
paid  has  expired. 

In  case  of  the  book«.  3  cents  additional  must  be 
sent  for  each  book  ordered,  Busy  Work  6  cents,  to 
cover  expense  of  wrapping,  postage,  etc  Address 

THE  WORLD'S  REVIEW, 


1 02  Seneca  St. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Chartnin^    Ohristmas    ^ooK^ 


lABCBookofBirds 

For  Children,  Lar^e  or  Small 

BT 

MARY  CATHERINE  JUDD 

with   nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones 
and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Tudd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book 
that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will 
be  intensely  interesting  to  every  adult  lover 
of  birds.  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
illustrated  by  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
a  bird  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial. 
A  fun-provoking  rhyme  given,  with  each 
picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  de- 
scription makes  them  interesting  to  the 
adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already 
well  known  as  author  of  "Classic  Myths" 
and  '•  Wigwam  Stories." 


The 


Jingle  Book  ("Birds 


BT  EDWARD  B  CLARK 


16  colored  plates. 


Price,  50  cents. 


This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16  col- 
ored plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  birds 
will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and  to  hold 
the  attention  and  mterest  of  the  elders.  The 
author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  throuc^hout 
the  United  States  by  his  field  sketches  of  bird  life. 
Mr.  Clark  in  selecting  the  birds  which  are  to 
illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to  choose  only 
those  whose  names,  plumage  and  characteristics 
are  such  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines  are  not  jingles 
merely  but  jingles  which  have  a  well  rounded 
purpose  and  much  of  pith  and  point  The  color 
scheme  of  the  cover  of  The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 
will  be  strikingly  beautiful.  The  younger  ones, 
and  the  older  ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be 
delighted  with  this  book  for  a  Christmas  gift 
The  author  is  intimately  known  to  thousan<&  of 
readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen  which  have 
appeared  several  times  a  week  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Record-Herald  for  a  long  time  past 


A.   W.   MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Thatt  the  best  wa^y  to  sec\ire  a  position 
as  teacher  is  to  register  in  the       ^       ^ 

ALBANY 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY? 

If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  learn  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

We  not  only  secure  positions  for  teachers  of  academic  and  grade  work, 
but  for  special  teachers  of  art,  elocution,  music,  physical  culture,  engineer- 
ing, manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial  branches,  etc., 
etc.;  also  for  tutors,  governesses,  matrons  and  housekeepers. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can  do  anything  for  teachers  who  are 
neither  normal  nor  college  graduates  and  we  reply,  yes^  if  they  Kfio^au 
/>ofau  to  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  thorough  professional  training,  but 
some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  have  never  enjoyed  this 
advantage,  and  have  gained  their  success  because  they  possess  ability  and  are 
not  afraid  of  hard  work.  We  believe  in  setf-^made  men  and  in  setf^ 
made  teachers^  and  have  found  many  good  places  for  men  and  women 
of  this  stamp. 

We  have  been  especially  successful  in  finding  positions  for  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  are  always  glad  to  enroll  the  names  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  just  about  to  graduate  from  college  or  normal  school.  No  agency 
in  the  country  has  done  more  for  such  teachers  than  ours,  and  we  can  un- 
iioubtedfy  be  of  service  to  you  if  you  are  qualified  to  do  good  work.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  will  use  our  best  efforts  in  your  behalf  if 
you  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

8i  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
J^^  Correspondence  is  invited. 
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HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  PRIMEIl 


The  Arithmetic  Primer 

A  NUMBER  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Designed  to  Precede  Any  Series  of  ArlthmetiCB. 
BY  FRANK  H.  HALL, 


-AUTHOR     OF- 


THE  WERNER  ARITHMETICS  (A  Three  Bool[  Course) 
THE  HALL  ARITHMETICS  (A  Two  Book  Course). 


Oloth,  128  pages,  CoU^red  Illustrations. 
Price,  post-paid,  25  cents. 


Its  Place  in  School 

In  the  Hands  of  First  and  Second 
Grade  Teachers;  in  the  hands  of 
Pupils  in  the  second  year  of 
Graded  Schools;  and  in  the  hands 
of  all  pupils  beginning  Arithmetic 
in  Ungraded  Schools 
THE  ARITHMETIC  PRIMER  is 
the  only  number  book  published 
suitable  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
Second  Grade  work. 


There  are  other  recent  books  on  our  list  which  also  stand  for  new  and  valuable  educational 
ideas  and  about  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  educational  people. 
ADDRESS, 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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^ALBANY.^ 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 

Bmtian  ana  €iiroiK4ii  Plan 

Most  attractive  hotel  io  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capitol  >« 

other  public  buildings 
and  places  of  interest 

Orchestral  Music  during  Evening  Dinner 
Long  Distance  Telephone  in  every  room 

H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


X  •^  *^  '^  *^  *^  •fr  V  *v*  *T*  *v*  *T*  *T*  *T*  *T*  ** 


HOTEL  EMPIRE, 

Broadway  and  63d  St.,  NEW  VORK  CITY 
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Absolutely  Fireproof. 
European  Plan  Exclusively. 

Don't  pay  exhorbitant  ratee  at  old  hot«]!«. 
Here   we  offer  ynu  everylhinjj  niodeni  at 

MODERATE    RATES 

Trnvt'lers  arriving  by  any  of  the  Fernet.  Ocean  Steamers,  or 
Fait  Kiver  Boats,  can  take  the  Uth  Avenue  Elovated  Rniiway  to 
:mh  Street  from  which  the  Hotel  Empire  ie  only  one  miuate'8 
walk. 

From  Grand  Central  Station  take  can?  marke^l  Broadwav 
and  7th  Avenue.    Seven  minute's  to  Empire. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  amuH'inent  and  shoppinf;  centns*. 

AH  car»  pa?8  the  Empirt;. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  btwkleti*. 

JOHNSON  QUINN,  Prop.    MORTIMER  M.  KELLY.  Man. 
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Press  of  Brandow  Printing  Co.,  Alban) 


Vol.  V  March^  1902  No.  7 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten.  Cents  a  Number 


American 
Education 

(JVetv  Series  of  New  York  Educa^tion) 
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Why 
ME/f  or  TO'MOTOtOW 

WANTS    NAMES    OF    BOYS 

Because  Men  of  To-morrow  is  an   Illustrated   Monthly   Magazine   that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  live  American  boy. 
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Every  issue  contains  attractive  stories, 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  departments 
specially  covering  the  Camera,  Eye  Spy, 
Boy  Collector,  Captains  of  Ten,  Knights 
of  King  Arthur,  Boy  Out  Doors,  Boy  at 
Home,  Boy  in  the  Church,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Boy,  Boys  Who  Win,  The  Funny  Side, 
with  prize  awards  for  all  subscribers  to 
compete  for. 


% 


OUR   OFFER   TO  YOU 

The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year,  but  we  will  enter  you  as  a  sub- 
scriber, fully  paid  in  advance  to  January,  1903,  if  you  will  send  us   ten  two  cent   S 
stamps   (or  two  silver  dimes)   and   the   names  and  addresses  of  ten  bright  boys 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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DISCOUNTS 


i  When  oallinflr  please  aak  for 

lEr.  GFrant 
:   Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
addrees  Mr.  Grant 
Before  baying  books,  write  for 
;  qaotationB.    An  assortment  of  cata- 


loffnes  and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  pnces  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT.  Books 
23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mitition  thit  odverHserMrU  and  r«seiv€  a  dUeowU 


THE  McEVOY  SCHOOL 

PREPARES  TEACHERS  FOR  ALL  LICENSES  TO 
TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  SEND  STAMP  FOR 
INFORMATION.  AIDS  TEACHERS  IN  SBCUKINO 
POSITIONS  HERE 

Sells  550  Selections  for  Orammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents. 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOY, 

144  JxFFBRSOM  AvKNUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


/Ui/Sr/M70/fS.  D£S/GA/£fiS. 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556, Vertical. 


IHiseSJlSS^ 


«.-*W>^^§^5Plfc3^ 


Try  them  in  yoar  School  and  order  through  your  local  Stationer 
THE  E^TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO- 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  86  John  Street,  New  York 


Do  Yo\i  Seek  O 


«« 


We  refer  to  that  splendid  Illustrated  Monthly  Literary 
Joamal.  You  ought  to  read  it  I  Your  boy  ought  to  md 
it !  You  should  have  it  in  your  school.  Try  ir  for  sup- 
plementary reading.  With  Ambr  can  Education,  that 
peerless  school  journal  —  In  combination,  both  for  only 
$1.60. 

NEW  YORK    EDUCATION   CO.,  8i  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ff 


Smith*^  Intermedial 
Penman^ship 

Th»  PUmeer  System  of  intermedial  slant  copy  books, 
and  the  only  complete  system  embracing  Writinff^  Primer, 
Short  Course  (6  books).  Regular  and  Business  Course 
(8  books^  Practice  Books,  Charts  and  Manual.  Inter- 
medial Jooiwetn  the  old  standard  slants  and  verticals. 

American  Mu^ic 
Sy^stem 

Baaed  upon  a  thorough  and  scientific  method  of  voice 
training,  as  serviceable  in  the  reading  exercise  as  in 
music.  The  system  consists  of  elementary  charts  and 
manuals  for  the  teacher  and  a  full  series  of  Mosic  Readers 
for  the  pupils.  Widely  introduced.    Uniformly  successful. 

Spalding  and  Moore*^ 
Lan^uct^e  Spelter 

In  two  parts,  for  Elementary  and  Grammar  Grades,  form- 
ing a  practical  and  successful  correlation  of  language 
work  and  spelling.  The  work  in  the  two  subjects  is 
arranged  on  alternate  pages  and  presents  a  series  of  les- 
sons of  constantly  increasing  interest  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  

Ju?r  Circular  and  Terms  of  Introduction  address 

RICHARDSON,   SMITH   £f   CO., 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


XM  Prang  €leiiteiitary  gourse 
in  Jlrt  TiKtnicfioii 

Artistic  in  every  detail 
Essentially  practical  in  the 
school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 
teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W,  i8th  St 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH 

TKe  History  of  EnglisK  Literature 

By  RoBSRT  MoRss  Lovett  and  William  Vaughn  Moody,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[In  press.] 
An  account  of  Snglish  letters  covering  especially  the  period  from  which  requirements  are  taken  for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Besides  giving  secondary  school  students  a  correct  understanding  of  the  orlgm  and  meaning  of  Bnglish 
literature,  the  book  is  designed  particularly  to  place  before  them  In  perspective  the  greater  personalties  and  their  signifi- 
cance. There  are  admirable  chapters  on  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  the  Georgian 
and  Victorian  poets  and  novelists,  with  full  commentaries  and  reviews  of  their  more  Important  works.  The  biblio- 
graphy is  more  comprehensive,  complete  and  practical  than  that  in  any  other  similar  book  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Tbe  whole  undertaking  is  one  greatly  to  he  welcomed  for  its  sch jlastlc  excellence  and  for 
its  utility  to  the  teacher. 


GoverniTkent  in  State  and  Nation 

By  J.  A.  JAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern  University,  and 
A.  H.  SANFORD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 
Normal  School.     12  mo.     383  pages.    $i.ooJN^et. 

The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Civil  Qovernment  a  book  on  the  same  plane  with  the  best 
texts  in  History,  Literature  and  Science.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  actual  workings  of  the  government  in  its  vari- 
011B  departments,  and  prominence  is  given  \jo  practical  jmMcmt  of  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 
elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the  like.  The  Suggestive  Questions  in  connection  with  each  chapter,  and  the  multitude 
of  references,  giving  not  only  title  of  book  or  magazine,  but  the  exact  page,  makes  this  an  improvement  over  other  texts 
on  the  subject. 

The  Outlook  says  of  it :  "  Fine  in  plan.  In  style,  in  scholarship  and  in  spirit.  In  treating  every  subject  there  is  not 
only  information  as  to  how  affairs  are  now  being  managed,  but  as  to  how  progressive  men  think  they  should  be 
managed,  and  there  Is  also  a  bibliography  referring  to  the  best  things  to  be  read  about  it  both  In  books  and  magazines. 
An  admirable  piece  of  work.'** 


Elementary  PKysical  GeograpKy 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.  12  mo.  With 
Maps  and  Colored  Plates.    383  pages.    $1.25,  Net. 

This  is  an  Slcmmtary  book,  designed  for  High,  Normal,  and  Secondary  schools  and  not  for  the  college  or  university 
student  Thonght  questions ,  individual  exercisei,  and  field  work  are  abundantly  provided.  The  author^s  familiarity 
both  with  educational  and  geographic  science  makes  the  book  unusually  strong. 

Has  displaced  every  other  text  on  the  subject  in  one  place  or  another,  and  is  everywhere  giving  the  best  of  satis- 
faction. 

Journal  of  EdueaHon  says  :  "Nowhere  have  Mr.  Bedway*s  knowledge  and  skill  appeared  to  better  advantage,  to 
say  the  least,  than  in  this  book.  The  analysis  of  the  subject  is  remarkably  clear,  scientific,  and  usable ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  chapter  is  pedagogi'uil,  with  exercises  and  questions  admirably  prepared.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
specially  noticeable.    In  the  final  twenty-five  pages  are  given  the  industrial  regions  and  Interests  of  the  United  States.'" 


Coinii\erciakl  Geogr&phy 


By  J.  W.  Redway.     In  preparation. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC.  By  Ella  M.  Piercb.  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades, 
Public  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.     256  pp.     Introductory  price,  48  cents. 

Prerapposing  an  nnderatandiiiK  of  namber  facts  and  relations  to  [one  handred,  and  of  the  principles  of  addition  and 
subtraction,  this  book  is  intended  for  the  nse  of  pupUs  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  school.  Bj  its  Incid  ezplanattons 
of  fundamental  arithmetical  processes,  and  of  the  correspondence  between^  quality  relations  and  number  relations,  it 
developee  the  student^s  power  to  think,  and  to  picture  conditions  and  relations. 

By  the  Same  Author 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  160  pp.  36  cents.  Covers  the  earliest  foundations  of 
Arithmetic,  developing  all  number  combinations  between  one  and  twenty. 

"It  is  a  splendid  book  for  pupils  beginning  to  use  an  arithmetic.  It  is  well  planned|and  carefully  graded.  The  reading 
is  easy,  which  makes  it  well  fitted  for  primary  work.  It  contains  a  very  clear  development  of  the  lOVand  units  to  SO.  The 
work  in  fractions  is  especially  good.— Suft.  S.  R.  Bbown,  A.  "M.JlJSast  SyraeuM\N.\T. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  149  PP*  36  cents.  Thia  book  is  intended  for  the 
third  school  year,  and  skillfully  covers  fundamental  facts  and  processes  in  number 
to  one  hundred. 

"  'The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,'  with  its  beautiful  text  and  iIlustration8,fcarrie8  on  ^he  [work  in  logical  order.  The  de- 
Telopment  of  addition  and  subtraction  principles  by  endings  is  a  commendable  feature.^*— Esthxr  E.  Sattxblbb,  Prindpal 
qfEbnira  (JV.  T.)  Training  School. 

NEARLY  READY 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  By  David  M.  Sensenig,  M.  S.,  and  Robert  F.  Ander- 
son, A.  M. ,  Instructors  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

A  comprehensive  and  practical  book  for  grammar  grades  giving  [thorough  [instruction  |and  [drill  in  fundamental  pro- 
cesses and  much  information  that  is  useful  in  business  transactions.  The  treatment  of  mer suration  leads  up  to  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Previously  Published 

THE  NEW  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC.  Sensenig  and  Anderson.  437  pp.  90  cents. 
A  valuable  treatise  for  high  schools,  academies,  etc.  Besides  the  usual  topics,  it  gives 
exceptional  treatment  of  business  papers,  with  photographic  illustrations,  and  of 
property  and  life  assurance,  mensuration,  etc. 

**The  problems  seem  to  have  been  selected  and  arranged  with  an  eye  single  to  securing  independence  and  eocuracy  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  book  is  a  strong  one  and  is  specially  suited  for  systematic  teaching  and  thorough  drill.*'-  L.  0. 
Fooss,  3uptrinUnd«ffU  qf  PubUe  Schools,  HarrUiburg,  Pmn. 


Silver,  ^urdeti  &  Company 
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Bailey's  Botany.     Price,  $tJO 

THE  Macmillan  Company  takes  special  pride  in  caUin^  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  success  that  has  attended  the  use 
of  Professor  Bailey's  Botany,  i*  I*  I*  Over  fifty  schools 
in  New  York  State  alone  introduced  the  book  the  first  term  after 
its  publication.  It  has  proven  unusually  attractive  to  pupils  usui^ 
it.  This  is  indeed  ^atiib^tf»  since  the  author's  chief  aim  was 
to  interest  the  pupfl.  The  style  of  treatment  is  one  of  simplicity, 
directness  and  S3^mpathy.  I*  I*  I*  The  usual  formal  and  technical 
manner  of  text-books  upon  the  subject  has  been  discarded,  and 
instead  the  personal  element  is  constantly  introduced,  |(ivin^  a 
practical  bearing  to  the  subject. 

♦  ♦  ♦  **  Most  texts  ask  the  pupil  to  confirm  the  text  by  observation.  Professor 
Bailey  simply  reminds  him  of  observations  he  has  already  made.  What  is  needed 
above  all  else  in  science  teaching  is  to  emphasize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
every-day  observations  of  children  and  to  help  children  realize  that  what  they  gain 
first  hand  is  just  as  truly  knowledge  and  as  worth  while,  as  anything  a  text-book 
can  give  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Bailey  has  attained  this  end  more 
nearly  than  any  one  who  has  written  for  high  school  children." — F.  O.  Grovbr, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Botsford's  History  of  Rome.    Price,  $1J0 

A  book  which  nuket  comtant  ute  of  Murcet,  selected  by  the  author  with  nre  Judgmentt 
and  ao  woven  into  a  complete  whole  as  to  conform  to  modem  ideals  of  history-teaching. 
Under  his  hand  the  narrative  becomes  simple  and  direct. 

"W0  Qr»  nting  Botiford's  History  of  Romo  for  tho  second  term  wiih  inersasing  saHsfec^ 
tt«».  Tks  Roman  Histories  that  have  been  pitblished  during  the  past  1$  years  have  invaridbiy 
heen  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  tssentials  of  a  good  school  history.  Botsford's  hook  is  a  rare 
combination  of  accurate  scholarship,  judicious  selection  of  material,  broad  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  OMceptional  clearness  of  statement," 

JARBD  W.  SCUDDER,  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"It  not  only  presents  the  material  of  Roman  History  in  an  entertaining  style,  but  it  modern^ 
ims  it  by  making  it  as  plainly  understood  as  present  day  history  and  politics," 

ERNEST  H.  BALDWIN,  HUlhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
"You  would  be  gratified,  I  think,  to  see  the  interest  my  pupils  show  in  the  book." 

HELEN  M.  ALBEE,  Latin  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

m  m  M  m 

All  teachers  and  others  desiring  to  obtain  a  further  knowledge  of  these  books  are 
requested  to  correspond  with 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY.     Publishers 

New  York     Boston     Chicago    Atlanta    San  Francisco 
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notable  Books  for  mid-Vear  Classes 


Bergen's  Fovindettions  of  Botctny 

List  Price,  $1.50 

Foundations  of  Botany  is  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Bergen,  whose  **  Elements  of  Botany"  has 
come  to  be  the  most  widely  used  recent  text-book  on  the  subject  in  the  higher  schools  and 
academies  of  the  country. 

Foundations  of  Botany  is  sufl&cient  to  prepare  for  any  college  or  university  which  accepts 
Botany  as  an  entrance  requirement.  It  offers  an  extended  and  comprehensive  course  for 
schools  that  wish  to  devote  an  entire  year  to  the  subject,  and  provides  the  teacher  who  has 
only  a  minimum  amount  of  time  with  the  distinct  advantage  of  a  considerable  option  as  re- 
gards the  kind  and  amount  of  work  which  he  shall  present  to  his  classes. 

Meier's  Herbarium  aiid  Plant  Description 

With  Directions  for  CoUectrng,  Pressing,  and  Mounting  Specimens 

By  W.  H.  D.  Meikr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Griggsville,  111.     Portfolio  containing  35 
sheets  for  description  and  preservation  of  specimens.     List  Price,  60  cents. 

Detvis'  Pliysicetl  GeogreLphy 

List  Price,  $1.25 

Immediately  upon  its  appearance  this  book  was  recognized  as  the  most  scholarly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  practical  text-book  in  elementary  physical  geography  ever  issued  in 
this  country. 

Throughout  the  work  the  physical  environment  of  man  as  determining  his  ways  of  living, 
both  social  and  political,  is  emphasized.  One  of  the  happy  features  of  the  book  is  a  simple 
yet  interesting  style,  which  adapts  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  had  courses  in  g^me- 
try,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  or  geology. 

Myers'  Rome:  Its  Rise  and  Fall 

A  Second  Edition  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  A.  D.  800,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  List 
Price,  $1.25. 


Ginn  (s  Company,  Publishers 

Boston       New  Tork       Chicago       San  Francisco      Atlanta       Dallas       Colnmhns      LondOD 
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CniLDREN 


appreciate  a  pood  |)eii('il.  ati'l  t^''^«'fo^e 
sliMuld  always  ask  luo  Murckc^'^^-i"  i"*>r 

Dixon's 'S^.  Pencils 

They  will  not  only  be  satisfio*!,  but 
tlieir  teachers  and  parents  pleiis^ed  with 
their  pureliiis.'*  and  the  work  it  doe?^. 
Insist  on  DIXON'S  and  have  the  best. 
When  not  nt  dealer's,  mention  this  pnblfcatlfin  and  send 
lOc.  ror  iMiiiiiileH  >«or(li  double. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 


YOU  WILL 

THE  FULL  BENEFI-^OFA 

TYPEWR^TTER 


IF  YOU 

HAVE 

A 


United  Typewriter  and  Supplies  Company 

4  .lamrs  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Teachers  College  Record 


Published  bi-monthly,  except  Jaly, 
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INFLUENCES  IN  EVOLUTION  OF  TRUE  AMERICANS 


SUPERINTENDENT  HENRY  P.  EMERSON,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


I  AST  September  I  observed  for  half  an 
^  hour  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of 
Czolgosz,  the  murderer  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  I  heard  him  say,  in  answer  to  the 
usual  questions  in  regard  to  his  age,  occu- 
pation and  education,  that  he  had  attended 
public  and  parochial 
schools.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that 
he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, this  answer  natur- 
ally made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  at  least 
one  person  who  had 
given  over  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  to  the 
work  of  training  the 
young.  Believing  as  I 
have,  that  a  public 
school  is  in  itself  a 
social  community  where 
the  child  learns,  if  he 
learns  nothing  else,  the 
necessity  for  subordi- 
nating his  individual  will  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole,  I  wondered  how  it  was  possible 
for  this  man  to"  grow  up  in  this  republic 
with  such  a  defective  mind  and  character. 
The  terrible  tragedy  of  last  September 
ought  to  give  new  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  in  the 
direction  of  moral  training  and  preparation 


SUPT.    HENRY    P.    EMERSON 


for  life — ^whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
to  make  the  young  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  government  as  a  guaranty  of  law  and 
order  and  liberty — ^whether  we  are  impart- 
ing right  ideals  as  well  as  information — 
whether  we  are  giving  as  much  thought  to 
the  work  of  inspiration 
as  to  the  work  of  in- 
struction. 

There  was  a  time 
when  most  people 
seemed  to  believe  that  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geog- 
raphy was  a  panacea 
for  all  social  ills.  It 
was  this  unbounded  but 
mistaken  confidence  in 
the  mere  power  of  in- 
formation that  led 
Emerson,  forty  years 
ago,  to  say :  "What  we 
do  not  call  education  is 
more  precious  than  what 
we  do  call  education," 
and  it  was  to  correct  the  same  popular  error 
that  Herbert  Spencer  said,  "Did  much 
knowledge  and  piercing  intelligence  suffice 
to  make  men  good,  then  Bacon  should  have 
been  honest  and  Napoleon  should  have  been 
just."  The  best  thought  of  the  present  time 
has  settled  down  to  the  conviction  that  in- 
formation   alone    .is    not    enough.      The 
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aims  of  education  have  not  been  broad 
enough. 

Any  attempt  to  secure  these  higher  results 
in  education  are  sure  to  meet  with  obstacles. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  always  timid 
souls  who  fear  that  the  conscience  is  to  be 
interfered  with.  Such  people,  somehow, 
confuse  religion  and  morality,  and  claim 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  simply  to 
teach  facts.  They  would  secularize  educa- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  emo- 
tional nature  is  left  untrained  and  atrophied. 

Another  obstacle  is  found  in  the  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  home.  I  am  nat- 
urally an  optimist  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  people  at  large  are  less  moral 
or  live  upon  a  lower  level  than  thirty  years 
ago,  but  it  is  plain  that  there  is  less  moral 
instruction  in  the  home ;  that  there  is  more 
frivolity;  that  life  is  taken  less  seriously 
than  a  generation  ago.  You  will  remember 
how  forcibly  Herbert  Spencer  set  forth  the 
inability  of  the  average  parent  to  properly 
train  the  child,  the  bungling  and  often  cruel 
methods  adopted  to  enforce  discipline  in 
the  family.  He  evidently  believes  that  as  a 
rule  the  parents  are  more  at  fault  than  the 
children.  Certain  it  is  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  selfishness,  dishonesty  and  brutal- 
ity of  men  as  recorded  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  police  courts,  and  then  remember 
that  these  people  are  charged  with  the 
training  of  families,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  schools  do  not  always  succeed  in  turn- 
ing out  good  men  and  women.  The  proper 
province  of  the  school  is  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  work  of  the  home  in  the  training 
of  character,  but  if  this  important  matter 
is  neglected  in  the  home,  it  is  all  the  more 
true  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  in 
the  keeping  of  the  schools. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  higher 
kind  of  education  is  found  in  a  mistaken 
notion  of  school  discipline.  No  school  can 
exert  a  proper  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  young  if  the  teacher  is  a  mere  marti- 
net who  looks  upon  good  order  not  as  a 


means  but  as  an  end.  Moral  training  will 
never  result  from  mere  precision  and  per- 
fection of  system.  Rigid  courses  of  study 
and  programs  and  electric  bells  will  not 
alone  build  character.  There  must  be  at 
work  the  power  and  personality  of  a  la^g^ 
minded  and  large  hearted-teacher  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  school 
that  runs  like  clock-work  is  not  necessarily 
the  best.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  teach- 
ing to  drop  mechanical  methods,  to  become 
narrow  and  bookish,  to  make  more  of 
words  than  of  the  reality  behind  the  words, 
to  forget  that  the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit 
maketh  alive. 

We  turn  to  a  pleasanter  phase  of  the 
question  when  we  consider  the  means  of 
realizing  this  all-important  end.  Even- 
good  school  does  a  work  that  we  can  hardly 
over-estimate  in  building  of  character. 
Habits  of  neatness,  order  and  punctuality, 
respect  for  and  obedience  to  properly  con- 
stituted authority,  the  training  in  attention 
when  attention  is  necessary,  lessons  in 
application,  in  industry  and  systematic 
method  in  doing  things,  the  mutual  con- 
cessions which  are  essential  in  school  life- 
all  these  are  training  in  character  and  prep- 
aration for  citizenship.  The  simple  fact  that 
children  form  the  habit  of  dressing  for  school, 
of  keeping  clean,  of  being  on  time,  of  perform- 
ing certain  duties  at  fixed  times  and  in  reg- 
ular ways — ^these  things  influence  character. 

A  school  where  the  young  are  given  some- 
thing elevating  to  think  about,  where  they 
have  informal  talks  that  will  broaden  their 
views  and  appeal  to  their  better  nature, 
where  an  effort  is  made  to  cultivate  a  civic 
spirit,  an  intelligent  patriotism,  an  altruistic 
sentiment,  an  interest  in  the  general  good 
apart  from  selfish  considerations — such  a 
school  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity, although  no  preaching  is  done  and 
the  children  never  suspect  that  the  teachers 
are  trying  to  influence  them.  The  influence 
of  such  a  school  permeates  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood because  it  sets  in  motion  a  waking- 
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Tip  process,  interesting  the  parents  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  furnishing  topic  for 
conversation  at  home,  and  generally  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  higher  things. 

In  Buffalo  we  have  been  attempting  to 
give  elementary  instruction  as  to  our  city, 
state  and  national  governments,  having  in 
view  the  importance  of  illustrating  the 
moral  principles  which  underlie  good  citi- 
zenship. Our  object  is  not  merely  to  give 
information  but  to  inculcate  a  high  standard 
of  public  duty,  the  obligation  of  civic  pride, 
a  sense  of  the  dangers  arising  from  official 
selfishness  and  corruption,  the  need  of  plac- 
ing public  interest  above  private  gain.  We 
try  to  show  the  necessity  for  good  govern- 
ment— ^that  is  good  management — of  a  vil- 
lage or  city  in  order  that  it  may  be  clean, 
healthful  and  beautiful,  and  the  wickedness 
of  squandering  the  people's  money  in  bad 
work.  The  necessity  for  taxes — that  is, 
money  to  carry  on  the  government — is  easily 
shown  in  a  city  or  village  by  referring  to  the 
need  of  public  schools,  of  a  fire  department 
and  of  police  protection,  things  which  the 
children  are  daily  familiar  with.  In  show- 
ing that  the  business  of  government  requires 
a  vast  outlay  of  money  for  buildings  and 
salaries,  and  that  this  money  is  collected 
from  the  people  in  taxes — the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  out  the  fact  that  taxes  are 
trust  funds,  and  hence  should  be  spent  more 
carefully  than  private  funds.  The  last  year 
of  the  grammar  course  is  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  of  importance  to 
ns  as  a  city.  Such  questions  as  the  Com* 
mon  Council,  the  powers  of  the  Mayor,  the 
important  appointments  made  by  him,  the 
dty  department,  the  method  of  voting,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  government 
in  large  cities,  and  municipal  extravagance, 
are  presented  and  discussed. 

Apart  from  the  school  as  a  whole,  which 
should  be  most  influential  in  the  formation 
of  right  habits,  it  is  necessary  that  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  possess  those  elements  of 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which 


we  call  personal  character.  I  remember 
reading  years  ago  a  little  book  written  by 
Bishop  Huntington  called,  "Unconscious 
Tuition"  in  which  the  thought  was  beauti- 
fully set  forth  that  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive functions  of  a  teacher  are  really  per- 
formed when  he  seems  least  to  be  teaching, 
because  the  power  of  his  own  personal  char- 
acter is  constantly  creating  ideals  in  a  way 
not  laid  down  in  any  book.  Every  teacher 
moves  through  the  school  and  before  the 
pupils  the  perpetual  and  visible  embodiment 
of  some  type  of  womanhood  or  manhood. 
The  pupils  feel  the  contagion  of  a  selfish  or 
generous  spirit,  of  an  honest  or  tricky  dis- 
position, of  a  soul  cast  in  a  large  or  a  little 
mould. 

The  formin^g  of  right  character,  no  less 
than  the  gaining  of  mental  power,  depends 
on  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  diminish,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  element  of  coercion  in  discipline 
and  substitute  for  it  self-control.  It  is 
easier,  of  course,  to  govern  by  force.  You 
can  make  a  troublesome  boy  obey  you  by 
pounding  him,  but  you  cannot  change  his 
moral  attitude  on  the  general  question  of 
obligation  and  duty  except  by  long-contin- 
ued patience  and  persistent  effort.  The  less 
we  repress  and  tyrannize  over  children,  the 
greater  their  tendency  to  assert  their  free- 
dom, sometimes  in  disagreeable  ways,  but 
there  is  no  other  method  of  leading  them 
into  that  self-government  which  is  the  end 
of  education.  We  must  give  them  some 
liberty  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
use  liberty.  Where  there  is  no  choice,  no 
putting  upon  honor,  no  confidence  shown, 
there  can  be  no  development  of  self-control. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  unortho- 
dox and  reactionary  if  I  express  a  fear  that 
our  new  methods  of  education  as  carried 
on  by  extremists  easily  degenerate  into  a 
source  of  weakness  because  they  fail  to 
develop  the  power  of  individual  initiative 
which  is  more  and  more  an  element  of  suc- 
cess in  life.     The  complaint  is  sometimes 
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made,  and  justly,  I  think,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  new  methods  is  to  give  pupils  a  many- 
sided  interest,  but  less  vigor  of  mind  and 
purpose  than  the  old  way,  that  the  power 
of  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge  and 
spiooth  out  difficulties  has  been  developed 
out  of  proportion  to  the  pupil's  power  to 
acquire,  and  that  the  latter  are  less  reliant 
and  less  prepared  to  attack  and  overcome 
difficulties  than  in  former  years.  While 
we  rightly  try  to  make  the  school-room  more 
homelike  and  attractive,  we  should  at  the 
same  time  remember  that  the  world  which 
the  boy  is  to  enter  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons; that  God  sends  rain  on  the  just  and 
unjust;  that  nature  treats  all  alike.  While 
we  attach  less  and  less  importance  to  ex- 
aminations and  aim  to  make  the  studies 
interesting  and  attractive,  we  must  also 
remember  that  no  education  is  complete 
that  ignores  the  overcoming  of  difficulties 
as  a  factor  in  character-building.  The 
human  race  has  been  developed  by  exertion. 
As  President  Walker  once  said,  "Except  for 
care  and  struggle  and  pain  man  would  never 
have  risen  above  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal stature  of  Polynesian  savages.  As  the 
chief  argument  against  socialism  is  that 
nobody  can  explain  what  individual  effort 
spurs  on  the  lagging  faculties  of  man  when- 
the  incentive  of  work  is  taken  away,  so  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  how  the  child 
is  to  be  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  life 
where  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistence — where  there  is  no 
real  downright  hard  work  required,  and 
where  the  boy  thinks  if  he  is  not  interested 
it  is  always  the  teacher's  fault. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  school  to  furnish 
proper  nourishment  for  the  higher  life  and 
aspirations  of  the  young.  Appropriate  liter- 
ature is  one  of  the  best  means  of  imparting 
right  sentiments  and  of  leading  the  children 
to  appreciate  self-sacrificing  deeds  and  noble 
thoughts.  By  bringing  the  better  emotions 
into  play  the  sympathies  are  aroused,  the 
spiritual  nature  cultivated  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  right  conduct. 


The  mind  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
We  are  dependent  not  only  upon  otu:  habits, 
upon  the  established  trend  of  mental  action 
produced  by  exercises  and  discipline,  but 
also  upon  our  acquired  ideas,  upon  the 
thought-materials  stored  up  and  organized 
in  the  mind.  This  material  seems  to  possess 
a  kind  of  vitality,  an  energy — ^an  attractive 
or  repulsive  power.  When  ideals  once  gain 
a  place  in  the  mind  they  become  active 
agents.  They  are  not  only  the  material 
with  which  the  mind  builds,  they  are  a  part 
of  the  mind  itself. 

The  power  to  feel  needs  development  as 
much  as  the  power  to  know.  The  musdcs 
of  the  body  are  developed  by  use.  We 
make  the  mind  strong  and  active  by  giving 
it  exercise.  So  right  feelings  may  be  culti- 
vated by  calling  them  into  exercise.  If  the 
nobler  feelings  are  often  appealed  to,  noble 
feelings  become  easier  and  finally  habitual. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  philosophy,  how 
important  a  teacher  becomes,  as  compared 
with  the  book  he  uses !  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  it,  the  age  of  the  mere  giver-out  of  in- 
formation is  going ;  the  age  of  the  inspirer 
is  coming. 

In  an  address  delivered  three  years 
ago.  Supervisor  Martin,  of  Boston,  im- 
pressively showed  that  true  moral  teach- 
ing affects  conduct  indirectly  by  the 
general  elevation  of  ideals,  that  it  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  general  discipline, 
instruction  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  that  it  must  be  the  air  which  the 
young  unconsciously  breathe,  that  the  stuff 
out  of  which  the  ideal  is  made  is  always 
character  in  the  concrete,  qualities  incarnate 
— ^not  precepts  nor  codes  of  ethics.  He 
cited  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  While 
this  great  man  lived  and  was  carr3ring  bur- 
dens such  as  no  President  ever  carried  be- 
fore or  since,  men  wondered  how  such  a 
man  could  come  from  such  a  beginnii^. 
From  a  mere  child  he  lived  seemingly  with- 
out one  gleam  of  light  or  of  fair  surround- 
ings. Such  largeness  of  understanding, 
such  loftiness  of  purpose,  such  singleness 
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of  aim,  such  grasp  of  great  moral  questions 
and  questions  of  state — ^they  seemed  an 
eflfect  without  a  cause ;  but,  when,  after  his 
death,  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
growing  fame,  men  began  to  scrutinize 
all  the  details  of  his  early  life  and  to 
find  that  his  early  associates  had  been 
not  merely  the  rough  pioneers  of  the 
frontier  settlements,  but  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of 
Plutarch  and  Shakespeare,  the  mystery  was, 
in  a  large  measure,  explained.  He  had  been 
associating  with  the  great  diaracters  of  the 
world  and  had  grown  into  their  likeness. 
Thus  we  see  the  function  of  the  right  study 
of  history  and  biography  in  the  work  of 
creating  ideals. 

This  kind  of  education  will  never  result 
from  the  mere  memorizing  of  facts.  To 
know  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  is 
well  enough,  but  to  appreciate  what  has 
resulted  from  the  English  becoming  masters 
of  this  continent  is  better.  To  know  the 
year  in  which  Charles  the  First  was  be- 
headed is  worth  something,  but  to  know  and 
feel  something  of  the  English  love  of  free- 
dom, and  of  the  long  contest  between  Kin<^ 
and  Commons  which  resulted  in  a  brave 
people  dethroning  their  sovereign  is  worth 
more  than  mere  dates. 

I  know  that  school  cannot,  in  this  higher 
sense  any  more  than  in  the  lower  sense, 
fully  educate  the  young.    It  can  only  make 


the  beginning,  give  the  right  bent,  supply 
the  means.  The  rest  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual. The  important  question  in  regard 
to  thfe  products  of  our  schools  is  what  Is 
their  attitude  towards  life?  What  is  their 
notion  of  success?  Is  duty  to  them  only 
a  myth?  If  they  think  that  success  con- 
sists in  wealth  or  position  obtained  at  no 
matter  what  cost  of  character  and  honor, 
then  their  education  has  not  done  for  them 
what  it  should,  because  the  bad,  the  un- 
scrupulous are  never  successful.  When  we 
speak  of  them  as  successful,  when  we  envy 
them,  we  simply  pass  judgment  on  our- 
selves, and  show  that  our  own  estimate  of 
true  character  and  worth  needs  toning  up. 
The  men  who  are  the  strength  of  society, 
who  in  times  of  stress  and  danger  stand  as 
beacon  lights  in  the  storm,  are  not  men  who 
simply  look  out  for  themselves,  but  who 
are  moved  by  some  inner  principle  and  are 
faithful  to  eternal  verities.  Whatever  else 
we  teach,  let  us  inculcate  this  simple  lesson ; 
that  no  melancholy  failure  can  possibly  be 
in  store  for  the  youth  who  adheres  to  the 
simple  purpose  to  be  upright  and  useful; 
that  selfishness  cannot  develop  our  highest 
capabilities,  while  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  higher  meaning  of  life  and  its  respon- 
sibilities has  power  to  lift  us  above  what  is 
petty  and  trifling,  make  life  heroic,  and  give 
even  to  humble  condition  something  of 
greatness  and  joy. 


NEEDS  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

ADDRESS   OF    SPEAKER    S.    FREDERICK    NIXON   BEFORE  THE   NEW   YORK    STATE   ASSEMBLY 


!  DESIRE  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  a  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  one  of  the  daily  papers 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  governor  in  his  annual 
message  with  reference  to  the  free  school 
fund,  and  also  referred  to  by  me  incident- 
ally upon  the  day  of  the  organization  of  this 


body.  I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  the  ways 
and  means  committee  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  suggestion  of  the  governor 
and  provided  for  an  increased  appropriation 
for  the  common  school  fund  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  division  of  that  fund  they  have  made 
an  especial  provision  for  the  weaker  dis- 
tricts of  the  state. 

Those  upon  this  floor  who  have  served  in 
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the  capacity  of  supervisors  of  their  various 
counties  appreciate  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  there  has  been 
a  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
common  school  fund  that  has  gone  to  the 
weaker  districts.  I  am  in  position  to  have 
noted  this,  possibly  in  better  position  than 
are  many,  for  the  reason  that  during  the 
past  sixteen  years  I  have  been  a  supervisor 
of  the  town  in  which  I  reside.  I  recall  how, 
previous  to  1892,  when  the  system  of  dis- 
tribution was  changed,  that  the  weaker  dis- 


HON.    S.    FREDERICK    NIXON 

tricts  of  the  town  in  which  I  reside  received 
from  $125  to  $135  per  district.  In  the  year 
1892  this  plan  of  distribution  was  changed 
and  there  was  allotted  to  each  common 
school  district,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
its  assessed  valuation,  $100  for  each  teacher; 
the  balance  of  the  money  was  then  divided 
upon  the  basis  of  population  of  the  entire 
state,  and  there  was  accorded  to  each  county 
the  same  part  according  to  the  ratio  its  pop- 
ulation bore  to  the  population  of  the  entire 
state.  The  cities  of  the  state  have  taken 
that  money  and  credited  it  to  the  school 


fund  of  their  city.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts it  has  been  somewhat  different,  the 
money  has  been  distributed  by  the  various 
school  commissioners,  not  upon  the  basis 
of  population,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  in 
those  various  districts. 

I  offered  the  recommendation  for  in- 
creased appropriation  because  I  believed 
that  there  was  no  section  of  the  state  where 
the  burden  of  taxation  fell  so  heavily  as  it 
did  upon  the  sparsely  settled  school  dis- 
tricts whose  valuations  were  extremely  low. 
It  may  be  surprising,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  there  are  school  districts  in  this 
state  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed 
$2,600.  The  constitution  of  our  state  guar- 
antees to  every  child  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. 

The  Buffalo  Express,  editorially,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  suggestion  which  I  made  with 
reference  to  the  increase  of  the  common 
school  fund,  to  the  end  that  the  weaker  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  might  be  materially  aided 
by  a  more  generous  distribution  of  this 
fund.  The  statement  made  by  that  paper 
was  incorrect,  and  I  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  correct  it.  But 
before  entering  upon  that  I  wish  to  state, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  every  member  upon  this  floor 
to  know  that  this  is  the  first  state  that  ever 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  common 
school  education  of  its  children.  It  was 
made,  not  by  the  people  of  New  York  after 
they  entered  into  statehood,  but  it  was  made 
by  New  York  in  colonial  days.  The  repu- 
tation which  we  have  as  an  educational 
state  is  far  beyond  and  is  envied  by  all  of 
our  sister  states.  There  has  not  been  a  sin- 
gle measure  which  has  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  educational  interests  of 
this  nation  that  has  not  practically  origi- 
nated in  the  state  of  New  York.  We  made 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  common 
school  fund ;  we  established  the  first  libra- 
ries;    we    established    the    first    teachers* 
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classes;  we  made  the  first  appropriations 
for  normal  schools ;  ever3rthing,  practically, 
that  has  tended  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
American  educational  system  has  originated 
in  the  state  of  New  York. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  con- 
tention upon  the  part  of  New  England, 
indicated  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
that  they  were  the  ones  who  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  organization  of  the  common 
school  system,  but  that  has  been  proven  not 
to  be  true,  arid  we  to-day  occupy  the  proud 
position  of  being  foremost  in  educational 
matters,  as  we  are  practically  in  all  matters 
which  have  tended  to  the  advancement  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people,  not  alone  of  this,  but  of  our  sister 
states. 

The  article  referred  to  in  the  Buffalo 
Express  drew  the  comparison  as  between 
the  county  which  I  represent  and  the 
county  of  Erie,  stating  that  the  amount  of 
taxation  paid  for  school  purposes  in  the 
towns  of  Chautauqua  county  was  four  and 
one-half  mills  and  that  the  amount  paid  by 
the  city  of  Buffalo  was  4.10  mills. 

Those  of  you  who  have  served  upon 
boards  of  supervisors  know  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary not  to  accept  the  individual  assess- 
ment of  boards  of  assessors,  but  rather  the 
board  of  supervisors  equalizes  those  assess- 
ments ;  nor  does  the  state  accept  the  equali- 
zation made  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
but  on  the  contrary,  has  a  state  board  of 
equalization  who  endeavor  to  determine  the 
just  proportion  of  taxation  that  should  be 
borne  by  the  various  civil  divisions  of  the 
state. 

In  the  statement  which  I  am  making  I 
eliminate  from  the  twenty-seven  divisions 
which  are  contained  within  the  limits  of 
Chautauqua  county,  the  two  cities,  and  make 
a  statement  of  the  taxation  which  falls  upon 
.the  various  townships,  although  some  of 
them  include  villages  of  fair  size. 

The  sum  of  the  equalizations  made  by 
fhe  board  of  supervisors  of  the  towns  of 


Chautauqua  county,  aside  from  the  two 
cities,  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions 
practically  in  round  numbers.  The  equali- 
zation made  by  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion reduced  this  amount  to  seventeen 
millions  and  a  half.  Adding  to  this  the 
amount  of  personal  property  assessed  in  our 
county  which  is  a  little  more  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  we  have  an  equitable 
assessment  upon  the  towns  of  Chautauqua 
county,  amounting  to  practically  nineteen 
and  one-half  millions.  On  this  amount 
there  was  raised  an  aggregate  tax  of  $108,- 
553.27  for  schools,  so  the  average  tax  rate, 
the  ratio  which  I  am  giving  you,  is  the  aver- 
age tax  rate  of  the  entire  county,  is 
$5-56  per  thousand  of  valuation. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Erie  county 
equalized  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  round  num- 
bers at  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions ; 
the  state  board  of  equalization  increased  the 
equalization  of  Erie  county  sufficient  to 
raise  the  equalization  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions; 
Buffalo  has  personal  property  to  the  extent 
of  a  little  more  than  nine  millions,  which 
gives  them  an  aggregate  equalization  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  dollars. 
The  entire  school  tax  levied  upon  that  assess- 
ment was  a  little  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  tax  rate  upon  that  is  $3.92  per 
thousand  for  the  entire  property  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  The  difference  between  the 
county  of  Chautauqua  and  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo in  this  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  is 
$1.64  per  thousand  in  favor  of  the  city. 

But  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  connection  with 
the  city  schools  they  have  their  kinder- 
garten teachers,  they  have  their  music 
teachers,  they  have  their  physical  culture 
teachers,  they  have  an  unlimited  amount  of 
training  schools,  they  have  their  schools  for 
penmanship,  they  have  their  night  schools, 
they  have  their  orphan  schools,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  a  burden  upon  the  common 
school   fund.      These  especial   advantages 
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which  are  accorded  to  the  school  children 
of  the  cities,  in  the. country  are  accorded 
but  in  very  few  cases,  and  those  exceptional 
cases  are  in  the  larger  villages. 

There  is  another  thing  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  determination  of 
this  question.  The  average  salary  of  school 
teachers  in  the  county  of  Chautauqua  is 
$297.19  per  year.  The  average  salary  of  a 
school  teacher  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  $674 
per  year.  Supposing  we  make  an  altow- 
ance  practically  of  one-third  for  the  differ- 
ence of  expenses  in  living  as  between  the 
city  and  the  country  and  then  allow  a  school 
teacher  $400  per  year.  Let  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo hire  at  that  rate,  providing  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
that  can  be  had  at  that  figure,  and  then  give 
us  an  estimate  as  to  what  their  tax  rate 
would  be.  Taking  the  number  of  teachers 
and  upon  the  basis  of  $400  per  teacher,  you 
would  find  a  tax  rate  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
which  would  be  less  than  $3  per  thousand 
dollars  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  $5.56 
for  the  county  of  Chautauqua. 


Our  educational  system  has  been  the  fun- 
damental principle  upon  which  we  have 
grown  and  expanded  and  have  come  to  be 
the  greatest  state  of  this  Union,  and  if  the 
time  ever  comefe  that  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York  strikes  at  the  common 
school  system  of  the  state,  that  event  will 


mark  the  day  that  the  Empire  state  will 
decline  from  the  position  which  she  to-day 
holds.  I  believe  from  time  to  time  as  the 
demands  of  the  weaker  districts  become 
more  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  legis- 
lature, that  there  will  be  made  still  greater 
appropriations  for  their  benefit. 

As  I  stated  on  the  day  of  organization, 
since  the  time  this  common  school  fund  was 
increased  in  1880,  the  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  in  this  state  have  increased 
from  ten  millions  to  thirty-three  millions. 
In  1892,  after  deducting  the  teachers*  quota 
— that  is  the  year  in  which  the  plan  of  dis- 
tribution was  changed — ^there  was  a  million 
dollars  left  to  be  divided  upon  the  basis  of 
population.  To-day  there  is  only  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  left  and  instead 
of  getting  $125  or  $135  per  district,  which 
the  poorer  districts  used  to  get,  ten,  twelve 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  to-day  they  are  only 
getting  $101  or  $102. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
magnanimous  acts  that  this  legislature  can 
pass  during  this  entire  session.  I  believe 
that  the  relief  which  will  come  by  this 
appropriation  will  do  more  to  make  lighter 
the  burden  of  taxation  than  will  anything 
else  we  do  for  the  reason  that  it  goes  to  a 
class  of  people  whose  hours  of  toil  arc  not 
eight  per  day,  but  are  from  early  mom  until 
late  at  night ;  and  the  stipend  which  they 
receive  in  return  for  their  labor  is  extremely 
small. 


School  Men  of  the  Hour 


MISS  SARAH 

(For  portrait  ae 

The  selection  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold 
to  be  Dean  of  the  new  Simmons 
Female  College  at  Boston  gives  us  great 
pleasure.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  delight 
when  we  see  a  faithful,  experienced,  well- 
trained  teacher,  who  has  gone  through 
and  done   service   in    the  various   grades 


L.  ARNOLD 

i  froDt  cover) 

of  educational  work  recognized  by  an 
appointment  to  a  responsible  place  in  an 
institution  of  higher  training.  We  look 
upon  such  appointments  as  the  best 
thing  for  such  institutions  as  a  matter  of 
compliment  to  faithful  workers,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  the   many  who  arc 
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spending  years  and  money  in  preparing 
themselves  for  efficient  educational  work 
in  a  modern  way. 

Miss  Arnold  has  been  for  some  fifteen 
years  past  one  of  the  leaders  in  primary 
work  in  America.  More  recently  she 
has  stepped  into  the  rank  of  those  women 
who  combine  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  elementary  work  a  philosophic  grasp 
of  educational  problems.  She  has  won 
herself  a  place  where  her  utterances,  as 
well  as  herself,  are  respected  and  listened 
to  by  all  ranks  of  educational  workers 
from  university  to  kindergarten.  We 
rejoice  that  Miss  Arnold  in  her  maturer 
years  has  the  opportunity  of  bringing  her 
wealth  of  training  to  bear  upon  the  more 
direct  making  of  numbers  of^^oufig* 
women,  and  feel  assured  that  her  success 
there  will  be  equal  to  that  which  she  has 
met  in  such  work  as  she  has  hitherto 
been  engaged  in. 

Miss  Arnold  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  of  the  women  leaders 
in  American  education.  Her'^VVaymarks 
for  Teachers,"  **How  to  Teach  Reading," 
or '"Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  and 
others  give  ample  evidence  of  a  sound 
pedagogical  and  discriminating  test,  and 
a  lucidity  of  expression  much  beyond  the 
ordinary. 

Miss  Arnold  was  born  at  North  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  February  15,  1859;  graduated 
from  the  Bridgewater  normal  school 
1878,  and  taught  in  rural  and  graded 
schools  until  1886.  She  has  occupied 
positions  at  Saratoga,  1886-8;  Minne- 
apolis, '88-95;  ^"d  Boston,  '95-1902, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  educational  press,  and  has  lectured 
extensively  on  educational  topics. 


PRESIDENT  T.  ESTRADA  PALMA 

/^UR  readers  may  have  noticed  in  the 
sketches  in  the  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  general  literature  that 
the  new  President  of  the  Cuban  Republic 
keeps  a  school  for  Cuban  boys  at  Central 


Valley,  N.  Y. ;  but  we  doubt  if  they 
noticed  what  a  large  part  of  his  life  has 
been  given  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
Surely  if  any  school  teacher  is  in  the 
public  eye  to-day  it  is  the  Cuban  Repub- 
lic's first  President.  Mr.  Palma,  it  will 
be  noticed  from  the  sketch  which  follows, 
took  up  teaching  first  in  Honduras.  Then 
after  some  years  of  revolutionary  strife 
he  began  working  in  a  business  way,  and 
continued   at   it   for   some  twelve  years. 


PRESIDENT  T.   ESTRADA   PALMA 

Then  after  all  the  excitement  attending 
his  Presidency  of  the  so-called  Cuban 
Junta  during  the  years  just  previous  to 
the  Spanish-American  war,  he  returned 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  teaching 
work  again,  whence  he  has  been  sum- 
moned to  the  great  and  honorable  task 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  new 
Republic.  His  change  from  a  cabinet 
office  in  Honduras  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  normal  institution  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  his  selection  for  a  Cuban  Presi- 
dency now  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  much  more  the  practice,  not  only  in 
the  Latin  countries  of  America,  but  in  all 
the  nations  of   Europe,  to  advance   edii- 
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cators  to  positions  of  trust  and  affairs 
than  it  is  in  this  boasted  land  of  equal 
opportunity  known  as  the  United  States. 
There  may  be  a  reason  for  this  in  that 
teachers  in  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries must  necessarily  have  university  and 
then  special  training.       * 

President  Palma's  selection  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  gratification  for  all  interested 
in  educational  work,  and  we  wish  him 
God  speed  in  his  great  task. 

T.  Estrada  Palma  was  born  July  9, 
1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Havana.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Ten -Year's  War  from  1868  to  1878, 
and    was    President   of   Cuba    in     1877. 


The  same  year  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Spain;  he  was  released 
after  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  came 
to  the  United  States.  Later  he  went  to 
Honduras,  Central  America,  where  he 
became  Postmaster  General,  and  later 
Principal  of  the  Government  normal 
school.  In  1884  he  came  to  Central 
Valley,  Orange  county.  New  York,  and 
established  there  a  school  for  Latin- 
American  boys.  In  1895  he  was 
appointed  Delegate  Plenipotentiary  of 
ihe  Cuban  Government,  and  remained 
head  of  the  so-called  Cuban  Junta  in 
New  York  until  1898  when  he  again 
retired  to  Central  Valley. 


TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


There  is  joy  in  sturdy  manhood  still. 
Bravery  is  joy;  and  he  who  says,  I  will. 
And  turns  with  swelling  heart  and   dares 

the  fates, 
With    firm     resolve    upon     his     purpose 

waits.  — Selected, 


The  teacher  to  whom  you  give  only  a 
drudge's  training  will  do  only  a  drudge's 
work,  and  will  do  it  in  a  drudge's  way. — 
Matthew  Arnold, 


The  weakest  point  in  our  public 
educational  system  is  that  it  undertakes 
the  training  of  all  the  pupils  for  the  life 
that  the  minority  can  live. — Learning  by 
Doing. 


Why  will  teachers — some  of  them  at 
least — good  humoredly  take  an  educa- 
tional journal  for  two  or  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  get  mad  all  over  and  all 
through  in  seven-sixteenths  of  a  second 
when  courteously  requested  to  pay  for  it? 
As  a  psychologic  problem,  we  give  it 
up. — Florida  School  Expomnt. 


It  is  unjust  and  absurd  of  persons 
advancing  in  years,  to  expect  of  the 
young,  that  confidence  should  come  all 
and  only  on  their  side;  the  human  heart, 
at  whatever  age,  opens  only  to  the  heart 
that  opens  in  return. — Miss  Edgewofih, 


The  teacher  that  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  criticising  his  neighbors  and 
pointing  out  the  faults  and  weaknesses 
of  his  co-laborers,  might  promote  his 
own  efficiency  and  usefulness  by  spend- 
ing a  little  while  daily  in  self-criticism. — 
Educational  Exchange, 


If  the    self-called    spelling    reformers 
were  to  put  into  the  teaching  of  spelling 
one-tenth  of  the  energy  they  now  waste 
in  lamenting,  deploring  and   denouncing, 
poor    spelling    would    be    speedily    and 
materially    decreased.      Were     all     the 
changes  clamored   for  made   to-morrow, 
the  eternal  truth   would   still   face  every 
teacher's  desk:    "There  is  no   excellence 
without     great     labor." — Western    School 
Journal, 
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The  man  who  is  content  to  fill  a 
position  in  life  which  requires  no  prepa- 
ration,* no  study,  no  training,  must  be 
content  as  well  with  the  wages  of  a 
menial.  To  secure  the  richer  and  lasting 
rewards  of  life,  character,  mind,  money, 
or  position,  the  man  must  pay  the  price 
of  severe  training  and  thoiough  prepara- 
tion, though  it  cost  years  and  much 
money. — Selected, 


Another  professor — F.  S.  Lee,  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^ — 
has  arisen  to  support  Prof.  Atwater's 
statement  that  alcohol  is  a  muscle  food. 
We  know  it,  brethren.  No  one  who  has 
seen  a  human  being  impelled  by  alcohol 
pound  his  wife  and  children,  smash  the 
furniture,  and  execute  war-dances  on  the 
street,  will  doubt  that  alcohol  increases, 
abnormally,  the  striking  and  stamping 
power  of  the  muscles. — Western  School 
JoumaL 


Two  great  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  written  compositions, 
first,  requiring  a  child  to  write  about  that 
concerning  which  he  knows  almost 
nothing  and  cares  less;  and,  second, 
leading  him  to  suppose  that  when  he 
writes,  a  certain  artificial  elegance,  not 
at  all  necessary  in  ordinary  conversation, 
must  be  attained.  These  mistakes  in 
primary  grades  produce  a  dislike  of  the 
subject  which  is  rarely  overcome,  and  in 
higher  grades  lead  to  wholesale  pla- 
giarism.— -J.  F,  Millspaugh, 


The  old-time  delusion  that  a  teacher 
was  fit  for  nothing  but  the  school-room 
has  in  these  later  days  nearly  disappeared. 
The  most  successful  commercial  travelers 
acquired  their  self-reliance,  perseverance 
and  push  when  they  were  teachers.  In 
banks,  stores  and  offices  of  all  kinds 
ex-teachers  are  in  the  most  important 
positions,  and  in  the  departments  at 
Washington  teachers   who   secured   their 


places  through  competitive  e;caminations 
are  superior  to  the  average  clerks  in 
ability  and  intelligence. — Western  School 
Journal. 


The  recent  protest  of  the  National 
Penmen's  Association  against  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  writing  required  in  the 
primary  grades  of  modern  public  schools 
is  both  wise  and  timely.  The  present 
practice  is  conducive  neither  to  intelli- 
gence nor  health.  There  is  no  valid 
reason,  nor  even  a  semblance  of  an 
excuse  for  it.  It  has  no  educative  value 
at  this  stage  of  the  child's  life,  and 
hardly  anything  imaginable  could  be 
more  injurious  to  the  sensitive  nervous 
organization  of  the  child  than  this  eternal 
and  almost  unintermittent  scratching 
with  coarse,  hard  pencils  over  rough 
cheap  paper. — Florida  School  Expomnt. 


It  does  not  always  pay  to  insist  on 
one's  rights.  A  peaceable  citizen  has  a 
right  to  the  use  of  at  least  half  the  public 
highway,  but  a  wise  man  will  relinquish 
the  whole  right-of-way,  and  although  he 
may  be  brave  as  well  as  wise  he  will  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  rather  than  come  to  close 
quarters  with  a  skunk.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  argue  with  a  rattlesnake — 
reptilian  or  human;  crush  it  or  give  it  a 
wide  berth.  As  for  the  skunk,  whether 
quadruped  or  biped,  it  does  not  pay  to 
crush  it  even  with  a  long  pole.  Lowell 
says,  **There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with 
the  inevitable;  the  only  argument  availa- 
ble with  an  east  wind  is  to  put  on  your 
overcoat. ' ' — Western  Teacher, 


Do  not  try  to  force  upon  young  pupils 
demonstrations  and  analyses  which  are 
suitable  only  for  older  pupils.  It  is  a 
marked  defect  in  some  school  arithmetics 
that  they  are  filled  up  with  explanations 
and  demonstrations.  The  explanation, 
if  given  at  all,  should  be  given  orally  by 
the   teacher;    they   do   not   belong   to  a 
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pupil's  bo^k,  unless  it  is  assumed  that 
the  teacher  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  subject.  Another  marked 
defect,  arising  from  limited  space,  is  the 
too  sudden  transition  from  very  simple 
questions  to  complex  ones.  The  teacher 
should  remedy,  in  some  degree,  this 
defect  by  substituting  development 
exercises.  Difficult  problems,  requiring 
sustained  processes  of  reasoning,  or 
complicated  forms  of  analytical  explana- 
tions, if  used  at  all,  should  be  given  only 
to  advanced  pupils.  In  fact,  what  are 
termed  **hard  problems*'  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  common 
school  at  all,  if,  indeed,  of  any  school. — 
Swetfs  American  Public  Schools, 


Stevenson's    "Kidnapped").       lo.  Scud- 

der's  ''Children's   Book"   (or  Miss  Rep- 

plier's    **Book    of     Famous  Verse"). — 
Canadian  Teacher. 


What  should  children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age  read? 

Answers  to  this  question  have  lately 
been  given  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Horace  E  Scudder,  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  Tudor  Jenks  and  others,  together 
with  some  extremely  sensible  and  inter- 
esting suggestions  as  to  the  principles 
underlying  the  choice  of  children's  books. 
Here  is  a  single  typical  list  from  the  ten 
included  in  the  article  which  The  Outlook 
publishes  in  its  Annual  Book  Number. 
The  list  is  that  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  editor  of  Saint  Nicholas, 

I.  ''Alice  in  Wonderland."  2.  Hans 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales.  3.  Hawthorne's 
"Wonder  Book"  (or  the  "Tanglewood 
Tale^").  4.  "Gulliver's Travels."  5.  Kip- 
ling's "Jungle  Books"  (or  Seton-Thomp- 
son's  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known," 
or  Harris's  "Uncle  Remus").  6.  Dana's 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  (or  Nan- 
sen's  "Farthest  North,"  or  Kennan's 
"Tent  Life  in  Siberia").  7.  Scott's 
"Ivanhoe"  (or  Howard  Pyle's  "Robin 
Hood,"  or  Lanier's  "The  Boy's  King 
Arthur").  8.  Gibson's  "Eye-Spy,"  or 
some  other  good  nature-book.  9.  Coop- 
er's     "Leather     Stocking     Tales"      (or 


If  I  were  a  school  official, — ^and  could, 
I  would.: 

1.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  whose 
time  was  not  worth  forty  dollars  a  month. 

2.  I  would  have  a  minimum  term  of  six 
months  in  the  district  schools  and  nine 
months  in  towns  and  villages. 

3.  I  should  make  the  school  houses  com- 
pare favorably  in  neatness  and  comfort  in- 
side and  out  with  the  best  homes  of  the 
community. 

4.  I  would  have  large  play  grounds  with 
plenty  of  shade. 

5.  I  would  see  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions— drainage,  water  supply,  out-build- 
ings, light,  heat,  ventilation,  black-boards 
and  desks  were  the  best  possible. 

6.  I  would  see  that  a  good,  well-paid  jan- 
itor looked  after  the  affairs  of  each 
building. 

7.  I  would  not  employ  a  teacher  the  sec- 
ond term  who  did  not,  in  the  meantime, 
strive  to  improve  her  qualifications. 

8.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  who 
did  not  have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
fessional library  and  who  did  not  add  to  it 
two  or  three  good  books  each  year. 

9.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  whu 
failed  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Associations  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
Fossils  may  be  of  interest  to  geologists,  but 
the  pedagogical  fossil  creates  little  interest 
in  the  school  room. 

10.  I  would  employ  no  teacher  who  did 
not  take  and  read  at  least  two  good  educa- 
tional journals. 

I  might  add  I  would  not  bie  elected  for 
the  second  term  but  that  some  one  in  the 
future  might  rise  up  and  call  me  blessed. 
— T,  E.  Sanders. 


"I  DOUBT  if  children  have  a  'taste  for  liter- 
ature.'   Most  who  care  at  all  for  reading. 
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are  omniverous.  You  ask  what  is  best  for 
them.  I  think  it  is  best  to  let  them  loose 
in  a  pretty  large  field  with  a  good  variety 
of  books.  I  would  have  among  them  few 
so-called  'children's  books/  but  some  hard 
books,  quite  above  their  comprehension  as 
wholes. 

"It  would  be  better  if  we  could  limit  the 
number  of  books  accessible  to  them,  and  so 
force  them  by  hunger  to  devour  what  they 
would  not  choose  if  choice  were  wide.'* 

This  is  what  Supervisor  George  H.  Mar- 
tin, a  gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  cul- 
ture, says.  Contradictory,  somewhat,  but 
the  balance  is  maintained.  Children  do  not 
read  enough,  and  they  read  too  much.  Into 
a  pretty  large  field  with  a  good  variety  of 
books,  Mr.  Martin  would  let  the  boy  loose. 
We  agree  with  him.  It  has  been  found  that 
children  choose  better  books  in  those  librar- 
ies which  allow  a  choice  after  exammation 
than  in  those  that  force  them  to  make  their 
choice  from  titles. 

But  the  time  comes,  no  doubt,  when 
choice  should  be  restricted,  when  the  mind 
should  be  set  to  work  to  grind  what  it  has 
garnered.  The  peril,  always  imminent,  is 
that  the  teacher  begins  to  grind  too  soon. 
Dr.  Hall  says  that  the  age  for  gathering  is 
from  ten  to  fourteen.  But  teachers,  for- 
getting this  fact,  and,  in  their  ambition,  for- 
getting that  youth  at  this  age  cares  very 
little  for  their  whys  and  wherefores,  are 
too  apt  to  neutralize  the  interest  of  the  in- 
telligent mind  in  good  reading  by  limiting 
the  kind  of  reading  to  their  own  likes  or 
dislikes.  A  good  reader  does  not  care  to  be 
cross-questioned  too  closely.  So  turn  the 
boy  loose,  and  don't  tie  him  up  in  the  stall 
so  long  as  the  heavens  are  blue  and  the 
stars  shine. — Popular  Educator. 


Now  comes  the  teacher  of  the**  Ivan- 
hoe  "  public  school  -  one  room — and 
serves  notice  that  "We  have  organized  an 
^alumni*  in  which  a  deep  interest  is  being 
taken.      We    feel    that    it    will    have    a 


tendency  to  increase  interest  in  the 
school,  among  parents,  pupils  and  others. 
We  have  our  annual  banquet  December 
27th."  (To  be  an  active  member  after 
1 90 1,  one  must  complete  the  eighth 
grade  work.  To  be  an  honorary  member, 
one  must  either  be  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  Lake  county,  or  the  state 
superintendent  of  Illinois.)  Ten  to  one, 
the  teacher  of  the  *'Ivanhoe"  school, 
Lake  county,  Mr.  Leo  F.  Jeanmene  by 
name,  has  in  his  make  up  a  trace  of  the 
quality  that  made  Dominie  Jamieson,  of 
Drumtochty,  an  ideal  schoolmaster — that 
"Unerring  scent  for  pairts  in  his  laddies" 
and  the  ability  to  "detect  a  scholar  in  the 
egg.*'  A  "one-room"  school,  with  as 
good  a  name  as  "Ivanhoe"  with  spirit 
and  intelligence  enough  to  organize  and 
look  after  its  graduates  will  surely  follow 
a  goodly  number  through  the  high  school, 
and  some  into  the  college,  and  among 
them  will  be  those  who*  will  love  their 
first  little  a/ma  mater  longest  and  most  of 
all.  Twenty  to  one,  that  school  room  is 
comfortable  and  well  furnished,  with 
tinted  walls,  and  that  there  are  a  it,^  good 
pictures  there,  and  some  book  cases — 
possibly  a  little  museum;  that  the 
grounds  are  the  pride  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  that  they  are  thinking  about  a 
school  garden  next  spring;  or  if  it  be 
not  quite  a  model  yet  in  all  of  these 
ways,  that  alumni  association  will  soon 
make  it  such. 

Fifty  to  one,  the  Ivanhoe  school  has 
a  board  of  directors  who  know  a  good 
thing  wheq  they  see  it,  and  will  use  due 
diligence  to  keep  a  good  teacher  when 
they  get  one — for  the  bane  of  the  one- 
room  school  is  the  incessant  change  of 
teachers.  The  boards  of  directors  who 
find  and  keep  a  good  teacher  two  years 
where  the  other  board  kept  an  indifferent 
teacher  but  one  year, 'are  performing  the 
most  valuable  of  all  services  to  the  com- 
mon schools.  May  their  tr  be  increase ! 
— School  News, 
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**OuR  first  duty  is  to  provide  a  seat  for 
every  child  of  school  age.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  sporadic  efforts.  Nor 
can  the  Board  of  Education,  however 
earnest  and  persistent,  secure  this  end 
unaided.  Our  predecessors  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  President  have 
stormed  at  the  doors  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  appro- 
priations and  bond  issues  generous 
enough  to  enable  them  to  build  the  school 
houses  required.  Large  sums  have  been 
granted,  but  far  too  small  for  the  needs 
of  the  city. 

'*It  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  the 
simple  fact,  that  while  thousands  of 
children  are  deprived  of  a  full  day's 
schooling,  there  are  thousands  of  unoccu- 
pied seats  in  the  school  houses  of  this 
city.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  shifting  of 
population.  It  is  impossible  to  move 
little  children,  but  the  older  pupils  of  the 
schools  can  be  transported  and  put  in 
less  crowded  schools.  In  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  Bronx  we  make  contracts 
for  carrying  the  children  in  stages.      I  see 


no  reason  why  we  should  not  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  city  railway  compa- 
nies to  carry  children  from  the  con- 
gested to  the  less  crowded  parts  of  the 
city. 

**An  incidental  advantage  of  consolida- 
tion is  economy  of  administration.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  end  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  employes  whose  func- 
tions have  been  done  away  with.  We 
must  proceed  to  this  duty  with  delibera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  no  sentimental 
consideration  should  make  us  hesitate  to 
abolish  unnecessary  offices,  to  reduce 
salaries  which  are,  in  view  of  changed 
duties,  disproportionate  to  the  service 
rendered,  and  to  dismiss  inefficient  Jor 
unwilling  workers.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  to  a  board  made  up  as  ours  is  that 
considerations  of  politics  should  have  no 
part  in  this  work.  Faithful  and  efficient 
employes  will  be  retained  without  regard 
to  politics,  and  no  one  will  be  appointed 
because  of  his  political  faith. — President 
Burlingham,  New  York  School  Board, 
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For  tKe  School  Roon\ 


VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No.  5 

EDWARD  PUTTERER,   SUPERVISOR  OP   MUSIC,  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


No  teacher  should  do  the  work  for  the 
pupils  or  fill  their  heads  with  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary theory.  Give  the  lesson  to  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  work  it  out 
themselves.  The  teacher's  work  is  to  fur- 
nish the  pupils  with  opportunities  and  in- 
centives for  the  exercise  of  their  own  men- 
tal power  by  first  presenting  the  real  thing 
to  the  mind  as  an  object  lesson  of  thought. 
Second,  naming  it.  Third,  representing  it. 
Scales. 

In  developing  the  scales  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  pictures  of 
the  scale  in  ^ach  key ;  also  to  associate  the 
signature  with  the  place  of  one  in  all  keys. 
Teacher  may  commence  a  lesson  by  asking 
the  class  to  sing  the  scale. 

Do.  re.  mi.  fa.  sol.  la.  si.  (ti)  do. — Do.  si. 
la.  sol.  fa.  mi.  re.  do.  Then  the  names  of 
the  sounds. 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.-8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  I. 
Also  the  pitch  of  the  sounds. 

C.  d.  e.  f.  g.  a.  b.  c. — C.  b.  a.  g.  f.  e.  d.  c. 

T.  Sing  one.    P.  Sing  Do. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  one  in  the  key 
of  C?    P.  C. 

T.  Sing  one,  tw<3.     P.  Sing  Do.  re. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  two  in  the  key 
of  C?    P.  D. 

T,  Sing  one,  two.  three.  P.  Sing  Do. 
re.  mi. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  three?    P.  E. 

T.  Sing  one.  two.  three,  four.  P.  Sing 
Do.  re.  mi.  fa. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  four?    P.  F. 

T.  Sing  one.  three,  five.  P.  Sing  Do. 
mi.  sol. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  five?    P.    G. 

The  pitch  of  G.  being  established,  the 
teacher  can  proceed  to  develop  it  as  fol- 


lows :  Children  you  may  listen  while  I  sing 
the  pitch  of  sounds  when  G.  is  one. 

Teacher  sings  G.  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f .  sharp  G. 
This  should  be  repeated  several  times,  after 
which  she  should  ask  the  class  to  sing  the 
same.    P.    Sings  G.  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f.  sharp  g. 

T.  Sing  one.    P.  Sing  Do. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  one  in  the  key 
of  G?    P.  G. 

T.  Sing  one.  two.    P.  Sing  Do.  re. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  two  in  the  key 
of  G?    P.  A. 

T.  Sing  one.  two.  three.  P.  Sing  Do. 
re.  mi. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  three?    P.  B. 

T.  Sing  one.  three,  four.  P.  Sing  Do. 
mi.  fa. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  four?    P.  C. 

T.  Sing  one.  three,  five,  seven.  P.  Sing 
Do.  mi.  sol.  si. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  seven?  P.  F 
sharp. 

Continue  until  the  pupil  can  name  readily 
any  pitch  in  the  G.  scale.  After  this  de- 
velop the  same  on  blackboard  as  follows : 

T.  Sing  one.    P.  Sing  Do. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch?    P.  G. 

T.  I  will  show  you  the  picture  of  one  in 
the  key  of  G.  and  where  it  is  placed. 
Teacher  placing  the  note  upon  the  second 
line. 


■^^^ 


■^-^ 


I 


:l  b  <f   ^  6  7  r 


T.  Sing  one.  two.     P.  Sing  Do.  re. 
T.     What  is  the  pitch  of  two  in  the  key 
of  G?    P.  A. 

T.  Placing  a  note  in  the  second  space. 
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T.  Sing  one,  two,  three.  P.  Sing  Do.  re.  mi. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  three  in  the  key 
of  G?  P.  B.  Teacher  placing  a  note  on 
third  line. 

T.  Sing  one.  three,  four.  P.  Sing  Do. 
mi.  fa. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  four?    P.  C. 

Continue  the  same  until  the  scale  is  com- 
pleted. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  one  in  the  key  of 
G?    P.  G. 

T.  And  where  is  it  placed  upon  the  staff  ? 
P.  Upon  the  second  line. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  seven  ?  P.  F  sharp. 

T.  Upon  what  line  is  F  sharp  placed.  P. 
Fifth  line. 

T.  I  will  erase  the  sharp  and  place  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piece. 


-«- 


-&- 


This  signifies  that  every  F.  in  the  key  of 
G.  is  made  sharp. 

T.  You  may  listen  again  and  I  will  sing 
a  new  scale.  This  time  I  will  take  for  the 
pitch  of  one,  D. 

T.  Children  listen  carefully  so  that  you 
may  tell  me  how  many  sharps  I  sing. 

T.  Sings  D.  e.  f  sharp,  g.  a.  b.  c  sharp,  d. 

T.  How  many  sharps  did  I  sing  ?   P.  two. 

T.  I  will  sing  it  again  and  see  how  many 
can  tell  me  the  letters  that  are  made  sharp, 

T  Sings  (slowly)  D.  e.  f  sharp,  g.  a.  b. 
c  sharp,  d. 

P.  F  sharp,  and  C  sharp. 

T.  Correct.     Sing  one.    P.  Do. 

T.  What  is  the  pitch  of  one  in  the  key  of 
D.     P.  D. 

T.  Placing  a  note  the  first  added  line 
below  the  staff. 


^ 


^e*' 


Develop  the  same  as  previous  scale. 

Teacher  explaining  that  F.  being  the  first 
sharp  it  is  placed  first  upon  staff.  C  sharp 
being   the   new    sharp   it   is   placed   after 


It,  VIZ.: 


& 

" 

Q 

ffTi 

o 

Wo- 

JP 

As  soon  as  the  scale  has  been  developed 
the  teacher  should  give  the  class  a  thorough 
drill  in  reading  the  syllables.  First  take  the 
class  as  a  whole;  then  ask  every  pupil  in 
the  class  to  name  the  syllable  as  you  point 
promiscuously.  In  doing  this  you  can  tell 
at  once  whether  the  pupils  can  read  readily. 
If  they  hesitate,  review;  never  ask  the 
pupils  to  sing  in  a  new  key  before  they  have 
been  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  same.  Pupils 
frequently  hesitate  in  singing,  not  because 
they  cannot  sing  the  interval,  but  they  can- 
not think  the  name  of  the  syllable  quickly 
enough.  Place  the  staff  upon  the  black- 
board and  as  the  teacher  places  dots  upon 
the  staff  the  pupils  should  name  the  sylla- 
ble, reminding  them  if  one  is  upon  a  line» 
three  is  upon  the  next  and  five  upon  the 
next  line,  viz. :  i.  E  is  upon  first  line.  3.  G 
upon  second  line,  and  5.  B  upon  third  line. 
The  same  with  the  spaces,  if  one  is  in  the 
first  space,  three  is  in  the  second  space,  five 
in  the  third  space,  etc. 


i^ 


^^    ^ 


i 


*'Music  is  a  discipline,  a  mistress  of  order 
and  good  manners;  she  makes  the  people 
milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and  more 
reasonable.  The  youth  must  always  be 
accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  makes  good 
and  virtuous  citizens." — Luther, 
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PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE  C.   HAILES,  DlEtAWING  MASTER,    ALBANY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Number  V. 


Mechanical  Perspective 


I  would  not  teach  mechanical  perspective 
to  pupils  below  the  high  school  grade,  but  it 
is  well  enough  for  every  teacher  to  under- 
stand the  art;  for  if  she  understands  the 
origin  of  the  apparent  changes  in  form  she 
will  be  better  equipped  to  teach  freehand 
perspective. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  perspective — 
parallel,  angular  and  oblique,  which  I  will 
explain  a  little  further  on,  but  I  will  con- 
fine this  article  to  parallel  perspective,  be- 
cause it  is  the  simplest  and  because  the  most 
difficult  problem  may  be  worked  out  by  that 
method. 

If  the  student  will  carefully  follow  me 
I  feel  confident  that  I  will  be  able  to  teach 
him  how  to  locate  a  single  point  anywhere 
in  the  picture,  and  when  that  is  mastered 
one  has  the  key  to  the  whole  situation ;  for 
if  one  can  locate  one  point  anywhere,  he  can 
certainly  locate  two,  and  that  means  that 
he  can  locate  any  straight  line,  for  the  points 
are  the  limitations  of  the  line.  If  he  is  able 
to  locate  any  straight  line,  he  can  locate 
any  rectilinear  plane  figure,  for  they  are 
bounded  by  straight  lines.  Then  he  can 
locate  any  rectilinear  solid,  for  they  are 
bounded  by  planes.  It  is  an  easy  step  from 
the  rectilinear  to  the  mixtilinear  and  cur- 
vilinear solids. 

How  to  locate  the  first  point,  that  is  our 


task.  Some  preliminary  explanations  and 
technicalities  will  be  necessary. 

Let  the  student  imagine  that  a  sheet  of 
glass  is  placed  before  him  and  between  him 
and  the  object  to  be  drawn.  Imagine  the 
glass  in  an  upright  position  and  extending 
indefinitely  right  and  left  and  from  the  floor 
hidefinitely  upward. 

The  glass  is  called  the  picture  plane 
(P.  P.).  Where  it  rests  on  the  ground  is 
called  the  picture  line,  or  ground  line  (P.  L. 
01  G.  L.)  The  place  where  the  observer  is 
standing  is  called  the  station  point  (S.  P.) 
The  direction  the  observer  is  looking  is 
called  the  line  of  direction  (L.  D.)  A 
horizontal  line  away  off  in  the  distance  and 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  observer,  is 
called  the  horizon  or  eye  level  (H.  L.  or  E. 
L.)  The  point  on  that  line  precisely  oppo- 
site the  eye  is  called  the  center  of  vision 
(C.  V.)  When  a  person  is  looking  at  a 
fixed  point  he  can  see  much  more  than  he 
is  looking  directly  at.  That  is  called  the 
field  of  vision  (F.  V.)  The  field  of  vision 
is  comprehended  with  an  angle  of  45* 
on  the  right  and  45**  on  the  left  of  the  line 
of  direction.  Where  these  lines,  drawn  at 
an  angle  of  45**,  meet  the  horizontal  line 
or  eye  level  are  called  the  distance  points 
and  they  are  just  as  far  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  center  of  vision  as  the  cent.er  of 
vision  is  distant  from  the  station  point. 

Below  is  the  perspective  diagram : 


<Ciit  lednoed  one^half) 


s.-p 
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Draw  E.  L.  Locate  C.  V.,  and  from  that 
point  draw  L.  D.  perpendicular  to  E.  L. 
The  distance  from  C.  V.  to  S.  P.  represents 
eleven  feet  and  the  distance  between  E.  L. 
and  P.  L.  is  five  of  the  eleven  parts,  mak- 
ing S.  P.,  six  of  the  eleven  parts. 

The  distance  points  are  placed  on  E.  L. 
to  the  right  and  left  of  C.  V.  as  far  from 
C.  V.  as  S.  P.  is  distant  from  C.  V. 

Now,  since  P.  L.  represents  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  plane  it  follows  that  no  part 
of  the  picture  will  be  drawn  below  that 
line,  but  it  may  extend  above  the  eye  level, 
of  course,  and  right  and  left  as  far  as  the 
distance  points. 

Let  us  leave  the  diagram  for  a  few  mm- 
utes  and  explain  a  very  important  principle. 

Suppose  you  were  sitting  at  your  table 
with  an  upright  sheet  of  glass  standing 
between  you  and  an  object  lying  upon  the 
table,  but  placed  back  at  least  a  foot  from 
the  glass.  You  could  not  measure  the 
dimensions  of  that  object  unless  one  of  two 
things  were  done.  Either  the  object  would 
have  to  be  pushed  up  against  the  glass  or 
lines  projected  perpendicularly  from  the 
object  to  the  glass,  when  they  could  be 
measured. 

Only  those  lines  which  were  against  the 
glass  or  picture  plane  would  be  true  meas- 
urements. You  can  easily  understand  that. 
The  moment  a  line  is  moved  back  from  the 
glass  its  appearance  changes.  Distance  will 
make  it  apparently  shorter.  But  how  much 
shorter?  Patience!  we  shall  learn  that 
pretty  soon  when  we  have  mastered  all 
these  preliminaries. 

The  first  great  principle  is  learned  and 
must  never  be  forgotten,  viz.:  All  meas- 
urements  are  made  on  or  from  the  picture 
line. 

Let  us  consider  the  second  principle.  All 
lines  that  extend  away  from  the  observer 
are  called  retreating  lines  and  all  lines  which 
retreat  appear  changed  in  direction. 

All  lines  that  extend  in  the  same  direction 


as  one  is  looking  seem  to  point  to  the  cen^ 
ter  of  vision. 

Technically  that  is  generally  expressed 
thus :  All  lines  parallel  to  L.  D.  vanish  in 
C.  v.,  and  are  said  to  be  in  parallel  perspec- 
tive. 

Stand  in  a  school-room  and  observe  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  main  lines  in  the 
room.  The  cracks  on  the  floor-boards  will 
appear  to  point  upward  and  inward.  The 
lines  on  the  ceiling  will  appear  to  come 
down  and  what  is  more  they  will  all  seem 
to  point  to  your  point  of  sight  or  center  of 
vision. 

If  you  understand  all  that  has  been  ex- 
plained and  can  draw  the  perspective  dia- 
gram, we  are  ready  for  our  first  example. 
That  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  you  in  a 
continuation  of  this  article  in  the  next 
number. 


ARITHMETIC  LESSONS 

No.  I. 

To  Teach  Process  of  Subtraction. 

third  year — pupils'  ages  seven  and  eight  yeass^ 

Reb^ca  McLaughun. 

Aim — To  teach  process  of  subtraction 
where  unit  figure  of  minuend  is  smaller 
than  unit  figure  of  subtrahend. 

Material — Single  tooth-picks  and  bundles 
of  tens.     Also  cards  with  separations,  as 


II 

-2 


i6 
-7 


Preparation — Had  a  preparatory  card 
drill  on  the  separations,  dwelling  longer  on 
those  of  eleven. 

Presentation^^ — Children  were  arranged 
around  a  table  and  objects  so  placed  that 
the  children  could  help  themselves.  Each 
child  was  told  to  take  one  single  pick  or  one 
unit  and  two  tens,  then  a  child  was  asked  to 
tell  in  another  way  what  he  had  (twenty- 
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one).  Twenty-one  was  then  written  on 
blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  children  told 
to  arrange  their  objects  in  the  same  way  on 
the  table,  units  at  right  and  tens  at  left, 

Hiiiiiiii  miiiiiii  I 

One  child  was  called  upon  to  take  four  units 
away  from  what  he  had,  teacher  at  the  same 
time  placing  it  on  the  blackboard,  thus : 

21 

-4 

While  one  child  worked  aloud,  the  others 
worked  with  him  silently  with  the  objects. 
He  said  he  could  not  take  away  four  units 
as  he  only  had  one.  Then  he  saw  that  he 
could  change  one  of  his  tens  into  units.  All 
the  children  then  removed  the  rubber  bands 
from  the  bundles  and  placed  the  ten  units 
with  the  one  unit,  thus: 

iiiiiniii 


teacher  working  with  them  at  the  board. 

As  the  child  took  away  four  units  and 
said  four  units  from  eleven  units  leaves 
seven  units,  the  answer  was  put  in  its  place 
on  the  board.  As  there  was  no  ten  taken 
away  he  still  had  one  ten.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  we  change  the  ten  in 
the  figure  work  on  the  board  by  drawing 
a  line  through  the  tens  figure,  which  would 
mean  one  less  ten.  The  answer  was  then 
given  from  the  objects  seventeen  or  one  ten 
and  seven  units.  We  began  with  twenty- 
one  for  the  minuend,  then  took  thirty-one, 
forty-one,  etc.,  keeping  the  unit  figure  one 
the  first  day. 

The  children  all  worked  the  same  exam- 
ple for  the  first  two  or  three  times.  After 
that  each  child  worked  a  different  one. 
Then  a  child  was  sent  to  the  board  to  work 
the  example  that  another  child  worked  aloud 
with  the  objects. 

Application — ^Lastly  children  worked  ex- 
amples on  the  blackboard  without  using 
objects  and  explained  process  orally. 


No.  II. 

To  Teach  Process  op  Multipucation. 

fourth  year— pupu.s'  ages  eight  and  nine  years 

Adeline  £.  Tholl. 

Aim — ^To  teach  multiplication  by  num- 
bers of  two  digits. 

Preparation — Before  teaching  this  lesson, 
pupils  should  have  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  multiplication  tables,  and  be  able  to  use 
multipliers  of  one  digit  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  number  lo  should  be  used  as  one 
digit  and  in  connection  with  it  should  be 
taught  multiplication  by  multiples  of  lo,  as 
20,  30,  etc.  In  multiplying  by  the  multiples 
of  10,  let  pupils  use  the  short  way,  that  of 
writing  the  zero  in  units'  place  in  the 
product,  and  multiplying  by  the  digit  which 
shows  how  many  tens  in  the  multiplier. 

Presentation — Put  on  the  board  an  exam- 
ple as  23  multiplied  by  24. 

23 

24  ==  20  +  4. 

Question  pupils  to  bring  out  that  24  is 
equal  to  20 -|- 4. 

The  pupils  know  how  to  multiply  by  4,  so 
this  part  of  the  work  can  be  readily  done. 

23 

24 

92 

Question  to  bring  out  what  part  of  the 
multiplier  is  to  be  used  next. 

Proceed  to  multiply  by  20,  letting  pupils 
describe  the  process  as  follows: 


23 
24 

92 
460 

552 


20  times  3  units  are  60  units. 
60  units  =  o  units  and  6  tens. 
20  times  2  tens  are  40  tens. 
40  tens -1-6  tens  =  46  tens. 
46  tens  =  6  tens  and  4  hundreds. 
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After  each  multiplication,  question  for 
the  value  of  the  digit  in  the  product  ob- 
tained, and  where  it  should  be  placed. 

Since  the  pupils  have  been  taught  that 
units  are  always  placed  under  units  and  tens 
tinder  tens,  they  can  readily  tell  where  each 
digit  should  be  placed. 

Question  to  bring  out  that 

92=   4X23 
460  =  20  X  23 


552  =  24  X  23 


and  that  the  sum  of  the  two  products  equals 
24  times  23. 

In  connection  with  this,  teach  the  terms 
first  partial  product;  and  second,  partial 
product  for  92  and  460. 

Then  work  the  same  example  using  the 
shorter  method  of  multiplying  by  4  and  2 
instead  of  20. 

Question  for  the  value  of  the  zero  and 
show  that  since  it  amounts  to  nothing,  it. 
may  be  omitted. 


23 
24 


92 
46 

552 


Question  for  the  position  of  the  2  in  the 
first  partial  product  in  reference  to  the  4 
which  produced  it ;  for  the  position  of  the 
6  in  the  second  partial  product  in  reference 
to  the  2  which  produced  it.  Then  for  the 
adding  of  the  two  partial  products  to  obtain 
the  whole  product. 

Drill  on  other  examples  using  the  last 
method. 

Deduce  the  rule  that  the  first  figure  of 
each  partial  product  is  placed  under  the 
figure  of  the  multiplier  that  produced  it, 
and  the  partial  products  arc  to  be  added  for 
the  whole  product. 


HINTS  TO  THE  SUBSTITUTES 

M.  E.  LIND. 

There  are  only  a  few  substitute  teachers 
compared  to  the  number  of  regular  ones, 
yet  their  work  is  one  of  importance.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  the  substitute  is  just 
"Some  one  to  keep  the  children  in  school 
so  that  the  parents  won't  complain."  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  regular  work  should 
not  go  on  with  very  little  interruption. 

To  be  a  successful  substitute,  one  must 
possess  three  qualifications,  namely :  energy, 
self-confidence  and  adaptability.  Without 
energy  there  can  be  success  in  no  line.  The 
substitute  must  have  self-confidence  or  she 
may  as  well  give  up  her  work.  To  say  the 
least  it  is  disconcerting,  particularly  in  the 
upper  grades,  to  have  forty  or  fifty  pairs 
of  eyes  watching  every  move  one  makes  and 
probably  making  adverse  comparisons  be- 
tween the  substitute  and  their  regular 
teacher.  One  has  that  "First  day  of  school 
feeling,"  only  it  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
the  pupils'  minds  are  already  filled  with  the 
methods  of  the  regular  teacher  instead  of 
being  open  to  receive  those  of  the  substitute. 
And  if  a  substitute  doesn't  have  to  be  adap- 
tive, I  don't  know  who  does.  Teaching  the 
first  primary  one  day  and  the  eighth  grade 
the  next,  she  must  be  familiar  with  all  meth- 
ods, kindergarten  and  high  school  inclusive. 

A  substitute  should  make  a  business  of 
her  work  and  apply  herself  earnestly  to  it. 

She  should  make  a  friend  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  familiarize  herself  with  the 
general  methods  reconunended  by  him. 

When  ever  possible,  she  should  visit  the 
various  grades  and  take  notes  of  new  and 
good  methods  used  by  the  regular  teachers 
and  also  notice  any  little  peculiarity  of 
teaching  and  presenting  that  different  ones 
may  have.  The  latter  will  be  an  aid  when 
she  has  to  teach  in  their  rooms. 

It  is  discouraging  to  enter  a  room  and  find 
neither  register  nor  program ;  but  it  is  what 
sometimes  happens.    If  the  substituting^  is 
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but  for  a  day,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
the  time  to  make  a  list  of  the  names.  In 
order  to  make  a  record  of  the  absentees,  it 
is  easy  to  note  the  vacant  seats  and  ask  who 
sits  in  them. 

The  substitute's  next  move  may  well  be 
to  ask  the  members  of  the  highest  class  to 
raise  their  hands.  Then  the  second  class, 
and  so  on.  This  gives  her  an  idea  of  the 
divisions. 

When  she  has  no  list  of  names,  a  good 
plan  is  to  number  the  pupils  and  note  that 
her  first  class  numbers  one  to  seventeen  and 
her  second  eighteen  to  thirty,  etc.  It  is 
something  new  to  be  called  for  recitation 
by  number  and  serves  to  make  them  un- 
usually attentive. 

In  order  to  find  out  where  the  lessons  are, 
it  is  best  to  ask  one  of  the  brightest  in  each 
class  just  what  the  lesson  was  for  the  previ- 
ous day  and  then  assign  the  new  one. 

A  substitute  should  have  a  quantity  of 
busy  work  suitable  for  each  grade.  This 
work  should  be  kept  in  boxes  with  the  grade 
to  which  it  belongs  plainly  marked  thereon, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  finding 
what  is  wanted  when  one  is  sent  for  with 
only  a  few  moments'  notice.  Busy  work 
takes  some  little  time  to  prepare ;  but  it  col- 
lects rapidly  and  one  soon  has  a  goodly 
quantity.  Dissected  pictures,  words  and 
sentences,  parquetry  and  splint  work,  trac- 
ing and  sewing  cards  should  be  kept  on 
hand  for  the  little  ones  and  all  sorts  of 
problems,  language  exercises,  geographical 
journeys,  etc.,  for  the  higher  grades. 

The  substitute  will  find  the  discipline  a 
little  harder  than  that  of  a  regular  school- 
room, as  there  are  always  a  few  ready  to 
take  *  advantage  of  a  new  teacher.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  explain  to  the  children  that  it 
is  hard  to  take  up  the  strange  work  and  ask 
them  to  help  by  being  attentive,  answering 
all  questions  promptly  and  doing  their  ut- 
most to  carry  on  their  work  just  as  thoug-h 
the  regular  teacher  was  present.  It  puts 
them  on  their  honor  as  nothing  else  will 
seem  to  do.    And  the  substitute,  though  she 


will  find  it  necessary  to  be  firm,  can  be 
gentle  as  well,  and  make  the  pupils  of  a  day 
her  friends,  so  that  they  will  be  glad  to  sec 
her  should  she  have  occasion  to  teach  them 
again. — Primary  Education. 


TOO  LATB 


What  silences  we  keep  year  after  year 

With  those  who  are  most  near  to  us  and  dear; 

We  live  beside  each  other  day  by  day, 

And  speak  of  myriad  things,  but  seldom  say 

The  full  sweet  word  that  lies  just  in  our  reach. 

Beneath  the  commonplace  of  common  speech. 

Then  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  they  go— 
These  close,  familiar  friends  who  loved  us  so  I 
And  sitting  in  the  shadow  they  have  left, 
Alone  with  homliness  and  sore  bereft, 
We  think,  with  vain  regret,  of  some  fond  word 
That  once  we  might  have  said,  and  they  have 
heard. 

For  weak  and  poor  the  love  that  we  expressed 
Now  seems,  beside  the  vast  sweet  unconfessed ; 
And  slight  the  deeds  we  did  to  those  undone, 
And  small  the  service  spent  to  treasure  won, 
And  undeserved  the  praise  for  word  and  deed. 
That  could  have  overflowed  the  simple  need. 

This  is  the  cruel  cross  of  life,  to  be 

Full-visioned,  only  when  the  ministry 

Of  death  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  the  place 

Of  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty  space. 

What  recollected  services  can  then 

Give  consolation  for  the  "might  have  been  ?" 

— The  Housekeeper. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep, 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 
For  tho'  from  rut  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. — Alfred  Tennyson. 
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Eklitorials 


State  Superintendent  Skinner  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  Ainsworth  are 
deserving ]of  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  the  com- 
mon school  fund  and  teachers  quota  in 
New  York  State. 


We  notice  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  to  permit  the  common 
school  fund  of  the  State  to  accept  gifts 
and  donations.  This  is  entirely  proper. 
The  expense  of  public  education  is  get- 
ting so  great  that  the  efforts  of  States 
and  communities  may  well  be  aided  by 
private  benefaction. 


There  is  one  special  line  in  which 
this  private  benefaction  would  be  helpful, 
that  is  the  endowment  of  money  to  equip 
the  elementary  schools  with  pictures  and 
works  of  art  and  for  a  fund  to  provide 
for  keeping  the  same  in  proper  condition 
and  supply. 

*    *    ^j 

The  Regents  of  New  York  State  have 
a  fund  from  which  the  schools  may  pur- 
chase such  works  and  pictures  for  the 
academies  and  high  schools, •but  the  State 
should  provide  also  for  younger  pupils, 
as  there  are  those  who  never  reach  these 
institutions.  Yet  so  great  is  the  amount 
of  money  required  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  elementary  instruction  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  lay  aside  an  annual 
sum  for  that  purpose.  In  New  York 
City,  Commissioner  Jacob  W.  Mack  has 
presented  many  class  rooms  with  pictures. 
Many  Commissioners  in  the  different 
boroughs  have  sent  some  of  their  private 
collections  from  school  to  school.  But 
these  pictures  should  be  permanent  and 
should  be  graded  in  their  character,  so 
that  when  a  little  child  has  gone  through 
an   eighth   or  ninth   year  grade,    he  has 


become  familiar  in  the  various  class 
rooms  with  a  series  of  artistic  pictures 
which  he  is  able  to  appreciate,  and  which 
by  being  graded  for  his  years  will  give 
him  not  only  a  wide  taste,  but  gradually 
teaches  him  to  appreciate  the  best  there 
is.  A  Carnegie  or  Rockefeller  could  do 
a  great  work  here. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  principal  of 
Chicago  Institute.  The  cause  of  education 
in  this  country  by  his  death  loses  one  of  its 
ablest  exponents  and  chief  promoters.  His 
long  life  has  been  devoted  largely  to  edu- 


COL.   FRANCIS    W.    PARKER 

cational  work;  yet  as  a  gallant  soldier  and 
loyal  citizen,  his  services  to  his  fellowmen 
have  been  worthy.  From  humble  birth  to 
well-ripened  years  of  splendid  accomplish- 
ment for  the  progress  of  humanity  he  has 
arisen,  and  the  educational  world  will  sin- 
cerely mourn  its  loss. 


Governor  Odell  of  New  York  has 
been  securing  legislation  abolishing  the 
local  boards  of  trustees  of  the  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  of  the  various 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  on  the 
ground  that  these  persons  look  upon    the 
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appointment  in  such  institutions  as  their 
patronage,  and  on  the  further  ground  that 
these  institutions  could^be  more  econom- 
ically run  it  systematically  administered 
by  one  central  head.  Without  going 
into  any  discussion  of  the  arguments  that 
may  be  offered  pro  and  con  on  this 
subject,  we  present  the  inquiry  as  to  why, 
if  the  principle  is  a  valid  one,  this  same 
plan  should  not  be  followed  with  the 
State  normal  and  training  schools. 
There  are  those  who  believe  a  greater 
unity  of  action  and  higher  personnel  in 
the  teaching  force  would  be  secured 
thereby.  Of  course  this  might  open  the 
door  to  political  appointments  in  such 
institutions.  But  then  it  is  said  that 
many  of  them  are  now  often  secured 
through  politico-social  influences. 

41    ti    ■ 

"-pMucH  ado  is  being  made  of  the  fact 
that  judges  of  the  federal  and  some  of 
the  minor  courts  of  the  country  are 
underpaid.  We  wondered  as  we  read 
some  of  the  arguments  on  this  question 
what  compensation  the  public  would 
deem  adequate  for  the  services  rendered 
by  such  men  as  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell  of  New  York,  Edwin  S.  Cooley 
of  Chicago,  Edward  S.  Brooks  of  Phila- 
delphia, etc.  If  there  is  a  judge  any- 
where in  the  United  States  that  in  point 
of  hours,  responsibility  of  position,  mental 
strain  and  actual  brain  work  has  anywhere 
near  the  task  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
days  in  the  year  that  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  New  York  has,  we 
would  like  him  pointed  out.  And  for 
this  he  is  paid  $8,000,  subjected  to  a 
short  term  election,  and  is  the  object  of 
some  reasonable  but  more  ignorant  and 
not  a  little  vitriolic  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Yet  any  one  of  the  hundred 
Supreme  Court  Judges  of  New  York 
State  enjoys  a  fourteen  year  tenure  and 
$14,000  a  year  salary.  We  suppose  the 
assumption  is  that  such   superintendents 


are  supposed  to  be  paid  partly^  in  cash 
and  to  receive  their  additional  compensa- 
tion in  the  good  that  they  accomplish. 

41    41    41 

Secretary  Parsons  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  very  con- 
siderately arranged  the  University  Con- 
vocation in  June  so  that  it  will  conclude 
Tuesday,  July  first,  in  the  afternoon,  thus 
enabling  all  who  wish  to  attend  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Convention  at 
Saratoga,  July  2-3  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
opening  session  of  that  convention. 
Such  distinguished  educators  as  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  George  H. 
Vincent  and  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Schurman  will 
be  present  and  will  deliver  addresses. 
Dr.  Butler  will  speak  upon  the  subject, 
"The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,"  and  Dr. 
Schurman  upon  the  subject,  "The  Elec- 
tive System  and  Its  Limits." 

There  has  been  an  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Regents  Convocation 
was  only  for  those  engaged  in  secondary 
and  higher  education.  This  misappre- 
hension has  unfortunately  obtained  among 
the  many  interested  and  scholarly  teach- 
ers of  Greater  New  York.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  state  that  these,  as  well  as  all 
elementary .  teachers, .  are  welcome,  and 
that  they  would  find  a  day  or  two  spent 
at  the  Convocation  en  route  to  the  State 
meeting  at  Saratoga  as  profitable  educa- 
tionally as  any  visit  or  trip  they  ever 
made.  We  hope  to  see  the  New  York 
teachers  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
siderate arrangement. 


A  RECENT  murder  case  in  New  York 
City  brought  out  a  newspaper  discussion 
as  to  the  carelessness  of  parents  in 
allowing  their  sons  and  daughters  undue 
license  of  social  enjoyment  at  night, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  its  local  columns 
asserted  that  there  was  a  society  in   one 
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of  the  high  schools  in  that  borough  which 
had  rooms  outside  of  the  school  building 
to  which  many  of  the  young  women  of 
the  school  were  brought  at  times,  and 
where  veritable  orgies  were  held.  How 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a  state- 
ment we  do  not  know,  but  the  allegation 
brings  out  a  point  that  school  boards  and 
high  school  teachers'  associations  would 
do  well  to  seriously  consider,  that  is  the 
undue  growth  and  freedom  of  high  school 
social  lite.  Time  was  when  our  youths 
were  content  with  their  literary  and 
debating  societies,  occasionally  receptions 
at  these,  sometime  a  formal  spread  at 
some  reputable  hotel.  The  dining  habit 
later  became  more  frequent,  dances 
became  customary,  and  when  in  some 
places  the  faculty  thought  the  matter 
was  getting  to  be  somewhat  of  an  evil, 
societies  were  formed  with  regular  meet- 
ings held  in  rooms  outside  the  school 
building.  Now  the  city  high  school  that 
has  not  its  juvenile  secret  fraternities  and 
social  clubs  is  the  exception.  We  assume 
that  the  purpose  of  these  clubs  is 
primarily  an  innocent  one.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  a  number  of  young  people  at 
a  susceptible  age  to  keep  these  organiza- 
tions close  to  their  original  purpose. 
The  result  is  that  nightly  spreads,  fol- 
lowed by  visits  on  the  part  of  some  to 
saloons  and  even  low  places,  is  not 
unheard  of.  These  organizations  get  up 
dances,  sleigh  and  straw  rides  to  suburban 
dance  halls.  Most  of  their  members  are 
lads  of  respectable  families,  and  parents 
are  often,  though  reluctantly,  obliged  to 
assent  to  their  daughters  joining  in  these 
functions  because  they  are  generally 
given  out  as  class  affairs.  We  have 
never  known  of  any  serious  scandal 
resulting  therefrom.  We  have,  however, 
been  informed,  from  what  we  believe  to 
be  good  evidence,  that  some  of  the  din- 
ners of  the  male  societies  have  been  the 
occasion  for  sonie  of  the  more  vicious 
and  fast  of  the  organization  ending  their 


night   by   doing  up  the  purlieus  of  the 
city. 

This  is  a  difficult  matter  for  high 
school  faculties  to  handle.  There  are 
always  those  on  school  boards  who  object 
to  too  much  paternalism  and  are  over- 
zealous  that  youth  should  have  its  fling. 
We  know  of  a  case  where  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  high  school  faculty  to 
minimize  this  sort  of  a  thing  was  unsuc- 
cessful, because  members  of  the  school 
board  had  relatives  in  the  organization 
whose  existence  was  deemed  unwhole- 
some. The  faculty  was  sat  on.  In  the 
meantime,  the  dance  went  on. 


THINGS  WORTH  WHILE 

He  built  a  house;    time  laid  it  in  the  dust. 

He  wrote  a  book;  its  title  now  forgot. 

He  ruled  a  city,  but  his  name  is  not 
On  any  tablet  graven,  or  where  the  rust 
Can  gather  from  disuse,  or  marble  bust. 

He  took  a  child  from  out  a  wretched  cot 

Who    on    the    state    dishonor  might  have 
brought, 

And   reared   him   to   the   Christian  hope  and 

trust. 
The  boy,  to  manhood  grown,  became  a  light 
To  many  souls,  preached  for  human  need 
The  wondrous  love  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  work  has  multiplied  like  stars  at  night 
When  darkness  deepens.     Every  noble  deed 
Lasts  longer  than  a  granite  monument. 
—Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


"A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd  that  thronged 

the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love,  unstudied, 

from  the  heart; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown,  a  transitory 

breath — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust;   it  saved  a 

soul  from  death. 
O  germ!     O  fount!     O  word  of  love!    Oh 

thought  at  random  cast! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  but  mighty  at 
*  the  \^st"— Charles  Mackay, 
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General  School   News 


A  new  Catholic  university  will  be  established 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

The  formal  exercises  installing  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, will  be  held  April  18  and  19.  Presidents 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Hadley,  of  Yale,  will 
deliver  addresses. 

Samuel  McC.  Lindsay,  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as 
commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico,  to 
succeed  Professor  Brumbaugh.  He  is  a  ripe 
scholar  and  a  man  who  has  had  large  experi- 
ence  in  educational  work. 

It  is  announced  that  subscriptions  have  been 
received  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
secure  the  $100,000  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Wooster  University,  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  trustees  will  have  $350,000  at  their  dis- 
posal. In  addition  to  the  original  offer  the 
university  trustees  will  have  $50,000,  given  by 
L.  H.  Severence,  of  Cleveland;  $100,000  raised 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  in  general;  $40,000 
by  Wayne  County,  and  $60,000  insurance  on 
the  building  destroyed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Conference  in  New  York  City,  a  movement 
was  planned  to  organize  educational  work  in 
the  United  States  on  a  larger  scale  than  has 
been  attempted  heretofore.  Educational  work 
in  the  South  will  be  promoted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  planned  to  put  William  H.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and 
some  of  the  promoters  are:  Robert  C.  Og«ien, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  son,  John  D.  Roclrc- 
feller,  Jr.,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Abbott,  and  many  other 
prominent   men. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
adopted  some  resolutions  looking  toward  the 
advancement  of  school  interests  in  that  state. 
The  Association  believes  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  by  the  state  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child,  whatever  may  be  his 
condition.  The  association  asks  for  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools,  that  the  facilities 
of  the  same  may  be  increased.  It  asks  that 
school  boards  demand  from  those  seeking  em- 
ployment to  teach  a  fair  preparation  for  their 
work.  It  calls  for  free  text-books,  better 
school  library  facilities,  and  for  that  important 
measure,  free  high  school  privileges  to  all 
pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  township  in  which 
they  reside. 

There  have  been  835  new  schoolhouses 
erected  in  Porto  Rico  since  the  United  States 
assumed  control  of  the  island,  and  60,000  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  daily,  while  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  demanding  admission. 
These  facts  were  presented  to  the  members  of 


the  superintendent's  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  in  convention  in  Chicago, 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  Porto  Rico.  "The  introduc- 
tion of  an  English  school  system,"  the  Com- 
missioner said,  "is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  Saxon  race  of 
republican  people  has  sought  to  force  itself 
upon  a  Latin  race  that  has  been  under  400 
years  of  monarchical  rule,  and  it  has  been  a 
successful   experiment." 

The  Council  of  Supervisors  of  the  Manual 
Arts  met  at  New  Haven  recently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  papers  in  the  first  year- 
book issued  by  the  organization.  The  book 
itself  was  published  early  in  November.  The 
Association  was  organized  a  year  ago  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Super- 
visor of  Manual  Training  in  the  New  York 
schools.  The  function  of  the  society  is  the 
critical  discussion  of  questions  concerning  the 
advancement  of  drawing;  design  and  construc- 
tive work  in  the  public  schools.  Its  active 
membership  is  limited  to  forty,  the  associate 
membership  to  one  hundred.  The  questions 
which  the  Council  wishes  to  discuss  it  assigns 
to  its  various  members  who  thereupon  prepare 
papers  for  the  year-book  indicating  their  per- 
sonal views.  These  papers  are  then  taken  up 
in  order  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  papers  in 
the  year-book  which  are  discussed,  follow: 
"Single  Handed  Supervision  in  Cities"  by 
Frederick  L.  Burnham;  "The  Supervisor  as  an 
Influencer  of  Public  Taste"  by  James  Hall; 
"Principles  of  Teaching  Constructive  Design" 
by  Henry  T.  Bailey;  "Venetian  Iron  Work 
for  Elementary  Schools"  by  William  J.  Ed- 
wards; "The  Psychologists  on  the  Teaching 
of  the  Manual  Arts"  by  Victor  I.  Shinn;  "The 
Manual  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools"  by  James 
P.  Haney;  "The  Relation  of  Elementary  Art 
Instruction  to  the  Pupil's  Needs"  by  Theodore 
M.  Dilloway;  "A  Theory  of  Color  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  School  Work"  by  Ernest  Batchelder; 
"Normal  Preparation  in  the  Manual  Arts  for 
the  Grade  Teacher"  by  Charles  F.  Whitney. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  succeeds  Dr.  Haney  as 
president,  for  the  ensuing  year;  Dr.  Haney 
becoming  secretary  of  the  organization.  He 
may  be  addressed  at  the  Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City. 

Department  of  Superintendence 

By  unanimous  choice  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  New 
Orleans.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  President,  C.  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
secretary,  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Emporia,  Ksmsas. 

We  have  not  the  space  this  month  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  many  excellent  features  of  the,  meet- 
ing at  Chicago ;  but  we  can  say  in  a  general  way 
that  the  meeting  was  the  best  in  recent  years, 
and  the  program  was  heard  with  unusual  atten- 
tion and  interest. 
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In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Appointments 


Date 

COUIITY 

Dist 

Place 

Conductor 

iMSiKUClUMlN 

Drawiiio 

iMSTkUCTOK  IN 

Bnolish 

Mar 

«4 

81 

dl 

81 

81 

7 

7 

7 

7 

U 

U 

u 
u 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

Herkimer .... 

Ontario 

Yates 

Seneca  

Schuyler..  .. 
Tioga 

I 
1-2 

Herkimer 

Canandaigua 

Penn  Yan.... 
Waterloo 

Shaver 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

MissSchreiber... 
MlssSchreiber... 

i» 

Shaver 

Williams 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier.. 
MissSchreiber... 

t* 

Watkins. 

Miss  Collier 

Apr. 

Owego 

Sanford 

Shaver  

MissSchreiber... 

Orange 

Ulster 

Ulster 

St  Lawrence . 

Orange 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Tefferson 

Tefferson 

Dutchess 

Columbia  .... 
Dutchess.  .... 

Jefferson 

Delaware 

Oswega 

Broome 

Rockland 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

Florida 

NewPaltz 

Kingston 

Gouvemeur 

Highland  Palls  . . 
Whltesboro 

WaterviUe 

Dexter 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Schreiber. . . 

(( 

Williams 

Miss  Collier 

It 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

Sanford 

Williams 

Miss  Collier 

Miss  Collier 

ti 

Smith.  

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

MissSchreiber... 
MissSchreiber... 

%l 

Sanford        ..... 

MissSchreiber  .. 

I* 

Adams 

Shaver 

MissSchreiber... 

It 

PishkilUon-Hud. 
Chatham!        .... 

Williams 

It 

Smith 

Hull 

Miss  Collier  . 

It 

Khinebeck 

Theresa 

Miss  Rice.!'.;... 

Miss  Collier 

%K 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

II 

Delhi 

Shaver 

Williams. 

Mis*  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice. 

MissSchreiber... 

II 

Parish 

Miss  Collier. .  . 

tl 

Windsor 

Nyack 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

II 

Hull 

MissSchreiber... 

AT  LARGE. 

According  to  a  Bufhilo  paper  Superintendent 
Emerson  is  planning  to  make  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  takes  place  next  July  at 
Saratoga,  the  most  successful  in  its  history. 
As  president  of  the  association,  Superinten- 
dent Emerson  will  have  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  mornings  will  be  devoted  to  gen- 
eral meetings,  when  interesting  papers  and 
discussions  will  be  given.  Section  meetings 
will  be  held  both  afternoons.  The  sections 
include  nature  study,  commercial  education, 
kindergarten,  normal  schools  and  other  de- 
partments. On  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  Mr. 
Emerson  expects  to  have  Seth  Low  or  Andrew 
Carnegie  present  to  make  an  address. 

The  Hudson  River  Schoolmaster's  Club  will 
hold  its  I2th  meeting  in  Albany  the  nth  and  I2th 
of  April.  The  guest  of  the  club  Friday  evening 
will  be  Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  of  Syracuse 
University.  The  semi-annual  dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  The 
Saturday  morning  session,  9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30 
p.  m.,  will  be  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Albany  Business  College,  North  Pearl  Street,  in 
accord  with  the  invitation  of  Prin.  Carnell.  The 
morning  topics  are:  i  a)  "How  shall  the  club 
be  made  most  helpful  to  its  members;  &)  to  the 
schools  in  its  territory?"  2.  Opening  exercises. 
(An  experience  meeting).  The  various  interests 
representing  the  first  topic  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Raymond,  president  of  Union  University; 
Dr.  William  J.  Milne,  president  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal College;  Inspector  Charles  H.  Wheelock, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York ;   Supervisor 


Isaac  H.  Stout,  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Prin.  George  W.  Fairgrieve,  Coxsackie  High 
School;  Dr.  C.  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Albany.  The  second  topic,  "Opening 
exercises."  will  be  opened  by  Prin.  Fred  N.  Moul- 
ton.  of  Saugerties  High  School,  and  the  discus- 
sion will  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  experience 
meeting. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany. — The  taxpayers  of  Watervliet  have 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  improve- 
ment of  the  school  buildings  of  that  city.  This 
will,  according  to  Superintendent  Massce's 
estimate,  put  all  of  the  buildings  in  first-class 
condition. — A  superb  portrait  of  the  late 
George  W.  Carpenter  will  soon  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  Albany  high  school  chapel.  Mr.  Car- 
penter was  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  establishment  of  the 
high,  school. — The  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Committee  of  Catholic  Edu- 
cation was  held  at  Watervliet.  Seven  dioceses 
of  the  state  were  represented,  as  follows: 
Albany,  Rev.  P.  H.  McDermott,  P.  F.,  rector 
St.  Bridget's  Church,  Watervliet;  Rev.  James 
A.  Curtin,  rector  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Troy. 
Brooklyn,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  J.  McNamara, 
V.  G..  rector  St.  Joseph's  Church;  Rev.  Joseph 
McNamee,  rector  St.  Teresa's  Church.  Buf- 
falo, Rev.  John  D.  Biden,  rector  the  Cathedral; 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Gibbons,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Ogdensburgh,  Very  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Conroy,  V.  G.,  rector  the  Cathedral;  Rev.  M. 
R.    Burns,    rector    Holy    Family.    Watertown. 
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Rochester,  Very  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  V. 
G.,  rector  the  Cathedral;  Very  Rev.  William 
A.  McDonald,  V.  F.,  rector  St.  Francis  de 
Sales',  Geneva.  Ssrracuse,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  J. 
J.  Kennedy,  V.  G.,  rector  St.  Lucy's  Church; 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James  S.  M.  Lynch,  rector 
St.  John's  Church,  Utica.  New  York,  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G,  rector 
Sacred  Heart  Church;  Rev.  D.  P.  O'Flynn, 
rector  St.  Joseph's  Church;  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle, 
rector  the  Cathedral;  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan, 
C.  S.  P.  Principal  topic  was  the  legal  stand- 
ing of  private  schools. 

Allegany. — ^The  Allegany  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Belmont,  February  20-21, 
and  listened  to  the  following  program:  "The 
Schoolmaster  and  the  Rod,"  Prin.  E.  A.  Orms- 
by,  Wellsville;  "First  Year  Latin— Its  Value 
to  the  Student  in  English,"  Prin.  C.  H.  Mun- 
son,  Belmont;  "The  First  Year  in  School," 
Miss  Kittie  McBride,  Bolivar;  "School  Sur- 
roundings," Prin.  O.  W.  Wood,  Olean  High 
School;  "Supplementary  Work,"  Prin.  B. 
Frank  Whitford,  Little  Genesee;  "Physical 
Development  for  Teachers  and  Pupils,"  Prin. 
S.  J.  Slawson,  Wellsville,  and  Prin.  W.  W.  Mil- 
ler, Friendship;  Address  of  Welcome,  Judge 
Elba  Reynolds;  Response,  Prin.  W.  D.  Hewes, 
Cuba;  Annual  Address,  Inspector  £.  J.  Peck, 
of  the  Regents.  Subject:  "The  Practical 
Benefits  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics  in  Second- 
ary Schools;"  "Examinations — How  Often — 
Benefits  of — Injuries  from — As  a  Tesrt  for 
Promotion."  Discussion  opened  by  Prin.  E. 
p.  Saunders,  Alfred;  "Busy  Work,  Methods, 
Devices,  in  Primary  Work,"  Jennie  B.  Mason, 
Friendship,  and  Minnie  Golden,  Richburg; 
''Mind  Study,"  Miss  Clarissa  Sprague,  Alfred; 
State  School  of  Ceramics  with  exhibit,  Direc- 
tor Binns,  Alfred.  Informal  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Training  Class  graduates  and 
students. — Miss  Alice  Southworth  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Wellsville  schools  to  accept 
a  better  one  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Broome. — ^The  Binghamton  city  institute, 
under  direction  of  Conductor  Shaver,  was  very 
successfully  carried  out. — Miss  Mary  Collins, 
a  teacher  in  the  South  Side  school,  at  Bing- 
hamton, has  handed  in  her  resignation  to  the 
school  directors  and  has  left  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  matron  of  a  state  institution  near.  New 
York  City. 

Chautaiiqua. — ^Thomas  E.  Lockhart,  for 
many  years  principal  of  the  Ma3rville  school, 
has  resigned  his  position.  The  vacancy  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Prin.  D.  N. 
Albert,  of  Williamsville,  N.  Y.—Supt.  E.  E. 
Scribner,  who  has  looked  after  Dunkirk's 
echool  interests  for  the  past  three  years  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  that  city,  asks  for  an 
increase  of  salary.  He  has  been  offered  a 
aupcrintendency  in  Michigan  paying  a  much 
higher  salary  than  he  is  now  receiving.  A  city 
•with  such  a  fine  high  school  building  as  Dun- 
kirk has  ought  not  to  quibble  over  paying  its 
superintendent  an  adequate  salary.--The  fol- 
lowing summarize  the  recommendations  made 


by  Supt.  Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  of  Jamestown, 
in  his  annual  report:  "That  immediate  prepar- 
ation be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  south-side 
grammar  school;  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  evening  schools;  that  additional  land 
be  purchased  at  schools  Nos.  9  and  10,  and  that 
plans  be  adopted  for  further  ornamentation  of 
school  grounds;  that  the  training  school 
course  be  extended  to  cover  two  years;  that 
the  rate  of  salary  for  certain  principalships  be 
increased;  that  suitable  dressing  rooms  be 
provided  for  the  girls'  gymnastic  classes;  that 
a  system  of  ventilation  and  proper  sanitary 
conveniences  be  provided  for  school  No.  5." 
Regarding  the  subject^  "Does  the  School 
Attempt  too  Many  Thmgs,"  he  makes  this 
interesting  observation:  "No  serious  home 
study  is  required  in  our  schools  below  the  last 
year  in  the  grammar  school  and  no  request  of 
a  parent  which  is  based  upon  fear  for  his  child's 
health  is  ever  disregarded.  I  have  read  much 
of  the  evil  effects  of  excessive  study  and  much 
of  the  injury  to  health  and  future  usefulness 
caused  by  the  strain  of  the  public  school,  but 
I  look  in  vain  for  any  evidence  to  support 
these  charges.  I  see  many  children  for  whom 
I  might  wish  stronger  bodies  or  keener  minds, 
or  more  rational  home  care,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  the  school  has  any  responsibility  in  these 
matters  which  it  is  not  meeting  with  care  and 
fidelity.  In  the  high  school  our  course  of 
study,  as  elsewhere  noted,  is  entirely  elective 
and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  there  is 
more  to  be  feared  upon  the  undue  ambition  of 
parents  than  from  the  pressure  of  the  schooL 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  those  who  pre- 
pare courses  of  study  need  to  take  care  that 
useless  subjects  do  not  find  a  place  in  our 
schools,  and  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
improving  what  we  already  have  rather  than 
to  seeking  for  something  new." 

Chenango.— Principal  C.  S.  Gibson  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  principal  of  the  Afton 
school  to  accept  one  zf  principal  of  a  grammar 
school  in  Utica.  He  %as  been  connected  with 
the  Afton  school  for  six  years  and  has  made 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  citizen. 

Columbia. — The  city  institute  at  Hudson  was 
held  February  17-18,  under  direction  of  Con- 
ductor Sherman  Williams. 

Dutchess. — The  Poughkeepsie  board  of  edu- 
cation have  passed  resolutions  raising  the 
grade  of  standing  to  be  attained  before  grad- 
uating from  the  high  school. 

Erie. — Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  of  Boston, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  "School  and  After- 
ward" before  the  Women  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, of  Buffalo,  recently. — The  spring  meeting 
of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  second 
commissioner  district  of  Erie  County,  was 
called  at  West  Seneca  March  8th.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  prepared:  Address  of  Wel- 
come, Prin.  Thomas  Kleis;  Response,  Pres. 
Henry  J.  Danser;  Music,  "Ladies'  Quartette;" 
Original  Poem,  Prin.  W.  J.  Owen;  Spelling 
Contest,  to  the  two  persons  spelling  the  most 
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words  correctly  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 1st  prize,  complete  works  of  William 
Shakespeare,  handy  Stratford  edition;  2nd 
prize,  "The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Riis; 
Queries  and  Discussion,  conducted  by  Prin. 
Cyrus  S.  Palmer;  "Modern  Educational 
Ideals,"  Prof.  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Principal 
Brockport  State  Normal  School;  "Heroes  and 
Heroines,"  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Gallagher,  lecturer, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. — Miss  Ellen  Chapman,  teacher 
of  English  in  the  East  Aurora  high  school, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  accept  one  at 
Tarrytown.  Miss  Grace  Stone,  of  Arcade,  suc- 
ceeds her. — The  Women  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, of  Buffalo,  is  planning  for  a  course  of 
lessons  in  field  nature  study  to  begin  probably 
in  March,  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  lectures 
on  "Art  and  Life,"  being  given  this  winter 
with  such  splendid  success.  The  course  will 
be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Cornell 
Nature  Study  Department  and  instructors  will 
be  sent  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  Cornell  University,  a  state  appropriation 
having  been  made  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
course  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  John  W.  Spencer  and  Prof.  Bailey.  Four 
or  six  lessons  will  probably  constitute  the 
course.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Comstock  will  conduct 
the  study  of  insect  life;  plant  life  will  be 
studied  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
whose  work  in  the  Cornell  summer  school  is 
so  well  known;  field  work  will  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  geography  and  junior 
naturalist  work  will  be  another  of  the  features 
of  the  course. 

Franklin. — Miss  Mabel  Ash  has  resigned  her 
position  as  primary  teacher  in  the  schools  at 
St.  Regis  Falls,  having  accepted  a  better  posi- 
tion at  Mt.  Kisco.  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde,  of 
Moira,  has  been  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  St.  Regis  Falls  schools. 

Genesee. — ^The  Genesee  County  High  School 
Principals'  Association  held  its  meeting  at  the 
office  of  School  Confmissioner  Loveridge, 
Batavia,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  "How 
Much  and  What  English  Should  be  Taught  in 
Our  Union  Schools."  The  discussion  was  an 
informal  one.  Those  present  were:  E.  A. 
Ladd,  Bergen;  A.  H.  Downey,  Oakfield;  J. 
C.  Benedict,  Le  Roy;  Professors  Kennedy  and 
Burritt,  of  Batavia,  and  Principals  Dyer  and 
Roberts,  of  Pembrookc  and  Alexander.  Prin- 
cipal Benedict  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  commercial  department 
was  of  especial  value  in  keeping  pupils  in 
school  longer,  and  Professor  Kennedy  spoke 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  value  of  classics  as 
an  aid  in  teaching  English.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  association  will  be  held  March  15th. 

Herkimer. — Miss  Winifred  Orcutt  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Frankfort  schools. — 
Miss  Lela  Parke,  of  West  Winfield,  has  been 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Herkimer  high 
school. 

Jefferson. — Miss  Harriet  Jackson,  of  Canton, 
has  been  elected  as  a  teacher  in  the  Antwerp 
high  school. — Miss  Jessie  T.  Robertson,  who 


has  been  preceptress  of  the  Antwerp  high 
school  for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  her 
position  to  accept  a  better  position  in  the 
schools  of  Cambridge,  Washington  County, 
where  she  will  conduct  classes  in  German, 
French  and  Latin.  Miss  Robertson  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  her  experience 
at  Antwerp. 

Lewis. — Fred  H.  Ralsten  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  school  commissioner  in  Lewis 
County  and  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  Hon. 
Addison  L.  Clark,  of  Copenhagen.  Mr.  Ral- 
sten, whose  term  as  commissioner  would  have 
expired  in  December  next,  has  a  more  lucra- 
tive position  with  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati,  O.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  very  good  one  for  the  teachers 
of  Lewis  County. — Principal  Henry  G.  Grubel, 
of  Constableville,  has  been  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  summer  school  which  will  be  held 
in  Boonville  during  the  coming  season.  He 
has  been  appointed  president  of  its  faculty  with 
full  power  to  engage  assistants. 

Madison. — Miss  Carrie  Richardson  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Canastota  high 
school.— Prin.  Edward  E.  Whitford,  of  the 
Brookfield  high  school,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  one  as  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  high  school  at  Shamokin,  Pa. — Miss 
Edith  Knight  has  resigned  her  position  as 
teacher  of  language  in  the  high  school  at 
Hamilton  and  is  at  present  at  her  home  in 
Mexico.  Miss  Florence  Brownell,  Vassar, 
1900,  has  been  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Monroe.— Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  spoke  on  "The  Evolution 
of  Industrial  Society"  before  the  Rochester 
Economic  Club  recently.  Dr.  Ely  is  one  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  upon  economic  subjects  that 
our  country  affords,  and  his  address  was  very 
well  received. — The  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  first  commissioner's  district  of  Monroe 
County  held  its  meeting  at  Rochester.  Prin- 
cipal Johji  Green,  of  Irondequoit,  president  of 
the  association,  presided.  The  other  officers 
are  Principal  Frank  Barbour,  of  Despatch,  first 
vice-president;  Miss  Odell,  of  Webster,  second 
vice-president;  Miss  Swartout,  of  Brighton, 
recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Lillian  Wing,  of 
Mendon,  corresponding  secretary.  Principal 
C.  T.  McFarlane,  of  the  Brockport  normal 
school,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Modern 
Educational  Ideals."  Supervisor  Ada  Van 
Stone  Harris,  of  the  kindergarten  department 
of  the  Rochester  public  schools,  discussed 
"The  Teaching  of  Reading."  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Assistant  Principal  Welland  Hen- 
drick,  of  the  New  York'  City  teachers'  train- 
ing school,  on  "The  Teaching  of  American 
History,"  and  Head  Inspector  C.  F.  Wheelock, 
of  the  "Regents  of  the  University  at  Albany, 
on  "The  Efficiency  of  Our  Schools."— Supt 
Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  conducted  an  in- 
stitute for  fourth  grade  teachers  at  the  normal 
school  on  Scio  Street.  Miss  Harris  gave 
the  instruction  in  methods  in  arithmetic  and 
in    history,    while    Miss    Hofer    took    up    the 
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subject  of  music  and  Miss  Lucas  of  drawing. 
In  connection  with  the  history  work,  Miss 
Harris  had  four  stories  worked  out  on  sand 
tables  by  children  in  the  normal  school.  Miss 
Mabel  H.  Benner's  class  worked  out  the  story 
of  De  Soto,  Miss  Florence  E.  Roberts's  class 
worked  out  the  story  of  Moses,  while  the  story 
of  Abraham  was  worked  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith's 
class  and  the  story  of  Ulysses  by  Miss  M. 
Frances  Logan's  class.  The  work  was  ex- 
tremely good,  everything  on  the  tables  having 
been  made  by  the  children  themselves. 

Montgomefy. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  Amsterdam,  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  new  ward  school  building 
were  adopted^  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  open  five  kindergartens  next  year. 
— Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
delivered  two  lectures  before  the  teachers  of 
Amsterdam. 

Niagara. — ^The  program  of  the  institute  for 
the  cities  of  Niagara  Falls  and  North  Tona- 
iwanda  showed  a  fine  corps  of  lecturers  and 
instructors,  as  follows:  The  conductor  of  the 
institute  was  Irving  B.  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  War- 
saw, and  his  assistants  were  Charles  A.  Shaver, 
institute  conductor,  Watertown;  S.  H.  Albro, 
Ph.  LL.  D.,  Fredonia;  William  J.  Milne,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  Albany  Normal  College;  Irving  P. 
Bishop,  M.  S.,  Buffalo  Normal  School;  Mrs. 
Anna  E.  Friedman,  Buffalo;  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Collier,  Pd.  B.,  State  instructor  in  English, 
Oneonta;  Miss  Ida  M.  Isdell,  Albany  Normal 
College;  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto;  F.  J.  Bcardslcy,  Superinten- 
dent, North  Tonawanda;  R.  A.  Taylor,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Niagara  Falls. 

Oneida. — Prin.  Sidney  R.  Covey,  of  school 
19,  Utica,  died  recently.  He  had  been  teach- 
ing in  Utica  since  1897.  He  was  very  highly 
regarded  by  his  associates  and  patrons  of  the 
school  over  which  he  presided. — Miss  Myra 
LaSalle  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Oris- 
kany  schools,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  her 
father. — Miss  Ethel  Haven  has  resigned  as 
preceptress  at  Bridgewater,  owing  to  illness 
in  her  family. — Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  addressed  the  teachers  of  Utica 
recently. — Charles  S.  Gibson,  of  Afton,  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  in  the  Utica 
grammar  school  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Principal  Covey. — Elmer  J.  Bailey,  of  Dobbs 
Ferry,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Utica  high  school. — Arrangements  have  been 
practically  completed  for  establishing  a  sum- 
mer school  at  Boonville.  The  location  is  an 
ideal  one  in  point  of  climate  and  scenery. — 
Prin.  A.  M.  Scripture,  of  the  New  Hartford 
school,  has  received  a  very  pleasant  letter 
from  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  commending 
the  work  done  in  the  high  school  under  his 
charge,  approving  especially  the  teacher's 
course  of  study. 

Orange. — The  Schoolmasters'  Council  of.  the 
Highlands  held  its  midwinter  meeting  at  the 
Palatine  Hotel,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday 
and   Saturday,  February  7  and  8,   1902.     The 


council  is  limited  in  membership  to  fifty  men, 
about  thirty-five  of  whom  were  present.  The 
meeting  began  on  Friday  evening  with  an 
excellent  banquet.  This  was  followed  by  a 
short  and  interesting  list  of  toasts,  presided 
over  by  Supt.  J.  F.  Tuthill,  of  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  The  speech  of  the  evening  was  by  Dr, 
Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the  State  Library, 
on  "Twentieth  Century  Library  and  Home 
Education."  His  wonderfully  comprehensive 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 
enthusiasm,  commanded  the  closest  attention. 
He  gave  a  history  of  the  library  movement, 
and  then  told  of  the  ways  in  which  the  homes 
of  the  people  are  being  reached  to-day.  He 
discussed  the  traveling  libraries,  the  branch 
libraries,  and  neighborhood  libraries  which 
have  been  organized  in  the  state.  He  told  of 
the  formation  of  study  clubs  to  which  the 
State  Library  loaned  books  and  pictures,  cover- 
ing a  study  period  of  ten  successive  weeks. 
Some  idea  of  the  great  expense  of  caring  for 
books  was  given.  He  prophesied  that  this  ex- 
pense, together  with  the  enormous  output  of 
books  would  soon  force  the  small  libraries  out 
of  existence,  and  that  in  consequence,  great 
centralized  libraries  would  be  formed.  After 
the  Saturday  morning  business  meeting.  Prof. 
Warren  W.  Read,  of  the  Mt.  Beacon  Military 
Academy,  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  read  a  paper 
on  "The  High  School  Student's  Reading," 
urging  a  closer  supervision  by  teachers  of  the 
reading  of  their  pupils,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  arguing  that  the  personal  direction 
of  a  student's  reading  is  the  surest  means  of 
building  a  personal  bond  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  paper  provoked  a  lively  and  help- 
ful discussion,  opened  by  Prin.  W.  A.  Wheat- 
ley,  of  Chester. — Miss  Ella  F.  McGlone  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Mountain  House 
school  to  accept  one  in  New  York  City. 

Orleans.— The  teachers  of  Orleans  County 
met  at  Medina.  The  following  program  was 
presented:  "Arithmetic,"  Miss  C.  J.  Newnham, 
Medina;  'The  Teachers  and  the  Community," 
Principal  N.  G.  Baker,  Waterport;  "Discus- 
sion," Miss  Clara  Sharp,  Albion;  "The  Recita- 
tion," Miss  Dora  Tanner,  Knowlesville;  "How 
to  Stimulate  a  Desire  for  Outside  Reading," 
Principal  R.  E.  Salisbury.  Lyndonville;  "Have 
We  Taught  Hygiene  Without  Creating  an 
Irresistible  Demand  for  Good  Ventilation?" 
Commissioner  H.   R.   Glidden,   Holley. 

Oswego. — The  twelfth  session  of  the  Oswego 
County  High  School  Teachers'  Club  was  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Oswego.  About 
twenty-five  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  county  were 
in  attendance.  The  principal  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  J.  Richard  Street,  of  Syracuse 
University,  whose  subject  was  "Adolescence," 
which  means  the  period  from  youth  to  early 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Principal  C.  D. 
Hill,  of  the  Oswego  Falls  High  School,  was 
to  have  delivered  an  address  on  "Home  Life 
and  School  Life  Correlated,"  but  gave  way  to 
Professor  Street,  whose  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject was  extended  and  exhaustive. — G.  E.  Ed- 
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munds  has  been  formally  anoointed  principal 
of  the  Fulton  high  school.  Byron  G.  Clapp  is 
superintendent   of   schools. 

Otsego. — Miss  Mary  Arnold  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  her  position  in  the  Coopers- 
town  high  school  on  account  of  ill-health. — 
The  meeting  of  the  Tri-County  Conference  of 
Principals  of  the  counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango 
and  Delaware  was  held  at  Unadilla  February 
21-22.  The  program  was  prepared  as  follows: 
Address,  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  Paris  G. 
Clark,  Unadilla;  Response,  Supt.  W.  C.  Frank- 
lin, Oneonta;  "The  Home  and  the  School/' 
Supt.  S.  J.  Gibson,  Norwich;  Discussion,  Prin. 
W.  S.  Johnson,  Cooperstown,  and  Prin.  M.  J. 
Multer,  Franklin;  "Academic  Departments  in 
Normal  Schools,"  Dr.  P.  I.  Bugbee,  Oneonta 
Normal  School;  Discussion,  Prin.  F.  M. 
Crumb,  Bainbridge,  and  Prin.  A.  S.  Knight, 
Sidney;  "Preparatory  Latin,"  Prin.  J.  R.  Fair- 
grieve,  Walton;  discussion,  by  Prin.  R.  K. 
Toaz,  Oxford,  and  Prin.  H.  M.  Dann,  Gilberts- 
ville;  "What  May  Parents  and  Patrons  Rea- 
sonably Expect  of  the  School,"  Prin.  S.  G. 
Gano,  Edmeston;  Discussion  by  Prin.  A.  R. 
Mason,  New  Berlin,  and  Prin.  C.  V.  Bookhout, 
Hancock.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  President,  Prin.  B.  C.  Van  Ingen,  of 
Norwich;  vice-president,  Prin.  J.  R.  Fairgrieve, 
of  Walton;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Prin.  R. 
S.  Roulston,  of  Oneonta. — Miss  Margaret 
Lovell  has  been  hired  as  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Schenevus  and  com- 
menced her  duties  this  week.  Miss  Lovell  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Schenevus  training  class. 

Rensselaer. — A  fine  reception  was  gfiven  Miss 
Anna  Leach,  recently  appointed  principal  of 
the  Emma  Willard  School  at  Troy.— Prof.  W. 
I^  Robb,  who  for  seventeen  years  has  held 
the  chair  of  Physics  in  Trinity  College,  is  con- 
sidering a  call  to  establish  a  department  of 
Electrical  Science  in  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  University  in  1880,  and 
from  Berlin  University  in  1883. — ^The  Southern 
Trojan,  edited  and  published  by  Grammar 
School  No.  12,  Troy,  is  a  very  creditable  pub- 
lication in  every  respect,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils  of  that 
school  in  their  study  work.  Many  composi- 
tions of  pupils  in  all  grades  are  here  repro- 
duced, and,  it  seems  to  us,  that  these  compo- 
sitions show  very  careful  and  intelligent  work. 

Saratoga. — Prin.  Geo.  H.  Harten,  of  the 
Mechanicville  high  school,  addressed  the 
Waterford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently  on  subject  of 
"Values." — At  the  teachers'  meeting  of  the 
Waterford  schools,  held  recently.  Prof.  J.  L. 
Ryan  was  elected  secretary  in  place  of  Prof. 
H.  J.  Gibson,  resigned.  The  matter  of  teach- 
ers visiting  other  schools  was  brought  up  and 
all  teachers  requested  to  visit  some  school  for 
one  or  two  days  before  May  8th,  and  they  will 
be  expected  to  make  a  report  of  such  visits. 
Miss   Falconer  gave  an  account   of  her  visit 


made  to  the  Gloversville  school,  and  described 
the  manner  in  which  number  work  was  taught, 
which  showed  the  work  to  be  largely  concrete 
in  the  third  grade.  The  matter  of  an  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  the  entire  school,  to  be  given 
at  Saratoga  July  i  and  3,  was  considered,  and 
the  entire  school  will  be  represented.  The 
question  of  the  fitness  of  pupils  upon  leaving 
the  grammar  school  for  entering  the  high 
school  was  discussed.  An  article  entitled 
"Bridging  the  Gap  Between  the  Grammar  and 
the  High  School,"  was  read  by  Supt.  Falconer. 

St  Lawrence. — The  Schoolmasters'  Club,  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  held  its  meeting  at  the 
Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  and  Saturday,  March  i,  1902.  The 
following  program  was  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion :  Address,  Almon  Gunnison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  'The 
Teacher  as  a  Citizen  Maker;"  "Educational 
Unity."  Papers  and  discussions  by  Prin.  T. 
B.  Stowell,  Ph.  D.,  Potsdam  Normal;  Director 
William  S.  Aldrich,  Clarkson  School  of  Tech- 
nology; Prin.  Fred  Van  Dusen,  Ph.  D., 
Ogdensburg;  Prin.  John  Laidlaw,  B.  A.,  Ham- 
mond. Science  section:  "Physiology  from  the 
One  Cell  Standpoint,"  Prof.  Warren  Mann,  A. 
M.,  Potsdam.  This  talk  was  illustrated  by 
living  amoebx.  Mathematics  section:  Prin.  C. 
L.  Mosher,  B.  A,  Canton,  leader.  Papers  and 
discussions  by  Supt.  Barney  Whitney,  Ogdens- 
burg;  Prin.  Walthart,  of  Massena,  and  others. 

Suffolk. — Miss  Mabel  Vorhees  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Southampton  school  to 
accept  one  in  New  York  City. 

Tioga. — Prin.  Julian  Mills  Round,  of  the 
Spencer  high  school,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Edna  Maude  Hart,  of  Trumansburg. 

Washington. — Miss  Lida  Vasbinder  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Salem  school  to 
accept  one  in  Binghamton. 

Wyoming. — Frank  McGreevy,  of  Naples,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Bliss, 
N.  Y.,  high  school,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  former  principal's  acceptance  of  an 
appointment  as  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  McGreevy  is  a  graduate  of 
Buffalo  Normal  School. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  centralization  of  the  school  systems 
of  Greater  New  York  as  provded  for  in  the 
new  charter,  has  engaged  the  attention  and 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  school  officials  to  the 
utmost.  Following  are  the  assignments  of 
associate    and    district    superintendents: 

Division  No.  i. — First  Major  Division. — ^Dis- 
tricts Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  9,  Manhatun; 
45  and  46,  Richmond;  under  general  super- 
vision of  Associate  City  Superintendent  G.  S. 
Davis. 
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Assignment  of  District  Superintendents. — 
Districts  Nos.  i  and  9,  J.  H.  Haaren;  2  and  3, 
M.  J.  Elgas;  4  and  5,  £.  D.  Shimer;  6  and  7, 
Gustav  A.  Straubenmuller;  45  and  46,  George 
Hogan. 

Division  No,  2. — Second  Major  Division. — 
Districts  Nos.  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and 
18,  Manhattan,  under  general  supervision  of 
Associate  City  Superintendent  John  Jasper. 

Assignment  of  District  Superintendents. — 
Districts  Nos.  8  and  12,  C.  E.  Meleney;  10  and 
II.  James  Le«;  \z  and  15,  J.  L.  N.  Hunt;  14 
and  18,  A.  W.  Edson;   16  and  17,  E.  D.  Farrell. 

Division  No.  3. — ^Third  Major  Division. — 
Districts  Nos.  19,  20,  21  and  22,  Manhattan, 
and  23,  24,  25  and  26,  the  Bronx,  under  general 
supervision  of  Associate  City  Superintendent 
T.  S.  O'Brien. 

Assignment    of   District    Superintendents. — 

Districts  Nos.  19  and  22,  Seth  T.  Stewart; 
20  and  21,  James  Godwin;  23  and  24,  Arthur 
McMullin;  25  and  26,  A.  P.  Schauffler. 

Division  No.  4. — Fourth  Major  Division. — 
Districts  Nos.  27,  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  and  36, 
Brooklyn,  under  general  supervision  of  Associ- 
ate City  Superintendent  A.  S.  Higgins. 

Assignment  of  District  Superintendents. — 
•Districts  Nos.  27  and  29^  C.  W.  Lyon;  31  and 
34,  Miss  G.  C.  Strachan;  32  and  36,  E.  P.  Shal- 
low; 33  and  35,  W.  A.  Campbell. 

Division  No.  5. — Fifth  Major  Division. — 
Districts  Nos.  28,  30,  37,  38,  39  and  40,  Brook- 
lyn, under  general  supervision  of  Associate 
City  Superintendent  J.  H.  Walsh. 

Assignment  of  District  Superintendents. — 
Districts  Nos.  28  and  30,  John  Griffin;  37  and 
38,  J.  M.  Edsall ;  39  and  40,  J.  J.  McCabe. 

Division  No.  6. — Sixth  Major  Division. — Dis- 
tricts Nos.  41,  42,  43  and  44,  Queens,  under 
general  supervision  of  Associate  City  Super- 
intendent Edward  M.  Stevens. 

Assignment  of  District  Superintendents. — 
Districts  Nos.  41  and  42,  C.  E.  Franklin;  43 
and  44,  J.  J.  Chickering. 

General  Assignments.  —  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  after  stating  that  the  high  schools 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  under  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  of  the  local  territory, 
announced  that  Associate  City  Superintendent 
A.  P.  Marble  had  been  given  charge  of  this 
subject  and  assigned  District  Superintendent 
H.  W.  Jameson  to  aid  him  in  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  this  department  of  the 
schools.  Miss  Evangeline  E.  Whitney,  district 
superintendent,  was  assigned  to  the  general 
subject  of  playgrounds,  recreation  centers, 
vacation  schools  and  libraries  in  all  boroughs 
to  work  directly  under  the  direct .  control  of 
the  associate  city  superintendent  to  be  assigned 
to  this  branch  of  education.  Miss  Anna  M. 
Gordon,  district  superintendent,  was  assigned 
especially  to  aid  Mr.  Hogan  in  improving 
primary  work  in  Richmond  borough. 

The  project  set  on  foot  recently  to  build  and 
equip  a  clubhouse  for  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
New  York  public  schools,  bids  fair  to  be  real- 
ized. The  New  York  City  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  the  promoter  of  the  movement. 

The    subject   of   uniform   salaries   for   male 


associate  and  district  superintendents  through- 
out the  entire  city  has  much  agitated  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was 
reached.  The  plan,  as  adopted,  provides  as 
follows:  The  salaries  of  associate  city  super- 
intendents shall  be  $5,500,  with  no  reduction 
of  existing  salaries  for  present  terms.  The 
salaries  of  district  superintendents  hereafter 
appointed  or  reappointed  shall  be  $5,000,  but 
the  salaries  of  the  present  district  superinten- 
dents shall  continue  at  their  present  figures 
until  they  are  appointed  for  new  terms. 

Manhattan. — Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  comp- 
troller; Hon.  Charles  V.  Fornes  and  District 
Supt.  C.  E.  Franklin,  were  the  guests  of  the 
Male  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Hotel 
Albert.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
association  and  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  had. 
The  guests  responded  to  toasts. — The  Princi- 
pals' Association  for  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  unanimously  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  William  J.  O'Shea;  vice-president, 
Isaac  B.  Sprague;  secretary,  Edgar  Vander- 
bilt;  treasurer,  William  G.  Hess. — The  meet- 
ing of  the  City  College  alumni  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy  was  attended  by  many  leading  educa- 
tors, among  them  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  of  Johns 
Hopkins;  Chancellor  MacCracken,  of  New 
York  University;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler. Dr.  Thomas  Hunter  and  ex-Pres.  Miles  M. 
O'Brien.  The  meeting  was  a  very  pleasant 
and  enthusiastic  one. — District  Superintendent 
James  Godwin,  the  senior  superintendent  in 
point  of  years  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  has 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  active 
service  in  the  schools.  His  associates  regret 
to  lose  his  services. — Manhattan  College,  the 
Roman  Catholic  educational  institution,  which 
has  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  at  Broadway 
and  West  131st  street,  has  decided  to  remove 
to  a  new  site  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  A 
plot  of  twelve  acres  in  extent  near  the  line  of 
the  projected  extension  of  the  rapid  transit 
road  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
which  it  overlooks,  has  been  secured,  where 
new  buildings  will  be  erected,  which  it  is 
hoped  to  have  ready  for  use  next  year. — The 
following  teachers  in  Manhattan  borough  will 
retire  from  active  service  in  the  schools:  Miss 
Victoria  A.  Huleu,  P.  S.,  36,  710  East  Ninth 
street,  annuity,  $1,250;  LaFayette  Olney,  P.  S., 
14,  225  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  $1,500; 
Miss  Frances  M.  Comstock,  P.  S.,  113,  7  Down- 
ing street,  $1,250;  Miss  Frances  J.  Murray,  P. 
S.,  88,  300  Rivington  street,  $1,250  (April  i); 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Martin,  P.  S.,  59,  228  East 
Fifty-seventh  street,  $1,250;  G.  C.  Rexford, 
special  teacher  of  music,  $800;  James  Moore, 
P.  S.,  44,  $1,080;  Miss  Josephine  F.  McCollis- 
ter,  P.  S.,  83,  $700;  Miss  Harriet  Greenwood* 
P.  S.  72,  $700;  Miss  Ellen  Hill,  P.  S.  25,  $620; 
Miss  Fannie  C.  McClellan,  P.  S.  14,  Brooklyn, 
$620;  Miss  Marion  R.  Coggswell,  P.  S.  60, 
Brooklyn,  $620;  Miss  Hannah  S.  Colby,  P.  S. 
35,  Brooklyn,  $(590. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  William  L.  Felter  has  been 
chosen  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  to 
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fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Calvin 
E.  Patterson.  Dr.  Felter  has  made  a  credita- 
ble record  as  principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School.  There  are  several  applicants  for  the 
position  in  the  Commercial  High  School. 

Queens. — The  Long  Island  City  High  School 
to  be  erected  on  Wilbur  avenue,  between  Acad- 
emy and  Radde  streets,  will  be  a  plain  brick 
structure  70  feet  by  182  feet,  four  stories  high, 
with  a  basement  and  sub-basement  contain- 
ing boiler  and  coal  rooms.  It  will  accom- 
modate 1,455  pupils,  based  on  35  pupils  to  a 
room.  It  will  be  entirely  fire-proof  in  con- 
struction, the  outer  walls  to  be  of  stone  to  the 
first  story  windows  and  of  red  brick  with  terra 
cotta  trimmings  above. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Vassar  College 

During  the  last  two  months  the  following  lec- 
tures have  been  given  at  the  college:  President 
Angcll,  of  Michigan  University,  "The  European 
Eastern  Question;"  Dean  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs, 
LL.  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  "The  Poetry  of 
Dr.  Donne ;"  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Vassar 
'78,  of  Basingstoke,  England,  "The  Handicrafts 
of  England"  (illustrated) ;  Mr.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  "Lincoln's  Power  of  Expression;"  Miss 
Heloise  E.  Hersey,  Vassar  '76,  "The  College 
Woman  of  To-morrow."  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  delivered  the  Washington's  Birthday 
address,  "Washington  as  a  Literary  Man." 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Vassar  Alumnae 
Historical  Association  was  held  at  the  College 
February  21  and  22. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  "Some 
Principles  in  the  Teaching  of  History,"  by  Lucy 
M.  Salmon,  Professor  of  History  at  Vassar 
College. 

The  Senior  honor  list  is  as  follows:  Clara  E. 
Axtell,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Isabel  H.  Dunham, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  Helen  C.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
Emily  Hinkle,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Elizabeth 
F.  Johnson,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Grace  L.  Kent,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  Elizabeth  Moore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Luella 
Orr,  Denver,  Colo.;  Winifred  S.  Riblet,  Erie, 
Pa. ;  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  Portland,  Me. ;  Bessie 
D.  Wilson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Honorable  mention : 
Fannie  P.  SimpFon,  New  York;  Susan  A.  Tan- 
ner, Erie,  Pa. ;  Bessie  J.  Talmadge.  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  Millicent  Todd.  Amherst,  Mass. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE. 

State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  has 
sent  a  copy  of  the  order  given  below  to  the 
259  school  districts  reported  by  the  school 
commissioners  as  having  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  flag  law. 

The  provisions  contained  in  chapter  222, 
laws  of  1895.  and  chapter  481,  laws  of  1898. 
make  it  the  dutv  of  the  school  authorities  of 
every  public  school  in  the  several  cities  and 
school    districts   of    the   state   to    purchase   a 


United  States  flag,  a  flag  staff  and  the  neces- 
sary appliances  therefor,  and  to  display  such 
flag  upon  or  near  the  public  school  building 
during  school  hours,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  such  school  authorities  may  direct;  that 
such  school  authorities  shall  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  proper  custody,  care 
and  display  of  the  flag,  and  when  the  weather 
shall  not  permit  it  to  be  otherwise  displayed, 
it  shall  be  placed  conspicuously  in  the  princi- 
pal room  in  the  school  house.  The  necessary 
funds  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  under 
such  acts  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in 
like  manner  as  moneys  for  public  school  pur- 
poses are  raised  by  law. 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  report  made 
by  you  to  the  school  commissioner  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1901,  that  your  district 
does  not  own  a  United  States  flag,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  aforesaid  laws  of  1895  and 
1898  have  not  been  complied  with; 

Now,  therefore,  you  are  hereby  ordered, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  to  purchase  a 
United  States  flag,  flag  staff  and  the  necessary 
appliances  therefor,  and  to  display  such  flag 
upon  or  near  the  school  house  in  your  district 
during  school  hours,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  you  may  direct  and  the  regulations  of  this 
department  may  require.  When  the  weather 
shall  not  permit  it  to  be  otherwise  displayed, 
it  shall  be  placed  conspicuously  in  the  princi- 
pal room  in  the  school  house. 

A  wilful  neglect  to  obey  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  1895  and  1898  above  cited,  and  this 
order,  will  render  the  school  authorities  liable 
to  removal  from  oflice,  and  any  share  of  the 
public  money  of  the  state  apportioned  to  your 
district  may  be  withheld. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Authorized  announcements,  March,  1902 

Dress  Sword  '  of  Washington.  —  In  the  State 
Library  is  exhibited  a  sword  said  to  have  been 
given  Washington  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Prince  Henry's  great- 
great-great-grandfather.  Following  is  a  de- 
scriptive note  from  the  1873  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Library: 

"This  is  one  of  the  five  swords  left  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  will  to  his  five  nephews  then  liv- 
ing. The  first  named,  who  was  the  eldest, 
Wrn.  Augustine  Washington,  had  the  first 
choice,  and  selected  this  sword  on  account  of 
its  traditional  history.  He  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son,  who  in  turn  bequeathed  to  Col.  L.  W. 
Washington,  from  whom  the  state  received  it. 
In  1858,  this  and  the  fourth  sword  were  in  his 
possession;  the  second  was  in  the  possession 
of  Lt.  Henry  Davis,  U.  S.  N.;  the  third  was 
in  the  hands  of  Wm.  T.  Washington,  and  the 
fifth  in  the  National  Institute  at  Washington. 

There  is  no  known  record  of  the  fact,  but 
it  is  generally  reported  in  the  family,  that  this 
sword  was  brought  over  from  Europe  about 
the  year  1780  to  Washington,  with  this  verbai 
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message  from  Frederick  II.  (the  Great),  King 
of  Prussia:  'From  the  oldest  general  in  the 
world  to  the  greatest/  A  'picture'  with  this 
sentence  inscribed  under  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  year.  There  was  another 
impression  that  it  was  brought  over  or  deliv- 
ered to  him  by  Col.  David  Humphreys,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  had  been  upon  his  staff.  It  was 
frequently  worn  by  Washington  on  State 
occasions,  as  in  1791  when  he  received  the 
Senate  at  his  private  residence  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  represented  also  in  some  of  the  portraits 
of  Washington,  for  example  the  portraits 
painted  by  Vanderlyn  for  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1834.  At  the  time  when  a 
sword  of  Washington  and  a  staff  of  Franklin 
were  presented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1843,  this  sword  *from  Frederick'  was 
referred  to  as  being  still  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  Washington  family.  The  house  of 
Col.  Washington  was  entered  during  the  John 
Brown  raid  in  1859  by  his  followers,  and  the 
sword  was  used  by  him  while  commanding  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  afterward  returned  to  its 
owner.  The  sword  is  a  straight  pointed  blade, 
with  hilt  and  chain  of  polished  steel,  dotted 
with  steel  beads.  The  present  case  of  green 
Turkey  morocco  is  not  the  original;  that  was 
of  white  shagreen  or  shark  skin.  It  was 
cleaned  and  covered  in  1854  in  Baltimore  by 
S.  Jackson,  cutler." 

In  a  copy  of  the  New  Jersey  Journal  of  Aug- 
ust 9,  1780,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
appears'  the  following: 

"The  King  of  Prussia  not  long  since  pre- 
sented his  Excellency,  General  Washington, 
with  the  picture  of  his  Majesty,  taken  to  the 
life,  inscribed  under,  *From  the  oldest  general 
in  Europe  to  the  greatest  general  on  earth.* 
A  celebrated  general  of  his  Majesty's  (over 
whom  conquest  never  gained  dominion),  on 
viewing  the  inscription,  asked,  *Why  does  he 
stand  higher  in  the  annals  of  fame  than  my- 
self?' 'Consider,'  replied  this  illustrious  artist 
in  the  science  of  war;  'you  never  fought  but 
at  the  head  of  troops  in  number,  discipline, 
bravery,  ardor,  and  full  of  hopes  vying  with 
any  commander's;  but  this  noble  chief  has 
encountered  every  embarrassment,  and  by  his 
united  abilities  (complete  to  constitute  the 
general  indeed)  has  surmounted  untold  diffi- 
culties; and  thereby  justly  stands  entitled  to 
such  laurels  as  conquest,  fame,  and  magnanim- 
ity only  can  give.' " 

In  an  article  in  the  April,  1891,  Century  on 
this  matter  Moncure  D.  Conway  says  that  soon 
after  Carlyle  had  concluded  his  Life  of  Fred- 
erick, he  told  him  that  he  had  not  met  any 
instance  or  phrase  on  which  our  American 
legend  might  have  been  based.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact, 
yet  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
sword,  one  of  the  five  left  by  Washington  in 
his  will,  was  chosen  by  the  eldest  of  Washing- 
ton's five  nephews  on  account  of  its  traditional 
history,  i.  e.  that  it  had  been  presented  to 
Washington  with  the  verbal  message  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  "From  the  oldest  general 
of  the  world  to  the  greatest." 


Convocation.  —  Convocation  is  to  be  held  this 
year  June  30  and  July  i.  The  informal  gath- 
ering at  the  Ten  Eyck,  Monday  afternoon  will 
be  followed  by  four  formal  sessions,  viz.,  Mon- 
day evening,  Tuesday  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  Monday  evening  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University, 
will  deliver  the  principal  address  on  "Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Education  in  the  United 
States."  Tuesday  morning  President  J.  G. 
Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  will  present 
"The  Elective  System  and  Its  Limitations." 
President  S.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  will  lead  in  the 
formal  discussion  of  President  Schurman's 
scheme.  He  will  be  followed  by  Superinten- 
dent John  Kennedy,  of  Batavia.  Prof.  Geo.  E. , 
Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  Chi- 
cago University,  will  deliver  the  principal  ad- 
dress Tuesday  evening. 

From  present  indications  the  coming  Con- 
vocation bids  fair  to  be  the  strongest  in  the 
history  of  the  University. 

College  and  High  School  Departments 

Business  Education.  —  Inspector  I.  O.  Crissy, 
President  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
announces  the  completion  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine  appointed  to  prepare  a  monograph  on 
business  education,  with  particular  reference 
to     courses     in     public     schools    as    follows: 

Durand  W.  Springer  (Chairman),  Director 
Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

William  E.  Doggett,  Commercial  High 
School.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Director  School  of 
Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Director  Commercial  De- 
partment of  High  School  and  Editor  Business 
Education,  Beverly,  Mass. 

W.  T.  Bookmyer.  Principal  Sandusky  City 
Business  College.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Allan  Davis,  Principal  Business  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  accountant,  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  business  text-books,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  H.  Francis,  Principal  Commercial  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

By  request  of  the  chairman  and  some  other 
members,  the  Department  President  was  added 
as  the  ninth  member  of  the  committee. 

This  committee  will  make  an  earnest  and 
exhaustive  eflFort  to  formulate  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure for  introducing  business  subjects  and 
courses  in  public  schools  which  may  be  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  March.  It  is  expected  that 
a  preliminary  report  will  be  made  at  the  next 
N.  E.  A.  convention,  Minneapolis,  July  7-1 1, 
1902.  All  who  are  interested  in  making  sug- 
gestions are  earnestly  requested  to  correspond 
with  members  of  the  committee. 

State  Library  and  Home  Education 
Library.  —  Since    December    i,    4223    volumes 
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have  been  added,  making  the  total  (exclusive 
of  duplicates)  331406. 

Library  School — ^The  report  for  1901  now  in 
press  records  two  important  changes : 

1.  Requirement  of  graduation  from  a  regis- 
tered college  for  admission  to  the  school.  This 
marks  mere  formal  recognition  of  the  stand- 
ard attained  bv  natural  evolution,  as  the  limit 
of  seating  capacity  makes  it  impossible  to  ad- 
mit all,  even  of  college-bred  applicants. 

2.  Increase  of  tuition  fees  for  the  two  years' 
course  to  $100  for  residents  of  New  York,  and 
to  $150  for  non-residents. 

For  admission  to  the  summer  course  the 
requirement  of  previous  library  experience  will 
be  strictly  enforced,  as  admission  to  those 
'under  appointment,  but  without  experience, 
brought  in  a  retarding  element. 

Traveling  Libraries  and  Pictures.  —  In  Feb- 
ruary 31  libraries,  9  wall  pictures,  1,963  lantern 
slides,  4  lanterns  and  270  photographs  were 
lent  to  59  borrowers.  The  last  traveling 
library  contained  50  recent  books,  such  as  Bad- 
ley's  Education  of  the  American  Citizen,  Baker's 
Seen  in  Germany,  Muir's  Our  National  Parks, 
The  Benefactress,  and  Parker's  Right  of  Way. 

Study  Clubs.  —  Registry  of  the  Potsdam  Ger- 
man Conversational  Club  makes  the  total  of 
registered  clubs  513.  Clubs  are  already  be- 
ginning to  apply  for  libraries  for  next  year's 
study. 

Library  for  the  Blind.  —  In  the  past  three 
months  407  volumes  and  23  pieces  of  music 
were  circulated  among  261  borrowers. 

State  Museum 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist,  will  lec- 
ture March  27  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  "Stories  Graven  in 
Wood."  This  lecture  is  illustrated  by  over 
100  lantern  views,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  original  and  represent  recent  acquisitions 
to  the  State  Museum  collections. 

A  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  San 
Jose  scale  in  its  various  forms  and  on  22  of  its 
more  common  food  plants  has  been  added  to 
the  exhibit  of  scale  insects. 


THE  ROYAL  TRAIN. 

The  tour  through  the  United  States  of 
'Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  being  made  in  a 
train  containing  examples  of  the  highest  art 
of  the  car  builder. 

The  two  compartment  sleeping  cars  "Iowa" 
and  "Ohio"  were  picked  out  from  the  equip- 
ment of  roads  covering  the  entire  country  as 
being  the  most  luxurious  and  comfortable  cars 
now  in  operation.  They  are  part  of  the  new 
"Great  Western  Limited"  running  every  night 
between  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 


UmVKRSITY  OF  THB  STATS  OF  NSWaYOU 

High  School  Department 
172ND  Examination 

NOTB.-  Words,  phrasM  or  senteiiMS  iocloMd  in  lAren. 
theMS  have  been  supplied  by  us,  and  indicate  that  the 
paper  in  that  respect  had  been  marked  wronfr,  or  cod. 
tained  a  mark  to  indicate  that  there  was  something  Isck- 
Ing  either  to  fill  out  or  to  better  express  the  sense.-EDiTOR. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

Questions 

Answer  questions  11-12  and  six  of  the  others 

but  NO  MORE. 

1.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  follow- 

ing sentence: 

The  favorite  position  of  the  deer  is  still 
spirited  and  graceful,  and  wholly  un- 
affected by  the  pictures  of  him  which 
the  artists  have  put  upon  canvas. 

2.  Write  sentences  containmg  a)  the  nominative 

plural  of  thief,  b)  the  possessive  singular 
of  negro,  c)  the  possessive  plural  of  man, 
d)  an  abstract  noun  derived  from  an  ad- 
jective, ^)  an  adverb  of  manner. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  cousin  whom  you  have 

never  seen,  inviting  him  to  visit  you  on 
Washington's  birthday  and  stating  how 
you  have  planned  to  entertain  him. 

4.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  S3rntax  of 

each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing: a)  The  frightened  beast,  Seeing  from 
the  unreasoning  brutality  of  the  hounds, 
will  often  seek  the  open  country,  b)  She 
descended  the  slope  of  the  mountain  until 
she  reached  the  more  open  forest  of  hard 
wood. 

5.  Select  from  the  following  the  incorrect  sen- 

tences and  rewrite  in  correct  form,  giving 
the  reason  for  each  correction:  a)  I  do 
not  like  these  sort  of  men,  b)  The  tramp- 
ing of  many  feet  were  heard  all  day  long, 
c)  "Scamps"  is  what  he  said,  d)  Let  you 
and  me  decide  this,  e)  He  is  tall  like  his 
brother  is,  f)  I  do  not  know  whom  to  ex- 
pect, g)  She  and  myself  will  visit  you 
shortly. 

6.  Write  the  third  person  singular  of  each  of 

the  tenses  of  the  indicative  active  of  bear. 
Give  the  active  infinitives  and  participles 
of  bear.  [State  in  each  case  the  name  of 
the  tense.] 

7.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  a  sim- 

ple sentence :  The  hermit  was  a  good  man. 
He  was  in  his  garden.  He  sat  on  a  bench. 
The  bench  was  under  a  tree.  He  held  his 
prayer-book  in  his  hand. 

8.  Write  a)  an  exclamatory  sentence  containing 

an  infinitive  phrase,  b)  sl  compound  impera- 
tive sentence,  c)  a  complex  sentence  con- 
taining a  noun  clause. 

9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

a)  New  York,  the  Empire  state,  is  first 
in  the  value  of  its  commerce,  b)  George, 
bring  your  sister  her  book. 
10.  Explain  the  meaning  of  five  of  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following: 
a  Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with 
her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal. 
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b  And  a  staircase, 

Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the 
odorous  corn-loft. 
c  Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the 

wains  from  the  marshes, 
d  Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all 
guile  or  suspicion. 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he. 
II-I2.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least  loo  words  on 
one  of  the  following  topics,  pajring  special 
attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, grammatic  construction,  proper  use  of 
words  and  sentence  structure   [Essays  on 
subjects  other  than  those  assigned  will  not 
be  accepted] : 

a)  Basil  the  herdsman  [Give  a  description 
of  Basil's  Louisiana  home  and  of  his 
new    occupation],    h)   Fellow-sufferers 
[Let  Evangeline  give  an  account  of  her 
meeting  with  the  Shawnee  woman  and 
of  their  conversation  about  their  dis- 
appointments.] 
Note. — Pupils    not    familiar    with  'Evangeline 
mav  write  on  one  of  the  following:   a)  My  baby 
brother,  h)  After  school  has  been  dismissed. 

Answers 

Lucy  H.  Tittemore,   A.  M.,   Chesbrough   Semi- 
nary, North  Chili.    Benson  H. 
Roberts,  Principal. 

2.  a)  The  thieves  were  captured  yesterday,  b) 
The  negro's  child  was  lost  in  the  swamp,  c)  They 
sell  men's  boots  and  shoes,  d)  He  went  out  into 
the  darkness,  e)  The  girl  turned  and  walked 
swiftly  from  the  spot. 

4.  Fleeing,  participle,  connects  beast  and  the 
phrase  from  the  unreasoning  brutality;  often, 
adv.  modifying  will  seek;  until,  conj.  connects 
she  descended  and  she  reached;  more,  adj.  (adv.) 
qualifies  open;   forest,  noun,  object  of  reached. 

6.  See  grammar. 

7.  The  hermit,  a  good  man,  was  seated  on  a 
bench  under  a  tree  in  his  garden,  holding  his 
prayer-book  in  his  hand. 

8.  a)  You  are  going  to  London  to-night!  b) 
James  take  this  book  to  your  mother  and  you, 
Mary,  remain  here  with  me.  c)  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  was  ill. 

10.  Eaves,  that  part  of  a  roof  which  projects 
over  the  body  of  a  building;  odorous,  scented; 
wains,  workmen  (wagons);'  marshes,  low  wet 
tract  of  land;    warier,  more  careful. 

1 1 -12.  My  Baby  Brother 

He  is  two  years  old  and  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  tall,  with  light  brown  hair  which  falls  in  curls 
about  his  round  baby  face  and  soft,  white  neck. 

He  is  very  fond  of  stories,  especially  Bible 
stories,  and  his  brown  eyes,  usually  sparkling  with 
fun  and  mischief,  sometimes  grow  very  serious 
as  he  listens.  Often  when  I  am  working  he  brings 
his  picture  books  and  asks  for  a  story,  fortunately 
he  is  quite  satisfied  if  I  repeat  them  from  mem- 
ory. He  also  delights  in  "helping,"  sometimes 
sweeping  with  his  little  broom,  washing  dishes 
or  watching  the  formation  of  a  cookie-man. 

This  is  my  baby  brother ;  the  idol  of  his  mother, 
the  pet  of  his  father,  the  tease  and  delight  of  his 
sisters  and  the  general  plaything  of  the  whole 
family. 


ELEMENTARY    UNITED    STATES    HIS- 
TORY AND  CIVICS. 
Questions 
Answer  10  questions  but  no  more. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Colum- 

bus to  America,  covering  a)  purpose,  b) 
discouragements,  c)  results. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  two 

of  the  following:  a)  Florida,  b)  the  Mis- 
sissippi, c)  the  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  Show  how  New  York  came  into  the  possession 

of  the  English. 

4.  Describe  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  early 

settlers  of  one  of  the  following:  James- 
town, Plymouth. 

5.  Show  a)  how  negro  slavery  began  in  the  col- 

.  onies,     b)    why    slavery    increased    more 
rapidly  in  the  south  than  in  the  north. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  that  section  of  New  York 

most  exposed  to  invasion  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  and  on  it  give  the  location, 
with  name,  of  each  of  two  important  forts. 

7.  Define  or  explain  two  of  the  following:  a) 

writs  of  assistance,  b)  declaratory  act,  c) 
committees  of  correspondence,  d)  Boston 
port  bill. 

8.  Mention,  as  notably  connected  with  the  revo- 

lution, a)  two  political  leaders,  b)  three 
American  generals,  c)  one  English  states- 
man who  favored  the  colonists,  d)  two 
foreigners  who  gave  substantial  aid,  e)  one 
naval  commander,  f)  one  financier. 

9.  What  event   forced   England  to  grant  inde- 

pendence to  the  colonies?  State  the  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  17^3. 

10.  Mention   the    important   wars   in   which   the 

United  States  engaged  between  1783  and 
i860.  Give  the  general  cause  and  one  im- 
portant result  of  each  war. 

11.  State  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  annex- 

ation of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  a) 
Florida,  b)  Texas,  c)  Hawaii. 

12.  Write  on  two  of  the  following:  a)  the  battle 

of  Gettysburg,  b)  Lincoln's  assassination, 
c)  results  of  the  civil  war. 

13.  Compare  the   methods  of  travel   and  trans- 

portation in  colonial  days  with  those  of  the 
present  time.  ' 

14.  Who  has  power  under  the  constitution  to  a) 

command  the  array  and  navy,  b)  admit  new 
states,  c)  make  treaties,  d)  declare  war? 
Distinguish  between  congress  and  the  house 
of  representatives. 

15.  Mention  three  things  that  the  constitution  for- 

bids states  to  do.  Give  reason  for  one  of 
these  prohibitions. 

Answers 

Raymon    E.    Reasor,    Addison    High    School. 
F.  H.  Miller,  Principal. 

I.  Columbus  started  from  the  port  of  Palos  in 
the  western  part  of  Spain.  He  first  went  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  where  he  was  detained  repairing 
his  vessels.  When  he  left  these  islands  the  sailors 
lost  heart  as  the  land  faded  out  of  sight.  Several 
times  during  the  voyage  the  sailors  got  discour- 
aged and  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  when 
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Columbus  said  if  they  did  not  discover  land  in  a 
few  days  they  would  turn  back.  Columbus  was 
then  sailing  due  west,  but,  seeing  some  birds  fly- 
ing southwest,  one  of  his  officers  prevailed  upon 
him  to  sail  the  way  the  birds  flew  and  on  the 
fifth  day  early  in  the  morning  a  man  on  the  mast 
shouted  "land."  It  proved  to  be  a  small  island 
in  the  group  now  called  the  Bahamas.  Columbus 
also  discovered  Cuba  and  Haiti,  where  he  left 
a  small  garrison  and  built  a  fort. 

Columbus  intended  to  discover  (reach)  the 
Indies.  He  did  better,  he  discovered  the  New 
World.  This  discovery  of  Columbus  created  a 
new  life  in  Europe.  After  him  came  many  ex 
plorers  and  adventurers.  It  made  the  trade  of 
Europe  larger  and  was  an  outlet  for  her  over- 
crowded population. 

3.  What  is  now  New  York  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Co.  This  gave  Holland  her  claim  to 
it.  The  Dutch,  however,  made  a  settlement  which 
they  called  New  Amsterdam  and  established  posts 
along  the  Hudson  River  and  in  New  Jersey. 

•  King  James  (Charles  II.)  of  England,  said 
this  territory  did  not  belong  to  the  Dutch  and 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  sailed  with  a 
fleet  of  ships  to  New  Amsterdam  and  demanded 
it>:  surrender.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  governor 
wished  to  resist,  but  the  people  would  not  help 
him  and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
who  named  it  New  York. 

4.  The  perils  and  suffering  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Pl3miouth  were  great.  There  was  the  ever  pres- 
ent danger  of  attack  from  the  Indians.  It  was 
not  safe  for  the  men  to  work  in  the  fields 
or  go  to  church  even  without  a  loaded 
musket.  The  weather  was  very  cold  the  first 
winter  and  the  people  suffered  much.  They  did 
not  have  enough  to  eat  and  many  were  sick.  By 
spring  half  the  colonists  were  in  their  graves. 

5.  a)  Slavery  began  in  the  .colonies  in  1619 
when  a  Dutch  ship  sold  twenty  negro  slaves,  from 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  to  the  people  of  Jamestown,  b) 
In  the  South  slaves  were  sold  for  field  hands  and 
the  crops  depended  upon  them.  As  tobacco  and 
cotton  later  could  be  grown  cheaper  with  slave 
labor,  slaves  were  in  demand.  In  the  North  they 
were  used  mainly  as  house  servants  and  even  some 
of  the  people  did  not  use  them  at  all. 

7.  a)  Writs  of  assistance  were  search  warrants 
with  no  name  on  them.  The  custom  house 
officers  could  put  in  any  man's  name  and  search 
his  house  from  top  to  bottom  for  smuggled  goods. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  searched  a  man's  house 
out  of  malice,  b)  The  Boston  port  bill  closed  the 
port  of  Boston  to  commerce,  until  the  people 
should  pay  for  the  tea  that  was  thrown  into  the 
harbor  by  the  Boston  tea  party. 

8.  a)  Hancock  and  Adams,  b)  Washington, 
Gates  and  Green,  c)  William  Pitt,  d)  Lafayette 
and  Pulaski,  e)  John  Paul  Jones,  f)  Robert 
Morris. 

ID.  a)  War  with  France.  Caused  by  the  French 
capturing  our  merchant  vessels  and  selling  them; 
the  result  was  that  the  French  quit,  b)  War 
with  Tripoli.  Caused  by  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli 
taking  our  merchant  ships  and  selling  their  crews 
into  slavery;  the  result  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  war  with  France,  c)  War  of  181 2.  (Caused 
by  the  English  stopping  our  ships  and  searching 


them  for  deserters  from  the  British  navy.  They 
often  took  Americans.  After  the  war  nothing 
was  said  about  it  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  oar 
ships  were  left  alone,  d)  Mexican  war.  Mexi- 
can war  was  caused  by  a  dispute  over  territory. 
The  Mexicans  claimed  as  far  north  as  the  Nueces 
River,  the  Americans  south  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
After  the  war  the  Mexicans  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  most  of  what  is  now  called  the  South- 
ern Pacific  States  and  Territories,  besides  the 
disputed  territory. 

II.  Texas  was  annexed  in  1845.  Several  years 
before  this  Mexico,  who  (which)  held  the  terri- 
tory, was  compelled  to  relinquish  her  claim  by 
a  rebellion  of  the  Americans  who  had  settled 
there.  They  had  set  up  an  independent  republic, 
but  finally  asked  congress  to  admit  them  into  the 
Union.  The  admission  was  opposed  by  Mexico 
and  the  Northern  States,  but  the  Southern  States 
were  easier  for  it,  for  they  wished  to  make  new 
slave  states  and  territories  from  it,  and  get  more 
power  in  congress.  This  was  the  reason  the  North 
opposed  it.  It  was  finally  annexed,  but  the  North 
expected  to  get  Oregon,  c)  After  Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  in  the  Philippines  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  ships  and  men  to  him.  As  our  ships 
did  not  carry  coal  enough  to  cross  the  Pacific  a 
coaling  station  was  necessary,  so  Congress  an- 
nexed Hawaii  at  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants. 

13.  If  a  person  wished  to  travel  ty  land  in 
colonial  times  he  had  to  ride  on  a  slow  stage  or 
go  by  horseback.  To  travel  by  water  he  had  to 
go  in  a  sailing  vessel  or  rowboat.  Things  had  to 
be  carried  in  the  same  way.  Now  a  person  stq»s 
into  an  express  train  and  is  carried  across  the 
country  at  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  an  hoar. 
Instead  of  traveling  in  a  sailboat  or  rowboat,  a 
person  travels  in  a  steamboat,  which  goes  faster 
than  a  sailboat  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. Other  things  are  sent  by  freight,  express 
or  mail  now. 

14.  a)  President,  b)  Congress,  c)  President 
with  approval  of  Senate,  d)  President  with  the 
Senate.  Congress  is  both  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 


ALGEBRA 
Questions 


Answer  the  first  four  questions  and  four  of  the 
others  but  no  moke. 


I.  Simplify 


H'--) 


a*+&* 


a — b 


a  (a — b) 

2.  Factor  a*-|-8,  4^— 7^3^+33'*,  ac—^a—ibc+eb, 

3.  Solve  jr*=3&r— 2&* 

4.  Write  out  by  the  binominal  theorem  the  first 

four  terms  of  (20 — 6)*,  giving  all  the  work 
for  finding  the  coefficients. 

5.  Divide  «^+l— /iJf-Vby  a— 6. 

6.  Find   the   greatest   common   divisor    (hig:hest 

common    factor)    of    2a* — Sa'+ya* — 120 — 4 
and  20*— iia*+iia-|-4. 
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4^9 


7.  A  square  grass  plot  would  contain  73  square 
feet  more  if  each  side  were  one  foot  longer ; 
find  the  side  of  the  plot. 
m       n 

-  +  -  =  a 

^      y 


8.  Solve 


9.  Solve 


n        m 

-+-=b 

X        y 


{.+.=7 


10.  Simplify  (a—  y^H-^)  (  4/«4-  \/i) ;  i  V3—  vi+ 


II.  Solve- 


-   4/;r=  Vi5+jr 


12.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  16;   the  sum  of 

their  squares  minus  67  equals  the  product 

of  the  two  numbers.    Find  the  numbers. 

Answers 

Olive  B.  Naylor,  A.  M.,  Chesborough  Seminary. 

Benson  H.  Roberts,  Principal. 

I. 

2.  0*4-8=  ((1+2)   (a*— 20+4) 
4x*—7xy+3y'z=z(x—y)    (4^—33') 
ac—3ar-2bc+6b=(c—3)   (ar-2b) 
a»^b'=(a*+6*)   (a«+&*)    (a«-&»)    [a+b] 

(or-b). 
a*n+6on+9=(an+3)    (an -1-3) 

3.  x=z2b  or  b. 

4.  (20— t)*=(2a)»— 5(2a)*  t+io(2o)«  &* 

—10(20)*  b'=32a'Soa'  b+Soa,*  &'— 400'  &*. 
The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  the  fifth 
power  of  the  coefficient  of  a,  the  coefficient  of  the 
second  term  is  five  times  the  fourth  power  of  the 
coefficient  of  a  (as  5  is  the  exponent  of  the  binom- 
ial) and  of  each  succeeding  term  is  found  from 
the  next  preceding  term  by  multiplying  its  coeffi- 
cient by  the  exponent  of  a  and  dividing  that  result 
by  one  plus  the  coefficient  of  b. 

5.  aJP-\-ax—id-\-ax—Zd^ 

6.  20'— 30 — I. 


8.  x=- 


nb — ma 


mb — na 


9.  x=s  or  2 
y=2  or  5. 


LATIN— First  Year 
Questions 
Answer  10  questions  but  no  more,  including  at 
least  one  translation  into  English  and  one  trans- 
lation into  Latin, 

I.  Mark  the  division  into  syllables  and  the  accent 
of  five  of  the  following  words:  patribus, 
causae,  virtutis,  amavistine,  omnium,  ter- 
rarum,  rexerim,  audiamur. 


2.  Decline  civis,  acies,  in  the  singular ;  vir,  nauta, 

tempus,  in  the  plural. 

3.  Translate  into  English: 

Dum  haec  Romae  geruntur,  imperator  cum 
eis  militibus,  quos  a  Caesare  acceperat,  in 
fiines  Gallorum  venit.  His  praeerat  Viri- 
dovix  ac  imperium  tenebat  earum  omnium 
civitatum  quae  eo  tempore  defecerant.  Ex 
his  civitatibus  Viridovix  exercitum  mag- 
nasque  copias  coegerat. 
imperator = general,  Viridovix = Viridovix^ 
deficio  =  rebel,  cogo = collect. 

4.  Decline,  in  the  singular,  imperium,  omnium, 

civitatum,  exercitum,  the  feminine  of  haec, 

5.  Conjugate  acceperat  in  the  future  perfect  in- 

dicative active,  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
passive;  tenebat  in  the  perfect  indicative 
active,  in  the  future  indicative  passive. 

6.  Translate  into  Latin:    o)  He  says  that  he  is 

a  Roman  general,  b)  He  came  to  Rome 
to  see  the  consul,  c)  Because  their  towns 
were  fortified,  the  enemy  did  not  fear,  d) 
Let  us  go  against  the  Gauls  with  our  forces. 
e)  Have  you  the  sword  that  you  captured? 

7.  Write  the  second  person  singular  of  each  of 

the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
of  possum. 

8.  Translate  into  English :   Cum  Dareus  ad  Atti- 

cam  cum  copiis  accessisset,  Athenienses 
nuntium  Spartam  miserunt  ut  auxilium 
peteret.  Postea  Athenienses  copias  ex  urbe 
eduxerunt  castraque  fecerunt.  Secundo  die 
sub  monte  acie  instructa,  proelium  cum 
hostibus  commiserunt. 
Dar^f#,f=Darius,  /4«fco= Attica. 

9.  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  Spartam,  die, 

acie;  for  the  mode  of  accessisset,  peteret. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin:    o)  He  orders  the  sol- 

diers to  make  war  on  the  Greeks,  b)  They 
will  not  obey  the  leader  of  the  army,  c) 
We  must  send  messengers  to  our  friends. 
d)  Prepare  to  lead  the  cavalry  into  the 
territories  of  the  Gauls.  ^)  I  am  about  to 
rule  in  those  provinces. 

11.  Compare  altus,  magnus,  miser.    Form  an  ad- 

verb from  facilis.  Form  and  compare  an 
adverb  from  graz*is. 

12.  Decline  in  the  plural  o)  ego,  tu,  sui;  b)  amans 

in  all  genders. 

13.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  geruntur,  praeerat, 

tenebat  (question  3),  peteret,  eduxerunt 
(question  8). 

14.  Translate  into   English:   ^Deinde  ab  eo  loco 

progressus  Ulixes  ad  insulam  Aeoliam 
venit.  Ibi  rex  ipse  Graecos  accepit  atque 
eis  persuasit  ut  paucos  dies  in  ea  insula 
manerent.  Septimo  die  Ulixes  ad  Ithacam 
sine  mora  profectus  est. 
/»rogr£?rfior=advance,  Ulixes=\J\yssts,  Aeo- 
/io=Aeolia. 

15.  State,  with  reason,   the  case  that  should  be 

used  in  translating  into  Latin  each  italicized 
word  in  the  following:  a)  The  army 
marched  six  miles,  b)  Part  of  the  soldiers 
retreated,  c)  He  gave  me  a  book,  d)  We 
praised  Cicero,  the  consul,  e)  He  struck 
me  with  a  Javelin. 
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Answers 

Murray  Prior,  Albany  High  School.    Oscar  D. 
Robinson,  Principal. 

1.  pa-tri-bus,  vir-tu-tis,  om'-ni-um,  ter-rd-rum, 
au-di-a-mur. 

2.  (See  grammar  for  answer.) 
4.  (See  grammar  for  answer.) 

6.  a)  Dicit  eum  (se)  esse  Romanum  impora- 
torem.  b)  Venit  Roman  ut  videret  consulem. 
c)  Oppida  munitua  (munita),  hostes  non  time- 
bant,  d)  Ite  nos  (Eamus)  contra  Gallos  cum 
suis  (nostris)  copiis.  e)  Habes  (ne)  gladium  qui 
(quem)  oppugnabas? 

7.  (See  grammar  for  answer.) 

8.  When  Darius  came  to  Attica  with  all  forces, 
the  Athenians  sent  a  message  to  Sparta  to  seek 
aid.  After  this  the  Athenians  led  out  their  forces 
from  the  city  and  made  a  camp.  On  the  second 
day  a  line  of  battle  having  been  drawn  up  under 
the  mountain,  they  commenced  a  battle  with  the 
enemy. 

11.  Pos.  Comp.  Sup. 
altus           altior                    altissimus 
magnus       maior  maximus 
miser          miserior               miserrimus 
An  adverb  from  facilis  is  facile. 

grave    (graviter)graviter(gravius)   gravissime 

12.  a)  Nom.  nos  vos 

(Jen.    nostrum  or  vestrum  or   sui 

nostri  vestri 

Dat.    nobis  vobis  sibi 

Ace    nos  vos  se  (sese) 

Abl.    nobis  vobis  se  (sese) 

b)  amantes  amantia 

amantium  amantium 

amantibus  amantibus 

amantis  or  es  amantia 

amantibus  amantibus 

13.  gero     gerre  (gerere^^gessi        gestus 
praesum  praeesse     i^praefui    praefuturus 
teneo        tenere         «^tenui        tentus 
peto          petere         ,«fpetivi       petitus 
educo       educere  * '  eduxi       eductus. 

15.  a)  "Miles"  in  the  accusative.  Duration  of 
time  or  extent  of  space  is  expressed  by  the  accusa- 
tive. 

b)  "Soldiers"  in  the  genitive  plural.  Partitive 
Genitive. 

c)  "Me"  is  in  the  dative.  The  indirect  object 
is  put  in  the  dative. 

d)  "Consul"  is  in  the  accusative.  An  apposi- 
tive  agrees  with  its  nouns  in  gender,  number  and 
case.  Consul  agrees  with  Cicero,  direct  object 
of  "praised." 

e)  "Javelin"  is  iiT  the  ablative.  The  instrument 
or  means  of  action  is  put  in  the  ablative. 


GERMAN— First  Year 

Questions 

Answer  questions  7  and  8  and  eight  of  the 
others  but  no  more. 

1-2.  Translate  into  English: 

KAISER  WILHELM   I. 

Kaiser   Wilhelm   I   wurde   am   22.    Marz    1797 
geboren.     Er  war  immer  fleifsig  beim  Studieren 


und  machte  seinen  Eltern  und  Lehrern  viel 
Freude.  Seine  Dankbarkeit  gegen  seine  Lebrer 
sieht  man  aus  einem  Briefe,  welchen  er  1809  an 
seinen  friiheren  Lehrer  Zeller  in  Konigsbeig 
schrieb.  Dieser  Brief  ist  f emer  interessant  als  das 
alteste  vorhandene  Schreiben  des  Kaisers.  £r 
sagte :  "Lieber  Vater  Zeller !  Ich  danke  dir  von 
ganzem  Herzem  f iir  das  Gute,  dass  du  mir  erwie- 
sen  hast.  Ich  denke  oft  mit  Freuden  an  die  Tage, 
die  wir  in  deiner  Schule  zugebracht  haboi,  and 
besonders  an  den  letzten.  Ich  bitte  dich,  die 
ganze  Schule  zu  grtissen.  Lebe  wohl,  lieber 
Vater  I     Dein  dich  liebender  Sohn  Wilhehn." 

/ern^= besides,  vorhanden^zextaint,  gubrittgen 
=spend. 
3-4.  Translate  into  English: 

DIE  CHRISTWURZ. 

Die  Sonne  war  bereits  untergegangen,  nur  die 
Spitzen  der  Berge  glanzten  noch  ro^;olden,  im 
Thai  hatte  die  Dammening  bereits  ihre  graua 
Nebeltiicher  fiber  die  Schneefelder  gebrcit^ 
Kein  lebendes  Geschopf  war  sichtbar,  nur  zwei 
Krahen  zogen  mit  langsamen  Flugelschlagen  wal- 
deinwarts.  Ganz  in  der  Feme  schimmertc  ein 
Licht  durch  den  Nebel,  das  kam  von  den  erleucfa- 
teten  Fenstern  der  Klosterkirche;  und  dem  Licbt- 
schein  nach  iiber  den  knirschenden  Schnee  schritt 
die  Mutter  mit  angsterfiilltem  Herzen. 

Christwurs  ^zChristmsLS  rose,  Nebeltuch=zgiT- 
ment  of  mist,  Geschopf^zcrtaXurt,  Krahe^zcroVf 
knirschen^creak. 
5-6.  Translate  into  English: 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE. 

Die  Wolken  am  Himmel  der  Kindheit  daaero 
nicht  lange,  und  nach  einem  kurzen,  warmen 
Thranenregen  sind  sie  verschwunden.  So  war 
ich  bald  weider  auf  dem  Schlosse,  und  die  Fur- 
stin  gab  mir  ihre  Hand,  die  ich  kiissen  durfte, 
und  dann  brachte  sie  ihre  Kinder,  die  jungen 
Prinzen  und  Prinzessinen,  und  wir  spielten  zusam- 
men,  als  hatten  wir  uns  schon  seit  Jahren  gekannt 
Das  waren  gliickliche  Tage,  wenn  ich  nach  der 
Schulzeit — denn  ich  ging  nun  schon  in  die  Schule 
— auf  das  Schloss  gehen  durfte,  um  zu  spieleo. 

rfai«^rw=last. 

7.  Translate  into  German:    a)   C3ome  to  mc  at 

half  past  five,  b)  1  should  like  to  talk  to 
you,  c)  If  you  wish,  he  will  go  with  you. 

d)  The  boy  will  be  praised  by  his  teadicr, 

e)  Why  do  you  not  wait  till  it  stops  raininjg:? 

8.  Conjugate  in  the  singular,  the  imperfect  indi- 

cative active  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
active  of  nehmen,  the  future  indicative 
active  of  beginnen,  the  present  indicative 
passive  of  geben,  the  pluperfect  indicative 
passive  of  sagen. 

9.  Indicate  the  gender  and  accent  of  each  of  ^ 

of  the  following  nouns:  Soldat,  Leben, 
Freundin,  SchmeicheUi,  Professor,  Ant- 
wort,  Apfelbaum,  Gelegenheit. 

10.  Decline  in  the  singular,  der  schone  Tag;  in 

the  plural,  unser  kleines  Pferd. 

11.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  reiten,  einf alien, 

geschehen,  rufen,  waschen. 
\2.  Write  the  s3mopsis  of  mogen  in  the  third  per- 
son singular. 
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13.  Translate  into   English:    a)    Er  weiss  nicht 

was  cr  will,  b)  Die  Schuld  liegt  nicht  an 
mir,  c)  Ich  bin  Ihnen  sehr  dankbar,  d)  Dies 
bleibt  nochzuthun,  c)  Was  kann  ich  dafur? 

14.  Write  original  German  sentences  containing 

o)  an  indeclinable  word,  b)  a  possessive 
pronoun  used  substantively,  c)  an  ordinal 
numeral,  d)  a  subjunctive  of  wish,  e)  an 
infinitive  used  substantively. 

15.  Write  from  memory  and  translate  at  least  10 

consecutive  lines  of  one  of  the  following: 
Der  Wirtin  TochterUin,  Schwertlied,  Sinn- 
spruche,  Du,  du,  liegst  mir  am  Hergen. 

Answers 

Claka    Rose   Haeusser,   Albany   High    School. 
Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Principal. 


1-2. 


EMPEROR    WILHELM     I. 


Emperor  Wilhelm  I  was  bom  March  22,  1797. 
He  was  always  industrious  in  his  studies  and 
gave  his  parents  and  teacher  (teachers)  much 
joy.  His  gratefulness  toward  his  teacher  (teach- 
ers) is  seen  from  his  letter,  which  he  wrote  in 
1809  to  his  former  teacher  Zeller  in  Konigsberg. 
This  letter  is  besides  interesting  as  the  oldest 
extant  writing  of  the  Emperor.  He  said:  "Dear 
father  Zeller!  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 
the  good  that  you  have  taught  me.  I  often  think 
with  pleasure  of  the  days  that  we  spent  together 
in  your  school,  and  especially  the  last  ones.  I 
request  you,  to  greet  the  whole  school.  Live  well 
(farewell),  dear  father!  Your  loving  son,  Wil- 
helm. 


3-4. 


THE   CHRISTMAS   ROSE. 


The  sun  had  just  set,  only  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains reflected  a  golden  red  light.  In  the  valley 
the  evening  (twilight)  had  already  spread  her 
^nnent  of  mist  over  the  fields  of  snow.  No  liv- 
ing creature  was  to  be  seen,  only  two  crows 
moved  with  slow  flapping  of  wings  towards  the 
woods.  Far  in  the  distance  glimmered  a  light 
through  the  mist,  that  came  from  the  lightened 
windows  of  the  convent  church  and  following  this 
light  over  the  creaking  snow,  strode  the  mother 
with  anxious  heart. 


5-6. 


GERMAN   LOVE. 


The  clouds  on  the  sky  of  childhood  do  not  last 
long,  and  after  a  short  warm  rain  of  tears  they 
disappear.  So  was  I  soon  again  at  the  castle  and 
the  Countess  gave  me  her  hand,  which  I  was 
allowed  to  kiss,  and  then  she  brought  her  chil- 
dren, the  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  we  played 
together  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years. 
Those  were  happy  days,  when  after  schooltime — 
for  I  already  went  to  school — I  was  allowed  to 
g^o  to  the  castle  in  order  to  play. 

7.  a)  Kommen  Sie  zu  mir  um  halber  sexs  (halb 
fiinf).  b)  Ich  wurde  (mochte)  gern  mit  ihnen 
(Ihnen)  sprechen.  c)  Wenn  es  ihnen  flehig  (Sie 
es  wiinschen)  ist,  wird  er  mit  ihnen  (Ihnen) 
gehen.  d)  Der  Knabe  wird  (von  seinem  Lchrer 
gelobt  werden)  gelobt  werden  von  seinem  Lehrer. 


e)   Warum  warten  Sie  nicht,  bis  es  aufhort  zu 
regen. 

8,  See  grammar. 

ID.  See  grammar. 

13.  o)  He  knows  not  what  he  wants. 

b)  The  blame  lies  not  on  me. 

c)  J  am  very  thankful  to  you. 

d)  This  remains  to  be  done. 

e)  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

(How  can  I  help  it?) 


ARITHMETIC 
Questions 

Answer  the  Hrst  five  Questions  and  Ave  of  the 
others  but  no  more. 

1.  Simplify and  express  the  result 

both  as  a  common  fraction  and  as  a  deci- 
mal fraction. 

2.  A  rectangular  tank  2  meters  5  decimeters  long 

and  I  meter  4  decimeters  wide  holds  28.7 
hectoliters ;   find  the  depth  of  the  tank. 

3.  Find  the  simple  interest  of  $836  at  2}^%  from 

May  31,  1901,  to  the  present  date. 

4.  Find  the  cost,  @  $15  per  M,  of  75  pieces  of 

lumber  each  i4'Xi6"XiK". 

5.  A  man  bought  a  farm  of  196  acres  for  $9,800 

and  after  spending  $980  for  improvements, 
sold  the  farm  at  $66  an  acre ;  what  was  his 
per  cent  of  gain? 

6.  Reduce  f  }H  to  its  lowest  terms. 

7.  Find  the  cost,  @  6oc  a  yard,  of  carpeting  a 

room  16  feet  4  inches  wide  and  21  feet  6 
inches  long  with  carpet  27  inches  wide,  if 
the  strips  of  carpet  run  lengthwise. 

8.  Find  the  net  proceeds  on  the  sale  of  576  bar- 

rels of  flour  @  $7.50  a  barrel,  the  commis- 
sion being  3}^%  and  the  freight  and  stor- 
age being  33c.  a  barrel. 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of  3  to  three  decimal 

places. 

10.  How  many  bushels  will  a  bin  hold  that  is 

7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  3}i  feet  deep? 
[2150.4  cubic  inches=i  bushel.] 

11.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  60  day  note  for  $830 

without  interest,  dated  December  21,  1901, 
and  discounted  to-day  at  a  bank  at  6%. 

12.  A  merchant  buys  cloth  at  $1.20  a  yard  and 

marks  it  so  as  to  sell  it  at  a  discount  of 
20%  from  the  list  price  and  still  gain  20% ; 
find  the  list  price  of  the  goods. 

13.  A  house  worth  $12,000  was  insured  for  Ji  its 

value  by  three  companies;  the  first  took 
}4  the  risk  at  1-5%,  the  second  1-5  the 
risk  at  ^%,  and  the  third  the  remainder 
at  }i%.  What  was  the  whole  premium 
paid? 

14.  What  is  the  loss  on  40  shares  of  stock  bought 

at  109^  and  sold  at  106^,  brokerage  being 
li%  in  each  case? 

15.  Define  five  of  the  following:    common  frac- 

tion, common  multiple,  numerator,  com- 
posite number,  proportion,  evolution,  dis- 
count. 
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Answers 

Mary  W.  Kearney,  School  No.  7,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Jennie  A.  Utter,  Principal. 

1.  7%  and  .69. 

2.  8.2  dm.,  or  .82  m. 

3.  $13.8751. 

($13.8754)  right  answer. 
•4.  $36.75. 
5.  20%   gain. 

6.  m 

9.  1. 732+. 

10.  75  bushels. 
13-  $30,625, 

15.  The  numerator  is  the  number  which  shows 
how  many  parts  form  the  fraction  and  it  is  writ- 
ten above  the  line. 

A  composite  number  is  one  that  has  exact 
divisors  besides  itself  and  one. 

Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios. 

Evolution  is  the  process  of  finding  the  roots 
of  numbers. 

Discount  is  the  deduction  in  the  price  or  value 
of  anything. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Questions 
Answer  10  questions  but  no  more. 

1.  Draw    in   outline   the   Atlantic   coast   of   the 

United  States. 

2.  On  the  map  draw  in  answer  to  question   i 

show  the  location  of  a)  Cape  Cod,  b)  Long 
Island  sound,  c)  Delaware  bay.  d)  Cape 
Hatteras,  e)  Rhode  Island,  f)  Georgia, 
g)  Delaware,  h)  Connecticut,  i)  South 
Carolina,  ;)  Virginia. 

3.  Mention  one  county  of  New  York  well-known 

for  its  production  of  fruit,  one  in  which 
wheat-growing  is  an  important  industry, 
one  in  which  lumbering  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, one  in  which  iron  is  mined,  one 
in  which  dairying  is  an  important  industry. 

4.  Mention   Ave  of  the  native  wild  animals  of 

New  York  state  and  describe  one  of  them, 
touching  on  a)  its  home,  b)  its  food,  c)  its 
habits  of  life,  d)  its  benefits  or  injuries  to 
man. 

5.  Mention  the  largest  Ave  cities  in  New  York 

state  and  give  one  important  fact  concern- 
ing each  city  mentioned. 

6.  Mention   in   order  the   states  that  would   be 

seen  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  in 
going  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

7.  Mention  fire  countries  of  South  America  and 

give  with  regard  to  each  a)  location,  b) 
name  and  location  of  capital,  c)  form  of 
government. 

8.  Describe   three  of  the   following:    Columbia 

river,  Puget  sound.  Pike's  peak.  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains. 

9.  Mention    five    important    rivers    of    British 

America  and  describe  one  of  them. 
10.  Describe  five  of  the  following:   Danube  river. 
Strait   of   Gibraltar,    Dardanelles,    Corsica, 
Pyrenees     mountains.    Gulf     of     Finland, 
Volga  river,  Sicily. 


11.  Describe  the  production  of  each  of  three  of 

the  following :  honey,  cocoanuts,  cork,  olive 
oil,  dates. 

12.  Describe  three  of  the  following:    Nile  river, 

African  diamond  fields,  Kongo  river,  Mada- 
gascar, the  Transvaal. 

13.  Give  the  name  and  location  of  a)    one  im- 

portant river  in  Siberia,  b)  two  important 
cities  in  China,  c)  one  seaport  of  India, 
d)  one  important  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean. 

14.  Describe  a  route  from  New  York  to  Manila 

and  state  approximately  the  time  required 
to  make  the  trip. 

15.  Explain  why  the  days  are  shorter  in  winter 

than  in  summer.    [Use  diagram.] 

Answers 

Ward  H.  Morris,  Adams  High  School. 
R.  H.  Snyder,  Principal. 

1-2.  Diagram  shown,  but  not  copied.    See  map. 

3.  Schuyler  County  is  noted  for  its  production 
of  fruit;  wheat-growing  is  an  important  industry 
in  Monroe  County;  lumbering  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  Franklin  County;  iron  is  mined  in 
Essex  County;  dairying  is  an  important  industry 
in  Jefferson  County. 

4.  Deer,  bear,  panther,  fox  and  skunk.  The 
fox  lives  in  almost  any  part  of  the  state.  It  kills 
hens,  ducks,  geese  and  mice,  and  also  eats  rab- 
bits. The  fox  is  noted  for  his  slyness  and  is 
killed  for  sport  and  for  his  hide,  which  can  be 
sold.  It  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  but  does  not 
sleep  all  through  the  winter  like  the  woodchuck. 
It  kills  the  farmer's  hens  and  will  eat  all  that  is 
left  out-of-doors.  It  benefits  the  farmers  by  kill- 
ing the  mice  and  grubs  that  destroy  the  crops. 

5.  New  York  City  is  noted  for  being  the 
metropolis  of  America;  Buffalo  is  a  grain  port; 
Rochester  is  noted  for  its  flour  mills ;  Albany  is 
the  capital  of  New  York  State;  Syracuse  is 
noted  for  its  salt  wells. 

6.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana. 

7.  Brazil  is  in  the  east-central  part  of  South 
America.  The  capital  is  Rio  Janerio,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Brazil  is  a 
republic.  Chile  is  in  the  southwestern  part  on 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  capital  is  Santiago,  in  the 
north-central  part.  Chile  is  a  republic.  Venezula 
is  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  The 
capital  is  Caracas,  in  the  northeastern  part,  on 
the  Caribbean  sea.  Venezula  is  a  republic. 
Argentine  Republic  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  Its  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
the  eastern  part  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  republic.  British  Guiana  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  South  America.  Its  capital 
is  Georgetown  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  coun- 
try is  under  British  rule. 

9.  The  Mackenzie,  the  Nelson,  the  St.  Charles, 
the  Ottawa  and  the  Yukon  rivers.  The  Macken- 
zie river  rises  in  Slave  Lake  in  the  north-central 
part  of  Canada  and  flows  north  into  the  Arctic 
ocean.  In  winter  this  river  is  frozen  over  and 
when  the  sun  comes  north  the  ice  is  melted  in  the 
southern  part.  The  water  flowing  north,  strikes 
the  ice  and  overflows  many  miles  of  land.    This 
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region  is  seldom  visited  by  anyone  except  hunters 
and  trappers. 

II.  Honey  is  made  by  bees.  They  first  gather 
the  sweet  juice  from  the  sugar-maple  tree  or  the 
pollen  from  flowers  and  carry  it  to  the  hive.  The 
wax  also  has  to  be  found.  There  are  bees  in  the 
hive  and  they  fill  themselves  with  the  honey  and 
after  a  while  put  it  in  the  little  cups  or  combs 
of  wax.  Cork  is  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree.  It  is 
stripped  from  the  tree  once  in  seven  years.  Dates 
are  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm.  They  are  grown 
in  Ceylon  and  other  tropical  regions. 

13.  a)  The  Lena  river  rises  in  the  north-central 
part  of  China  and  flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 
b)  Pekin  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  China; 
Canton  is  in  the  southeastern  part,  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  c)  Bombay  is  in  the  western  part  of  India 
on  the  Arabian  sea.  d)  Madagascar  is  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  southeast  of  Africa. 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

Luftfrcm  Fthntcary 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Questions 

1.  a)    Who  discovered  the  Pacific  ocean?     b) 

Who  was  the  first  man  to  cross  it?  c) 
Who  was  the  first  Englishman  to  cross  it? 

2.  Compare  the  first  colofiist  of  Virginia  with 

those  of  Massachusetts  as  to  a)  character; 
b)  object  in  coming  to  America. 

3.  Name    two  occasions    during  the  revolution 

when  Benedict  Arnold  rendered  valuable 
service. to  the  American  cause. 

4.  a)  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  articles  of 

confederation  im  force?  b)  Give  two  rea- 
sons why  these  articles  failed  to  provide  an 
efficient  government. 

5.  Who  was  president  at  the  time  that  South 

Carolina  a)  declared  the  tariff  laws  null 
and  void;  b)  seceded  from  the  Union?  c) 
State  the  attitude  of  the  president  toward 
the  state  in  each  case. 

6.  Three  of  the  great  political  issues  before  the 

country  between  1820  and  1850  were  inter- 
nal improvements,  United  States  bank  and 
protective  tariff,  a)  Name  the  political 
parties  during  this  period,  b)  State  the 
attitude  of  each  toward  each  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

7.  What  event  of  the  civil  war  is  givon  as  a)  the 

first  military  engagement;   b)   the  one  in 

which  the  first  blood  was  shed ;  c)  the  first 

great  battle? 
a  a)   What  is  a  blockade?    b)  What  was  the 

effect  of  the  blockade  on  the  South  during 

the  civil  war? 
g.  Name  three  important  events  that  occurred 

in   Boston  between  January   i,   1770,   amd 

January  i,  1777. 
10.  Name  an  important  event  of  the  war  of  1812 

that  occurred  on  a)  Atlantic  coast ;  b)  Gulf 

coast;  r)  Canadian  frontier. 

Answers 

1.  a)  Balboa,    b)  Magellan,    c)  Drake. 

2.  The  former  were  adventurers  and  noblemen. 
They  came  to  find    precious   metals    and  gain 


wealth.  They  were  largely  of  dissolute  habits. 
The  latter  came  to  establish  a  home  where  they 
could  maintain  religious  freedom  and  cultivate 
the  soil.  They  were  noted  for  their  integrity  a4id 
industry. 

3.  Quebec  and  Saratoga. 

4.  a)  Seven  years,   b)  Lacked  executive  power. 

5.  a)  Jackson.  Buchanan,  b)  Jackson  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  convention  in  South 
Carolina  and  sent  troops  to  collect  the  revenus. 
Buchanan  did  nothing. 

6.  Democrats — National  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats would  leave  internal  improvements  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  state  govcmmemt.  They 
regarded  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  unconsti- 
tutional. They  favored  a  low  tariff.  The  Repub- 
licans were  for  internal  improvements  at  national 
expense.  Approved  the  United  States  Bank  amd 
high  protective  tariff. 

7.  a)  Attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  b)  Riot  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,    c)  Bull  Run. 

8.  A  fleet  of  war  vessels  guarding  the  port  of 
an  enemy  to  prevent  passage  of  vessels.  This 
prevented  the  south  from  selling  their  produce 
to  European  nations  and  also  in  receiving  war 
supplies.  * 

9.  Boston  massacre,  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the 
evacuation  of  Boston. 

10.  a)  Battle  between  Gucrriere  and  Constitu- 
tion, b)  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  c)  Perry's 
victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
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1899.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  these  issues 
and  will  sell  them,  they  will  oblige  us  by  sending 
a  postal  to  that  effect  to  New  York  Education 
Company,  8i   Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE    LAKE    SHORE    AND    MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  double  track  line  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago,  and,  indeed,  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroads,  forms  the  only  double  track 
route  between  Chicago,  New  York  City  and 
Boston.  It  is  the  most  interesting  route  be- 
tween the  east  and  west,  traversing  the  richest 
and  finest  portion  of  the  middle  states.  It  is 
also  the  most  comfortable  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
cellent road-bed  and  freedom  from  curves.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  experienced  in  travel  it 
has  no  superior  in  perfectness  of  road-bed, 
punctuality  and  elegance  of  service  and  the 
comfort  and  care  of  its  patrons.  Any  informa- 
tion desired  with  reference  to  rates  or  the 
reservation  of  space  in  any  of  the  through 
sleeping  cars  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  A.  J.  Smith,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
or  H.  J.  Rhein,  general  eastern  agent,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY'S 
CALENDAR 

We  are  privileged,  through  the  enterprising 
publishing  house  of  the  American  Book  Company 
to  give  our  readers  herewith  some  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  educational  statistics.  These 
statistics,  as  well  as  much  other  valuable  matter 


of  the  same  nature  appear  upon  the  backs  of  the 
pages  of  their  unique  calendar.  We  can  say  to 
our  readers  that  the  information  presented  has 
been  collected  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  labor, 
and  can  be  depended  upon  as  authentic  in  every 
detail.  The  calendar  is  one  of  the  best  issued, 
especially  for  those  engaged  in  school  work. 


'  Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading:  Cities  — 1900- 1901 


Sutes  and  Cities 


ALABAMA I 

Mobile 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Littie  Rock 

Fort  Smith 

Pine  Bluff 

Hot  Sprinfj^ 

CALIFORNIA..... 

San  Francisco... 

Los  Angeles 

Oalcland 

Sacramento 

San  Jose 

San  Die^o 

Stockton 

COLORADO  

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado  Sprinfirs 

Leadville 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven.-, 

Hart/ord 

Bridgeport 

Waterbury 

New  Britain 

Meriden 

DELAWARE.. 

WilminjiTton  . 

Dover 

DIS.ofCOLUMBIA 

Washington ... 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  ... 

Key  West 

Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Augusta 

Macon 

Columbus 

IDAHO 

Bjise 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Peoria 

guincy 
Jfring, 
ockford 
East  St.  Louis... 

Toilet 

Bloomington 

Elgin 

Decatur 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne 

Terre  Haute 

South  Bend 


Superintendents 
of  Schools 


Spring  field 

Rock'^     * 


Jolm  W.  Abercrombie 

S.  S.  Murphy 

J.  H.  Philfips 

Charles  L.  Floyd.. 

R.  L.  Long 

Francis  M.  Walker. 
W.  B.  Creagcr 

1.  J.  Doyne 
.  R.  Ricrhtsell 
.  L.  Holloway 
ohn  H.  Hinemon.. 
reo.  B.  Cook 


ThoniAS  J.  Kirk 

R.  H.  Webster 

James  A.  Foshay... 
J.  W.  McClymonds. 
O.  W.  Erlewinc..-. 
Frank  P.  Russell... 
Frank  P.  Davidson. 

Jas.  A.  Barr 

Mrs.  H.  L.  GrenfeU 

0) 

(-) 

John  Dietrich 

Edward  C.  Elliott.. 

C.  D.  Hlne  (Sec.). 

F.  H.  Beede 

Thos.  S.  Weaver  .. 
Chas.  W.  Deanc... 

B.  W.  Tinker 

Giles  A.  Stuart .. 
A.  B.  Mather.... 


Population  |  Population 
Census  1900  Census  1890 


C.  H.Layton(Sec.V 
Geo.  W.  Twitmyer. 

Alex.  Crawford 

A.  T.  Stuart 


Wm  N.  Sheats 

George  P.  Glenn.. . 

J.  V.  Harris 

B.  C.  Graham 

Gnstavus  R.  Glenn. 

W.  F.  Slaton 

Otis  Ashmore 

Lawton  B.  Evans.. 

J    M.  Pound 

Carleton  B.  Gibson. 
Miss  Permeal  French 

John  W.  Daniels 

Alfred  Bayliss 

EJwin  G.  Cooley... 
N.  C.  Dougherty... 
Frederick  G.  Ertel.. 

J.  H.  Collins 

P.  R.  Walker 

John  Richeson 

John  J.  Allison 

J.  K.  Stableton 

M.  A.  Whitney 

E.  A.  Gastman 

Frank  L.  Jones 

Calvin  N.  Kendall. . 

W.  A.  Hester 

Justin  N.  Study 

Wm.  H.  Wiley 

Calvin  Moon 


i,8a8.697 

38,469 

38,415 

30*346 

xaa,g3x 

7.S3I 

Si  544 

X.3XX.564 

38,307 

11,587 

11,496 

9,973 
X,4«5.053 
342,782 
io2,47g 
C6,96o 
89,282 
81,500 
17,700 
17,506 

539,700 
133,850 
28,157 
21,085 

12,455 
908,420 

108,037 
791850 
70,996 
45,859 
25,9-8 
24,^96 

184.735 

76,508 

3i3-9 

378,71$ 

218,1^6 

538.549 

28,429 

X7,iM 

«5.839 

a,ax6,33X 

89,87a 

54,244 

39,441 

93,272 

17,614 

x6x,77a 

5,957 

4.89X,550 

1,693.575 

.    56,100 

36,252 

34,159 

3^051 

29.655 

29,353 
23,^83 
22.433 
20,75  J 
9,5x6,463 
169,164 
59.007 
45.115 
36,673 
35.999 


x.5i3,40X 

31,076 
26,178 
81,883 
88,243 
5,150 
3,>S2 
x,xa8.axx 
25,874 
X',3zi 
9.952 
d,o86 

1,2x3,398 

298,9^7 

26,386 
x8,6oo 
x6,i5o 
14,424 

4x3.249 
106,713 
24,558 
11,140 
10.384 
746.258 
8i,3g8 

43!  886 
^8,645 
16.519 
21,659 

168.493 
Ci,43i 
3,061 

230.392 

i88,9j2 

39x,42a 

17,301 

i3,o8o 

5,53a 

1,837.353 
65,533 
43,189 
35,300 
22,746 
'7,303 
88,548 
2,311 

3,826.352 

1,099  850 
41,024 
3^49^ 
24.963 
21.584 
»5.i6) 
23.264 
20,484 
17.823 
16,841 

2,x9a,404 
105.436 
50,756 
35.393 
30,217 
21,819 


School 
Enrollment 


533.288 

4,000 
6«ooo 
2,850 

X7.817 
1,200 
1,700 

333.859 

5,6co 
9,6co 
2,565 
9,500 

357.557 

48,517 

9I,5(.0 

10,875 
4.291 
3,469 

3,3to 
2,450 

XX7.555 
£7,181 
5,400 
5.700 
9,1x9 
X55.398 
16,300 

15,133 
10,961 
7,687 
4,200 
6.000 
38,074 

",143 
432 

465x9 

40,069 

XX2.890 

5,207 

9,000 
x,8oo 

434.385 

14,241 
8,764 
6,250 
5,800 
3,000 

35.329 

8,2^X> 

958.9" 

9C2.738 
8,503 

S3ro 
5.896 
6,01  c 

4,500 
5,500 

4,5tM 
3,878 
3.800 

564,807 

27334 
8,674 
5,498 
6,890 
4,500 


No.  of 
Teachers 


xio 
70 

-     JQX 

3« 
7.473 

?s 

45 

37 

7.605 

1,017 

5.<o 

=55 

133 

^^ 
84 
70 

X.699 
530 

158 

X30 

47 
4,x6o 
456 
115 
S.7 
186 
118 
109 

859 

B76 

II 

X.226 

1,043 

3.975 
xzo 

25 

50 

9.693 

!il 

105 

1:4 

70 

x.067 

37 
26.3x3 
5,951 
245 
114 
136 
144 

I90 
140 
100 
112 
91 

X5,6x7 
650 
239 
x6o 
186 
126 


bcliuol 
Expendi- 
tures 


$1,583,250 
45.000 
50.7  7 
35,5^<' 
337.253 
16,4  3 
30,000 

«.396.59< 

7;.4i3 
38,000 

27.543 

25.000 

8,401 .4i9 
1,152,631 
549,015 
314,55 
147,24 
118,125 

86,314 

3.894,333 

750,180 
176,0;! 
145,000 

48,247 
3.x89,248 
377  95 
400,465 
237,41c 
ior.4.2 

88.01. 

78,001 

803,17! 

386,049 
6,701 

x,046,X42 


765.486 
7'. 795 
10,995 
65,Ufc 

1.998.4x4 
168.793 
133.01  o 
90,0c  ( 
86,309 
37.7" 
499.8-8 

6o,OOC' 

i8,x67.ax9 

7.929.49^ 

262,48 

100, 00( 

129.135 
14^330 

136,(00 

94.22: 

7a.io< 
92,5" 
69.927 
8,03X,X3B 
729,  lO( 

195,525 

125.206 
150,00? 
137.163 


(i)    Aaron  Gove,  L.  C.  Greenlee,  Charles  E.  Chadsey.      (3)    John  F.  Keating,  J.  S.  McClung. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Heath  &  Company 

Minna  von  Barn  helm,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Sylvester  Primer,  Ph.  D.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company,  Boston. 

A  very  carefully  selected,  and  thorgughly  anno- 
tated text.  The  play  itself  is  too  well-known  to 
need  metion. 


School  Song  Book,  by  Charles  E.  Whiting.    D. 

C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  music*  reader  designed  for  ungraded 
schools,  and  combines  an  elementary  course 
in  music  with  a  large  variety  of  exercises  and 
songs.  The  teacher  who  is  not  a  natural 
student  of  music  will  find  this  book  especially 
valuable.  The  selection  of  songs  is  unusually 
sensible. 


Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leadins:  Cities  — 1900- 1901 

(CONTINUED) 


States  and  Cities 


INDIANA— Con'd : 

Muncie 

New  Albany 

Anderson..... 
Richmond 

INDIAN  TER 

IOWA 

Det  Moines .. 

Dubuque - 

Davenport 

Sioux  CitT .^ 

Council  Bluffs -._ 

Cedar  Rapids 

Burlington 

Clinton ......... 

ICANSAS 

Kansas  City 

Topeka 

Wichita 

l^eavenworth... 


Superintendents 
of  Schools 


KENTUCKY  ... 

LonisvUle 

Covington 

Newport 

Lexington 

FrtimS/ort 

LOUISIANA.... 
New  Orleans . 
Shreveport ... 

MAINE 

Portland 

Lewiston 

Bangor 

Biddcford  .... 

Augusta...... 

MARYLAND... 

Baltimore 

Cumberland  .. 
Hagerstown . . 
Anmnpolis 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Worcester 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford.... 

Springfield 

Somerville 

Holyoke 

Brockton 

HaverhiU 

Salem 

Chelsea 

Maiden 

Newton 

Fitchburg 

Taunton 

Gloucester 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids... | 


Wm.  R,  Snyder 

C.  A.  Prosser 

L  W.  Carr 

T.  A.  Mott 

JohnD.  Benedict... 
Richard  C.  Baxrett. 

F.  T.  Oldt 

T.  B.  Young. 

H.  E.  Kratz 

W.  N.  Cliflford... 
J.  J.  McConnelL. 
Francis  M.  Fultx... 
a  P.  Bostwick.. 

Frank  Kelson 

L.  E.  Wolfe 

W.  M.  Davidson.... 
R.F.  Knight.... 
Miss  M.  E.  Dolphin. 
Nathan  T.  Veatch  .. 
H.  y.  KcCheeney. 

E.H,  Mark 

John  Morris 

John  Burke 

Wm.  Rogers  Clay.. 

S.  Lta  Frogge 

J.  ▼•  CaBunm... 
Warren  Easton.. 

C.  E.  Boyd 

R.C  Gordon 

W.  W.  Stetson.. 
Orlando  M.  Lord 
I.  C.  Phillips.... 
Chaa.  E.  Tilton.. 
Royal  E.  Gould.... 

M.  P.  Dutton 

M.  Bates  Stephens. 
Jas.  H.  Van  Sickle.. 

A.  Taylor  Smith 

John^P.  Fockler 

Cbas.  E.  Dryden... 
Frank  A.  HiU(Sec.) 
ndwin  P.  Seaver... 
C.  F.  CarroU.... 
Wm.  C.  Bates... 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb 
Francis  Cogswell... 

Frank  J.  Peaslee 

J.  E.  Burke 

Wm.  E.  Hatch 

Thomas  M.  Balliet.. 
G.  A.  South  worth.. 
Louis  P.  Nash 

B.  B.  Russell 

R.  D.  McKeen 

John  W.  Perkins 

Walter  H.  Small.... 

George  E.  Gay 

Albert  B.  Fifield.... 
Joseph  G.  Edgerly.. 

C.  F.  Boyden 

Freeman  Putney... 

DelosFan 

W.  C.  Martindale... 
W.  H.  Elson 


Population 
Census  1900 


20,94a 
90,638 
■0.178 

Z8,336 

393,060 

a,a3x,853 
62,139 

36,297 
3S>254 
33,111 
25,803 

23,301 
33,698 

1.470,495 
51,4X8 

33,€o8 
34,671 

20,73s 
xs,73a 

3,147,174 

204,731 
42,938. 
28,301 
36,369 
9*487 
x,38x,69S 

287,104 
16,013 
11,269 

694.466 
50,145 
23,761 
31,850 
16,145 
ix,6C3 
x,x88,044 

508,957 
17,128 

13.591 
8,402 

3,805,346 

560,892 
118,421 
104,863 

94.9^9 
91,186 
68.513 
62,559 
62,442 
62,059 
61,643 
45,712 
40,063 
37,175 
35,956 
34.072 
33,664 
33,587 
31,531 
31,036 
26,131 
3,430,983 
285,704 
87,565 


Populatioif 
Census  1890 


>i,345 

3X,COO 
10,741 
16,608 

x8o,x83 

x,9X3,397 

50,093 
30,311 
36,873 
37,806 
21,474 
18,010 
22,565 
13,619 
1,438,106 

38,3*6 
311007 

X9;76i 
131963 
>. 858,63s 
161,129 
37,37X 
24,918 
31,567 
7,892 

x,xx8,588 

342,039 

",979 
10,478 

66x,o86 

36,4-5 
21,701 
19,103 
14.443 
10,527 

1,043,390 

434,439 
12,729 
10,118 
7,604 

a.238,G47 

448,477 
84,655 
74,398 
77,696 
70,028 
55,727 
44,654 
40,733 
44. -79 
40,152 
35,637 
27,294 
27,412 
30,801 
37,909 
23,031 
24,379 
22,037 
25,448 
24,651 
4,093,890 
205,876 
60,378 


School 
Enrollment 


3.900 
3.800 
3.526 
3i"9 
33,658 

566,333 
10,600 
4,980 
6,419 
5,980 
6,3x0 
4,500 
4,471 
3,xoo 

7.140 
4,500 
3.480 
1,900 

550.034 

37,636 
5,100 
3,800 
3.6-8 

X,73X 

x86,337 

31,547 

2,900 

550 

3x1,085 

8,307 

3,000 

3,355 

1,713 

956 

3x7,000 

65,000 

2,300 

2,100 

840 

468,038 

91,796 

19,600 

16,244 

12,658 

16,203 

10,200 

8,785 

8,513 

9,824 

11,000 

6,125 

7,179 

4,727 

4,800 

5,810 

6,374 
5.600 
4.500 
4.660 
S.ooo 

533,391 
40,303 
15,000 


No.  of 
Teachers 


97 

84 

735 

18,906 

327 

165 
167 
134 

93 

".5x3 

188 
153 

% 

4» 
13,788 

650 

X23 

8x 
88 
37 

4,X36 

783 
43 

13 

6,445 

2^0 

75 
1x2 
50 
22 

4,910 

1,600 

37 

53 

20 

X3,633 

s,ox8 
574 
388 
288 
409 
266 
227 
239 

380 
192 

175 
190 
130 

176 
200 

125 

X40 

135 

13,367 

966 

395 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


1x00,946 

56,000 

93,338 

77.644 

450,000 

9,038.9x8 

209,281 

"6,953 
125,000 
145788 
178  000 
187.561 
91.358 
72, 103 

4,633,363 

165.927 

178,000 

89,200 

59.206 

34,423 

1,931,960 

S5S.8II 

110,000 

46.000 

70,787 

23.379 

M79.484 

455,o7_ 

35,000 

3,iot- 

1,397,972 

189599 

63383 
30,354 
17,500 

3,797.173 

1,279.936 
80,000 


13.800,358 

3,664,298 
529.937 
370,549 
275,320 
417-554 
248.903 

171.353 
212.745 
321,804 
260.403 
171,355 
135,236 
130,327 
130,960 
1x9,2x9 
173,916 
200,000 
"1,150 
164,017 
91,319 
7,717,966 
1,251,825 
318,499 


(1)    Amos  Hiatt,  S.  H.  Sheakley. 
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Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  3,  by  Julia  McNair 
Wright    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

A  Nature  Reader  that  is  at  once  interest- 
ing, practical  and  full  of  valuable  information. 
It  will  incite  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  into 
the  fields  and  observe  the  plants,  birds  and 
animals,  the  stories  regarding  which  the  author 
has  told  so  delightfully. 


Rand,  McNally  &  Company 

The  Rand-McNally  Grammar  School  Geogka- 
PHY,  by  James  A.  Bowen.  Revised  down  to 
date  by  Charles  Redway  Dryer,  F.  G.  S.  A, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 
A  splendid  combination  of  good  authorship 

and    artistic  printing    and    illustrating  makes 


Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading  Cities  — 1900- 

(CONTINUED)  


I9OI 


States  and  Cities 


Superintendents 
of  Schools 


Population 
Census  1900 


Population 
Census  1890 


School 
Enrollment 


No.  of 
Teachers 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


MICHIGAN-Con'd 

Saginaw 

Bay  City 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

MuskeRon 

Lansing .. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Duluth 

Winona 

MISSISSIPPI 

Vicksburg 

Meridian 

Jackson 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Joplin 

Springfield 

Sedaha  

Jefferson  City  ... 
MONTANA 

Butte 

Great  Falls 

Helena 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

South  Omaha 

NEVADA 

Reno , 

NEWHAMPSHIRE 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Concord 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark 

Jersey  City 

Paterson 

Camden 

Trenton .. 

Hoboken 

EUzabeth 

Bavonne 

Atlantic  City 

Passaic 

Orange 

NEW  MEXICO.... 

Santa  Fe 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  City.. 
Manhattan  and 

Bronx  

Brooklyn ... 

Oueens 

Richmond  .. 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Albany  ....... 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 


(i) 

J.  A.  Stewart 

L.  S.  Norton 

S.  O.  Hartwell.... 
David  McKenzie. 
Clarence  E.  Holmes 

J.  W.  Oben 

Chas.  M.  Jordan 

Irwen  Lcviston 

R.  E.  Denfcld 

J.  A.  Tormcy 

H.  L.  Whitfield.... 

Chas.  P.  Kemple 

f.  C.  Fant... 

Edward  L.  Bailey  .. 
W.  T.  Carrlngton.. 

F.  Louis  Soldan  .... 

LM.  Greenwood... 
[ward  B.  Necly... 
Joseph  D.  Elliflf.... 
J.  Fairbanks 

G.  V.  Buchanan 

J.W.  Richardson... 

W.  W.  Welch 

R.  G.  Young 

S.  D.  Largent 

Sarah  J.  Rogers.... 

Wm.  K.  Fowler 

Carroll  G.  Pearse... 

C,  H.  Gordon 

J.  Arnott  McLean.. 

Orvls  Ring 

John  Edwards  Bray 
CfaAnning  Fcflsom  .. 
Chas.  W.  Bickford.. 

{as.  H.  Fassett 
^  J.  Rundlett 

Charles  J.  Baxter .. 

A.  B.  Poland 

Henry  Snyder 

L.  A.  Goodenough.. 
Martin  V.  Bergen  .. 
Leslie  C.  Pierson... 

A.  J.  Demarest 

Wm.  J.  Shearer 

J.  H.  Christie 

W.  M.  Pollard 

F.  E.  Spaulding 

W.M.  Swingle 

f.  Franco  Chayei.. 
.  A.  Wood 

Charles  R.  SIdnner. 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell... 


John  Jasper 

John  H.Walsh 

Edward  L.  Stevens. 
Hubbard  R.  Yetman 
Henry  P.  Emerson. 

C.  B.  Gilbert 

A.  B.  Blodgett... 

Chas.  W.  Cole 

J.  H.  Willets 

George  Griffith... 
Charles  £.  Gorton 


97,628 
3S,x8o 

^n 

I<5t48s 

x,75X,394 

803,718 

163,065 

59,9^ 

"9.7I4 

i,55i,a70 

»4,834 

14,050 

7,816 

3,106,665 

575,238 

x63,75a 

109,979 

86,023 

33,267 

»5,a.^» 

9.664 

943,399 

30.470 

«4,930 

10,770 

1,066,300 

xo9,555 

40,169 

a6,ooz 

43,335 

4,500 

4",508 

t^ 

19,639 

1,883,669 

246,070 

»o6,433 

»05,X7i 

75,935 

73,307 

59*364 

5a,X30 

32,722 

«7,838 

«7,777 

«4,M« 

195,3x0 

5,603 

7,a68,8w 

3,437,aoa 

8,050,600 
1,166,589 

1521999 
67,09z 

352,387 
162,608 
108,374 

60,651 
56,383 
47,93« 


8,198 
4,800 
4«054 
4,X46 
4,000 

387,541 

3fl,59« 
26,000 
10,589 
3i5«> 

374,684 

1,793 
8,500 
z,8oo 

750,390 

89,712 
•8,280 
10,646 


5,4< 
3, 


t:. 


39,430 

6,300 

x,985 

1,759 

•89,930 

19.384 

7,900 

4,473 

6,676 

840 

65,688 

5.750 
3tT«> 
9,76a 

3aa,575 
#1,870 
3a.i74 
17,849 
13,000 
9.840 
9.14s 
7,000 
6.019 
5,000 
4,500 
3,aoo 

49.700 

1,706 

1,909,574 
559.-218 

3?5i979 


381346 
19,426 
56,000 
94,896 
91,090 
19,896 
7,000 
8,003 
8,900 


991 
129 

90 
X07 

118 
89 

n,a5o 

892 

610 

274 

100 

7,960 

49 

51 

45 

16,700 

1,751 

700 

950 

106 

8S 

74 

85 

1,3X4 

175 
52 
4« 
9,463 
420 
177 
104 

395 
ao 

«,970 

'S 

61 
7,oxs 

% 

396 

231 

160 
X69 

100 

196 

90 

1,000 

13 
31,768 
12,9X9 

6,866 

4,266 

803 

277 


85 
307 


94X 
»9« 


1150,749 
87,920 

75,427 

82,909 
148,043, 
57,193^ 

5.5i».797 

841,000 

679,350 

^000 

80,000 

i,6SS,375 

95,000 

94,800 

99,500 

9,000,000 

1,596.140 

594,065 

397.^1 

66,983 


i,oa5,36a 

3aS,ooo 

58,700 

55,347 

4,403,993 

564,058 

199,457 
119,000 

335,633 

17,850 
1,033,303 

133,187 

68,000 

54,995 

7,094,149 

1,913,660 
634,153 
495,330 

900,000 

968,017 
185,060 
140,000 
128,625 

93,7-3 
120,903 

76,200 

563,139 

7.896 

33,491,491 
91,040,8x0 

11,575.994 
7.974,933 
1,316,991 

610.133 

409,073 
998,640 
135*598 
919,977 
•03,481 


(x)    B.  C.  Warriner,  N.  A.  Richards. 
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this  book  attractive  and  valuable.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  is  in  accord  with  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  teaching;  the  text  is  com- 
plete and  the  information  accurate  and  new.- 
The  maps,  which  are  superb,  and  the  New 
York  State  supplement  are  especial  features. 

The  Rand-McNally   Elementary   Geograpby, 
by  Florence  Holbrook.    Revised  by  Charles 


R.  Dryer,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  and  William  A.  Mc- 
Beth.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

A  book  well  adapted  to  the  topical  method 
of  teaching.  Clearly  written  and  logically 
planned,  it  makes  the  study  of  this  important 
subject  interesting  and  easy  to  grasp.  The 
maps  and  numerous  illustrations,  as  well  as 


Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading  Cities -1900 

HI9OI 

(CONTINUED) 

Sutea  and  Ciiies 

Superintendents 
of  Schools 

Population 
Census  1900 

Population 
Census  1890 

School 
Enrollment 

No.  of 
Teachers 

School 

Expendi- 

tures 

NEWYORK-Con'd 

Bin^hamton 

Eltnlra 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell 

39^^47 

35,005 

7,300 

203 

1156,363 

C.  F.  Walker 

35.«7a 

30,893 

4,748 

'47 

1x6,294 

Schenectady. 

S.  B.  Howe 

31,68a 

19,90a 

4,900 

90 

83,000 

Auburn.......... 

Clinton  S.  Marsh... 

30.345 
a4,943 

25,858 
23,087 

3,300 
4,050 

130 
93 

134,438 
94.446 

Newburg 

James  M.  Crane 

Chas.M.  Ryon 

Edwin  S.  Harris..-. 

Kingston 

84,535 

2X,62X 

4i295 

U 

107,73* 

Poughkeepsic 

24,029 

92,206 

-3,400 

91,000 

Cohoes 

Edward  Hayward.. 
Rovillus  R.  Rogers. 
George  E.  BuUis.... 
Franks.  Tisdale... 

a3'9«> 
82,893 

S2,50O 

.     16,038 

4^006 

.S 

53,325 
92,067 

Jamestown 

Oswego 

93,299 

91,996 

3,700 

89 

54,000 

Watertown 

sx.6^ 

3,400 

S09 

75,300 

H.  T.  Morrow 

80,929 

17,336 

2,800 

7X 

56,358 

Mt.  Vernon 

Chas.  E.  Nichols.... 

80,346 

10,830 

3,70s 

X03 

104,510 

Hornellsville  .... 

Elmer  S.  Redman.. 

11,9x8 

20,996 

9,900 

65 

44,542 

NO.  CAROLINA.. 

T.  F.  Toon 

1,893,8x0 

»,6x7,949 

4x5,133 

7,450 

l.X9X,x83 

Wilmington 

AslieviUe 

John  J.  Blair 

R.  J.  Tighe 

ao.076 
14,694 

90,056 

3,oc» 

70 

98,000 

3,317 
8,0x8 

190,983 

2,300 

t 

2,6c7 

Raleigh 

Edward  P.  Moses.. 

13.643 
10,03s 

3,000 
1,883 

95,000 
x6.ooo 

Greensboro 

G."  A,  Grimsley .... 

36 

Winston 

Chas.  F.  Tomlinson. 
J.  M.  Derlne 

xo,oo8 
3x9.146 

2,000 
77,686 

36 
4,083 

x8,ooo 
1,583,594 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forlcs 

J.  Nelson  Kelley.... 

7,652 

4,979 

1,736 

40 

37,228 

Bismarck 

William  Moore 

3,319 

i,x86 

600 

13 

14,000 

OHIO 

Lewis  D.  Bonebrake 

325.909 
I3«,822 

3,673,399 

839,  x6o 

96,0X7 

14,366  973 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

L.  H.  Jones       .  .. 

8»,4?4 

59.6^5 
44.285 

1,303 

993 

1,933.965 
1,064.047 

Richard  G.  Boone.. 

Toledo 

W.  W.  Chalmers... 

'^^% 

455 

471.314 

Columbus 

J.  A.  Shawan 

W.  N.  Hailmann.... 

135,560 

88,250 

509 

771,137 

Dayton 

85,333 
44,885 

6i,aao 

13,000 

415 

434,631 
180,000 

Youngstown 

F.  Treudlcy 

H.  V.  Hotchkiss.... 

33,220 

7,300 

175 

Akron 

42.7*8 

27,60. 

9,979 
6,700 

190 

249,471 

Springfield 

ohn  S.  Weaver.... 

ohn  M.  Sarver 

S.  L.  Rose 

38,253 

'^X 

168 

118, 8;3 

Canton 

I0.667 

6,000 

150 

Hamilton ........ 

a3.9t4 
23,538 

17,565 

92, -TOO 

3,400 
3,700 

99 

86.000 

Zanesville 

W.  D.  Lash 

95 

00,000 

Lima 

Charles  C.  Miller.  . 

21,723 

Ji:?!5 

4,T» 

100 

65,000 

Sandusky 

H.  B.  Williams 

19,664 

3,027 

76 

63,34J 

OKLAHOMA 

L.  W.  Baxter 

398,331 

78,475 

99,60a 

3,343 

686,095 

Oklahoma  City.. 

L  M.  Holcomb 

xo,037 

4,1:1 

3  005 

60 

60,000 

Guthrie 

Jas.  R.  CampbeU... 
,  .  H.  Ackerman  .... 
•"rank  Killer.. 

zo,oo6 

5*333 
3x7,704 

2  265 

42 

24.300 

OREGON 

413,536 

89,405 

3,743 

x,598,725 

Portland 

90426 

4258 

6,3oa,xi5 

46,38s 
5,721 

5,358,1x3 

13,000 

320 

335,274 

SaletH 

.  S.  Johnson 

x,549 
x,x53,309 

35 
39,973 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

33,6x5.307 

Philadelphia 

Edward  Brooks 

1,293,697 

1,046,064 

151,455 

3,591 

4,677,86(j 

Pittsburg 

Samuel  Andrews... 

321,616 

338,617 

50,000 

1,000 

1,757.381 
835.634 
488,020 

Allegheny 

John  Morrow 

129,896 

105,287 

20,204 

377 

Scranton 

Geo.  Howell 

X02,02'j 

40,634 
37,718 

14,464 

341 

Reading ... 

E.  Mackey 

78,96x 
52,733 
51,721 

13,230 
8,oco 
9,000 

329 

297,066 
179.521 

Eric 

H.  C.  Missimer  .... 
Jas.  M.  Coughlin... 
Lemuel  O.  Foose... 

210 
X78 

Wilkesbarre 

Harrisburg 

50,«67 

39,385 

9,638 

197 

9x6,417 

Lancaster 

R.  K.  Buehrle 

41,459 

32,0x2 

6,000 

120 

125,088 

Z32,8o4 

Altoona 

D.  S.  Keith 

38,973 

30,337 
92,805 
25,228 

6,431 
5,800 

26a 

Johnstown 

1.  M.  Berkey 

Francis  D.  Raub... 

35,936 

X41 

135,000 

AUentown 

35,416 

5,560 

xa6 

131,623 
128,000 

McKecsport 

H.  F.  Brooks 

34,2-7 

2o,74X 

5,775 

141 

Chester 

A.  D.  Yocum 

33,988 

90,926 

5,500 

135 

York 

A.  Wanner 

Chas.  Lose 

33,708 
28,757 

20,793 
27,132 

5,200 
5,400 

133 
X13 

122.447 

129.659 

Willlamsport 

Newcastle 

J.  W.  Canon 

Wm.  W.  Cottingham 
Jos.  K.  Gotwals.... 

28,339 
25,238 
aa,a65 

zz,6oo 

4.702 

125 

146.677 

Easton 

«4.48x 
19,791 

4.500 
3,690 

103 
77 

108.766 
58,029 

Norristown 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Th06.  B.  Stockwen. 

438,556 

34S506 

67.331 

23,485 

1,887 

1,733.488 

Providence 

Horace  S.  Tarbell.. 

175,597 

132,146 

689 

682,000 

Pawtucket 

Henry  D.  Hervey.. 

?9,23i 

27.633 

5.000 

158 

X32,98a    , 

Woonsocket 

F.  E.  McFec....... 

28,204 

90,830 

4,000 

I  ID 

70505 

Newport 

Herbert  W.  Lull.... 

22,034 

19.457 

3,200 

88 

95  9^     ' 
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the   t3rpographical   appearance,    are    unusually 
fine. 

Four  Old  Greeks,  by  Jennie  Hall.    Rand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Company,  New  York. 

Interesting  stories  of  Achilles,  Herakles,  Diomy- 
sos  and  Alkestis,  told  in  language  that  can  be 
readily  understood  by  a  child,  and  interesting 
enough  to  attract  older  people.    Well  illustrated. 


Classic  Myths,  by  Mary  Catherine  Judd.    Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  author  retells  the  classic  myths  of  many 
peoples  in  simple  language  that  will  be  readily 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  child  Only 
the  best  have  been  selected.  The  illustrations  are 
from  classic  sources. 


Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  L^eadins:  Cities  — 1900- 1901 

(CONTINUED) 


Sutes  and  Cities 


SO.  CAROLINA... 

Charleston 

Columbia 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Pierr* 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

NaskviUe 

Knoxville 

Chattanoog^a 

Jackson 

TEXAS 

San  Antonio..... 

Houston 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Fart  Worth 

Austin 

Waco 

UTAH 

Saii  Lake  City.. 

Ogden 

VERMONT 

Burlington 

Rutland , 

Barre 

Montptlier  ..... 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Roanoke 

Newport  News.. 

Lynchburg 

WASHINGTON.. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Olytnpia 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Wheeling 

Huntington 

Parkersburg 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Superior 

Racine 

La  Crosse 

Oshkosh 

Sheboygan  

Madison 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne 

ALASKA 

HAWAII 

PORTO  RICO.... 

San  Juan , 

Ponce , 

PHILIPPINE  IS.. 
Manila 


UmTBD  STATES. 


Superintendents 
of  Schooti 


Census  1900  Census  1890  Enrollment 


John  J.  McHahon.. 
Henry  P.  Archer  ... 
E.  S.  Dreher 

B.  B.  CoUins^ 

Frank  C.  McClelland 
Wm.  P.  Dunlevy.. 
II.  C.'Fitzpatrick.. 

Geo.  W.  Gordon 

Z.  H.  Brown 

Albert  Ruth 

A.  T.  Barrett 

S.  A.  Mynders 

Arthur  Lefevre 

Thos.  M.  Colston  ... 
W.  W.  Barnett 

.  L.  Long 

ohn  W.Hopkins... 

A.  G.  Bates 

T.  G.  Harris 

J.  C.  Lattimore 

A.  C.  Nelson 

D.  H.  Christensen  .. 

Wm.  Allison 

Walter  B.  Ranger.. 
Henry  O.Wheeler.. 
Willard  A.  Frasier.. 
O.  D.  Mathewson.. 

Ernest  G.  Ham 

JM.  W.  Sonthan... 

Wm.  F.  Fox 

Richard  A.  Dobie.. 

D.  M.  Brown 

Bushrod  Rust 

John  Sheldon  Jones. 

E.  C.  Glass  

R.  B.  Bryan 

Frank  B.  Cooper  ... 

R.  S.  Bingham 

J.  F.  Savior 

C.  W.  Durrette 

Thoa.  C.  Miller 

W.  H.  Anderson.... 

W.H.Cole 

U.  S.  Fleming 

Geo.  S.  Laidlcy 

L.  D.  Harvey 

H.  O.  R.  Siefert.... 

B.  B,  Jackson 

Geo.  F.Bell 

John  P.  Bird 

H.  A.  Simonds 

H.  F.  Leverenz 

R.  B.  Dudgeon 

Thoa.  T.  Tynan 

J.  O.  Churchill 


Sheldon  Jackson... 
A.  T.  Atkinson.... 
M.  6.  Brumbaugh 
Wm.  H.  Armstrong 
Miss  Jean  L.Ankrom 
F.  W.  Atkinson  ... 
David  P.  Barrows. 


W.  T.  Harris 


Population 


1,340,3x6 
55,807 
az,zo8 

401,570 
10,266 
2,306 

a,ooo,6x6 
102,320 

•  80,865 
32,637 
30,154 
»4.5" 

3,048,710 
53,321 
44,633 
42,638 
37,789 
96,688 
22,258 
20,686 

a76.749 

S3,53t 
16,313 

343,^1 

18,640 
",499 
8,448 
6,266 

1,854,194 

85,050 
46,624 
2x,8so 
91,495 
'2-535 
18,891 

518,103 

80,671 

m 

4,082 
958,800 

38,878 

xx,9a3 
",703 
11,099 

8,069,049 

285,315 

31,091 
29,102 
28,895 
28,284 
22,962 
19.164 

98,531 

14,087 

63,59a 
154,001 

953,343 

32,048 

27,952 

8,000,000 

■  350,000 


85,271,730 


Population  {     School 


1,151,149 

54,955 

«5,353 

348600 

10,177 

3,235 

1,767,518 
64,495 
76,168 
22,535 
29,100 
10,039 

a,«35.537 

37.673 
=7.557 
38067 

=9,084 
23,076 
14,575 
14,445 
aio.779 
44.843 
14.889 

333,422 

14.59^ 
11,760 
4.146 
4,100 

1,655  980 

81.388 
34,871 

22,C8o 

16,159 

4,449 

19,709 

357.a3a 

42,837 

36,006 

19,922 

4,698 

763,794 

34.52i 
10,108 
8408 
6,742 

1,693.330 

204,468 
",983 
21,014 
25,090 
22,836 

16,359 
13,4^6 

6a,555 
11,690 

39,05a 
89,990 


63,069,756 


381,891 

8,319 
2,300 

96,483 

2,227 
400 

485,354 

11,071 
12,223 
4,509 
5,034 
9,383 

0,000 

8,942 

6,68x 
5,500 
4,6?2 
3,649 

3,973 

C6,353 
12,044 

4,139 

65964 

2,846 
1,735 
2,000 

775 

370,595 
12,16) 
4.800 
3,334 
4,000 
2,350 
3,300 

123,491 

12,000 

7,500 

6,287 

950 

340.500 
5,500 
3,500 
4,386 
2,724 

471,197 
37,000 
6,3«o 
5,048 
5,742 
4,729 
4,500 
3»<>55 
14,513 
X.400 

1,681 

11,501 

50,000 

1,363 
2,080 

177,113 


No.  of 
Teachers 


16,146,073 


5,564 

103 

.39 

4,815 

55 

13 

9,195 
218 
232 
92 
99 
42 
15,019 
«35 
154 

% 

£6 


t 


1,466 
3«5 
xoo 

3,948 

75 
54 
41 
»5 

8,954 

t 

52 

CO 

51 

70 

3,869 

282 

200 

106 

25 

7,300 

145 

54 

71 

62 

13,063 

900 

x66 

130 

129 

"I 
116 

75 

570 


1,000 

40 

57 
1,914 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


413,773 


$896,841 

77,44a 
17.275 
1.733,160 
54,536 
xoooo 

1,751,047 
143.464 
166.261 
49.431 

45.808 
95,848 
4,469,014 
98,500 
147.873 
85  320 

65,000 

50.891 
49917 

s9  207 

1.303.858 

964*557 

80,000 
z, 074,391 

170.19s 
30.000 
18,970 
14,857 
1,969,338 

166,795 

58,000 
23  016 

32,727 
38,246 

41,000 

3,639,039 

421  636 

209,897 

.40,380 

15,129 

3,3x7,400 

104.569 

53,000 

3,000 


60,01 


5,735734 

733,510 
160.466 
81,877 
99,016 
107.441 

95.968 

73,330 

373,053 

28,930 

90.000 
317,895 
400,000 
34,822 
33,514 
404.731 


$333,485,533 
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For  Nervousness 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Gives  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful  Sleep. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Britain  and  the  British  Seas,  by  H.  J.  Mac- 
kinder,  M.  A.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York. 

A  work  interesting,  new  and  upon  a  subject  of 
certain  importance.  The  author  attempts  to  give 
a  true  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
isles  of  Britain  and  surrounding  waters,  and  trace 
their  influence  upon  humajn  societies.  That  such 
relation  exists  is  a  simple  fact;  but  how  much 
and  for  what  reason  are  not  so  well-known. 

The  French  People,  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.  A. 

D.  Appleton  &  Compan>-,  New  York. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  French 

people,  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

While     it     is     impossible     to     give,     however 

briefly,  all  that  is  important  in  the  doings  of 

a  people  so  long  characterized  as  individual, 

in   one   volume,   yet   the   author   has   outlined 

.  and  pointed  out  the  chief  events  and  causes 

of  their  history  very  satisfactorally. 

,  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  edited  by  Thomas 
Bertrand  Bronson,  A.  M.,  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Teachers  of  German  will  do  well  to  ex- 
ine  this  book.  It  has  an  exhaustive  introduc- 
tion, and  is  well  annotated. 


%3»%5 


Houghton,  MifHin  &  Company 

Selected  Essays  from   Irving's   Sketch   Book, 

edited  by  Arthur  Marvin,  M.  A.    Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  selection  of  the  essays  and  preparation 

of  the  editorial  work  upon  the  same  has  been 

done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Regents 

of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

for    the  course  in    first  year    English.      The 

biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  notes  and 

grammatical   notes   and   comments   make   the 

book  unusually  valuable. 

Landseer,  a  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  and 
portrait  of  that  famous  painter,  with  intro- 
duction by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Each  picture 
is  interpreted  by  the  author  in  well-chosen 
language.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

Correggio,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.    Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  Boston. 
A  collection  of  fifteen  pictures,  and  a  supposed 

portrait  of  the  painter.    The  author  gives  a  sketch 

of    his    life,  and    a  clear    interpretation  of    his 

pictures. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Schillers  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  edited 
by  Lewis  A.  Rhoades,   Ph.D.,  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York. 
A    well-edited    and    well-annotated    text.      A 

superior  edition,   it  seems  to  us,   for  classroom 

use,    .  - 


The  Macm  llan  Company 

Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by 
Dugald  C.  Jackson,  C.  E.,  and  John  Price  Jack- 
son, M.  E.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City. 

A  book  the  authors  Confess  to  have  written  in 
words  as  clear  and  forceful  as  possible,  and  this 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  characteristic.  Moreover, 
the  subject  is  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  belief  that  physical  science  should  be 
taught  and  studied  in  regard  to  its  connection 
with  the  uses  of  men  in  everyday  life;  a  fault,  if 
it  be  a  fault,  that  should  be  generously  accepted. 

Public  School  Arithmetic  for  Grammar 
Grades,  by  J.  A.  McLellan,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  and 
A.  F.  Ames,  A.  B.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

This  is  an  arithmetic  prepared  for  grammar 
grades ;  and  is  based  upon  Dewey  and  McLellan's 
Psychology  of  Number.  The  basal  idea,  as  shown 
in  that  work  is  the  correlation  of  number  and 
measurement.  The  idea  of  using  number  as 
measurement  running  through  all  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  author  believes,  will  unify  the 
subject  and  hold  the  pupil's  interest  in  it. 

Applied  English  Grammar,  by  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  explained  in 
the  title,  as  it  undertakes  to  lead  the  child  to 
apply  the  principles  of  English  grammar  to  every- 
day use  of  lanjfuage.  .  It  would  seem  from  a 
study  of  the  book,  that  it  might  be  very  valuable 
in  making  a  child  comprehend  the  purposes  of 
grammar,  and  in  leading  him  to  a  use  of  the  best 
forms  of  English  speech. 
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American  Book  Company 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping^  by  E.  Virgil 
Neal    and    C.  T.  Cragin.      American  Book 
Com^^any,  New  York. 
A  book  designed  to  teach  book-keeping  in 

accordance  with  the  rules  of  business  houses. 

It  is  evidently  practical  and  therefore  the  kind 

needed  in  classroom  work  in  these  times. 

Porter   and   Clarke's   Shakespeare   Studies — 

Macbeth.    By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 

Clarke.    American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

A  critical  analysis  of  Macbeth,  as  well  as  a 

discussion  of  the  author's  sources  of  material,  of 

the  characters,  the  construction  of  the  plot  and 

dramatic  movement.    A  book  that  will  lend  new 

interest  to  this  production. 

Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees,  by  Susan  Stokes, 
Department  of  Biology,  High  School,  Salt 
Lake  City.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known 
series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings.  In  the 
form  of  interesting  stories  it  presents  a  series 
of  simple  nature  lessons  dealing  with  ten  of 
the  trees  most  familiar  to  children.  These 
lessons  describe  the  life  of  the  tree  and  its 
relations  with  the  soil,  moisture,  winds  and 
insects.  The  topics  are  so  arranged  that  the 
teacher  can  readily  accompany  each  lesson 
with  actual  nature  work.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  carefully  made  and  accurate  draw- 
ings, and  contains   a  list  of  articles,  in  both 


prose  and  poetry,  referring  to  the  tree-fami- 
lies described,  and  suitable  for  reading  and 
recitation. 

Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life.    By  Sarah 

Powers  Bradish,  author  of  "Old  Norse  Stories." 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

On   of   the   latest   additions   to  the  series  of 

eclectic  school  readings.    A  series  of  true  sketches 

of  the  mainy  interesting  industries  of  the  faniL 

A  book  that  will  bring  country  life  close  home 

to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  create  a  new  interest 

in  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter,  by  Annie  Cakes 

Huntington.    Knight  &  Millet,  Boston. 

The  author  gives  an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  North 
America.  She  points  out  the  characteristics  of 
buds,  stems,  bark,  leaf-scars  and  the  general  out- 
lines. The  book  is  highly  illustrated  with  half- 
tones and  colored  plates,  the  typographical 
appearance  is  unusually  fine,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance very  artistic.  It  is  in  every  respect  air 
interesting,  valuable  and  beautiful  volume. 
Jean  Mftchell's  School,  by  Angelina  W.  Wray. 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl's  experience  in  teach- 
ing a  district  school,  in  which  it  is  plain  that  the 
incidents  and  characters  are  drawn  from  the  real 
It  is  both  interesting  and  inspiring,  and  will  be^ 
come  pleasant  reading  to  the  many  other  Jean 
Mitchells. 


Heath^s  En^li4:h   Cla^'sic^' 

Aim  to  fnrnish  thoBe  volnmes  which  are  required  In  preparation  for  college  enlrancc  cxaminatione  in  English, 
m  neat  and  attractive,  yet  inexi>enBive  editlonB,  carefully  edited  and  printed. 

OFFICIAL  LIST  FOR    1901  -  1905 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  America 
Macaulay's  Milton  and  Addison 
Milton's  Minor  Poems 
Pope's  lUad,  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV 
Addison's  De  Coverley  Papers 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Scott's  Ivanhoe 
Tennyson's  The  Princess 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums 

The  special  features  of  Heath's  Enelish  Classica  are:  (1)  The  texts  are  authentic,  accurate,  and  practically 
complete;  (2)  the  introductions  give  the  historical  setting  and  help  the  reader  to  feel  the  genius  of  the  author  and 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  age;  (8)  the  notes  are  Interpretive  rather  than  philological  and  furnish  admirable 
material  for  intelligent  and  appreciative  study  of  the  several  tezta. 

2).  C.  HEATH  ®.  CO.,  TublUhers 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Topical  Discussion  of  Geography,  by  W.  C 
Doub.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Renan's  Souvenirs,  edited  by  Irving  Babbitt. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

Garrison's  Manual  and  Diagrams,  by  C.  L. 
Garrison.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

Das  Spielmannskind,  edited  by  George  M. 
Priest,  A.  M.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 


NOTE 


The  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has 
adopted  for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1902,  "Sys- 
tematic Methodology,"  by  Andrew  Thomas  Smith, 
of  the  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania,  State  Normal 
School,  (published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany). The  Indiana  Reading  Circle  is  ope  of  the 
best  organized  reading  circles  in  the  country.  Its 
excellent  work  is  having  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
the  staoidard  of  teaching  throughout  the  state, 
and  beyond  its  borders;  for  this  reason  its  every 
official  act  is  worthy  of  especial  note. 


HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

The  best  and  quickest  route  is  via  the  Southern 
Railway.  Through  Pullman  sleeping  and  dining- 
car  service.  New  York  to  Memphis,  connecting 
with  through  sleeping  ^nd  free  reclining-chair 
cars  to  Hot  Springs.  New  York  offices,  271  and 
1185  Broadway. 


15 


CfT  \I  T  Q  W"'  ^ring  y^n*  on  trial, 
L*  I  ^  10  thirteen  weeks,  the  Path- 
finder, the  old-reliable  national  newB-r  e  v  i  e  w . 
This  paper  (fivea  you  every  week  ALL  the  impor- 
tant newB  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  withont  bias.  It  ia 
the  only  newa  review  that  \b  traly  comprehensive;  and  at  the 
aame  time  it  la  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  ^ive8  yon  the  wheat 
without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time- saver  for  all  bnay  people.  In 
parpoae  it  la  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest 
against  sensational  Jonmalinn.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodi- 
cals costing  $2.50  and  $S.OO.  Try  it  and  yon  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost- Si  .00  per  year. 
Address  THB  PATHPINDE&,  Wa&infftoD,  D.  O. 


CHINA    THE     SPHINX     OF    THE 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 

The  question  of  her  future  is  the  riddle  of 
our  times.  The  most  durable  empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  her  history,  covering  5,000  years, 
is  the  greatest  record  of  human  experience  in 
government.  China  has  brought  down  to  us^ 
unchanged  through  centuries,  a  civilization  that 
reached  its  highest  perfection  over  3,000  years 
ago.  She  is  unique  and  remarkable  among 
nations,  for  where  else  can  be  found  a  race 
occupying  the  identical  land  upon  which  their 
ancestors  settled  upwards  of  5,000  years  ago, 
or  where  else  can  be  found  a  people  speaking 
a  language  that  became  crystallized  more  than 
forty  centuries  before,  and  enjoying  still  a  lit- 
erature prized  as  ancient  and  classic  by  their 
forefathers  a  hundred  generations  before  them?" 
—From  No.  28  of  the  New  York  Central's 
"Four  Track  Series." 

No.  28  of  the  "Four  Track  Series"  will  be 
sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  in  postage,  by  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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7r/*<i/»Ki>t»A  Columbia  Univbbsitt-New  York  Citt.— 
^vaCUvl  V  Fellowfhips  and  Scholarships  amountineto- 
iT/\ltd>/ti>     $6,000  anunallv.    Des:ree of  B.  8  (rranted on 
^Ullv^v     completion    of    two-year   Collegiate  Conrse 
followed  by    two-year    conrse    leadins    to 
Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Secondary  Teaching,  Elementary  Teach- 
ing, Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts,  DoraesMc  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Music,  or  Manual  Training.    Graduate  courses  of  one  and  twa 
years,  respectively,  leading  to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  Diplo- 
mas, or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.    Catalogues  on  appli- 
cation to  Secretary.  _     ^ 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dtan, 


£:ARL  THOMPSON  CO. 

Tl/'BLISHE'RS  ^   Syracxise,  J^etu  yorK. 

BLUE  PRINTS 


4x5 


At  One  Cent  Each 

Vfiqeunled  for  School  Use.     Sijc  Hundred  A^merican  Subjects. 
An  Bs^ential  Aid  to  the  Sfudy  of  ArU  History  and  Literatur*^ 

In  writing  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  mention  Aiikrican  Education 
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Syracu&e   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Different  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  aeUa  for  10  cents. 

THE  PRANG  PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Qray  Mats,  10  cents  net.  Unmounted  6  cents  net  Slse  of 
plate  about  7x0.  Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  f  1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  "'fLBANT^N'r*' 

College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  Hiph 
Schools.  It  is  the  uniform  of  tnn 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU, 
ALBAirr,  H.  T. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Si^racuse   TDinlversitie 

JXXLT  lflt-AI7ai78T  9tta,  1902 

Courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  others  are  offered  in 
Languages,  Literature,  History,  Mathematics,  Sciences  and 
Pedagogics. 

The  instructors  are  University  professors. 

Opportunities  for  library  and  laooratory  work. 

Healthful,  cool  and  delfghtrul  locality. 

Living  inexpensive. 

TniUon  $26.00 
For  clreulars,  address 

THE  BBaiSTBAB, 
Sjrraoase  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Telephone  462  Incorporated  1868 

PAMILT  WA8Hnr6  AHD  CAfiPBT  CLBAimiG 

A  SPBCIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches 

8  and  xo  Union  StrMt,  A  T  12  A 1W    W    V 

And S7 and 99 Division Stzeet,    Ai-UAXl  X ,  J^.   I. 

C.  Q.   CRAKX  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Gxmnd  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Kaiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  AT«BATffY,  H.  T 

Sl/MME'R   SESSIOJV 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  Auffiut  16,  1002 


94  Courses  in  23  DeiMurtments 

Ample  facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  work.     Uni- 
'"    *        Comfortable  Temperature. 


versity  Credit, 

Recreations.    Single^TuitionJfee  of  $45. 


Great  Variety  of 
Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views, 

THE  REGISTRAR. 
Cornell  University*  ItheLca,  N.  Y 


Warren's  New  Physical  Geography 

REVISED  EDITION 

A  Standard  Work,  thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps— really  a  new  book.    It  is  modem,  attracUve,  and  teachable. 


Avery's  Pliysics 

By  far  the  leading  Text-Book$  on  Physics  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Avery's  Elementary  Phytict  meets  Part  I.  of  the  Regents'  requirements. 

Avery^e  School  Phytic*  meets  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Regents*  requirements. 


Morton's  Geographies  JTSiS'bv/JS^tD 


NTARY 


Bristol,  R.  I. 
West  Bi^  City, 


Booent  Adoptions.— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Easton, 

Qalesburg,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dubuque,  Tacoma,  Warwick, 

and  hundreds  of  other  cities,  counties  and  school  districts. 
These  Geographies  are  absolutely  new,  accurate,  interestmg,  and  easily  comprehended.    They  contain  the  UiUied  States  Centvs  qf 
1900;  also  information  regarding  our  ^^Detached  Poseeesione^^'  inserted  in  its  proper  place.    In  all  the  points  that  go  toward  making 
thoroughly  modern  text-books— in  Text,  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Mechanical  Execution,- Morton's   Geographies  are  the  Beet 
School  OwgraphUe  Publuhtd.  _ 

The  Progressive  Course  In  Reading--Five  Books 


Rooont  Adoptions. -New  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Providence, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Ishpeming,  Port  Huron,  Superior, 


Lowell,  Peoria, 

Colorado  Springs,  etc.,  etc 


Williams'  Clioice  Literature—Six  Boolcs 

By  SHERMAN  WJLLIAMS,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUTLER.    SHELDON    &    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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Cram's  Jliiciem  and  modem  Jitlas 


OF   THE   WORLD 

Cram's  Atlas  needs  no- recommendation  to  our  readers,  as  the  older  editions 
can  be  found  In  thousands  of  homes  and  offices ;  It  has  always  been  the  most 
satisfactory  Atlas  published, 

Mr.  Cram  has  just  completed  his  new  work  uhich  is  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment in  the  art  of  map  making;  of  the  19th  century.  The  maps  in  this  new 
Census  Atlas  have  been  newly  engraved  throughout,  and  double  the  scale  of  all 
former  editions.  It  has  so  many  interesting  features  and  has  been  so  well,  and 
thoroughly  done,  that  when  once  examined  it  commends  it^lf  to  all  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  people. 

Cram's  Atlas  is  not  a  mere  book  of  maps  ;  it  is  an  encylopedia,  a  complete 
gazetteer,  as  far  as  the  World  is  concemed,-and  it  not  only  covers  all  matters  of 
geographical  interest  in  Ancient  History,  but  also  is  absolutely  modern,  and  up 
to  date  in  every  particular. 

The  maps  are  remarkable  for  their  completeness,  accuracy  and  delineation. 
The  World's  progress  is  shown  bv  an  elaborate  series  of  Historical  maps  from 
the  Egyptian  period  8000  B.  C.  to  the  present  time.  The  diagrams,  charts,  and 
half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  world  add  to 
the  life  and  meaning  of  the  work. 

This  Atlas  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  home  and  Library,  not  only  as  an  Educator  but  as  the  means  of  spending  many  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  hour  in  looking  over  and  studying  its  many  interesting  features.  In  Colleges,  Schools  and  Libraries,  this 
Atlas  is  indispensable.  Seneca  said.  '*  It  does  not  matter  how  many,  but  how  good  books  yon  have."  Every  page  of  Cram's 
Ancient  and  Modem  Atlas  enthralls  the  student,  compels  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  entrances  the  solicitous  parent,  and  assists  in 
broadening  and  enriching  the  mind. 

Ton  well  know  the  reputation  long  accorded  the  Cram's  series  of  Atlases.  If  yon  are  interested  in  this  work  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  yon  full  information,  terms  of  payment,  and  if  desired,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  atlas  on  approval,  express  charges  pie- 
paid,  to  responsible  parties. 

The  prices  will  be  advanced  on  the  first  of  June,  and  we  advise  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  offer.  Address  all 
inquiries  to 

GEORGE  F.  CRAM.  130  Fulton  St..  New  York 


The  Great  ^CO extern  Litnited 

Is  the  most  comfortable  and  roomy  train  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 
Every  night  via 

Chicago 
Great  We4^tern 


The  train  consists  of  new  Compartment  and  Standard  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining 
Car,  Club  Car,  and  Free  Chair  Cars,  with  all  accommodations. 


J.  T.  DOUGLAS. 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent, 

319  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


J.  P.  ELMER. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
113  Adams  St..  CHICACO. 
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S  B  L  B  C  TED 
S  \/TTLBMBJ^TA  'Ry 
•Kji  \B     A      2)     /     J^     G 


They  are  written 


The  following  books  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive, 
foi  children.     They  are  based  on  definite  ideas  of  correllation. 

A  prominent  Superintendent  of  schools  writes,  "We  shall  soon  place  another  order 
for  Supplementary  Reading.  I  shall  increase  the  list  of  our  books  largely.  I 
FIND  THE  CHILDREN  READ  YOUR  BOOKS  JMORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BOOKS  WE  HAVE.     We  get  splendid  results."    What  more  can  be  said. 

They  are  well  illustrated  and  substantially  made,  and  contain  more  actual  matter 
than  many  books  sold  at  higher  prices. 


FIRST  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Our  Little  Folk's  Primer $  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends 30 

Out  Doors  (Animal  Life) 30 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 30 

SECOND  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Good  Time  Primer $  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha 30 

In  Mythland 30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers.      .30 
Stories  of  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers.      .30 

Stories  of  Red  Children 30 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature. .      .30 

THIRD  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Stories  of  (jrreat  Men $  .30 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 40 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 30 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30 

Stories  of  Our  Authors 30 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 30 

Geography  for  Young  Folks %o 

FOURTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  i $  .36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  2 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  3 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  4. 36 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  a  40 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2 40 


Leaves   from   Nature's   Story   Book» 

VoL  3 40 

Famous  Presidents 40 

Stories  of  New  York  (States) 40 

World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. .      40 

FIFTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Legends  of  Norseland $  40 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  VoL  11 40 

Stories  of  Old  Rome 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  VoL  x 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  VoL  3 40 

Children  of  the  Cold z.25 

Stor^land  of  Stars 40 

Robmson  Crusoe 40 

SIXTH   AND   SEVENTH   YEARS 

(Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  z $  40 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe 40 

Stories  of  Australasia 40 

Stories  of  India 40 

Stories  of  China 40 

Stories  of  England 40 

EIGHTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Sketches  of  American  Writers,  VoL  z .  $  40 
Sketches  of  American  Writers,  VoL  2.      40 

Pictures  from  English  Literature 60 

Lady  of  the  Lake 40 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

CH IC AGO  SAN 


F  R  A  N  C  I  S"C  O 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 
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Park  (4th)  Aye.,  82nd  and  33rd  Btieeta 
NEW  YORK 

J^BSOLUXEDLY  KIRED  PROOF'. 

Condacted  on  the  American  and  Boropean  Plans. 

American  Plan,  $8U»,  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  daj. 

Boropean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $1.60  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $2.00  per  day. 
SOO  rooms  at  $3.00  per  day. 

$100,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Aooeaaible  to  all  Bailroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  flye 
Btamtes  to  the  Large  Department  Storee. 

Blectric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minntes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Ayenna 
Can. 

REED&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


New  York  University 
Slimmer  Courses 

July  7— Aug.  tsp 

In  Pedagogy :  8  Professors,  15  Courses, 
In  College:  10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
at  University  Building,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City.  9th,  10th  and 
nth  stories  of  building  at  command  of 
school.  In  heart  of  the  ^}i  millions  of 
the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in 
one  hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts, 
from  University  Heights.  Physics  and 
Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls ^  at  Uni- 
versity Heights. 

Tuition  $25.00 

For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar^ 
Washington  Square,   N.   Y.   City. 


THE  BEJT  THING  FOR. 
THAT  TIR^ErD  FEErLINO 
IN    A    SCHOOL    ROOM    li 


Hg^S 

^ 

BBPI?' 

''4^'-      ^^g^^f^ 

Sp^ 

^Wfel 

.:^^^^ 

^^ 

^V 

,'iim 

WUICH    KBEP8 

SCHOOL    LIFE    MOVING 

WITH     THK 

MOTION  OF  THE  WORLD 


It  la  Oeoirr*Pl>y  whose  waters  are  Alive 
with  tne  fleets  of  commeroe  and  its  cities  ham- 
ming with  the  noise  of  Industry. 

It  la  Aritlimetle  in  Action,  In  the  work 
of  the  Counting  Ko^^m,  In  the  Cialoulations  of 
the  Laboratory,  in  the  Financial  Operations  of 
Goyemments,  in  the  Rfse  and  Fall  of  Prices,  in 
all  the  busy  Life  of  Trade. 

It  la  If  Atvre  Stadjr  full  of  the  Motion 
and  Mystery  of  Lite  in  the  Water,  Woods  and 
Fields. 

It  la  A  l«angpn*ff«  Ck^ame  which  Stimu- 
lates USxpression  by  bupplylogViyiolmi/reMions 
of  the  World's  Gr«at  boings-Un. 

It  la  «n  Art  Coarae  which  Kindles  In 
Mind  and  Kye  the  impulse  for  iirapiilc  Kepro- 
duc  Ion  that  Guided  ihe  Hand  of  Giotto  Tracing 
luu  Pictures  of  his  8heep  upon  the  HocIks. 

It  la  A  Hlatory  of  the  Present;  of  Politics 
where  Liviug  Ibsues  are  at  Uiaice;  of  Ck>nyen- 
tiuns  and  Parliaments  Kinging  Wiih  the  Voices 
of  Living  Men. 

IT   MARK.I   AN  EPOCH   IN 
MODERN   EDUCATION 


Many  schools  talce  inor«»  thAn  a 
liuu4lre<l  copiea  -weeMLiy.    The 

uuique  iwo-cent-a-week  pi^n  mains 
this  tasy.  To  the  teaclier  in  each 
room  in  whiob  10  or  more  copies  ara 
used  is  given  a  copy  of   ihe  boolc 


LIFE  AJ  A  SCHOOL  JTUDY 

in  which  is  shown  how  to  use  News  in  School 
Wofic  aud  lis  application  in  detail  to  Geography, 
l/rawlug,  Language,  ArithmeLic,  Physiology, 
iNaiuie  Worlc,Phy84««,  History,  Civil  Goveru- 
iii«int  and  all  other  branches  in  1  he  course.  t)end 
i\j:  iree  samples  and  tne  2-cent-arweek  plan. 

3IXTCCN     PAOCJ     W&CKLT 
BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUiTRATCD 

THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE 

Sobillor  Botidlng 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EASTERN    TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

B8TABLI8HBD  i8go 

Miss  E.  B.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON, 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

WANTED  Teachers  for  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
We  have  calls  nearly  every  week  in  the  year  for  Kmdeqrarten, 
Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  Principals;  8  P  B  O I A  L 
TBAOHBBSof  Drawing,  Art,  Language,  Music,  Com-» 
merclaU  Manual,  Physical,  Governess.  Tutor,  Chaperon.  WB 
aUABANTBB  8ATISFAOTION. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  PropV., 

37  The  Hler,  Syracuse*  N.  Y. 


V'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM 


Recommends  normal  and  college  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  pablle 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*   AGENCY,    Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  8.    B«t.  slss 

3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.        JOHN  C.  Rockwell,  manaqer. 


JUL  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BVBRBTT  O.  FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ash  burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
908  Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
414  Century  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4  £vans  Building.  Oekaloosa,  Iowa. 
538  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
625  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


U^    lIi%Aiii*if    **  valuable   in   proportion  to  ita  in- 
/iH    /10CIICy    fluence.     If   it  merely   hears  of  va- 


#K^t  ia  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
iDlll  to  recommend   a  teacher   and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.    Ours  H^^AMItllMdl 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syimcoie,  N.  T.  R%VVmm^llll#« 


cancies  and  tells 
you  about  them 


THE  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE    if    it 

118-120  SnvMEB  Stbbkt,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BuiLr.ijvG,  PORTLAND,  MK 
It  ReHoNs. 


1^pAr*TTCOQ   seeking  positions  or  pro- 
•L>ii^n  d  vO   motion    should   regfister 
at  once.     Send  for  registration  blank. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 


WB   HAVB   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachera  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 


^T^i^yi^ V"     "^^^^^  °®°®'  AKROU,  OHIO. 

ALl  L JN  C«  1  WM.  p.  JABVIS. 


.      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 

AliVIN  F.  PEA8B. 


Teachers  seekint^  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  ihr 
THB  AUDITORIUM,      nn     ^i f    f^ -# A i^j-1 494  ASHIAHD  ATE. 


CHICAGO 


^Z""'  Teachers^  G)-opcrativc  Association 


Established  17  Years 


ONE  FEE  BEaiSTEBS  TEACHERS  IN  BOTH  OFFICES 


BUFFALO.  ».  Y. 


Positions  Filled  4,900 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Ofltees. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  bk  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street, 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Bnilding,  Lot  Angeles. 
Send  for  Acency  Manual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


Southwestern  Teachers'   Agency 

.-.aj^    O/^IITU     AKJr^    %A/  BT  O  T*    ^^^^  better  advantaseB  to  aspiring  teachers  than  any  other  section. 
'MCl    oUUIrl     Al>iLI     W  CO  I      The  S0UTHWB8TBUN  Teachers'  Agbnct,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  docs  a 
very  succeesfnl  business  in  that  Held.    For  full  information  write  to 

CLAUDE    J.     BELL,    Proprietor 

FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

PROMPT,   RELIABLE  ^      ^     ^.^^t^w^NINE   YEARS  SUCCESSFUL   EXPERIENCE 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Proprietor 

120  TREMONT  STREET,   BOSTON 
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TKe  Fisk  TeacKers'  Ageivcy 

Has  filled  more  than  16,000  poeitiooB ;  more  than  6,600  poeltions  in  New  York,  New  Jertey,  Coanectlcnt  and  Pennsylvania  ; 

more  than  2,776  poeitione  in  New  York,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  eerve  the  intereet  of  the  teachers  of 

these  States. 
For  full  information  as  to  where  we  liave  placed  teachers  and  the  kind  of  positions  filled,  we  refer  you  to  onr  Manual,  which  we 

wiU  send  on  application.    Faeit  do  upeak  loudtr  than  words, 

la^Mr.  P.  V.  Ilttyssoon,  recently  connected  with  the  Schcrmerhom  Agency,  but  formerly  for  five  3'ears  with  the  FIsk  Agency, 
resumed  his  relations  with  us  on  January  1, 1002,  and  again  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  Y»rk  ofiice. 


B.  £.  CBOCKER,  i 

W.  D.  KERR,  YManofferf. 

P.  V.  HUT8S00N.  S 


156  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Office  and  School 
Furniture   %*%*%* 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 
...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  B.  WINSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE.  3I.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty- two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  ana 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  deecriptive  circular  of  our  colored  artogravnres  for 
echoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  enbecribere. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 

^ILLOTT'S   PENS. 


Grand  Prize, 
AT  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  U  the  blgheKt  award  ever 
made,  and  no  other  pen-maker  haa  It. 

For  Slant  Writing: 

604  B.  F.,  404.  803  601  E.  P., 
608  B.  P  ,861,and  1017  ^Multi- 
script). 

For  Vertical  Writing : 

\|/'  1045  (Verticular^.  1(M0  (Vert! 

»  graph),  1047,  1005,  lOOC,  10/ 

Accelerated  progrens  la  a  saving  of  time;  GlUott's 

pens  pay  for  tbemat* Ives  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE,  THCRCFOIIC  CHEAPEST. 
J06SPB  OILLOTT  k  60V8,         91  Jokn  St.,  H«v  York. 


J 


HARD  TO  FIND? 

Do  you  not  consider  it  hard  to  find 
proper  selections  for  your  primary 
boys  and  girls  to  give  at  school  exer- 
cises.   TBY 

Graham's  Llteiary  Gems  for  Primary  Grades 

It  contains  60  pages  of  choice  selections. 
Mailed  for  1 2  cents. 

New  York  Education  Co. 


81   CHAPEL  ST. 
ALBANY,  N. 


Some  Public  School    Workers 

Have  not  been  inclined,  since  the  adyent  of  the  typewriter,  to 
attach  niach  importance  to  good,  legible,  rapid.  easilyHUtecuted 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

And  yet,  there  han  never  been  a  time  in  American  hiwlory  when 
baeine^s  llrniH  8<>  fully  HpprtK:iated  GOOD  BUSINESS  WRIT- 
ING, and  were  eo  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This  increasing  demand 
for  commercial  penmanship  naa  mude  an  Important  place  in  the 
edncational  work  of  the  country  for 


A  Self- Teaching  Seriee  of  Leeeons  in  Bapid  Mascnlar-Move- 
meut  WritioK,  for  use  in  public  and  private  school  clasMS. 
Satisfaciory  reeuita  never  fail  to  follow  its  adoption  and  use  in 
claaaes,  even  where  teacters  have  never  rec^sived  professional 
penmanship  traininf;. 

The  improvement  »hown  where  the  Palmer  Method  of  Busi- 
ness Writing  has  been  in  use  but  from  three  to  six  months  is 
certainly  remaricable. 

SaropleB  of  students'  writing  learned  from  the  Palmer  Method 
will  be  sent  when  desired. 

The  Palmer  Method  contains  movement  drills  leading  to  good 
bu»ineij>s  writing  with  ppeciflc  detailed  instructions  covering 
every  part  of  the  work.  There  are  an  abundance  of  photo- 
engraved  specimens  of  rapidly-executed  business  writing  from 
which  students  practice  on  loose  paiier. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  teacDert>  become  acquainted  with 
this  work,  and  Invite  correfpondence  from  those  who  are 
interested. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  is 
26  cents.  To  any  interested  teachers  we  will  send  a  copy  for 
10  cents. 

Circulars  and  a  sample  copy  of  that  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  publication.  The  western  Penman,  free  npon 
request.    Addrets 

THE  WESTERN  PENIVIAN   PUBLISHING  CO. 
CEDAR    RAPIDS,    IOWA. 
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'^he    Great 

F^ound  tOortd 


•PUBLMHSD  WKBXLT,  $2-00  A  YbAR. 

-The  Only  Paper  Publiahed  Weekly  that  enablcB  bany  people  to 
eklm  the  daUiee,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pagee 
tmrything  important  they  have  mi<«ed  or  forgotten.  Once  a 
month  the  regular  isene  ii  doubled  in  »>i£e  to  make  A  If  AOA- 
ZINB  NUMBER  In  which  yon  will  find  all  the  regular  weekly 
features  and  alao  A  Popular  Review  of  Magazines  and  Reviews 
•besides  special  articles  fromlthn  pens  of  able  writers. 

PUBUBBXD  BT 

THB  ORBAT  ROUITD  WORLD  PUBUSHIHO  CO., 
150  Fifth  ATenne,  New  Toik  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  our  sabscrl- 
bers  this  M AQNIFICBNT  OFFBR 


jLmerlcaB  Bducation 
OrMtt  Bound  World 


$1.00) 
200f 


BOTH  FOB  $8.00 


We  cannot  include  Rand,  McNally  A  Co.*s  Atlas  in  this  ofler. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  dibbct  to  this  orncB. 

Sample  copies  of  eitlier  m«gasine  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.. 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


To  Superintendents  and  Teachers, 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Friends 
of  Education,  Greeting: 

We  call  your  attention  to  THEYOUNG  IDCA  for 

Obeervation  Study  as  a  means  for  the  formation  of  a  Llteruy 
taste.   Good  literature  must  do  the  work. 

"Let  me  but  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws." 

This  is  ever  true  in  story  telling. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Th4  Young  Idea  for  1903  we  hmTe 
Clarence  W.  Weed,  State  Entomologist  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mary  Holers  Miller,  of  Cornell  University  Nature  Instractar  of 
New  Tork,  Joseph  Dana  Bartley,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Lansnafc^ 
and  Rhetoric,  High  School  Burlington,  Yt,  and  James  Stuart, 
Campton,  Artist  and  member  of  tne  Lens  and  Brash  Clab, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  will  be  a  year  of  profitable  and  pleaaant 
research.  Send  for  sample  copy.  fiO  cents  a  year,  clnbs  of  ten 
or  more  80  cents  a  year. 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
4  Ashburton  Place,  BOSTON.  MAS& 

You  ar$  invUtd  to  mak*  our  office  your  headquarttn  wMU  in 
Bofton. 

PiilBburg,  Pa* 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  The  Youjg  Id«a  to 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  public  education.  Wa  ha,Te 
been  using  The  Toung  Idea  with  other  periodicals  of  a  kindred 


nature,  for  supplementary  reading,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly 
in  Its  praise.  The  pupils  hail  its  appearance  witn  delight.  The 
articles  in  natnral  history  and  biography  are  especially  helpful 


to  young  students,  f  urnishiue  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  teacher 
who  desires  to  aid  pupils  iti  forming  a  correct  literary  taste.    I 
wish  many  more  boyo  and  girls  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  bright,  pure,  attractive  little  paper. 
Very  sincerely, 
NANNIE  MACKKBLL,  Principal  Mooiehead  School. 


NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS 

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE.  By  EdwAJtD  B.  Clark.  With  i6  illustrations  in 
Color     Price,  $j,oo. 

This  book  contains  sketches  of  bird  life  in  the  great  middle  west  by  one  of  the  country's  closest  students  of  nature.  The  aatbor 
takes  his  readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them  in  close  touch  with  the  birds  of  lakeside,  woodland,  and  prairie. 

**Jfr.  OUxrk  hat  found  an  astonUhing  variety  o/Hrds  and  ie  a  mighty  hunter  toUh  th$  opera  ^toa*.**— Chicago  Inter-Ooean. 

THE  JINGLE  BOOK  OP  BIRDS.      By  Edward  B.  Clark.     i6  Colored  Plates.     Price,  6oc. 

This  book  is  for  both  the  children  and  the  elders.    Tne  lines  are  not  iingles  merely,  but  Jingles  which  have  a  well  rounded  pur- 
pose and  much  of  pith  and  point.    The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  is  strikingly  beautiful. 
'*  The  ''Jingle  Book  qf  Birde^  ie  a  very  pretty  jwesfffion.^'— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

ABC  BOOK  OP  BIRDS.  For  children  large  or  small.  By  Mary  Cathsrins  Judd.  With 
nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones  and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones.    36  Colored  Plates.    Price,  S^-oo. 

Miss  Jnddf  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  l>e  intensely  interesting  to  eveiy  adnlt 
lover  of  birds. 

'*  No  better  child's  book  can  be  /ountf."— Chicago  Record-Herald.  ' 

BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY.  By  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell.  i6  Colored  Plates. 
Price,  Si.oo. 

These  authors  are  well  known  as  lovers  of  birds  and  as  interesting  writers  on  bird  life.  They  not  onlv  have  made  the  featbersd 
kingdom  a  subject  of  out-door  study  for  many  years,  but  they  have  been  explorers  in  the  great  field  of  general  literature  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to  our  bird  friends. 

*'  The  book,  ftwn  beginning  to  end,  can  be  read  loilh  pleasure  and  prq/U  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  is  a  faednating  pUoe  qf 
natural  Atotory."— Pasadena  Daily  News. 

BEAUTIFUL  BIRD  CALENDAR  POR  1902. 

This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  calendar  ever  placed  before  the  public.    It  is  done  in  red  and  grav  upon  the  most 
sive  paper.    Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  is  a  large  picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.    The  bird  in  each  Instance  is    ' 
of  the  month  witn  which  it  is  given.    Order  now.    Price,  50c. 

"  This  is  an  exqviHU  bit  qf  color  tew*."— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Thatt  the  best  w^a.y  to  sec\ire  a  position 
as  teacKer  is  to  register  in  the       ^       ^ 

ALBANY 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY? 

If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  learn  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

We  not  only  secure  positions  for  teachers  of  academic  and  grade  work, 
but  for  special  teachers  of  art,  elocution,  music,  physical  culture,  engineer- 
ing, manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial  branches,  etc., 
etc.;  also  for  tutors,  governesses,  matrons  and  housekeepers. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can  do  anything  for  teachers  who  are 
neither  normal  nor  college  graduates  and  we  reply,  yes^  If  they  f(jiobif 
hotg^  to  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  thorough  professional  training,  but 
some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  have  never  enjoyed  this 
advantage,  and  have  gained  their  success  because  Ihey  possess  ability  and  are 
not  afraid  of  hard  work.  We  believe  in  self^mcLde  men  and  in  self-^ 
made  teachers^  and  have  found  many  good  places  for  men  and  women 
of  this  stamp. 

We  have  been  especially  successful  in  finding  positions  for  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  are  always  glad  to  enroll  the  names  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  just  about  to  graduate  from  college  or  normal  school.  No  agency 
in  the  country  has  done  more  for  such  teachers  than  ours,  and  we  can  un- 
doubtedly be  of  service  to  you  if  you  are  qualified  to  do  good  work.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  will  use  our  best  efforts  in  your  behalf  if 
you  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

81  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
}^^ Correspondence  is  invited. 
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— ^=^  SPEQAL  EDITIONS  OF  = 

Tarbell's  Geographi( 

==THE  TARBELL  PLAN  FOR  SPECIAL  GEOGRAPHY    -~^ — ^-.^r= 

Instead  of  confining  the  study  of  "Special  Geography"  to  the  minor,  and  often  valueleivs. 
details  of  a  single  State,  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography  divides  the  United  States  into  Pkvsi- 
cah  Groups  of  States,  and  treats  each  Natural  Section  in  a  Special  Supplement.  The  great 
educational  advantage  of  this  method  of  teaching  special  geography  of  the  States  is 
apparent. 

THE  SPECIAL  GROUP  EDITIONS  of  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography  now  ready  are: 

Ketail  Price 

The  New  England  States, -        -        -        $1.10 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States, 1.10 

The  East  Central  States,  1.00 

The  West  Central  States, -        -  1.10 

.'.The  General  Edition  of  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography,  without  Special  Geography 
$1.00. 

.-.We  solicit  correspondence  from  superintendents,  teacliers  and  school  officers,  relative 
to  the  examination  and  introduction  of  this  Series  of  Geographies. 

Werner  School  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 
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Most  attractive  hotel  in  New  York  SUte 


X  Near  State  Capitols* 

«L  oth«r  public  buildif^gs 

«|»  and  placfes  of  interest 

4*  lALZ  Distance  Telephone  in  every  room 

«|»  H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


Orcheitral  Muiic  during  Evening  Dinner 
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HOTEL  EMPIRE, 

Broadway  and  63d  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Absolutely  Fireproof. 
European  Plan  Exclusively.^*^ 

Don't  pay  oxhorbittuiL  ratc«  at  old  hotels. 
Here  we  offer  ynii  every tliini;  modoru  at 

MODERATE    RATES 
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Travclcre  arriving  by  any  of  tht'  Ferrie«.  Ocoan  StPAmer?,  c 
Fall  River  Boal^.  can  take  the  Dth  Avenue  Elevated  liiilnay  v 
59th  Street  from  which  the  Hotel  Empire  is  only  one  ininuk 
walk. 

From  Grand  Central  Station  take  care  marked  Broadv 
and  7th  Avenue.    Seven  minute's  to  Empire. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  amuBement  and  shopping  centre*. 

All  cars  pass  the  Em  pin?. 

Send  postal  for  dei*criptive  hookleti*. 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Prop.    MOKTIMEU  M.  KEIXY,M*il 
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AMERICAN     EDUCATION 

FROM  KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NEW    YORK    EDUCATION    COMPANY 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH*  President.  81  CKapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Number 


BULTSS  OF  PUBLICATION 

Date  of  Bxpiration.— The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time  when  yonr  sabscripUon  expiree. 

Dlacontinaancea.— Subecriptiona  are  not  discontinned  until  the  publiahere  receive  a  definite  order  from  the  enbecriber 
to  do  00.    The  subecriber  is  held  responsible  for  payment  of  all  magazines  sent  until  sach  order  is  received. 

Ohanare  of  Address.— Subscriber  mast  notify  the  publishers  of  any  chanf^e  in  his  address;  otherwise  he  is  held  reeponrible 
for  magacmes  sent  to  his  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped  or  address  changed.    Always  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

Agents.— When  ordering  from  agents  always  demand  a  receipt.    The  publishers  will  not  be  responsible  for  enbecriptiODi 
given  to  others  than  authorized  agents. 

Con trlbations.— Contributions  of  not  more  than  1,000  words  are  invited.    Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  ahest 
only.    All  Illustrations  must  be  drawn  or  written  in  Jet  black  ink  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manuscript. 
[Entered  u  seoond-dass  mail  matter  at  the  post-oflicei  Albanyi  N.  Y.] 

CONTENTS    FOR.    APRIL 

Sequence  of  Academic  and  Professional  Work  in  the  Training  of  Teachers 

Francis  J.  Cheney,  Ph.D. 

Feasibility  of  Establishing  Night  Schools Superintendent  S.  B.  Howe 

"  School  Men  of  the  Hour  " Andrew  Carnegie 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Sanford 

•*  Best  to  Be  Found " Exchanges 

"  For  the  School  Room" — Public  School  Vocal  Music  Lessons Edward  Futterer 

Plain  Talks  on  Drawing Theodore  C.   Hailes 

Arithmetic  Lessons Ida  Latta 

Anna  L.   Reese 

"In  Special  Fields" — Teaching  the  Filipinos Loren  C.  Guernsey 

Editorials 

General  School  News 

In  the  Schools  of  the  State 

State  Department  and  Regents'  News 


The  Twenty- five  Yeetrs  of  Experience 

in  the  construction  of  writing  machines,  which 
are  behind  the  Remington  Typewriter,  mean 
everything  to  the  purchaser.  He  knows  that  he 
is  getting  a  reliable  machine  when  he  buys  a 

REMINGTON 

WYCKOPP,  8BAMAN8  *  BENEDICT,  NEW  YORK  
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Why 
MBJSf  OF  TO-MO'RrROW 

WANTS    NAMES    OF    BOYS 

Because  Men  of  To-morrow  is  an   Illustrated   Monthly  Magazine    that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every   live  American  boy. 


i 
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^ 

% 
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Every  issue  contains  attractive  stories, 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  departments 
specially  covering  the  Camera,  Eye  Spy, 
Boy  Collector,  Captains  of  Ten,  Knights 
of  King  Arthur,  Boy  Out  Doors,  Boy  at 
Home,  Boy  in  the  Church,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Boy,  Boys  Who  Win,  The  Funny  Side, 
with  prize  awards  for  all  subscribers  to 
compete  for. 


OUR   OFFER  TO  YOU 

The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year,  but  we  will  enter  you  as  a  sub- 
scriber, fully  paid  in  advance  to  January,  1903,  if  you  will  send  us  ten  two  cent 
stamps  (or  two  silver  dimes)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  bright  boys 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 


Address   MEN   OF   TO-MORROW,   Albe^ny,  N.  Y. 
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Begirvr^iri^gs   in  Reading 


THE  ARNOLD  PRIMER. 


Sarah  Louise  Arnold 


128  PaffOB 


80  Cents 


A  distinctly  attractive  and  usefal  book.  lu  teaching  value  as  a  primer  Is  ^aranteed  by  the  experience  and  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  Simple  and  practical  in  Its  methods,  carefully  developed  in  plan,  and  always  enter- 
taining, it  meets  the  needs  of  children  fresh  from  the  kindergarten.  The  iUuBtrations,  executed  in  color  and 
black-and-white,  show  the  touch  of  accomplished  artists,  and  are  not  the  least  delightful  feature  of  the  volume. 

Will  Charm  Every  Child 

Tl»e  Arnold  Primer  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  typographical  art.  It  surely  will  charm  every  child  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  copy  —Charles  li.  Skinner,  New  York  State  Superintendent  C(f  Public  Instruction. 
No  more  beautiful  school  book  was  ever  made  on  either  side  of  the  sea;  there  has  been  no  nearer  approach  to 
perfection  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint  in  the  making  of  a  reading  book  for  little  people.— ^owrreo/  qT 
Education^  Boston. 

It  is  a  beautiful  little  book  which  children  will  enjoy.  Among  iis  excellent  featurea,  I  find  the  grouping  of  words 
for  review  particularly  worthy  of  mention:  —  the  words  which  rhyme,' words  in  families,  little  words,  hard  words, 
etc.  1  am  glad,  too,  that  there  is  a  time  when  the  alphabet  is  taught,  for  experience  has  shoMm  that  there  is  a 
need  of  it.— Miriam  S.  Skidmorb,  Principal  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N,  Y, 
I  have  not  only  examined  it,  but  I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  got  nearly  as  much  pleasure  out  of  it  a« 
my  three  year  old  hoy.  It  is  a  work  of  art  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  any  child.— Thomas  E.  Fin  bo  ah.  Super- 
visor of  Examinations,  Stiite  of  New  York. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert 

A  series  of  eight  hooks,  most  successful  in  pedagogical  conception  and  execution,  represent! ve  of  the  best  in 
literature,  and  recognized  by  wide  use  and  enthusiastic  commendation  as  the  standard  series  of  Readers. 


OUR  FIRST  SCHOOL  BOOK 


Carrie  Sivyer  Ferris 


112  Poffes 


30  Cents 


The  exceptional  range  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  book  makes  it  of  interest  throughout  the  first  school  year. 
Through  the  successive  months  it  uniquely  correlates  the  many  school  subjects,  interweaving  numbers,  nature 
and  history  with  stories  that  appeal  to  even*  child.  Over  300  illustrations,  perfectly  harmonizing  with  the  text 
make  a  first  reading  book,  that,  in  its  appeal  to  the  child  and  in  its  broml  usefulness,  is  of  exceptional  value. 

A  Strong  Book 

It  is  a  gem.  The  unique  feature  I  especially  wish  to  commend  is  the  alphabet  accompanied  with  words  and 
pictures  .  .  .  In  every  way  it  is  a  credit  to  the  author.  The  mechanical  execution  is  faultless;  the  illustra- 
tions are  unsurpassed.  It  is  a  strong  book.— J.  H.  Seal,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Morrison  County,  Minn. 
The  pages  of  this  reader  blossom  with  pictures,  and  good  pictures  too  ,  .  ,  The  lessons  follow  the  H-tsone 
and  are  brimful  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  pleasure  for  the  children.— /Vtmary  Education,  Boston, 
A  practical  combination  of  primer  and  first  reader,  and  by  reason  of  its  simple,  bright  stories  and  its  attractive 
pictures,  is  deserving  of  a  place  not  only  in  the  school  room,  but  in  every  family  where  there  are  small  children  to 
be  read  to  and  amii&ed.— American  Schad  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee. 

Single  copies,  postpaid   upon  receipt  of  introductory  price,  quoted  above 

SILVER.  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

PublisKers 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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TEXT- BOOKS  for  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH 

TKe  History  of  EnglisK  Literature 

By  Robert  Morss  Lovett  and  William  Vaughn  Moody,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[Jn  press  J] 
An  aocoant  of  Snglish  letters  covering  especially  the  period  from  which  reqnirements  are  taken  for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Besides  giving  secondarj  school  students  a  correct  nndetetanding  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  English 
Hteratore,  the  book  is  designed  particularly  to  place^fore  them'in  perspective  the  greater  personalties  and  their  signlfl- 
cance.  There  are  admirable  chapters  on  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  the  Georgian 
and  Victorian  poets  and  novelists,  with  full  commentaries  and  reviews  of  their  more  important  works.  The  biblio- 
graphy is  more  comprehensive,  complete  and  practical  than  that  in  any  other  similar  book  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  whole  undertaking  is  one  greatly  to  be  welcomed  for  its  scholastic  excellence  and  for 
itB  utility  to  the  teacher. 


Government  ux  St^Xe  and  N&tion 

By    J.    A.    JAMES,    Ph.    D..    Professor    of    History    in    Northwestern    University,    and 
A.   H.    SANFORD,   M.  A.,   Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 
Normal  School.     12  mo.    383  pages.    $1.00  Net 
The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Civil  Qovemment  a  book  on  the  same  plane  with  the  best 
texts  in  History,  Literature  and  Science.    Empliasis  is  placed  upon  the  actual  worHngt  of  the  government  in  its  vari- 
ous departments,  and  prominence  is  given  to  praetlcal  probUms  of  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 
elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the  like.    The  Suggestive  Questions  in  conneotion  with  each  chapter,  and  the  multitude 
of  references,  giving  not  only  title  of  book  or  magazine,  but  the  exact  page,  makes  this  an  improvement  over  other  textp 
on  the  subject 

7%t  Outlook  says  of  it :  "  Fine  in  plan,  in  style,  in  scholarship  and  in  spirit.  In  treating  every  subject  there  is  not 
only  information  as  to  how  affairs  are  now  being  managed,  but  as  to  how  progressive  men  think  they  should  be 
managed,  and  there  is  also  a  bibliography  referring  to  the  best  things  to  be  read  about  it  both  in  books  and  magazinea. 
An  admirable  piece  of  work." 


Elementary  PKysical  Geogre^pKy 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  JACQUES  W.  RED  WAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.  12  mo.  With 
Maps  and  Colored  Plates.    383  pages.    $1.25,  Net. 

This  is  an  Shmtntary  book,  designed  for  High,  Normal,  and  Secondary  schools  and  not  for  the  college  or  university 
stndent  Thought  questions,  individual  exercises,  and  field  work  are  abundantly  provided.  The  author's  familiarity 
both  with  educational  and  geographic  science  makes  the  book  unusually  strong. 

Has  displaced  every  other  text  on  the  subject  in  one  place  or  another,  and  is  everywhere  giving  the  best  of  satis* 
faction. 

Journal  of  Education  says :  "Nowhere  have  Mr.  Bed  way  *b  knowledge  and  skill  appeared  to  better  advantage,  to 
say  the  least,  than  in  this  book.  The  analysis  of  the  subject  is  remarkably  clear,  scientific,  and  usable ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  chapter  is  pedagogical,  with  exercises  and  questions  admirably  prepared.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
specially  noticeable.    Jn  the  final  twenty-five  pages  are  given  the  industrial  regions  and  interests  of  the  United  States.*' 


Comnierciawl  Geogra^phy 

By  J.  W.  Redway.     /«  preparation. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

NEW     YORK  Educational  Department  CHICAGO 
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Important  Books  on  Nature  Study 

NATURE  STUDY  and  LIFE 

By  CLIFTON  F.  HODGE.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology  in  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass.     With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

12ino.    Oloth.    614  iMwea.    Liat  Price,  $1.00 

"Nature  Study  and  Life"  is  intended  to  assist  teachers  in  directing  their  pupils  in  nature- 
study  work,  and  to  be  used  by  the  children  themselves  as  a  reference  book.  It  has  twice 
formed  the  basis  for  nature-study  courses  in  the  Clark  University  Summer  School :  it  has 
further  stood  the  more  practical  test  of  teachers'  institutes  in  various  states;  and  finally,  its 
most  important  suggestions  have  been  tried  thoroughly  in  the  schoolroom. 


LIST  PRICK 

Atkinson*s  First  Studies  of  Plant  Life  $  .60 

Ball's  Star-Land  (revised  edition) i.oo 

Real's  Seed  Dispersal 35 

Bergen's  Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World. .  .40 
Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little 
People,  from  the  Essays  of  John 
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THE    SEQUENCE    OF    ACADEMIC    AND    PROFESSIONAL    WORE    IN    THE 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

FRANCIS   J.    CHENEY,    PH.   D.,   PRINCIPAL    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   CORTLAND,   N.   Y. 


T^EACHING  has  been  called  the  finest  of 
*  fine  arts.  It  requires  minds  of  the 
first  order,  well  matured,  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  successfully.  "To  teach,"  some  one 
has  said,  "is  to  deal  with  mind — to  get  it 
to  do  something  which  it  would  not  have 
done  apart  from  the 
teacher,  in  order  that 
it  may  become  some- 
thing it  would  not  have 
become  apart  from  the 
teacher."  It  is  clear 
that,  if  this  be  true, 
in  order  to  do  this 
work  intelligently  the 
teacher  must  have  a 
definite  idea  of  what  he 
wishes  his  pupil  to  be- 
come. It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  home, 
society  and  the  state 
can  be  best  subserved 
if  the  teacher  sets  a 
high  ideal  for  his  pupil 
and  uses  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  realize  it, 
press  what  he  considers  to  be  the  end  of 
teaching.  His  conception  of  life,  its  mean- 
ing and  legitimate  demands  are  factors  that 
enter  in  to  his  conception  of  the  end  of 
education. 

There  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion 
1  think  among  genuine  teachers  as  to  what 
the  pupil  should  become.    We  often  hear  it 


FRANCIS  J.  CHENEY,   PH.  D. 


This  ideal  will  ex- 


said  in  these  days  that  the  public  schools 
should  educate  for  citizenship.  In  a  repub- 
lic nothing  could  be  of  greater  importance. 
The  object  of  all  teaching  should  be  a  well- 
grown  and  well-developed  man.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  this  statement  a  distinction 
is  implied  between 
growth  and  develop- 
ment. These  terms  are 
frequently  used  as  syn- 
onymous ;  but  they  are 
no  more  so  than  the 
increasing  size  of  a 
tree  is  synonymous 
with  the  structural 
changes  that  are  going 
on  while  the  tree  is  in- 
creasing in  size.  Men- 
tal growth  results  from 
an  increase  in  knowl- 
edge. Mental  develop- 
ment results  from  the 
elaboration  oi  that 
knowledge  into  more 
complex  forms  by  the 
use  of  imagination, 
judgment  and  reason.  The  former  gives 
wealth  of  ideas,  the  latter  does  this  and 
more,  it  gives  power  as  well.  The  former  is 
the  result  of  instruction,  the  latter  of  educa- 
tion as  a  process.  Both  are  important,  but 
each  must  be  accorded  its  proper  place,  and 
the  properly  trained  teacher  will  understand 
the  relative  importance  of  each.  He  will 
know  what    studies    contribute  to  growth 
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and  what  to  development.  He  will  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  order  in  which  these  studies 
should  be  placed  in  the  curriculum  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  what  different 
ways  great  thinkers  have  formulated  the 
definition  of  the  term  education. 

James  Mill  says,  "The  end  of  education 
is  to  render  the  individual  as  much  as  possi- 
ble an  instrument  of  happiness,  first  to  him- 
self, and  next  to  others." 

Stein  defines  education  as  "The  harmoni- 
ous and  equable  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties." 

William  T.  Harris  tells  us  that  education 
is  "The  preparation  of  the  individual  so 
that  he  can  help  his  fellow  men  and  in  re- 
turn receive  and  appropriate  their  help." 

Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of  education 
"A  preparation  for  complete  living"  will 
occur  to  many. 

We  have  not  got  far  beyond  Plato's  idea 
of  education  when  he  tells  us  "A  good  edu- 
cation is  that  which  gives  to  the  body  and 
to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  capable." 

Although  different  interpretations  may 
be  placed  upon  these  definitions,  all  will 
agree  that,  if  the  standard  set  by  any  of 
them  is  reached,  the  product  will  be  a  well- 
grown  and  a  well-developed  man,  and  any 
of  them  will  give  the  teacher  a  high 
conception  of  what  the  pupil  should  be- 
come. 

The  discussion  is  still  on  between  those 
who  insist  upon  a  mere  utilitarian,  and  those 
who  contend  for  a  cultural  education.  But 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  reflect  care- 
fully and  reason  logically  will  be  inclined 
to  assign  each  of  these  alleged  ends  of  edu- 
cation its  proper  place.  The  world  needs 
both  men  of  affairs  and  men  of  culture; 
men  who  not  only  appreciate  the  attractive- 
ness of  study,  but  also  who  know  how  to 
get  a  living,  and  to  my  mind  the  latter  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  former.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  appreciating  the  value  of  the 


cultural  end  of  education,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  one  is  doing  a  kindness  to  the 
race  who  does  not  also  emphasize  the  fact 
that  men  and  women  should  be  so  equipped 
in  physical  health,  practical  knowledge,  and 
moral  power  that  they  will  be  able  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent  upon  someone  else  for  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance to  determine  what  shall  be  put  into 
our  courses  of  study.  It  needs  mature  and 
well-trained  minds  to  formulate  a  proper 
curriculum.  One  must  know  not  only  the 
laws  of  mental  development,  but  also  those 
of  sociology,  if  he  would  know  the  content 
of  education.  When  the  question,  What 
studies  are  of  most  worth?  has  been  satis- 
factorily answered  a  long  step  in  advance 
will  have  been  taken;  but  to  the  teacher 
another  equally  important  question  presents 
itself,  namely,  what  shall  be  the  form  of 
education?  If,  as  Laurie  says,  "Teaching 
is  helping  the  mind  to  perform  its  function 
of  knowing  and  growing"  (developing), 
then  is  a  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  developing  mind  by  the  teacher  neces- 
sary to  show  him  under  what  conditions 
knowledge  is  most  advantageously  acquired 
and  assimilated.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  form  of  education  will  be  deter- 
mined somewhat  by  its  content.  If  method, 
that  which  deals  with  principles  on  which 
good  teaching  is  based,  also  deals  with  the 
means  of  making  each  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum produce  the  best  educational  results, 
then  method  is  better  studied  after  the  sub- 
ject matter  has  been  largely  mastered.  In 
this  way  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  get  the 
maturity  and  intelligence  that  are  needed 
to  apply  the  method  and  so  produce  the 
largest  results  in  the  training  of  the  teacher 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time.  After 
the  teacher  in  training  has  learned  what  is 
to  be  taught  then  the  two  purposes  of  pro- 
fessional training,  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
mind  and  the  laws  of  its  develoi»nent,  and 
the  manner  in  which  subject  matter  may  be 
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presented  so  that  it  will  stimulate  and  nour- 
ish mind,  will  best  be  met. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  necessity  of 
these  two  essentials  of  professional  train* 
ing  had  to  be  defended.  The  proposition 
was  maintained  for  a  long  time  that  scholar- 
ship was  about  all  that  was  necessary  to 
make  a  teacher,  and  so  the  young  man  in 
starting  out  in  life,  who  had  shown  more 
than  usual  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, was  encouraged  to  think  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  to  prepare  for  his 
special  lifework,  he  could  enter  upon  the 
work  of  teaching  without  special  prepara- 
tion. Against  this  belief  there  came  a  re- 
action and  the  pendulum  swung  as  far  to- 
wards the  other  end  of  the  arc.  Professional 
training  was  unduly  magnified  and  subject 
matter  correspondingly  minified.  This  re- 
action brought  a  reproach  upon  methods 
from  which  it  has  been  difficult  fully  to 
recover.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  that 
a  more  reasonable  doctrine  obtains,  that 
broad,  sound  scholarship,  joined  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  development  of 
mind,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  the  developing  mind  react  in  a 
healthy  way  upon  subject  matter,  helps  to 
make  the  most  efficient  teacher.  In  other 
words,  as  one  has  said  "In  the  place  of  the 
former  demand  that  the  teacher  should 
know  the  three  R's  there  has  grown  up  a 
more  rational  one  that  he  should  know  the 
three  M's — matter,  mind  and  method — 
which  include  the  older  requirements  and 
much  more."  The  teacher  who  would  pro- 
duce the  best  results  must  have  extensive 
arid  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  sure,  but  he  must  look  upon  it  from 
two  standpoints,  the  academic  and  the  pro- 
fessional. From  the  academic  standpoint 
one  acquires  knowledge  that  fits  him  for 
the  affairs  of  life  and  is  interesting  to  the 
man  of  affairs.  From  the  professional 
standpoint  one  acquires  facility  in  the  work 
of  teaching  and  this  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  teacher.    This  includes  mental  activities, 


the  relations  of  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge to  these  activities,  and  the  methods 
whereby  these  activities  and  this  knowl- 
edge may  be  brought  into  these  rela- 
tions. While  this  is  true,  the  teacher 
who  would  keep  in  mind  the  end  of  edu- 
cation must  not  ignore  academic  knowl- 
edge. The  subject  matter  taught  is  the 
material  he  uses  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
the  pupil.  He  can  learn  neither  special  nor 
general  methods  in  their  proper  application 
until  he  knows  the  material  he  uses.  If  this 
be  true,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  in 
his  preparation  the  what  should  precede  the 
how.  The  attempt  to  learn  a  method  of 
any  subject,  by  one  not  well  informed  in 
that  subject,  must  end  in  failure.  Normal 
schools  often  find  it  necessary  to  take  stu- 
dents out  of  the  professional  class  and  put 
them  into  the  academic  class  in  order  that 
they  may  get  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
supposed  to  have  when  they  entered,  but 
which  the  event  shows  they  do  not  possess. 
If  the  teacher  in  training  is  to  slight  either 
method  or  scholarship  he  would  better 
slight  the  method,  for  the  latter  can  be  ob- 
tained far  more  easily  through  experience 
than  the  former,  while  if  he  is  at  all  adapted 
to  the  work,  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
methods  will  not  in  the  end  interfere  with 
his  success  as  much  as  a  want  of  scholar- 
ship. I  believe  that  the  facts  warrant  the 
statement  that  broad  scholarship  with  little 
method  is  better  than  much  method  with 
little  scholarship.  The  enthusiastic  and 
accurate  scholar  will,  in  the  long  run,  make 
a  better  teacher  with  little  or  no  method, 
than  the  enthusiastic  methodologist  with  lit- 
tle scholarship.  He  will  stagger  and  falter 
some  at  first,  but  give  him  time  and  he  will 
get  possession  of  himself,  if  he  has  in  him 
the  stuff  out  of  which  successful  teachers 
are  made. 

There  is  another  essential  purpose  of  sub- 
ject matter  besides  that  of  furnishing  the 
teacher  with  what  to  teach.  The  prospective 
teacher  needs  to  learn  subject  matter  with 
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special  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  taught.  To  teach  a  subject  in  such 
a  way  as  to  equip  the  student  to  become  a 
man  of  affairs  is  one  thing;  but  to  teach 
a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  developing  mind  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  latter  method  of  teaching  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  teacher  in  train- 
ing, for  he  must  not  only  have  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  subject,  but  he  must  also 
learn  how  to  use  these  facts  in  the  teaching 
process.  This  he  can  do  by  having  the  sub- 
jects taught  him  with  this  object  especially 
in  view.  For  this  reason  subject  matter 
cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with  in  our 
normal  schools.  The  student  before  enter- 
ing may  have  scholarship  sufficient  to  war- 
rant his  being  passed  out  of  every  subject 
in  a  public  school  curriculum,  yet  in  order 
that  he  may  teach  these  subjects  intelli- 
gently, adapt  them  to  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  arrange  them  in  logical  order,  pre- 
sent them  in  a  way  most  nourishing  to  the 
youthful  mind,  he  must  study  them  pro- 
fessionally. 

According  to  Dr.  Boyden  this  involves 
the  consideration  of  subject  matter  from  a 
three-fold  standpoint  by  the  teacher. 

1.  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  his  subject;  he  must  have 
his  subject  at  such  ready  command  that,  in 
the  practice  school,  he  can  give  attention  to 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  put  himself  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  pupil  and  be  ready  to  use 
the  facts  as  he  sees  the  pupil  may  need  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter  ought 
to  be  acquired  before  the  teacher  in  train- 
ing enters  the  normal  school. 

2.  He  must  study  the  subject  scientifically 
that  he  may  know  its  principles  in  their 
systematic  arrangement  and  so  place  the 
subject  in  its  true  relation  to  other  subjects. 

3.  He  must  study  the  subject  pedagogic- 
ally  in  order  that  he  may  learn  its  relation 
to  the  pupil,  the  parts  to  be  used  and  em- 
phasized in  teaching  and  the  best  method  in 
using  them. 


The  teacher  in  training  must  get  the  last 
two  points  of  view  in  the  training  school. 
Such  a  study  of  subject  matter  is  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Neither 
can  subjects  taught  in  this  way  be  confined 
to  those  he  expects  to  teach  after  leaving 
the  training  school.  He  must  know  more 
than  he  teaches.  In  order  to  teach  geog- 
raphy successfully  a  fair  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  the  sciences  upon  which  geography 
depends  must  be  had. 

We  see  then,  that  the  proposition  that 
academic  work  should  precede  professional 
work  cannot  be  taken  unqualifiedly.  Even 
though  the  preparatory  school  may  give  the 
student  sufficient  knowledge,  the  time  will 
never  come  when  subject  matter  will  not 
have  to  be  taught  professionally  in  the  nor- 
mal school.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
normal  school  to  teach  methods  and  theory 
in  the  abstract  and  then  leave  the  student 
teacher  to  make  the  best  application  of  these 
to  each  particular  subject  that  he  can  make. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  had  most 
to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  shows 
that  theory  and  method  must  be  applied  to 
particular  subjects  while  the  principles  of 
teaching  are  being  mastered. 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  a  knowledge 
of  subject  matter  from  an  academic  stand- 
point should  be  had  before  the  student 
comes  to  the  normal  school,  but  subject 
matter  should  also  be  pursued  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint  after  he  enters.  This 
will  not  only  supplement  the  worth  of  the 
preparatory  school  by  grounding  the  stu- 
dent more  thoroughly  in  the  subject  matter, 
but  it  will  also  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
subject  with  a  view  of  teaching  it  to  others. 

Recapitulation 

1.  Teaching  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts 
^nd,  therefore,  needs  mature  and  well 
trained  minds  to  understand  and  carry  out 
its  processes  successfully. 

2.  Such  minds  are  more  likely  to  be  had 
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if  candidates  for  professional  training  have 
first  obtained  a  thorough  academic  knowl- 
edge of  subject  matter  before  the  profes- 
sional work  is  begun. 

3.  But  the  application  of  theory  and 
method  to  particular  subjects  should  be 
made  while    these  are  being   taught  and, 


therefore,  these  subjects  should  be  pursued 
with  this  in  view  while  the  student  is  in  the 
professional  school. 

4.  Academic  should  precede  professional 
work  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but  the 
professional  study  of  subject  matter  must 
be  included  in  the  latter. 


FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

REPORT   MADE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  SCHENECTADY,    N.    Y.,   BY    SUPERINTENDENT   S.   B.    HOWE 


A  T  the  October  meeting  of  this  board  a 
resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
superintendent  to  make  a  report  on  evening 
schools.  I  understood  this  resolution  to 
mean  that  I  was  to  enquire  into  the  desira- 
bility and  feasibility  of  establishing  evening 
schools  in  this  dty. 

Accordingly  it  seemed  best  for  me  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  un- 
educated youth  of  our  city,  how  many  of 
school  age  are  employed  in  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  city  whom  evening  schools 
might  benefit. 

The  legal  school  age  is  from  5  to  18  years. 
The  compulsory  law  requires  that  all  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  until  they  are  four- 
teen, when  if  necessary  they  may  find 
employment.  Hence  I  tried  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  em- 
ployed in  the  various  industries  of  the  dty. 
I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  leading 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns  of 
the  city  and  received  replies  from  most  of 
them.  It  was  not  possible  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  separately,  though  it 
was  evident  that  the  boys  employed  greatly 
outnumbered  the  girls.  From  the  replies 
received,  and  from  a  partial  canvass  made 
by  the  attendance  officer,  I  was  able  to 
estimate  the  number  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  that  there  are 
at  least  375  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  regularly  employed  in  the  city. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  of  these  are 


graduates  of  our  high  school  and  that  not 
more  than  75  have  passed  through  the 
higher  English  department.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  300  or  more  have  never  completed 
a  grammar  school  course.  In  these  days  of 
general  education  it  may  be  said  that  gen- 
erally pupils  are  not  fitted  to  enter  any  em- 
ployment who  have  not  received  a  grammar 
school  education.  If  circumstances  require 
that  they  should  leave  the  day  schools  before 
they  have  completal  the  grammar  course, 
they  ought  to  study  farther  in  some  even- 
ing school.  Theoretically,  therefore,  there 
is  need  of  evening  schools  to  enable  such 
boys  and  girls  to  complete  a  grammar  school 
course. 

My  second  line  of  inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  practice  and  experience  of  other 
cities,  especially  those  of  our  own  state. 
Letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  cities  of 
this  state,  to  three  of  the  larger  villages  and 
to  six  cities  of  New  England.  Replies  were 
received  from  all  the  cities  of  the  state  ex- 
cept Cohoes,  Dunkirk,  Oneida  and  New 
York,  and  all  the  eastern  cities  addressed 
except  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  following  cities  have  never  estab- 
lished evening  schools:  Amsterdam,  Au- 
burn, Coming,  Geneva,  Gloversville,  Hor- 
nellsville,  Hudson,  Ithaca,  Jamestown, 
Johnstown,  Kingston,  Little  Falls,  Lock- 
port,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Poughk^cpsie, 
Rome,  Watervliet  and  the  villages  of  Glens 
Falls  and  Hoosick  Falls. 

The  following  have  at  some  time  or  other 
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had  evening  schools,  but  for  various  reasons 
have  discontinued  them:  Elmira,  Middle- 
town,  Newburgh,  North  Tonawanda,  Rens- 
selaer, Schenectady  and  Troy. 

In  the  remaining  cities  heard  from  and 
in  Saratoga  Springs,  evening  schools  are 
maintained.  In  the  following  cities  of  New 
England  evening  schools  are  maintained: 
Salem,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  and 
New  Haven.  From  the  replies  of  that  sec- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  evening  schools  are 
the  rule. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  whole 
number  registered  and  the  average  attend- 
ance in  the  cities  maintaining  evening 
schools. 

Whole 
number  ATerage 

registered       attendance 

Albany 316  136 

Buffalo 3,500  good 

.  Mount  Vernon 122  51 

Niagara  Falls 133  49 

New  Rochelle No  fig's  given 

Olean 100  50 

Rochester 1,334  134 

Syracuse 855  396 

Utica 172  69 

Watertown 170  20 

Yonkers 565  .  264 

Saratoga 45  28 

Salem,  Mass 300  175 

Springfield   1,499  616 

Pittsfield 148  60 

Quincy 200  1 10 

From  the  replies  received  I  summarize 
the  following  facts :  These  evening  sessions 
of  the  schools  are  held  in  the  regular  school 
buildings.  In  New  Rochelle,  Niagara  Falls', 
Syracuse,  Utica  and  Saratoga,  the  teachers 
of  the  day  schools  are  employed.  In  Buf- 
falo, Rochester,  Watertown,  Yonkers  and 
the  New  England  cities  generally  outside 
teachers  teach  in  the  evening  schools. 

The  salaries  paid  range  from  $1.25  per 


evening  to  $3.00,  the  latter  salary  being  paid 
only  to  principals  of  evening  schools.  The 
average  price  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
evening. 

In  most  of  the  cities  only  the  so-called 
common  branches  are  taught  in  these 
schools.  In  a  few  some  high  school  studies 
are  added,  while  in  one  or  two,  notably, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  a  regular  evening  high 
school  is  maintained,  from  which  certificates 
of  graduation  are  given  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  course. 

In  most  of  the  cities,  these  evening  schools 
are  kept  up  only  four  months,  beginning  as 
early  in  the  school  year  as  possible.  In 
Albany  they  are  held  four  nights  in  a  week. 
In  other  places  only  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  It  is  the  experience  of 
most  that  the  attendance  becomes  small 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  fairly 
good  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December. 

The  usual  length  of  evening  session  is 
two  hours,  generally  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 
In  some  cases  from  7 130  to  9 130. 

Among  the  inquiries  was  one  asking  what 
special  efforts  were  made  by  the  boards  of 
education  or  citizens  to  induce  the  youth 
to  attend  these  schools.  In  general  the  only 
efforts  made  were  by  advertising  these 
schools  freely  in  the  local  press.  In  Mount 
Vernon,  however,  circulars  are  sent  out  and 
a  blank  form  of  reply  is  provided  so  that 
application  may  formally  be  made  by  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  night  school. 

The  following  notes  to  their  replies  were 
added  by  the  superintendents: 

From  Middletown :  "These  schools  were 
held  here  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  day  schools  (pub- 
lic), and  were  given  up  as  failures." 

From  Binghamton :  "In  response  to  your 
inquiry  I  have  to  state  that  we  do  not  have 
any  free  night  schools  in  this  city.  The 
question  has  been  agitated  once  or  twice, 
but  upon  careful  investigation  there  has  not 
seemed  to  be  a  sufiicient  demand  from  the 
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class  of  individuals  who  ought  to  attend  a 
night  school  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try 
the  experiment." 

From  Newburgh :  "We  do  not  maintain 
evening  schools.  Have  not  had  them  for 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  They  were 
discontinued  because  the  attendance  did  not 
warrant  keeping  them  open." 

North  Tonawanda :  "I  would  say  in  reply 
to  your  communication  of  October  ist  that 
night  schools  were  discontinued  in  North 
Tonawanda  some  five  years  ago,  and  there 
has  been  little  demand  for  them  or  need  of 
them  since  that  time." 

From  Olean :  "A  large  number  came  for 
only  a  few  evenings.  The  cause  of  the 
dropping  oS  was  that  on  opening  the  school 
for  the  first  time  many  boys  who  had  left 
school  from  indolence  or  lack  of  ability 
thought  they  could  come  to  the  night  school 
and  get  an  education  by  some  'patent 
process.' " 

From  Rensselaer:  "Night  school  was 
taught  eight  years  ago  this  winter  with  very 
good  success,  but  none  has  been  maintained 
since." 

From  Mount  Vernon:  "This  is  not  a 
manufacturing  city  and  as  a  consequence 
we  have  not  the  population  which  would  be 
apt  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  school.  We 
have  a  number  of  Italians,  men  who  came 
here  when  the  railroad  was  making  great 
improvements  and  who  have  stayed  with  us. 
We  have  made  an  attempt  to  reach  these 
people,  trying  mainly  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  English  language.  Our  steady 
attendance  has  been  with  these  persons  and 
they  have  been  very  diligent." 

From  Watertown:  "I  doubt  your  ever 
being  able  to  bring  the  results  of  your  night 
schools  up  to  your  expectations." 

From  Little  Falls:  "We  have  no  night 
schools  here,  but  my  experience  with  night 
schools  leads  me  to  say :  Their  weakness  is 
in  irregular  attendance.  To  insure  success 
it  is  necessary  to  devise  a  scheme  to  promote 
regularity." 


From  Utica:  "One  year  we  had  four 
night  schools,  but  only  the  Italian  section 
seem  to  hold  in  year  after  year.  We  are 
ready  to  open  more  (they  have  only  one  now) 
if  called  for  by  large  enough  petition.  We 
say  frankly  that  we  will  furnish  good  night 
schools  where  there  is  apparent  a  real  de- 
mand for  them;  will  run  them  as  long  as 
the  attendance  holds  good ;  drop  out  teach- 
ers as  the  attendance  drops  and  close  when 
attendance  gets  below  fifty.  This  leaves 
responsibility  with  the  young  people." 

From  Niagara  Falls :  "We  have  had  lit- 
tle trouble  in  our  evening  schools  owing  to 
the  choice  of  good  teachers  and  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  Every  student  is  obliged 
to  deposit  $2.00  with  the  principal  as  secur- 
ity for  books,  and  evidence  of  good  faith 
both  of  regular  attendance  and  good  con- 
duct. This  money  is  returned  upon  the 
students  leaving,  if  books  are  returned  and 
record  is  clear.  Cases  of  poverty  are  con- 
sidered by  principal  and  in  such  cases  a  let- 
ter from  a  responsible  person  or  a  small 
deposit  is  demanded,  just  as  the  principal 
may  deem  best  suited  to  the  case  in  hand." 

From  New  Rochelle:  "First.  Attend- 
ance depends  much  on  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  teacher.  Second.  The  schools 
should,  if  possible,  be  held  before  the  holi- 
days. Third.  Practical  and  common  sense 
methods  should  be  used,  such  as  appeal  to 
the  special  class  of  pupils  who  present  them- 
selves. A  more  elastic  system  than  that 
used  in  the  day  schools  is  necessary." 

From  Pittsfield,  Mass. :  "In  Pittsfield  we 
have  almost  no  illiterates  and  the  evening 
school  considered  as  a  necessity,  is  almost 
out  of  date." 

It  is  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  most  elaborate  system  of  even- 
ing schools.  There  evening  schools  are  re- 
duced to  a  system  and  seem  to  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  whole  school  system  as  are 
the  day  schools.  Superintendent  Balliet 
writes :  "We  have  regular  evening  schools 
in  which  the  'common  branches'  are  taught ; 
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an  evening  high  school;  an  evening  free- 
hand drawing  school;  a  drafting  school; 
a  trade  school ;  and  cooking  schools."  Fifty 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  evening  schools 
and  the  total  expense  of  the  schools  in  1900 
was  $9,421.03.  The  following  table  fur- 
nished me  by  Superintendent  Balliet  is  val- 
uable as  showing  the  interest  in  evening 
schools  in  Springfield: 

Number       ATeraage 
enrolled     Attendance 

High  385  204 

Grammar  and  Primary  847  243.5 

Freehand  drawing 93          39 

Trades : 

Draughting 102  83.8 

Plumbing 21           15.3 

Tool-making 39  23.3 

Wood- working 12            7.2 

Totals 1,499    6,161 

This  report  shows  that  there  are  many 
boys  and  girls  in  the  city  who  ought  to  have 
more  schooling  and  if  they  could  be  induced 
to  attend  evening  schools,  it  might  well  be 
considered  the  duty  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  establish  such  schools.  This  applies 
to  the  study  of  the  common  branches  only. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  commercial  and  cor- 
respondence schools  represented  in  the  city 
might  be  left  to  care  for  those  wishing  to 
pursue  more  advanced  studies.  This  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
example  of  Springfield  and  other  cities. 
The  question  then  comes  to  the  probability 
of  attendance  on  the  part  of  those  who  need 
this  instruction.  Can  they  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  evenings  to  attend  school  ?  I 
confess  that  our  experience  in  the  past  does 
not  answer  the  question  affirmatively.  Many 
years  ago  such  a  school  was  opened  in  one 
of  our  school  buildings.  A  reasonable  num- 
ber of  young  people  were  enrolled  in  the 
school.  The  school  was  taught  by  one  of 
the  best  prepared  young  men  from  the  col- 
lege who  made  a  strong  eflfort  to  hold  the 
young  people  to  their  work.    The  number 


dwindled  and  it  was    found  necessary  to 
close  the  school  earlier  than  was  intended. 


THE  POWER  OF  A  MOTHER'S  VOICE 

A  mother  sang  to  her  child  one  day 
A  song  of  the  beautiful  home  above  ; 

Sang  it  as  only  a  woman  sings 
Whose  heart  is  full  of  a  mother's  love. 

And  many  a  time  in  the  years  that  came 
He  heard  the  sound  of  that  low,  sweet  song; 

It  took  him  back  to  his  childhood  days; 
It  kept  his  feet  from  the  paths  of  wrong. 

A  mother  spoke  to  her  child  one  day 
In  an  angry  voice  that  made  him  start, 

As  if  an  arrow  had  sped  that  way 
And  pierced  his  loving  and  tender  heart 

And  when  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate, 
And  was  tempted  and  tried,  as  all  men  are, 

He  fell ;  for  that  mother's  angry  words 

Had  left  on  his  heart  a  lasting  scar. 
—Charles  S,  Carter,  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


WHISPERS  OF  SPRING 

The  day^  are  gittin'  longer,  an'  the  nights  air  fall 

o'  stars. 
The  cattle  scent  the  clover  while  the/rc  loafin' 

roun'  the  bars; 
An'  purty  soon  the  blossoms  will  be  bendin'  tcr 

the  breeze. 
An'  the  lily  tilted  over  by  the  honey-huntin'  bees. 

They're  formin'  o'  the  furrows,  whar  the  secrf 

that's  out  o'  sight 
Is  dreamin'  in  the  darkness  o'  the  sweet  dews  an' 

the  light; 
The  hills  air  grown'  greener,  an'  smilin'  tcr  the 

blue, 
An'  a  violet  is  peepin'  from  a  frosty  bank  at  yon. 

Gittin'  time  fer  fishin*  an'  wishin'  fcr  a  day 

By  the  rainy  rills  o'  April'  or  the  blossom  lanes 

o'  May; 
Purty  soon  the  roses  *11  be  reelin'  in  the  breeze, 
While  a  feller's  soul  is  roamin'  with  the  blossoms 

an'  the  bees.  — Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


(For  portrait  1 

A  NDREW  CARNEGIE,  the  name  of  a 
^  poor  "bobbin  boy,"  working  in  a 
factory  in  Alleghany  City,  Penn.,  for  twenty 
cents  per  day;  now  familiar  to  the  people 
of  two  continents  as  that  of  the  "richest  man 
in  the  w^rld."  The  name  of  a  boy  who  was 
able  to  add  slightly  to  his  salary  as  a  sta- 
tionary engineer  in  a  dark  cellar,  because 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
could  write  a  good  hand,  thus  being  able  to 
assist  his  employer  in  his  office;  now  that 
of  a  man  who  has  written  books  that  have 
been  read  by  thousands,  and  who  by  his 
liberal  gifts  to  education,  may  well  be 
classed  among  the  foremost  educationists 
of  his  time.  Briefly  told,  this  is  his  life 
stor>%  as  known  to  the  masses. 

The  latest  princely  gift  to  the  cause  of 
education,  that  of  $10,000,000  as  an  endow- 
ment of  a  National  University  at  Washing- 
ton, brings  his  name  yet  more  prominently 
before  those  engaged  in  such  work.  For 
years  those  interested  in  education  have 
seen  the  need  of  a  national  university  at  the 
national  capital,  and  many  plans  have  been 
made  for  its  endowment.  By  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's gift  is  made"  possible  the  founding  of 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  thus  bringing  our  country 
more  prominently  before  the  world  for  its 
advancement  in  educational  matters. 

The  gift  has  been  accepted  and  the  board 
of  trustees  incorporated.  It  includes,  as  ex- 
officio  members,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  the  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Among 
the  other  directors  are  William  E.  Dodge, 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  John 
Hay,  Seth  Low,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Elihu 
Root,  Andrew  D.  White  and    Carroll  D. 


«  front  cuver  j 

Wright.  The  purpose  of  the  founder  is  to 
provide  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  ade- 
quately endowed  institution  to  encourage 
original  research  and  discovery  and  tht 
application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  useful 
ends.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  specified  under  six 
heads  the  aims  of  the  institution :  i.  To  help 
all  other  institutions  by  providing  teachers 
of  the  highest  efficiency.  2.  To  discover 
the  exceptional  man  in  every  department 
and  give  him  every  facility  for  development. 
3.  To  promote  original  research.  4.  To 
offer  increased  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 5.  To  enable  special  students  in 
Washington  to  take  advantage  of  the  gov- 
ernment's museums,  libraries,  laboratories, 
etc.  6.  To  publish  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 
comments  on  the  Carnegie  Institution  as 
follows,  in  the  spring  number  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Quarterly:  "It  is  obvious 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  wise  enough  to 
multiply  the  resources  for  higher  education 
and  research,  instead  of  subtracting  from 
them.  He  has  founded  a  great  intellectual 
clearing-house,  to  which  the  universities  of 
the  world  and  the  specially  equipped  stu- 
dents in  any  department  of  letters,  art,  or 
science  may  bring  their  suggestions,  and 
their  proposals  for  widening  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  and  for  increasing  the 
practical  application  of  fundamental  scien- 
tific principles  to  the  arts  and  crafts,  which 
increase  human  power  and  add  to  human 
comfort  and  happiness. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  no  other  dis- 
position of  ten  million  dollars  just  at  this 
time  could  have  done  so  much  to  elevate 
our  ideals  of  higher  education,  and  to*  stimu- 
late students  in  every  department,  as  that 
chosen  by  Mr.  Carnegie.     He  might,  it  is 
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true,  have  founded  a  new  university.  Had 
he  done  so,  and  had  such  university  borne 
the  name  of  Washington  or  any  other,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  several,  and  quite 
insufficiently  endowed  for  leadership.  But 
in  choosing  rather  to  promote  university 
cooperation  and  to  develop  a  center  from 
which  stimulus  to  investigation  shall  pro- 
ceed, and  from  which  the  means  for  its  sup- 
port shall  be  drawn,  something  far  more 
practical  and  far  more  praiseworthy  has 
been  established." 

Added  to  this  are  his  many  gifts  to  cities 
and  larger  villages  throughout  the  country 
for  the  establishment  of  libraries  and 
museums — ^amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 
And  the  end  of  his  great  work  seems  not  yet 
in  sight.  From  one  part  of  the  continent  to 
the  other  come,  almost  daily,  reports  of 
some  new  gift  made  by  him — some  new 
work  for  education  done  in  such  manner 
that  the  whole  community  may  profit  by  it. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  an  educationist  of  the 
right  sort.  He  is  not  a  believer  in  boosting 
anyone  who  will  not  help  himself.  He 
places  the  material  for  improvement  and 
learning  in  the  hands  of  those  desiring  it, 
allowing  them  to  secure  their  knowledge 
by  their  own  efforts.  How  he  gained  the 
inspiration  to  engage  in  this  munificent  work 
is  a  part  of  his  life  history.  A  generous 
philanthropist,  Colonel  Anderson,  was  wont 
to  throw  open  his  library  to  the  working 
boys  of  Alleghany  City.  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  one  who  eagerly  profited  by  his  kind- 
ness. As  he  read  his  benefactor's  books  he 
resolved  some  day  to  imitate  him,  if  it  be- 
came possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Thus  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Anderson  has  been 
passed  on  to  millions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  brief  article 
to  enumerate  the  details  of  Andrew  Carne- 
gie's life.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  he  has 
risen  from  poverty,  a  poor  Scotch  boy,  who 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother  and  younger  brother, 
to  command  more  than  fifty  thousand  men ; 


to  understand  that  the  genius  of  one  un- 
known boy  has  revolutionized  the  iron  in- 
dustry of  this  country,  and  developed  in  a 
legitimate  way  a  business  organization  that 
is  colossal,  and  from  which  he  has  derived 
wealth  almost  fabulous.  If  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  man  who  teaches  others) 
to  grow  two  spears  of  grass  where  one  has 
grown  is  a  benefactor,  what  then  may 
be  said  of  one  who  has  revolutionized 
and  brought  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
an  industry  of  such  vital  worth  to  a 
nation  ? 

There  are  some  elements  in  the  character 
of  this  man  that  are  worthy  of  study,  and 
in  observing  them  we  may  better  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  made  his  life  so  suc- 
cessful. He  did  better  than  another  any 
work,  however  menial,  that  was  given  him 
to  do.  He  had  that  quality  of  mind,  so 
essential,  to  know  an  opportunity  when  it 
came  to  him,  and  that  indomitable  courage 
to  seize  it  and  follow  it  up,  however  much 
he  was  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  his 
life.  He  possessed  an  unerring  instinct  in 
selecting  those  he  wished  to  associate  with 
him  in  his  work  and  schemes,  and  a  pro- 
found confidence  in  them  when  once  in  his 
employ.  It  is  possible  that  this  "Unerring 
scent  for  pairts"  in  his  employees,  may  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch ;  certain  it  is 
that  it  helped  him  in  accomplishing  the  great 
work  he  had  to  do. 

At  the  age  of  66,  Andrew  Carnegie  finds 
himself  robust  in  health,  and  able  to  make 
a  score  in  golf  with  the  best  players  in  the 
game  with  him.  He  has  not  been  one  to 
allow  things  to  get  into  the  saddle,  but  has 
found  time  for  recreation — for  golfing,  fish- 
ing and  coaching,  his  favorite  pastimes, 
even  when  business  affairs  demanded  the 
most  from  him  personally.  He  has  traveled 
extensively,  and  has  turned  what  he  has 
found  new  and  interesting  to  good  account 
adding  to  his  education  this  material  taken 
at  first  hand.  He  is  a  reader  and  has  the 
faculty  of    readily    getting  at  the   pith  of 
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whatever  he  reads,  and  remembering  the 
essential  matter  therein  contained. 

Since  retiring  from  business,  he  has  been 
deeply  absorbed  in  his  philanthropic  work. 
He  has  strong  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
trying  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  and  his 
gifts  to  the  cause  of  free  libraries  are  made 
with  the  expectation  that  he  is  bringing  to 
such  worthy  ones  an  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  and  self-help. 


DR.  HENRY  R.  SANFORD 

STATE    INSTITUTE    CONDUCTOR 

r\  R.  HENRY  R.  SANFORD  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  men  to  whom  the  present  advanced  con- 
dition of  our  educational  system  is  due. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  life  of 
strenuous  activity  would  be  to  write  in  great 
part  the  history  of  education  for  the  present 
generation.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  before  entering  college  and  has, 
since  his  graduation,  been  untiring  in  his 
devotion  to  his  calling.  He  was  graduated 
from  Genesee  College  in  186 1  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. — receiving  from  that  institu- 
tion the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1864.  He 
received  the  A.  M.  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  1872,  and  Ph.D.  from  Union  College 
in  1894.  He  was  successively  principal  at 
Red  Creek,  Clyde,  Ovid  and  Dansville. 
From  1869  ^o  1874  he  had  the  department 
of  science  in  Fredonia  State  Normal  School. 
From  1874  to  1885  he  was  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Middletown.  N.  Y.  While 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  in  making  the  reorganization  of 
primary  methods  of  teaching,  he  introduced 
the  use  of  script  exclusively  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  to  the  very  youngest  pupils. 
From  the  first  day  they  read  script  and 
almost  immediately  they  learned  to  write  it. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  anyone  to  do 
this.  It  was  a  great  success  and  soon  after 
he  commenced  to  advise  the  same  in  his 
institute  work.     In  1885  he  was  appointed 


state  institute  conductor,  in  which  position 
he  still  exerts  that  commanding  influence 
which  has  made  so  many  teachers  indebted 
to  him,  by  his  kind  sympathy,  by  his  stimu- 
lating appeals  for  sound  scholarship  and 
thorough  work,  and  by  his  clear  method  of 
presenting  the  various  topics. 

His  versatile  mind,  conservative,  yet  pro- 
gressive, his  broad,  yet  thorough,  scholar- 
ship, his  quick  perception  of  individual 
character  and  faculty  in  adopting  the 
method  best  suited  to  reach  and  mould  that 
cl«aracter,  have  made  him  exceptionally 
fitted  to  direct  and  give  inspiration  to  others. 
He  has  conducted  institutes  in  twelve  diflfer- 


DR.    HENRY   R.    SANFORD 

ent  states,  in  twenty-one  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, besides  doing  his  full  work  in  New 
York  State. 

Besides  his  work  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  he  has  been  prominent 
in  the  voluntary  associations  and  councils 
of  education.  He  was  president  of  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1875, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Supervision 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
Washington  in  1884,  ten  years  treasurer  of 
State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
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and  Superintendents,  and  was  a  leader  in 
the  organization  of  the  Council  of  City  and 
Village  Superintendents.  He  has  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  literary 
side  of  education,  and  he  is  also  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  "Word  Method  in 
Number,"  of  the  "Limited  Speller"  and 
"Reading  Notes"  which  has  reached,  by  the 
edition  now  in  press,  its  hundredth  thous- 
and. These  details,  however,  important  as 
they  are,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  incessant 
activity  of  a  devoted  life ;  still  less  do  they 
show  the  character  of  Dr.  Sanford  as  it  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  thousands  of  teachers 
and  students,  who  are  glad  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  him.  Long  indeed  is 
the  roll  of    those    who  have    become  dis- 


tinguished in  the  various  professions  be- 
cause they  gave  heed  to  his  "word  fitly 
spoken  in  due  season"  inciting  them  to 
earnest  effort  in  preparing  themselves  by 
broad  and  thorough  culture  for  the  work 
of  life.  He  has  insisted  on  thorough 
scholarship  as  indispensable  to  the  highest 
success  in  teaching,  on  the  personal  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  teacher  as  the 
most  powerful  aid  in  guiding  the  student, 
and  on  personal  attention  to  the  formation 
of  habits  of  thought  in  the  individual  as  the 
great  means  to  the  highest  results*  Thus 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  he  has  given 
to  thousands  "Apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver." 

E.  J.  Peck. 


TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


"The  firefly  only  shines  when  on  the  wing; 
So  is  it  with  the  mind.  When  once  we  rest, 
we  darken." 
"Deep  in  the  man  sits  fast  his  fate 
To  mould  his  fortunes,  mean  or  great." 

— Emerson. 


If  you  would  create  for  yourself  a  future 
make  a  present. — Life, 


The  teacher  who  succeeds  is  a  success, 
whatever  her  training. — American  Primary 
Teacher, 


"It  is  not  life  that  is  to  be  considered  of 
the  highest  importance,  but  to  live  well." — 
Socrates. 


If  your  head  always  directs  your  pupils' 
hands,  his  own  head  will  become  useless. — 
Rousseau. 


"The  best  part  of  our  knowledge  is  that 
which  teaches  us  where  knowledge  leaves 
off  and  ignorance  begins." — O.  W.  Holmes, 


My  life  up  to  the  present  has  been  spent 
as  a  teacher.  I  ask  no  higher  occupation. 
There  is  none  more  rewarding. — Dr,  Ira 
Remsen, 


The  natural  playgrounds  for  children 
are  fields  and  woods,  and  they  profit  most 
when  left  largely  to  their  own  devices.— 
Bishop  Spaulding, 


A  purpose  of  achievement  is  in  itself  an 
achievement,  and  an  expectation  of  failure 
is  a  failure  from  the  start. — Educator- Jour- 
nal. 


Every  individual  in  this  world  influences 
some  one  person,  and  the  greater  we  make 
ourselves  the  greater  we  make  some  one 
else. — Ladies'  Home  Journal, 


If  from  poverty,  vice,  or  any  excuse,  a 
parent  turns  loose  on  society  a  child  un- 
taught, likely  to  become  a  culprit  or  pauper, 
then,  self -protection  demands  the  inter- 
position of  the  state. — Dr,  J,  L.  M,  Curry. 
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To  keep  children  busy,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  being  busy,  or  keeping  out  of  mis- 
chief, is  worse  than  merely  wasting  time; 
it  is  murdering  opportunity.  —  Florida 
School  Exponent. 


One  of  the  best  ways  of  self  improvement 
that  a  teacher  has  is  that  found  in  the  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  visiting  another 
teacher  and  observing  carefully  her  plans 
and  methods  of  work.  No  observant  teacher 
can  do  this  without  being  greatly  helped. — 
Missouri  School  Journal. 


The  educational  journals  should  be  potent 
factors  in  urging  the  claim  of  the  rural 
schools  for  the  best  teachers  the  state  can 
provide.  They  should  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  environment  of  rural  life  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industrious,  frugal,  economi- 
cal and  loyal  Christian  citizenship— School 
News. 


The  great  educational  problem  of  the 
present  day  is  doubtless  the  improvement 
of  schools  and  teachers  and  methods  in  the 
sparsely  settled  districts  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  arousing  of  a  wholesome 
and  intelligent  public  sentiment  in  the 
several  communities  favorable  to  a  full  and 
effective  and  sensible  schooling  for  all  chil- 
dren.— Education. 


Any  movement  towards  the  enrichment 
of  rural  school  life  must  direct  itself  first 
to  the  establishment  of  rural  school  privi- 
leges, opportunities  and  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  the  towns  and  cities — ^the  same 
length  of  school  term,  equal  ability  in  the 
teaching  force,  equal  opportunities  in  super- 
vision, and  appliances  equally  as  good. — 
Supt.  Frank  Jones  in  Education. 


Happy  is  the  teacher  who  keeps  alive 
within  his  own  heart  the  memory  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  childhood,  and  those 


influences  which  were  most  powerful  and 
most  lasting  in  unfolding  his  hopes  and  in 
shaping  his  intellectual  and  moral  life.  The 
testimony  of  many  whose  childhood  is  far 
removed  by  the  weight  of  years  confirms 
the  impression  that  the  teachers  who  have 
most  influenced  their  pupils  are  the  ones  of 
hopeful,  sympathetic  natures. — Educator- 
Journal. 


Nothing  so  awakens  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  as  the  singing  of  our 
national  songs,  and  patriotic  songs  in  the 
schools  will  do  much  to  inspire  a  love  for 
our  country.  Many  instances  are  recorded 
in  history  of  the  wonderful  power  of  music 
in  time  of  war;  when  commands  fell  un- 
heeded, the  battle  hymn  has  inspired  the 
men  with  renewed  courage. — Miss  Zetta 
Stewart  in  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


"A  SPIRIT  goes  out  of  the  man  who  means 
execution,  which  outlives  the  most  untimely 
ending.  All  who  have  meant  good  work 
with  their  whole  hearts,  have  done  good 
work,  although  they  may  die  before  they 
have  time  to  sign  it.  Every  heart  that  has 
beat  strong  and  cheerful  has  left  a  hopeful 
impulse  behind  it  in  the  world,  and  bettered 
the  traditions  of  mankind." — Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 


Have  you  ever  taken  a  little  time  to  find 
out  your  real  purpose  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsible work  of  teaching?  If  you  have 
not,  you  are  rather  a  dangerous  person  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  momentous  interests 
as  those  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  any  community.  You  can  do  no 
better  work  than  that  which  you  aim  to  do, 
and  if  your  aims  are  low  and  sordid  you 
have  no  business  in  the  school-room  as 
teacher. — John  McBurny  in  Ohio  Teacher. 


"The  largest  freedom  compatible  with 
good  order  should  be  encouraged.  They 
(children)  should  be  permitted  to  speak  to 
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each  other  a  word  now  and  then,  to  go 
freely  from  one  duty  to  another,  to  work 
together  in  harmony.  There  is  no  reason 
why  pupils  may  not  be  free  in  this  respect 
and  the  order  of  the  school  not  suffer 
thereby.  It  is  healthful,  and  it  does  much 
to  make  the  school  happy  and  homelike 
rather  than  like  a  penal  institution. — Dr, 
Levi  Seeley. 


Has  the  college  any  duty  towards  this 
development  of  the  domestic  and  social  ele- 
ment in  its  students  ?  Only  indirectly.  The 
college  should  confine  its  direct  efforts  to 
its  avowed  object — ^the  intellectual  training 
of  its  students.  It  ought,  however,  to  teach 
the  proper  relative  values  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  claims.  It  should 
always  look  upon  the  intellectual  training 
as  a  means  to  a  spiritual  end — only  valua- 
ble as  it  ministers  to  a* fuller  service  to  our 
fellow  men. — Laura  D,  Gill  in  Ethical 
Record, 


Most  of  the  children  in  the  schools  work 
or  drudge  for  the  lowest  motives — per 
cents.,  rewards,  promotions,  degrees.  They 
are  systematically  trained  into  selfishness. 
Working  for  per  cents,  and  degrees  means 
generally  short  cuts  to  the  goal — ^a  goal  that 
IS  worthless  in  itself.  Millions  of  children 
are  struggling  for  paltry  rewards  and  mil- 
lions of  men  shortening  the  line  between 
themselves  and  the  money  they  work  for. 
Is  one  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect?  If 
not,  what  relation  do  they  bear  to  each 
other? — Col,  Francis  JV.  Parker. 


The  work  of  teaching  cannot  be  left  in 
the  twentieth  century  where  it  was  most  of 
the  years  of  the  nineteenth.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, for  the  past  fifty  years  the  teacher  ob- 
tained his  place  through  politics;  the  change 
to  be  effected  is  the  putting  of  teachers  in 
office  through  pedagogics.  The  pedagogic 
era  has  arrived.  This  the  State  of  New 
York  has  felt  and  said  by  establishing  nor- 


mal schools.  The  years  are  plainly  ap- 
proaching when  none  but  those  who  are 
pedagogically  prepared  are  to  be  allowed 
to  teach. — Southern  Educational  Journal. 


Let  us  not  forget  in  every  contest  to 
praise  the  boy  in  school  and  the  man  in  busi- 
ness who  try  faithfully,  yet  fail,  of  the  ex- 
pected reward.  Let  us  cheer  and  praise  his 
earnest  effort.  George  Eliot  says  it  re- 
quires little  bravery  to  fight  when  certain 
of  an  easy  victory ;  but  the  highest  courage 
is  shown  when  one  is  sure  of  defeat.  Let 
us  give  praise  and  a  hearty,  cheery,  sympa- 
thetic hand  to  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  is 
willing  to  perform  hard  labor  for  its  own 
reward,  and  not  merely  for  an  accidental 
prize. — D,  Melvin  Long  in  School  Gazette. 


There  are  many  things  that  pupils  should 
learn  that  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  the  regular  school  work.  Some  of  these 
may  be  made  very  profitable  and  interesting 
for  morning  exercises,  viz.:  Short  lessons 
on  manners,  such  as  "politeness  to  elders," 
behavior  in  public  or  on  morals,  as,  "poison- 
ous effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the 
body  and  mind,"  "evils  of  dishonesty,"  etc 
Anecdotes  of  the  struggles  of  great  men 
may  be  told;  choice  selections  from  the 
best  authors  may  be  committed  by  pupils. 
A  lively  song  or  two  should  always  pre- 
cede the  work  of  each  session. — Educator- 
Journal, 


Every  student  has  had  opportunities  not 
granted  to  the  majority;  the  state  has  a 
right  to  expect  more  of  him.  It  asks  not 
only  that  he  should  break  none  of  its  laws, 
but  that  he  should  help  to  make  and  sustain 
wise  laws ;  that  he  should  stand  for  good, 
for  right  living,  right  thinking  and  right 
acting  in  the  community.  It  expects  him  to 
do  that,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  per- 
sonal interests.  If  he  should  not  so  stand, 
his  education  has  been  a  losing  bargain.  •  It 
has    simply    "sharpened     his    claws    and 
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whetted  his  tusks,"  that  he  may  more  easily 
prey  on  his  unenlightened  neighbor. — David 
Starr  Jordan, 


But  much  of  our  so-called  oral  reading 
is  not  reading.  The  children  call  off  the 
words  before  they  have  an  experience  to 
express ;  at  any  rate  before  there  is  a  proper 
impulse  to  express.  Pupils  study  their  chap- 
ter in  history  and  the  teacher  tests  them  in 
the  class  to  discover  how  well  they  have 
experienced  the  thought.  They  study  the 
chapter  on  earthquakes  and  she  tests  their 
knowledge  on  that  point.  Why  should  she 
not  in  tlie  same  way  test  the  class  in  read- 
ing to  see  how  well  they  had  experienced 
the  bit  of  life  embodied  in  the  poem?  It  is 
the  life  experience  we  are  trying  to  secure 
in  each  case,  or  it  should  be. — W.  W.  Black 
in  Intelligence. 


Confiding  in  pupils  is  rarely  a  mistake ; 
even  unworthy  natures  under  its  benign  in- 
fluence expand  and  ripen  into  nobler  forms ; 
to  secure  its  best  results  it  must  be  un- 
feigned and  entirely  sincere.  Happy  is  the 
spirit  of  that  school  where  mutual  con- 
fidence prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  sus- 
picion unfortunately  directed  against  an 
innocent  boy  will  often  cause  him  to  go 
astray,  so  potent  is  the  teacher's  unconscious 
influence  for  good  or  bad.  A  suspicious 
nature  must  not  abide  in  the  school  room 
not  only  simply  because  of  what  it  indicates 
of  the  teacher's  own  character,  but  because 
it  is  disastrous  to  the  soul  life  of  sensitive 
natures. — Progressive  Teacher, 


We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan 
to  perform  surgery  upon  the  bodies  of  our 
children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled 
and  mained  physically  all  their  lives.  Let 
us  take  equal  care  that  we  entrust  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  faculties  to  skilled 
instructors  of  magnanimous  character  that 
the  mentalities  of  our  children  may  not  be 
mutilated,  deformed  and  crippled  to    halt 


and  limp  through  all  the  centuries  of  their 
never-ending  lives.  The  deformed  body 
will  die  and  be  forever  put  out  of  sight 
under  the  ground,  but  a  mind  made  mon- 
strous by  bad  teaching  dies  not,  but  stalks 
forever  among  the  ages,  an  immortal  mock- 
ery of  the  divine  image. — Hon.  Sterling 
Morton  in  Midland  Schools, 


To  the  teacher  who  has  such  slight  love 
for  his  work  that  the  hands  of  the  clock 
always  move  too  slowly  toward  the  hour  of 
dismissal,  when  classroom  and  pupils  are 
left  with  a  sigh  of  relief — ^to  such  a  mere 
hireling  the  work  of  teaching  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant drudgery;  such  a  teacher  never 
rises  above  his  conception  of  his  position. 
If  he  succeeds  in  keeping  his  class  in  good 
order,  in  passing  the  requisite  number  of 
pupils  at  the  official  examination,  and  in  re- 
taining his  position,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  success.  Little  does  it  matter 
to  him  whether  or  not  any  "mental  power 
for  future  acquirement"  has  been  developed 
in  his  pupils. 

To  such  a  teacher  we  would  say  "awake ;" 
when  aspiration  has  been  fully  awakened, 
inspiration  will  be  the  sure  result;  the  de- 
sire for  cultivation  cannot  be  repressed,  and 
education  crowns  all. — Canadian  Teacher, 


Many  school  libraries  are  not  receiving 
the  care  which  ought  to  be  given  them.  The 
books  lie  around  upon  tables  or  benches  in- 
stead of  being  put  in  their  places  on  the 
shelves ;  when  on  the  shelves  they  recline  at 
various  angles  instead  of  being  kept  erect 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  racked  so  that 
the  binding  is  broken  or  weakened;  when 
the  binding  breaks  they  are  allowed  to  go 
unrepaired  until  leaves  are  loosened  and 
lost  and  the  book  is  ruined.  These  things 
ought  not  to  be,  their  educational  effect 
upon  the  public  is  bad.  A  school  ought  to 
inculcate  good  habits  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple. It  should  teach  how  to  use  and  care  for 
books,  and  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  ex- 
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ample  set  by  its  own  practice.  Pupils  carry 
pencils,  pen-holders,  erasers,  all  sorts  of 
things,  in  their  books,  and  thus  quickly  de- 
stroy the  bindings,  unless  taught  to  avoid 
such  practices.  Many  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  or  hold  a  book,  and  by  awkward 
habits  subject  it  to  needless  damage.  In- 
struction upon  such  matters  is  greatly 
needed  by  many,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  work  of  the  school  to  give  such  in- 
struction.— IVisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


We  have  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  tendency,  so  common  in  these  latter 
days,  on  the  part  of  writers  and  speakers 
on  educational  subjects,  to  use  very  large 
words  to  express  very  small  ideas  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  to 
cover  up  the  entire  absence  of  ideas.  A 
large  amount  of  the  pedagogical  literature 
of  the  day  is  absolutely  meaningless  and, 
therefore,  worthless  because  of  this  ten- 
dency. It  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  of  man 
in  the  estimation  of  such  persons  to  invent 
some  new  and  incomprehensible  definition 
of  education  and  then  follow  the  definition 
by  an  equally  incomprehensible  discussion 
of  the  subject.  As  an  example  of  this,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  following  definition 
found  in  one  of  the  more  recent  books  on 
education:  "Education  is  the  evolution  of 
the  ego  in  response  to  environment."  How 
clear  this  makes  the  whole  question !  How 
delightful  even  the  drudgery  of  the  school 
room  becomes  when  one  contemplates  edu- 
cation from  this  standpoint!  Out  of  the 
fullness  of  our  joy  or  the  joy  of  our  fulness 
— we  are  not  certain  which — we  are  led  to 
exclaim  0  temporal  0  mores!  0  thunder! 
— Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


In  order  that  a  man  may  reach  truth,  and 
having  reached  it  make  it  effective,  at  least 
two  qualities  are  necessary.  One  is  what 
we  call  moral  sense,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  true.  The  other 
is  intellectual  clearness,  the  abilitv  to  think, 


and  the  result  which  a  man  accomplishes  is 
in  large  measure  a  function  not  of  one  but 
of  both  of  these  qualities. 

You  have  in  mechanics  a  formula  for  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body.  This 
momentum  depends  both  upon  the  mass  of 
the  body  and  upon  its  velocity,  and  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity. 
The  momentum  of  a  man  in  the  social  order 
in  respect  to  truth  is  represented  by  a  simi- 
lar formula.  His  efficiency  equals  the  moral 
purpose  multiplied  into  the  ability  to  think 
straight. 

The  world's  history  is  full  of  the  ston- 
of  men  who  had  one  of  these  qualities  and 
who  failed  by  lack  of  the  other.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  has  done  the  greater  harm 
— blind  devotion  which  would  not  see,  or 
intelligence  which  saw  but  lacked  purpose 
and  moral  courage.  Each  has  at  one  time 
or  another  filled  the  world  with  crime  and 
suffering. — Henry  S.  Pritchett  in  the  Out- 
look. 


Keep  in  mind  always  that  education  is 
not  knowledge  only,  nor  book-learning  only, 
but  the  right  proportioned  development  of 
all  the  powers — physical,  mental  and  spirit- 
ual. Teach  what  is  outlined  in  the  "course 
of  study,"  but  remember  the  opportunity  is 
yours  in  some  measure  to  teach  on  broader 
lines  as  well.  You  are  disciplining  and 
training  the  children  so  they  can  better  meet 
the  difficulties  that  cross  the  path  of  life  at 
every  step.  Teach  them  how  to  weigh  evi- 
dence even  in  trivial  matters,  and  to  exer- 
cise judgment.  Teach  them  how  to  live 
their  lives  fully :  how  to  be  good  sons  and 
daughters.  Teach  them  to  be  good  citizens , 
explain  to  them  that  just  as  the  state  has  a 
duty  to  every  individual,  so  has  the  indi- 
vidual a  duty  to  the  state,  and  teach  how 
this  duty  can  best  be  fulfilled.  Teach  them 
how  to  meet  the  daily  problems  of  life  with 
calm  judgment;  try  to  develop  symmetrical 
character.  It  is  inspiring  to  any  teacher 
to  realize  that  he  is  helping  such  or  such 
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a  boy  to  curb  his  passions,  to  develop  his 
strength;  and  to  give  him  that  force  of 
character  which  will  make  him  a  free  man, 
and  make  him  happy  in  his  own  life,  and 
happy  in  his  influence  on  the  lives  around 
him.  But  to  do  this  great  work  requires 
deep  faith,  infinite  patience  and  love,  un- 
tiring energy,  and  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility.— Canadian  Teacher. 


The  progress  of  the  race  depends  upon 
the  possibility  of  each  generation  beginning 
where  the  former  left  off.  The  work  of  any 
generation  is  first  to  get  possession  of  the 
attainments  of  the  generation  preceding, 
and  then  to  push  the  frontier  of  knowledge 
and  attainment  still  further  on.  All  the 
early  years  of  life  must  then  be  given  to 
mastering  the  attainments  already  made, 
and  no  work  in  the  world  is  so  important 
as  this.  The  teacher  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  thus  linking  the  generations,  and, 
by  putting  the  new  generation  rapidly  in 
possession  of  what  the  race  has  already 
gained,  of  making  possible  further  progress. 


This  does  not  mean  simply  imparting  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  the  centuries,  but 
still  more  conveying  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
ideals,  the  strenuous  motives  to  right  living 
and  high  thinking,  which  have  been  proven 
in  the  experience  of  the  race  to  be  most 
effective.  The  teacher  is  then  the  channel 
for  conveying  that  which  is  best  from 
generation  to  generation,  supplementing  the 
indispensable  work  of  the  family  in  fitting 
the  youth  for  service  in  the  world  and  for 
progress.  To  me  this  opens  an  entrancing 
vision.  I  see  the  human  race  toiling  like 
the  coral  workers  up  from  the  dark  depths 
of  the  ocean  toward  the  sunlight  and  the 
air,  each  life  building  upon  the  life  below 
it,  and  I  turn  to  my  work  with  new  courage. 
I  must  build  surely,  I  must  labor  diligently, 
that  the  race  may  emerge  the  sooner  into 
the  full  light  of  that  future  day.  O,  teacher ! 
link  your  work  with  this  great  movement 
of  the  age,  with  this  grand  current  of  human 
progress,  and  find  in  the  broader  view,  re- 
lief from  all  sense  of  drudgery. — Alfred  T, 
Perry  in  Ohio  Teacher. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No.  6 

EDWARD  FUTTERER,   SUPERVISOR  OF   MUSIC,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Time.  Teacher  should  beat  the  time  while  pupils 


"It. is  time  that  is  at  once  the  most  desir- 
able, the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  essen- 
tial requisite  in  music." — Mozart 

Rousseau  said  in  the  last  century:  "The 
more  time  is  beaten,  the  less  it  is  kept." 

This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then.  My 
experience  is,  the  more  pupils  beat  the  time 
the  less  they  keep  it,  an  enthustiastic  teacher 
should  make  the  pupil  feel  the  time.  If  the 
mind  of  the  child  has  been  well-trained  to 
perceive  the  accents,  the  beating  of  time  is 
unnecessary.  Let  the  conductor  or  teacher 
beat  the  time  for  the  pupils. 

How  TO  Develop  a  Two-part  Measure. 

The  teacher  should  require  the  pupils  to 
pay  strict  attention  while  she  sings  a  two- 
part  measure  with  a  sound  (or  quarter  note) 
upon  each  beat,  after  which  she  may  say. 
You  may  listen  again  so  that  you  may  tell 
me  which  beat  is  the  loud  and  the  soft  one, 
teacher  singing    a.    ^       ^1 

La,        la. 

P.  Answer  the  first  beat  is  loud  and  the 
second  beat  the  soft. 

T.  You  may  give  me  a  two-part  measure 
with  a  sound  (or  quarter  note)  upon  each 
beat,  using  instead  of  La.  Loud,  soft. 


smg  2:  T      T 

Loud,    soft.    ■ 
T.  You  may  give  me  a  two-part  measure 
with  a  sound  or  quarter  note  upon  the  first 
beat  and  a  rest  upon  the  second. 
P.  Sing 


IJ  I 


Loud,    rest. 

Pupils  should  whisper  the  rest. 
T.  Give  me  a  rest  upon  the  first  beat  and 
a  quarter  note  upon  the  second. 

Rest,     soft. 

T.  Listen  again  while  I  give  you  a  two- 
part  measure  with  one  sound  or  half  note. 


4^    ^ 

La-a. 

T.  Give  me  a  two-part  measure  with  one 
sound  or  half  note.    ^ 
P.  Sing  with  La.  t     ^ 
La-a. 

T.  You  may  sing  the  scale  for  me  in  two- 
four  time,  using  first  Loud,  soft,  then  with 
La. 


I 


w 


^ 


W^^ 


t 


^ 


-t 


^ 


I 


Loud,    soft,       loud,     soft,        loud,    soft,       loud, 
La,        la,  Ifi,        la,  la,         la,  la, 

Select  songs  to  develop  two-part  rhythm. 

Drill  in  Time. 
1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 


soft, 
la. 


I 


E3E3 


f 


?=FE1 


^=i 


W^ 


^m 
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Teacher  should  sing  different  measures 
with  La.,  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  name 
the  measure. 

Division  of  Time. 

T.  I  am  going  to  sing  a  two-part  meas- 
ure with  two  sounds  upon  the  first  beat 
and  two  upon  the  second.     Teacher  singing 


La,     la, 


# 
la, 


J 
la. 


T.  Give  me  a  two-part  measure  with  two 
sounds  upon  each  beat. 

P.  Sing  4^    ^«.._      --__ 

^    0      0      4      0 

La,       la,      la,       la. 

T.  You  may  give  me  two  sounds  upon 
the  first  and  one  upon  the  second  beat. 
P.  Sing  o     =--_^      --r 

La,      la,       la. 


T. 

Give  me 

one  sound 

upon  the  first  and 

two 

upon  the  second  beat. 

P. 

Sing 

%  J 

J      # 

La, 

la,      la. 

T.  Give  me  a  rest  upon  the  first  and  two 
sounds  upon  the  second  beat. 
P.  Sing  O-     > 


r3 


Triplet. 


T.  Listen  again  and  tell  me  the  number 
of  notes  I  sing  upon  the  first  beat,  also  upon 
the  second.    Teacher  sings 


Tn  m 


P.  Three  upon  each* 

T.  This  is  called  a  triplet,  and  is  usually 
marked  with  a  figure  three  as 


T.  Give  me  a  triplet  upon  the  first  beat 
and  two  sounds  upon  the  second. 


P.  Sing 


#     #     # 


n 


T.  Give  me  two  sounds  upon  the  first         t.  Qive  me  a  rest  upon  the  first  and  a 
and  a  rest  upon  the  second  beat  triplet  upon  the  second  beat. 


:-]  I 


p.  Sing 


I  fn 


Test  in  Time. 
Write  this  exercise  upon  the  blackboard  and  test  the  class  by  singing  different 


measures. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 
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Develop  three,  four  and  six  part  measures 
in  the  same  way. 

Modulation. 

(I)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8) 
Keys.  E.     F.    G.    A.    B.    C.    D.    E. 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 


6 
5 
4 
3 


7 
6 

5 

4 

3      2— 8i 

2— 18      7 

7 
6 


5 
4 
3 
2— 18 

7 
6 

6      5 
5      4 


4      3      2— 18 
3      2— 8i      7 

2—^1        7 


7 
6 

5 
4 
3 


6 
5 
4 
3 

2 


2— 18 

I      7 

The  teacher  should  at  first  make  simple 
combinations  by  moving  the  pointer  from 
one  key  to  another,  viz. :  After  singing  up 
and  down  column  one,  move  the  pointer 
very  slowly  from  2  first  line  to  i  second 
line  key  of  F.  Move  pointer  I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 
7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  I.— 18.  7.  81.  2.  3.  4.  7.  81.— 
I.  3.  2.  4.  3.  5.  3.  4.  2.  7.  81. — move  again 
from  2  to  I  third  line  key  of  G.,  point  to 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  I.— 18.  7.  6.  7.  81. 

2.  7.  8. — I.  3.  5.  6.  4.  2.  7.  81. — move  again 


from  2  to  I  fourth  line  key  of  A.,  point  to 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  4.  3.  2.  I.— 18.  7.  6.  5.  5.  6. 
7.  8.— I.  3.  5.  4.  2.  7.  6.  5.  7.  2.  3.  4.  7-  6. 
5.  8. — again  from  2  to  i  fifth  line  key  of  B., 
point  to  I.  2.  3.  4.  3.  4.  2.  I. — 8.  7.  6.  5.  4. 
5.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.— I.  3.  2.  4.  7.  5.  8.— from  2  to 
I  sixth  line  key  of  C,  point  to  i.  2.  3.  2.  3. 

2.  I.— 8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.-^.  6. 
7.  5.  6.  4.  5.  3.  6.  5.  3.  2.  I.— from  2  to  i 
seventh  line  key  of  D.,  i.  2.  18.  7.  6.  5.  4. 

3.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. — from  2  to  i  last  line, 
same  as  first,  key  of  E.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice the  teacher  can  keep  the  pointer  moving 
from  one  key  to  another  with  little  difficulty. 
All  the  above  exercises  can  be  given  by  dic- 
tation, viz. :  Sing  i — 2.  Call  2 — i.  Sing 
I.  2.,  etc. 

Special  Points. 

To  take  any  one  sound  or  tone  greater 
than  a  tone  or  semi-tone  and  think  the  rela- 
tion, as,  Sing  i.  3.  5.  6.  think  6  as  i  sing 
3.     What  is  the  pitch? 

P.  C  sharp. 


PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE  C.   HAILES^  DRAWING  MASTER,    ALBANY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Number  VI. 


MECHANICAL  PERSPECTIVE — (CONTINUED) 

Look  at  the  diagram.  Imagine  yourself 
standing  at  S.  P.  (station  point)  and  look- 
ing toward  C.  V.  (center  of  vision) -r-every- 
thing  below  P.  L.  is  outside  of  the  picture 
on  the  ground  and  consequently  on  that 
plane  all  horizontal  or  plan  dimensions  may 
be  truly  laid  out.  Above  P.  L.  is  the  Pic- 
ture plane  on  which  are  drawn  appearances. 
Everything  to  the  left  of  the  L.  D.  is  to  the 
left  of  the  observer,  and  everything  to  the 
right  of  L.  D.  is  to  the  right  of  the  observer. 

Now,  let  us  place  a  point  A.  on  the 
ground  three  feet  to  the  left  of  the  L.  D. 
and  two  feet  outside  of  the  picture.  The 
diagram  is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  a  quarter 


of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  That  means  that 
every  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  diagram 
represents  a  foot,  so  the  point  A.  will  be 
placed  two  quarters  of  an  inch  below  P.  L. 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of 
L.  D. 

Our  task  is  to  place  a  point  on  the  Picture 
plane  (above  P.  L.)  perspectively  three  feet 
to  the  left  of  L.  D.  and  two  feet  into  the 
picture,  said  point  to  be  apparently  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  first  step  is  to  push  tbe 
point  perpendicularly  to  P.  L.,  which  you 
will  remember  is  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
plane.  This  may  be  done  by  use  of  a  tri- 
angle, square  or  problem.  The  simplest 
way  to  do  it  is  to  lay  oif  on  the  P.  L.  a  dis- 
tance to  the  left  of  the  L.  D.  equal  to  the 
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distance  between  the  point  and  the  L.  D. 
In  this  case  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  repre- 
senting three  feet.    Call  the  projected  point 

B.  Now  draw  a  straight  line  from  B.  to 

C.  V.  This  line  is  the  vanishing  line  for  all 
points  lying  on  the  ground  three  feet  to  the 
left  of  the  L.  D..  In  other  words,  every 
point  in  the  line  B,,  C.  V.  is  perspectively 
three  feet  to  the  left  of  the  observer. 

The  second  step  is  to  obtain  the  perspec- 
tive distance  of  two  feet  into  the  picture. 
Now  I  must  remind  you  of  the  first  great 
principle  in  perspective  drawing,  viz.:  All 
measurements  are  made    on  or  from  the 


filP' 


You  can  imagine  the  line  P.  B.  swung 
round  on  the  point  B.,  apparently  getting 
longer  and  longer  as  it  swings,  until  it  lies 
tight  up  against  the  picture  plane  along  its 
lower  edge  (P.  L.),  when  it  will  reach  from 
B.  to  C. 

If  you  can  understand  the  above  you  will 
see  why  all  measurements  are  made  on  P.  L. 

To  locate  any  other  point  in  the  picture 
we  would  simply  repeat  the  process  already 
explained  under  new  conditions. 

Let  us  locate  the  line  i,  2,  lying  on  the 
ground  to  the  right.  The  end  i,  two  feet 
to  the  right  and  three  feet  from  the  Picture 


P.  L. ;  so  we  will  measure  on  P.  L.  to  the 
left  or  right  of  B.  two  feet  (2  quarters  of  an 
inch).    Let  us  call  this  new  point  C. 

Now  draw  a  straight  line  from  C.  to  the 
D.  P.,  which  will  cause  the  said  line  to  cross 
the  vanishing  line  B.,  C.  V.  In  the  problem 
under  consideration  it  is  best  to  lay  off  the 
point  C.  to  the  right  of  B.,  in  which  case 
we  may  run  our  line  to  D.  P.  i. 

Where  the  line  C.  D.  P.  i  crosses  the  line 
B.  C.  V.  is  the  perspective  point  required. 
Let  us  call  this  point  P. 

Now  the  line  B.  P.  is  not  two  feet  long,  in 
reality,  but  only  perspectively  so. 


plane.  The  end  2,  four  feet  (4')  to  the 
right  and  one  foot  from  the  picture  plane. 

Draw  perpendiculars  from  i  and  2  to  P. 
L.  ^  Call  these  points  3  and  4.  Draw  line 
from  points  3  and  4  to  C.  V.  .  Lay  off  the 
distance  i,  3  and  2,  4  on  P.  L.,  marking  the 
new  points  5  and  6.  Draw  lines  from  points 
5  and  6  to  D.  P.  2,  and  where  they  cross  the 
vanishing  lines  4  C.  V.  and  3  C.  V.,  will 
locate  the  perspective  points  7  and  8.  Draw 
a  line  connecting  7  and  8,  and  we  have  the 
perspective  of  the  line  i,  2. 

The  student  should  make  and  work  out 
a  number  of  problems  until  familiar  with 
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the  method  of  locating  any  point  lying  on 
the  ground;  then  two  points  limiting 
straight  lines;  then  several  points  limiting 
plane  figures. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  method  of  loca- 
ting points  and  lines  off  the  ground. 

Suppose  the  point  2,  a  hole  in  which 
stood  a  post  three  feet  high.  The  top  of  the 
pole  would  be  a  point  three  feet  above  the 
ground  directly  over  the  point  2.  We  would 
first  locate  the  point  2  as  already  explained, 
then  from  the  point  4,  which  is  on  P.  L., 
we  would  draw  a  vertical  line  4,  X  three 
feet  high.  We  would  draw  it  the  true  length 
because  it  is  tight  up  against  the  picture 
plane.  Now  a  line  drawn  from  X  to  C.  V. 
would  be  the  vanishing  line  for  all  points 
three  feet  above  the  ground  and  four  feet 
to  the  right  of  the  line  of  direction.  If  we 
draw  a  vertical  line  from  point  8  to  the 
vanishing  line  X.  C.  V.,  we  will  locate  the 
point  Y,  which  is  the  perspective  top  of 
the  pole.. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  not 
only  located  a  vertical  line  in  perspective, 
but  you  have  also  located  a  vertical  plane 
2,  X,  Y,  8,  whose  true  dimensions  would 
be  3'  X  I'. 

Practice  locating  vertical  lines  of  various 
heights  and  in  various  places.  Then  verti- 
cal planes.  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  loca- 
tion of  planes  to  the  location  of  rectilinear 
forms,  such  as  cubes,  prisms,  plinths  and 
their  modifications. 

To  locate  pyramids,  first  locate  the  base, 
then  locate  the  apex,  after  which  the  rest  is 
simple,  for  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  connect 
the  point  which  represents  the  apex  with 
the  corners  of  the  perspective  square. 

To  locate  such  forms  as  cylinders,  first 
draw  square  prisms  of  similar  dimensions, 
then  draw  the  curve  in  the  perspective  free- 
hand, through  the  points  obtained. 

It  must  be  distinctly  remembered  that 
this  short  article  does  not  elucidate  the 
whole  theory  of  perspective. 


The  author  only  claims  that  a  student  of 
average  intelligence  can,  by  close  study  of 
this  little  lesson,  understand  the  method  of 
locating  a  single  point  anywhere  in  the  pic- 
ture, which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  art. 


ARITHMETIC  LESSONS 

Multiplication  of  Decimals 

sixth  year 

Ida  H.  Latta 

PupiU  are  supposed  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  decimals  as  far  as  multiplica- 
tion of  decimals. 

Multiply  ^  by  3.     Ans.  ^  X  3=  A  • 

Write  -f^  as  a  decimal.    Ans.  .2. 

Under  it  place  the  multiplier  3.   Ans.  .2 

3 

What  was  the  answer  when  we  multiplied 
them  as  common  fractions  ?    Ans.  A. 

How  is  ^  written  as  a  decimal  ?   Ans.  .d 

Then  what  must  we  write  underneath  our 
problem  as  an  answer?    Ans.  .6. 

Do  so.    .2 

.6 
Multiply  -^j^  by  2      Ans.  -^r  X  2  =A- 
Write  T^  as  a  decimal.    Ans.  4, 

4 
Now  place  2  for  a  multiplier.    Ans.  X2 

What  should  the  answer  be?     Ans.  TV- 
Write  this  as  a  decimal.    Ans.  .8. 
Now  write  it  for  the  answer.    Ans.  4 

X2 


.8 


Multiply  yV  by  iV- 
Write  as  decimals. 


Ans.  ^ 
Ans.  .3 

X.4 


What  must  the  answer  be?    Ans.  yA 
Write  it  as  a  decimal.    Ans.  .12. 
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Write  it  as  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
Ans.  .3 
X.4 


3120    whole  number.    The  answer  will 
2496      be  280.80.    But  .45  is  not  a  whole 
number,  but  is  one-hundredth  part 


.12 


Give  a  number  of  problems  like  these,  as : 

ivjf  X  "nriF>  10^  1 0  0  0 • 
Turn  to  first  problem,    .2 

X3 


How  many  decimal  places  in  multipli- 
cand?   Ans.  One. 

How  many  in  multiplier?    Ans.  None. 

How  many  in  product?    Ans.  One. 

Turn  to  second  problem.  Question  in 
same  way. 

Turn  to  third  problem,    .3 
X4 

.12 

How  many  decimal  places  in  multipli- 
cand? Ans.  One.  In  multiplier?  Ans. 
One.    In  product?    Ans.   Two. 

How  many  in  both  multiplier  and  multi- 
plicand? Ans.  Two.  And  how  many  in 
product?    Ans.  Two. 

Continue  this  questioning  through  the 
rest  of  the  problems  chosen. 

Then:  How  many  have  discovered  how 
I  can  tell  how  many  places  to  point  off  in 
the  product?  Ans.  As  many  as  there  are 
decimal  places  in  both  multiplier  and  multi- 
plicand. 

From  which  side  of  product  do  we  point 
off?     Ans.  From  the  right. 

Pupils  can  now  easily  deduce  the  follow- 
ing rule,  which  is  written  on  board: 

To  multiply  decimals,  multiply  as  in 
whole  numbers,  and  from  the  right  of  the 
product,  point  off  as  many  decimal  places, 
as  there  are  decimal  places  in  both  multiplier 
and  multiplicand. 

Second  method: 

6.24        Multiply  a  decimal  by  a  deci- 

X.45    mal. 
. Multiply  as  though  .45  was  a 


280.80  of  the  whole  number  45,  therefore 
the  answer  is  100  times  too  g^eat, 
and  we  must  divide  .it  by  100,  or  move  the 
point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  the  answer 
becomes  2.8080. 


To  Teach   Process  of  Division  of  FkAcnoNS 
BY  Inversion  of  Divisor. 

FIFTH    YEAR— pupil's    AGES,    NINE   AND   TEN    YEARS 

Anna  L.  Reese 

Aim. — To  teach  dividing  a  fraction  by  a 
fraction  by  inversion  of  divisor. 

Preparation. — Before  teaching  this  lesson 
review  the  different  ways  of  expressing  one. 
'=i  i-t,  i=i  i=f  i=i,  etc. 

Presentation. — Put  a  number  of  divisors 
on  the  board  and  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

Q.  ^  is  in  I  how  many  times  ? 

A.  3  times. 

Q.  Since  J^  is  in  i,  3  times  what  part  of 
3  times  is  J^  in  I  ? 

A.  ^  is  in  I,  J4  of  3  times  or  |  times. 

Q.  ^  is  in  I  how  many  times  ? 

A.  -^  is  in  I,  5  times. 

Q.  f  is  in  I  how  many  times  ? 

A.  ^  is  in  I,  J^  of  5  times  which  is  i 
times. 

Q.  How  many  times  is  |  contained  in  i  ? 

A.  ^  is  in  I,  I  times. 

Q.  1^  is  in  I  how  many  times  ? 

A.  I  is  in  I,  I  times. 

When  this  is  thoroughly  understood,  put 
these  examples  on  the  board  and  have  them 
worked  orally. 

^       .  *^*=? 

T.   I  is  m  I  how  many  times  ? 

P.  7  times. 

T.    4  is  in  I  what  part  of  7  times  ? 

P.    yi  of  7  times  or  ^  times. 

T.  Since  4  is  in  i,  |  times,  how  many 

times  is  |  contained  in  ^  ? 

P.  ^  i^  contained  in  i,  f  of  |  times. 


=-? 


?  T-  t  ~ 
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Ask  some  child  to  work  this  example 
without  questioning. 

P.  ys  is  in  I,  3  times.  ^  is  in  i,  ^  of 
3  times  or  | times.  Since  ^  is  in  i,  |  times, 
f  is  in  |,  I  of  J  times,  which  is  ^  times. 

Have  the  children  open  their  arithmetics 
and  work  many  examples  orally.  After  this 
oral  drill  they  are  ready  for  the  following 
written  work : 

|H-i=f  Ans.     i-r-4=H.  Ans. 

When  the  written  work  has  been  done, 
ask  the  children  what  they  did  to  the  divis- 
ors and  deduce  the  following  rule : 

Rule. — See  how  many  times  the  divisor 
is  contained  in  one  and  multiply  the  divi- 
dend by  the  quotient  or  multiply  the  divi- 
dend by  the  divisor  inverted. 


ONE  MOMENT. 

A  FICKLE  moment,  filled  with  wonder  power, 
To  turn  a  life,  a  suffering  brother's  fate. 

Perchance  lies  in  your  hand.    The  precious  hour 
You  do  not  heed  until  it  is  too  late — 

And  all  the  good  you  might  have  done,  not  done, 

One  passing  moment  held  it  all !    Just  one. 

A  fickle  moment,  filled  with  wonder  power 
For  ruin  all  that  lifelong  virtue  wrought. 

Perchance  lies  in  your  hand.    The  fatal  hour 
You  heed,  and  passion  turns  you  all  to  naught 

The  good  you  once  have  done  is  lost — undone! 

One  moment  has  destroyed  it  all!    Just  one. 

—"E.  N."  in  Chicago  Journal. 


The  trials  and  sorrows  of  children  and 
young  people  have  not  always  had  the  recog- 
nition they  deserve  from  parents  and  teach- 
ers. Every  burden  of  life — and  life's  bur- 
dens seem  many — rests  at  its  heaviest  on  a 
child's  nature. — Trumbull. 


TEMPLE    BLOCK,    SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


From  F&tir  Track  Xeus. 


Conrtcvy  George  II.  Daniels- 
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It\  Special  Fields 


TEACHING  THE  FILIPINOS 

LOREN  C.  GUERNSEY^  BALAYAN^  BATANGAS  PROVINCE,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


'T'HE  white  man's  burden"  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  resolved  itself  into  the 
question  of  elevating  the  Filipino  through 
the  means  of  education.  In  America  we 
have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  our  boasted 
school  system  that  we  scarcely  appreciate 
the  difficulties  that  arise  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  establish  a  school  system  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  I  say  establish,  ad- 
visedly, for  the  schools  that  the  Spaniards 
had  here  were  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name. 
Little  else  than  religious  catechisms  and  a 
meagre  outline  of  Spanish  grammar  was 
taught  under  the  Spanish  regime. 

The  pupils  were  permitted  to  study  aloud 
and  bedlam  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools. 
In  fact  Filipino  pupils  have  no  conception 
of  what  real  study  is.  They  are  good  imita- 
tors, but  very  poor  in  original  work  or  in- 
vestigation. It  was  the  Chinese  system,  if 
you  please,  rather  than  that  of  any  up-to- 
date  and  well-worked  out  pedagogical  sys- 
tem. 

The  task  that  we  American  teachers  are 
undertaking  is  the  Herculean  one  of  intro- 
ducing approved  methods  into  schools  that 
never  had  any  genuine  method,  or  of  organ- 
izing absolutely  new  schools,  equipping 
them  so  far  as  may  be,  according  to  modern 
pedagogical  notions,  and  starting  them  out 
on  the  right  lines,  beginning  with  the  funda- 
mentals. 

Although  the  department  of  education 
has  dealt  liberally  with  the  schools  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  iapparatus  and  school 
supplies,  yet  many  times  the  methods  of  the 
American  teachers  simply  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  question  of  devising  the  sim- 
plest appliances  for  carrying  on  school  work. 
In  no  position,  perhaps,  in  America  is  the 
teacher's  ingenuity  taxed  as  it  is  here  in  the 


Philippines.  American  teachers  are  accus- 
tomed to  enter  a  nicely  equipped  school- 
house,  where  they  have  almost  everything 
that  may  be  desired  in  the  way  of  supplies 
and  apparatus.  Here  in  the  Philippines  we 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can  find 
any  school  building  whatsoever.  We  may 
have  some  benches,  picked  up  here  and 
there,  a  few  chairs  and  tables  gleaned  from 
various  sources,  and  we  are  thankful. 

The  Philippine  people  have  not  yet  come 
to  realize  that  each  town  ought  to  pay  its 
own  native  teachers,  supply  and  equip  a 
school  house  and  keep  the  same  in  repair. 
So  this  whole  process  of  education  must 
extend  right  down  through  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  masses. 

Filipinos  are  strongly  imbued  with  the 
old  Spanish  idea  that  procrastination  is  the 
prime  virtue  of  man.  Manana  is  still  the 
watchword  among  these  eastern  people. 
We  Americans  are  obliged  to  go  slow  in 
hustling  the  east,  yet  we  never  shall  have 
thoroughly  done  our  work  until  we  teach 
these  people  that  an  agreement  once  made 
must  be  kept.  At  present,  they  think  noth- 
ing of  breaking  their  word.  Even  the 
native  teachers  seemed  to  consider  them- 
selves under  no  obligation  to  keep  their 
dates.  I  have  had  a  native  Filipino  teacher 
agree  as  fairly  as  man  could  to  come  to  me 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  for  a  certain 
purpose.  Then  he  would  not  come  at  all  at 
the  hour  mentioned,  neither  would  he  offer 
an  apology  for  not  coming.  In  fact,  he 
never  alluded  to  the  matter  thereafter. 
Furthermore  these  native  teachers  in  Bala- 
yan  began  to  practice  coming  five  or  ten 
minutes  late  to  school,  as  though  it  made 
no  difference  whether  a  teacher  was  on  time 
or  not. 
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All  of  these  things  must  be  met  diplo- 
matically by  the  American  teacher  upon 
whom  it  devolves  to  set  the  whole  school 
aright.  The  Maestro-Americano  must  not 
only  teach  his  own  classes,  but  he  must  see 
that  the  other  teachers  do  their  work  prop- 
erly. 

The  American  teacher  must  teach  the 
native  teachers  English  and  teach  it  to  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  teach 
their  pupils  English,  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,,  etc.,  and  these  in  Eng- 
lish, too,  mind  you. 

In  fact,  the  American  teacher  is  required 
to  conduct  a  teacher's  training  class  for  the 
benefit  of  the  native  teachers.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  most  important  work  we  teachers 
are  doing. 

All  of  our  instruction  is  to  be  in  English 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  to  teach 
methods  of  teaching  (in  the  English  lan- 
guage) to  people  who  do  not  by  any  means 
always  understand  what  we  say. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  task  Is 
a  difficult  one,  the  writer  has  had  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  efforts  rewarded 
with  much  success.  The  pupils  are  earnest 
and  are  eager  to  learn  English.  Many  of 
them  already  understand  much.  They  turn 
out  three  times  a  week  to  a  "night  school," 
in  a  class  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  simply  for 
practice  in  English.  Their  enthusiasm  has 
not  yet  begun  to  lull  in  the  least.  These 
people  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  English 
is  going  to  be  the  leading  language  in  these 
islands  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  American  teacher  to  be  a  success 
here  must  have  tact,  ingenuity,  diplomacy, 
a  large  amount  of  patience,  ability  as  an 
organizer,  as  a  disciplinarian  and  social 
leader.  Many  are  the  "fiestas"  that  are 
celebrated,  and  the  teacher  must  be  ready 
and  willing  to  do  his  part  towards  encourag- 
ing the  festivities.  He  must  be  ready  to 
recognize  the  priest  as  a  brother  worker 
and  always  extend  to  him  the  most  cordial 
greeting. 


THE  WEAK  LINK 

EDITOR   S.   Y.  Gn.LAN   IN   WESTERN  TEACHER 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  com- 
petent intermediate  and  grammar  grade 
teachers.  The  call  is  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  northwest,  and  the  desired  quali- 
fications include  methods  of  instruction  as 
well  as  power  to  discipline.  While  normal 
or  college  graduates  often  are  given  the  pre- 
ference, there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  arbi- 
trary rules  as  to  education,  experience,  and 
even  certification,  and  we  notice  a  willing- 
ness to  look  at  the  record  of  the  teacher,  to 
consider  personality  and  power,  as  well  as 
papers,  and  to  overlook  trifles  if  only  a 
teacher  can  be  found  who  *can  instruct  and 
govern.  Such  services  can  be  secured  only 
by  paying  a  fair  salary. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  superintendent 
who  has  just  finished  his  first  term  in  charge 
of  the  schools  of  a  good  city,  thus  freed  his 
mind  to  a  group  of  friends  in  a  hotel  lobby 
during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association :  "I  have  been  giving 
my  entire  attention  to  the  grades.  They  are 
badly  run  down.  Our  board  has  been 
willing  to  pay  good  salaries  in  the  primary 
rooms  and  the  high  school  and  have  em- 
ployed good  teachers  there,  but  they  have 
had  an  idea  that  any  one  holding  a  certifi- 
cate can  teach  in  the  intermediate  or  gram- 
mar grades."  His  experience  is  not  ex- 
ceptional. There  are  many  cities  where 
fifty  dollars  is  paid  to  primary  teachers  and 
sixty  in  the  high  school,  but  where  almost 
any  girl  is  given  a  place  in  from  fifth  to 
eighth  grade  if  she  will  teach  for  thirty-five 
or  forty  dollars  a  month.  The  one  who  will 
take  the  lowest  figure  gets  the  place,  with- 
out regard  to  qualification. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  system  been 
practiced,  that  few  teachers  specialize  in 
grade  work.  They  look  to  the  other  rooms, 
where  salaries  are  better,  and  the  chance  for 
advancement  greater.  If  they  have  not  the 
education  necessary  for  high  school  work, 
they  take  special  primary  training.  If  Ihcy 
prefer  work  among  older  boys  and  girls. 
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they  take  upper  g^ade  work  only  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  high  school,  and  make  the 
change  as  soon  as  possible.  The  result  is 
that  superintendents  and  boards  that  desire 
first-class,  experienced  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  teachers,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  often  search  in  vain.  "I  am  swamped 
with  applications  for  high  school  and 
primary  work,"  remarked  a  city  superin- 
tendent the  other  day;  "but  where  can  1 
find  good  eighth  grade  teachers?"  And 
no  one  answered  him. 

For  this  condition  of  affairs,  educational 
men  and  women  are  in  part  to  blame.  It  is 
time  for  careful  thought  and  plain  talk. 
We  have  over  emphasized  the  relative  value 
of  the  high  school  and  the  primary  room,  as 
compared  with  the  intervening  gjad*^s.  In 
our  zeal  for  a  good  start  and  a  fin^  ending, 
we  have  been  lax  with  reference  to  these 
important  years  of  the  child's  life.  If  there 
is  any  one  place  more  than  another  where 
a  boy  or  girl  needs  careful  handling,  proper 
training,  and  intelligent  governing,  it  is  in 
the  grammar  room.  There  should  be  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  future  study  and  there  are  formed  habits 
of  thought  and  action  which  will  last 
through  life.  Not  every  girl,  no  matter 
what  her  certificate,  is  fit  to  teach  in  these 
grades,  and  when  she  is,  she  can  be  engaged 
and  retained  only  at  a  fair  salary. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  primary  rooms 
or  high  schools.  They  are  dealt  with  none 
too  generously.  What  we  ask  is  equal  at- 
tention to  all.  But  if  it  is  a  question  of 
cutting  down  the  average  high  school 
course,  or  having  weak  grammar  grades, 
we  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  former. 

A  rope  cannot  be  strengthened  by  making 
it  thicker  at  both  ends.  When  the  strain 
comes  it  parts  in  the  middle.  A  solid  base- 
ment and  a  strong  roof  do  not  make  a  sub- 
stantial house.  When  the  storm  comes  the 
walls  crumble.  Special  training  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary,  with  the  finest  high 
school  finish  in  the  land,  alone,  will  not  give 


a  well  rounded  education.  When  the  boy 
leaves  school  to  take  his  place  in  the  world, 
he  shows  his  weakness  in  the  common 
branches.  And  that  is  where  our  public 
school  system  is  criticised  most  frequently, 
and  we  fear  most  justly,  by  practical  men. 


In  this  country  we  rightly  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  system  of  widespread  popular  edu- 
cation. We  most  emphatically  do  right  to 
pride  ourselves  upon  it.  It  is  not  merely  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  us;  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  our  power  of  self-government.  But 
it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  We  must  culti- 
vate the  mind ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  culti- 
vate only  the  mind.  With  education  of  the 
mind  must  go  the  spiritual  teaching  which 
will  make  us  turn  the  trained  intellect  to 
good  account.  A  man  whose  intellect  has 
been  educated  while  at  the  same  time  his 
moral  education  has  been  neglected,  is  only 
the  more  dangerous  to  the  community  be- 
cause of  the  exceptional  additional  power 
which  he  has  acquired.  Surely  what  I  am 
saying  needs  no  proof,  sure  the  mere  state- 
ment of  it  is  enough,  that  education  must  be 
education  of  the  heart  and  conscience  no  less 
than  to  the  mind.  It  is  an  admirable  thing, 
3L  most  necessary  thing,  to  have  a  sound 
body.  It  is  an  even  better  thing  to  have  a 
sound  mind.  But  infinitely  better  than 
either  is  it  to  have  that  for  the  lack  of  which 
neither  sound  mind  nor  body  can  atone, 
character.  Character  is  in  the  long  run  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  life  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  alike. — President  Roosevelt, 


It  is  not  the  boy  who  is  surrounded  with 
great  laboratories  and  elaborate  apparatus, 
but  some  Michael  Faraday  who,  in  the  attic 
of  an  apothecary  shop,  experiments  with  a 
can  of  water  and  an  old  syringe,  who  be- 
comes eminent. — Success, 


"They  never  are  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts." — Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 
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The  Kennedy  plan  may  be  applied  to 
pupils  in  the  way  of  individual  encourage- 
ment. Give  the  dull  child  credit  for,  not 
only  what  he  does,  but  what  he  tries  to  do. 


There  seems  to  be  a  fresh  awakening 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  South — ^and 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  fixed  upon 
that  section.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  number  of  well-edited  school  publica- 
tions is  also  increasing  in  that  part  of  the 

field. 

*    *    * 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  better 
source  of  help  and  inspiration  for  the 
teacher  than  to  meet  other  teachers,  espec- 
ially those  doing  the  same  grade  of  work, 
in  informal  meetings.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  the  formation  of  so  many  Principal's 
Councils,  etc.,  in  all  portions  of  the  state. 

«    «    ♦ 

The  question  of  teaching  Nature  Study 
in  rural  communities  largely  resolves  itself 
into  calling  the  attention  of  the  girls  and 
boys  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature  that  they 
already  have — to  make  them  know  the 
things  that  they  have  learned  by  general 
observation.  The  country  child  is  likely  to 
fail  in  the  important  art  of  observing  care- 
fully the  many  things  in  Nature  that  are 
his  to  study. 


who  have  made  Bloomington,  111.,  a  bright 
spot  on  the  educational  map. 


Before  the  Exiucational  Press  Associa- 
tion, at  its  Chicago  meeting,  Editor  S.  Y. 
Gillan,  of  the  Western  Teacher,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  an 
educational  magazine  depends  upon  the 
force  and  vigor — the  individuality,  if  you 
please,  of  the  editor.  He  thus  unconsciously 
paid  himself  a  fine  compliment,  and  ex- 
plained the  success  of  his  own  publication. 
He  might  have  applied  the  same  principle 
to  the  teacher ;  for  the  personal  factor  is 
the  one  that  counts  after  all,  in  teaching  as 
well  as  in  preaching  to  teachers. 


It  is  a  practice  most  absurd,  we  care  not 
where  it  may  be  used,  to  require  pupils  to 
write  essays  upon  subjects  concerning  which 
they  have  little  knowledge.  The  cheapest 
way  a  teacher  can  make  a  plagiarist  of  a 
pupil  is  to  send  him  to  the  encyclopedia  to 
look  up  data  for  an  essay  upon  a  subject 
concerning  which  he  has  had  no  previous 
information.  There  are  many  things  about 
which  any  child  can  write  understandingly, 
if  the  teacher  takes  the  pains  to  inquire  what 
they  are.  Then  why  demoralize  his  thought, 
destroy  his  originality  and  make  a  thief  of 
him? 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Western 
Teacher  Editor  Gillan  points  out  that  Tom 
McBeath,  of  the  Florida  School  Exponent, 
whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  com- 
mending ofttimes,  "is  making  the  bright- 
est, keenest  and  most  readable  paper  to 
be  found  anywhere  south  of  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Bloomington,  111.,  to  Albany, 
N.  Y."  We  certainly  appreciate  being  thus 
pointed  out  and  classed  with  those  educators 


We  have  been  interested  in  noticing  how 
many  of  our  exchanges  are  discussing  edi- 
torially, or  contain  articles,  of  late,  concern- 
ing the  important  matter  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  rural  schools.  Are  we  just 
beginning  to  find  out  how  great  is  the  in- 
fluence of  rural  schools  upon  our  national 
life?  Let  the  good  w6rk  go  on  until  these 
schools  shall  be  provided  with  specially 
trained    teachers,    and    those    having   that 
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strength  of  individuality  and  love  for 
humanity  that  inspires  girls  and  boys  to  be- 
come true  women  and  men.  Let  not  the 
agitation  of  this  question  cease  until  every 
girl  and  boy  in  this  country  has  the  chance 
offered  to  secure  free  schooling. 

«    ♦    « 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  thfe  teacher  some- 
times,, when  perplexed  with  the  duties  of 
the  schoolroom — in  those  times  of  especial 
discouragement,  when  she  feels  that  she  is 
not  getting  the  grasp  that  she  ought  upon 
the  lives  of  her  pupils — to  sit  down  and  re- 
call her  own  experiences  with  some  teacher 
whom  she  feels  influenced  her  most.  There 
are  few  of  us  who  have  not  had  some  special 
teacher,  or  teachers,  who  left  the  mark  of 
their  method  of  instruction,  the  influence  of 
their  training  upon  our  lives.  In  the  light 
of  our  own  experiences  we  may  discover  the 
secret  of  their  success  with  us,  and  use  it 
profltably  in  dealing  with  those  in  our 
charge. 

*  «    ♦ 

Our  attention  has  been  called  of  late  to 
several  deaths  and  resignations  of  teachers 
caused  by  overwork.  In  the  notices  of  the 
same,  given  in  local  papers,  attention  has 
been  called  to  their  valuable  services  to  the 
community,  as  teachers  in  Sunday  schools, 
chairmen  of  study  committees  of  local  liter- 
ary societies,  presidents  of  lecture  com- 
mittees and  members  of  local  Granges.  It 
is  entirely  honorable,  we  suppose,  but  not 
always  wise,  to  die  in  a  noble  cause.  In 
many  communities  nearly  as  much  work  can 
be  accomplished  outside  of  the  school  build- 
ing as  within.  But  no  teacher  can  accom- 
plish good  results  in  the  schoolroom  who 
impoverishes  her  powers  doing  too  much 

outside  work,  as  is  often  the  case. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

An  article  in  the  March  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Education  entitled  "Influences  in  the 
Evolution  of  True  Americans,"  by  Super- 
intendent Henry  P.  Emerson,  of  Buff^alo, 


has  attracted  wide  attention.  A  western 
patron,  president  of  one  of  the  largest  book 
houses  in  the  country,  says  of  it :  "The  first 
article  in  your  March  number,  by  Superin- 
tendent Emerson,  is  admirable.  He  hits  the 
nail  right  on  the  head,  and  especially  in  his 
discussion  of  self-activity  and  self-control 
as  elements  in  the  formation  of  right  char- 
acter. There  are  too  many  things  in  the 
article,  however,  to  particularize  all  of  the 
good  ones."  This  is  but  one  of  several 
commendatory  notices  upon  this  article  re- 
ceived by  us. 

«    «    * 

One  of  the  great  educational  problems — 
if  not  the  greatest — is  to  get  into  the  schools 
and  keep  them  there  those  pupils  who  are 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  requirements  of  the 
compulsory  education  laws.  Many  girls 
and  boys,  as  well  as  parents,  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  an  education.  Upon  slight 
pretences  the  child  is  kept  out  of  school  and 
gets  away  from  its  influences.  In  rural 
communities  and  smaller  villages  this  prob- 
lem may  be  partially  solved  by  the  teacher 
visiting  the  homes  and  getting  in  touch  with 
the  lives  of  their  occupants.  It  is  often  a 
pleasant  diversion  from  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom  to  make  calls  upon  parents, 
after  the  session  of  the  day,  to  interest  them 
in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Surely 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  this 
means  than  by  keeping  pupils  after  school, 
whatever  may  be  their  offense. 

^*    ♦    * 

The  following  is  contained  in  an  account 
of  the  work  of  Miss  Jane  Nye,  a  teacher  in 
the  Buffalo  Truant  School,  recently  appear- 
ing in  the  Buffalo  Express: 

"When  Miss  Nye  was  teaching  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  boys  in  her  class  was  a 
misshapen  little  negro.  He  was  very  dis- 
consolate when  it  came  time  for  him  to  pass 
on  to  a  higher  grade.  The  superintendent 
assured  him  that  he  would  find  other 
teachers  he  would  like  as  well  as  he  did 
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Miss  Nye,  but  he  refused  to  believe  it  jind 
sobbed  out  his  sorrow  in  her  sympathizing 
ear. 

"  TU  never  find  anybody  I  like  half  so 
well  as  you/  he  announced,  'because  you  are 
just  like  our  folks.'  *' 

We  are  constrained  to  remark  that  there 
is  need  of  many,  many  Miss  Nyes  in 
the  teaching  force  of  this  country.  The 
teacher  who  can  adapt  herself  to  the  lives 
and  conditions  of  her  pupils,  however  varied 
may  be  their  characters  and  manners  of 
living,  will  best  bring  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  true  citizenship — the  aim  of  public  school 
work.  May  her  kind  multiply  until  the 
spirit  she  shows  absorbs  the  whole  teaching 
force. 

*  *       4e 

"How  little  intelligent  interest  the  daily 
papers  take  in  educational  affairs  has  been 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  almost  utter 
indifference  with  which  the  news  of  Colonel 
Parker's  death  was  received.  Outside  of 
Chicago  and  vicinity  the  papers  either  failed 
to  mention  the  passing  away  of  the  heroic 
champion  of  free  and  joyous  development 
of  children,  or  they  gave  but  scanty  and 
inaccurate  notice.  In  New  York  city  only 
one  of  the  prominent  dailies  devoted  more 
than  a  few  bare  lines  to  the  event.  Two 
papers  which  lay  claim  to  consideration  as 
special  friends  of  the  schools  did  not  record 
the  death  at  all." — School  Journal. 

This  is  quite  on  par  with  the  interest 
shown  the  school  by  the  average  community. 
Possibly  one  in  fifty  patrons  of  a  public 
school  visits  the  same  regularly  and  has  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  work  being 
done  for  his  girl  or  boy.  It  is  flattering  to 
the  teacher  that  the  general  public  without 
question  has  delegated  to  him  the  work  of 
moulding  the  character  of  the  coming 
generation  and  making  worthy  citizens  of 

its  girls  and  boys.    ' 

*  *    * 

Since  the  message  of  Governor  Odell  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 


was  issued,  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  are  being  educated  in 
normal  schools  at  the  state's  expense  who 
have  failed  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
there  has  been  considerable  agitation  of  the 
matter.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  newspapers, 
that  the  normal  schools  are  not  fulfilling 
their  proper  functions,  and  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  control  the  work  being 
done  by  them,  to  make  it  as  nearly  profes- 
sional as  possible. 

If  we  interpret  the  Governor's  message 
correctly,  he  meant  to  call  attention  merely 
to  the  present  practice  of  maintaining  aca- 
demic departments  in  normal  schools  for 
local  students,  who  are  educated  at  the  state's 
expense  without  any  idea  of  teaching.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  also  had  in  mind  the 
practice  followed  by  some  non-resident  stu- 
dents, who  follow  courses,  and  when  grad- 
uating from  the  same  enter  other  lines  of 
work ;  or  possibly  his  recommendations  on 
this  point  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  normal  school  should  confine  its  work 
to  pure  professional  training  alone,  and  not 
attempt  to  give  instruction  in  academic 
subjects. 

The  Governor  is  wise  in  calling  attention 
to  any  abuse  of  the  state's  intention  to  make 
of  its  normal  schools  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  those  intending  to  teach,  and 
recommending  that  proper  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  functions  of  such  institutions 
from  being  improperly  diverted.  We  are 
not  inclined,  however,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
question  nearly  so  serious  as  do  many  of 
the  newspapers. 

That  the  normal  school  may  do  its  work 
properly  and  serve  the  interests  of  the  state 
to  the  greatest  degree  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  it  must  have  in  connection  with  it 
a  training  department,  where  prospective 
teachers  can  enter  upon  the  work  of  actual 
teaching,  under  the  direction  of  capable 
critics.  To  this  end  it  must  necessarily 
recruit  pupils  of  all. grades  from  the  chil- 
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dren  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 
If  the  community  gives  its  pupils  to  this 
work,  it  cannot,  especially  in  small  places, 
also  maintain  a  high  school.  Then,  too, 
many  of  these  places  have  given  large  sums 
for  the  erection  of  the  normal  school,  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  the  state  should  allow 
local  students  the  right  to  attend  such  school 
without  payment  of  tuition. 

We  do  not  believe,  although  we  are  speak- 
ing from  general  observation  and  acquaint- 
ance with  normal  schools,  and  not  from  fig- 
ures, that  the  number  of  non-resident  pupils 
who  do  not  teach  the  reasonable  length  of 
time  prescribed  by  the  state  will  exceed  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  number  who  enter 
these  institutions  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  they  can  be  educated  in  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  without  fulfilling  the 
obligations  prescribed,  number  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  enrolled.  Of  those,  who 
do  not  teach,  some  find,  happily,  before  leav- 
ing the  normal  school  that  their  Creator 
did  not  intend  them  for  teachers ;  and  they 
have  the  good  sense  to  relieve  the  state  of 
the  blunder  that  would  result  from  their 
attempting  to  do  work  of  such  vital  import- 
ance. They  are  the  square  pegs  that  will 
not  fit  the  round  hole.  Lack  of  health,  fail- 
ure to  find  places  to  teach  until  they  have 
entered  other  employments,  etc.,  deter 
others  from  becoming  teachers. 

When  it  is  known  how  large  a  percentage 
of  those  who  enter  normal  schools  is  from 
rural  sections,  where  they  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  high  school 
education  that  the  normal  school  critics 
would  make  necessary  for  entrance  to  these 
institutions,  the  enormity  of  the  state's 
offense  in  their  behalf  seems  not  too  great. 
When  the  state  provides  a  free  high 
school  education  for  all-comers,  then  the 
function  of  the  normal  school  may  possibly 
be  to  do  professional  training  alone. 

Again,  the  training  given  in  high  school 
subjects    in  the    normal  school  is  entirely 


different  from  that  given  in  the  high  school. 
The  instructor  realizes  that  he  is  training 
pupils  who  expect  in  return  to  teach.  The 
methods  employed  are  to  this  end.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  methods  of  instructors  in 
academic  branches  are  being  followed  by 
the  graduates  of  normal  schools  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  regular  method  teachers. 
We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  an 
article  in  this  issue,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cheney,  the  scholarly  principal 
of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  touching 
upon  this  point  in  language  plain  and  con- 
vincing. 

We  are  much  more  disturbed  by  fears 
that  the  state  will  neglect  that  other  impor- 
tant matter — to  give  every  girl  and  boy  a 
chance  to  secure  a  free  high  school  educa- 
tion— ^than  vfe  are  because  the  state  is  pay- 
ing tuition  of  a  few  who  fail  to  meet  its 
obligations. 


GREAT  TRUTHS 

Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of  man  ; 

Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  ere  through  true  heart 
ran 

With  lofty  message  ran  for  thee  and  me. 

For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began, 
Hath'  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 

That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's  span 
Must  goad  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free. 

Slave  is  no  word  of  deathless  lineage  sprung — 
Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died, 

Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung. 
And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  martyr  fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  nmg 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


"Not  they  who  soar,  but  they  who  plod 
Their  rugged  way,  uphelp,  to  God 
Are  heroes;  they  who  higher  fare, 
And  flying,  fan  the  upper  air, 
Miss  all  the  toil  that  hugs  the  sod. 

'Tis  they  whose  backs  have  felt  the  rod, 
Whose  feet  have  pressed  the  path  unshod, 
May  smile  upon  defeated  care. 
Not  they  who  soar." 

— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
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General  School   News 


The  Milwaukee  schools  will  retain  the  Ro- 
man pronounciation  of  Latin. 

Harvard  has  decided  to  abandon  its  course 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

Women  constitute  27-.4  per  cent,  of  all  col- 
lege students. 

San  Francisco  will  hereafter  require  appli- 
cants for  teaching  positions  to  pass  a  physical 
examination. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Dr.  John  Dewey  will 
be  oflFered  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker. 

.Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  George  P.  Hambrecht, 
superintendent,  has  a  fine  new  high  school 
building. 

Charles  G.  Sower,  of  the  firm  of  Christo- 
pher Sower  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  school- 
book  publishers,  died  recently  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty  years. 

The  Ohio  Teacher  has  purebred  the  sub- 
scription list  and  good-will  of  *  the  Teachers' 
Advance,  which  will  add  very  materially  to 
its  circulation. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Jiidd,  head  of  the  department 
of  pedagogy  and  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  head  of  the  department  of 
psychology  at  Yale. 

Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  has  recom- 
mended that  tenure  of  office  of  teachers  in  that 
city  be  permanent,  unless  there  is  specihc 
charge  brought  against  a  teacher. 

Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Prof.  M. 
V.  O'Shea  were  among  those  on  the  program 
of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers*  Association 
at  its  recent  meeting. 

The  Southeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation met  at  Washington.  Among  those  on 
the  program  were  Superintendent  Greenwood, 
of  Kansas  City;  Professor  Vincent,  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  Kiehle,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Chautaqua  As- 
sembly will  be  moved  from  Cleveland,  O.,  to 
Chautaqua,  N.  Y.  Among  the  offices  to  be 
moved  will  be  that  of  Frank  Chapin  Bray, 
editor  of  The  Chautauquan. 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  board  of  educa- 
tion in  reducing  the  number  of  the  district 
superintendents  in  that  city  from  fourteen  to 
six,  has  aroused  considerable  discussion 
throughout  the  country. 

The  School  Journal,  New  York  City,  will 
issue  a  special  memorial  number  as  a  tribute 
to  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  The  publish- 
ers also  expect  to  bring  out  a  special  me- 
morial edition  of  his  "Talks  on  Teaching." 

James  H.  Fairchud,  for  thirty-three  years 
president  of  Oberlin  College,  died  at  Oberlin, 


Ohio.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  was 
connected  with  Oberlin  College  for  sixty-eight 
years. 

William  W.  Birdsall,  for  four  years  president 
of  Swarthraore  College,  has  resig^ned.  Mr. 
Birdsall  became  president  of  Swarthmorc  in 
1898,  succeeding  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  pedagogics  at 
Cornell. 

State  School  Commissioner  G.  R.  Glenn,  of 
Georgia,  has  announced  himself  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  Considering  the  service  that 
he  is  doing  for  the  schools  of  his  State,  and 
the  entire  South,  he  certainly  should  be  con- 
tinued in  office. 

Prof.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  now  head  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Columbia  University,  vacant  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
to  the  presidency. 

Daniel  Jones,  a  district  school  teacher  of 
Lancaster,  Mo.,  has  issued  a  challenge  to  any 
one,  or  any  group  of  persons,  to  spell  against 
him  for  the  championship  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he  was 
taught  to  spell  so  well. 

A  Summer  School  for  the  South  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  A  good  corps  of  instructors,  with  a 
course  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
teachers,  ought  to  attract  a  large  number  of 
teachers. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  has  given  $250,000  to 
be  applied  in  the  erection,  equipment  and  en- 
dowment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  This 
gift  completes  the  $4,950,000  necessary  for  this 
purpose  and  makes  available  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan's proposed  gift  of  three  buildings  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000.  and  J.  D.  Rockefeller's  con- 
ditional gift  of  $1,000,000. 

We  failed  to  call  attention  in  our  last  issue 
to  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Regent  0.  H. 
Warren,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  one  selected  by  the  legislature  is 
William  Nottingham,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Syracuse.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  has  taken  considerable  interest  in 
educational  matters. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  regis- 
trar of  Columbia  University,  the  number  ot 
students  and  faculty  enrolled  in  different  edu- 
cational institutions  is  as  follows:  Harvard 
first,  with  5.576  students;  Columbia  second, 
with  A.a.22;  the  University  of  Michigan  third, 
with  3,816;  Chicago  University  fourth,  with 
3,727;  the  University  of  California  fifth,  with 
3,540;  the  Universitv  of  Minnesota  sixth,  with 
3,536;  Cornell  seventh,  with  3,216;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  eighth,  with  2,812;  Yale 
ninth,  with  2,680,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania tenth,  with  2,520. 
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The  school  board  of  Milwaukee  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  expense  to  the  city  of  each  high 
school  pupil  and  comparing  the  same  with  that 
of  other  cities.  In  Philadelphia  the  cost  was 
$64.09;  in  Rochester,  $32.70.  In  the  former 
city  the  cost  was  the  greatest,  in  the  latter  the 
least,  while  Milwaukee  is  about  half  way  be> 
tween,  the  expense  per  pupil  being  $50.15.  The 
differences  are  largely  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 
In  Philadelphia  principals  were  paid  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year,  teachers  in  the  boys' 
schools  from  $800  to  $2,500,  in  the  girls'  schools 
from  $800  to  $1,600.  In  St.  Louis  the  maxi- 
mum for  principals  is  $3,000,  assistant  prin- 
cipals $2,200,  and  for  assistants  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000. 

At  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  In^jtitute, 
next  July,  the  following  course  in  pedagogy 
will  be  given:  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  give  a 
course  of  five  lectures  on  "The  Psychology  of 
Education;"  Hon. William  N.  Hailmann,  Ph.D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for- 
merly U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
will  give  five  more,  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Home, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College,  will  complete 
the  course  with  ten  more.  This  will  make  a 
full  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  given  in  the  morning,  from  8:30 
to  9:15,  during  the  entire  methods  period  of 
four  weeks.  These  lectures  will  be  free  to  any 
one  having  a  course  ticket  in  any  department. 
For  circulars,  apply  to  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union  holds 
its  ninth  annual  convention  in  Boston,  April  23d, 
24th  and  25th.  This  union  is  the  largest  kinder- 
garten organization  in  the  world,  and  com- 
prises over  seventy  kindergarten  associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Its  total  membership  is  over  7,000.  More  than 
1,500  delegates  and  visitors  are  expected  at  the 
convention.  Notable  among  the  men  who  will 
speak  are  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Har- 
vard University;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Prof.  Paul  H.  -Hanus  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes, 
and  School  Superintendents  E.  P.  Seaver  and 
T.  M.  Balliet.  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Mrs.  Fanny 
B.  Ames,  Boston;  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams, 
Philadelphia;  Miss  Bertha  Payne,  Chicago; 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston,  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Stannard,  Boston,  will  give  addresses  or  con- 
duct conferences;  and  other  leaders  in  kinder- 
garten work  will  take  part  in  the  discussions 
which  form  an  important  feature  of  these 
meetings. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
among  its  students  a  large  number  of  Cuban 
girls,  who  are  being  taught  American  methods 
of  teaching  at  the  expense  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. In  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook, 
Miss  Lillian  W.  Betts,  one  of  the  editors,  has 
an  interesting  article  regarding  these  students 
and  their  life  at  New  Paltz,  as  well  as  the  work 
being  done  by  them.  She  says  in  part:  "The 
principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Mr.  Myron  T. 
Scudder,.  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  resourceful. 


progressive  and  original,  takes  especial  inter- 
est in  the  Cuban  students.  When  the  propo- 
sition to  bring  these  young  women  to  this 
country  was  made,  Mr.  Scudder  accepted  the 
responsibility  with  enthusiasm.  The  problem 
faced  was  a  most  serious  one.  It  was  not 
simply  that  of  placing  foreign  students  in  a 
curriculum  devised  for  a  certain  end,  but  there 
must  also  be  an  adaptation  to  a  course  that  in 
one  year  would  justify  its  maintenance  to  the 
State  authorities  and  the  government  of  Cuba, 
as  well  as  be  suited  to  a  most  unusual  body  of 
students;  it  was,  in  addition,  to  eyolve  a  sys- 
tem of  work  that  would  require  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Normal  School  to  accomplish 
the  most  in  the  least  space  of  time.  All  this 
must  be  done  with  the  greatest  economy  in  the 
use  of  the  faculty,  so  that  the  work  of  the  reg- 
ular students  should  not  be  retarded  or  inter- 
rupted, while  the  foreign  students  should  have 
every  class-room  advantage.  Added  to  these 
problems,  Cuban  homes  must  be  established, 
for  faith  must  be  kept  with  their  families  and 
the  Cuban  government  that  these  young  wo- 
men would  be  returned  to  Cuba  still  really 
Cuban  women." 

Educational  Meetings:  April  26-27  —  Tri- 
State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Huntington; 
W.  H.  Cole,  president,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
May  7-9 — Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, at  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Adelia  E.  Denton^ 
secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  June  2-27 — Gales- 
burg  Kindergarten  Normal  School;  Adda  R. 
Robertson,  secretary.  June  10-16 — North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,  annual  session,  at 
Wrightsville,  N.  C;  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  treasurer,  Durham,  N.  C.  June 
13-August  2 — Ohio  University,  summer  school; 
Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  president,  Athens,  O.  June 
23-August  I — Vanderbilt  University,  summer 
school;  Dr.  J.  T.  McGill,  secretary,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  June  30-July  i — University  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany.  N.  Y.;  James  Russell  Parsons, 
Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.  June  30-July  5— 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  in  Chi- 
cago; Virgil  A.  Pinkley,  president,  Cincinnati, 
O.  About  July  I — Kentucky  Educational  As- 
sociation, at  Lexington;  W.  W.  White,  secre- 
tary, Alexandria.  July  1-3 — American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  Burlington,  Vt.  July  1-3 — 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Pittsburg;  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  secretary,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  July  1-4  —  West  Virginia  State 
Educational  Association,  annual  meeting,  at 
Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.;  State  Superintendent 
Thomas  C.  Miller,  president,  Charles,  W.  Va. 
July  2-3 — New  York  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, at  Saratoga  Springs;  Supt.  H.  P.  Emer- 
son, president,  Buffalo;  R.  A.  Searing,  secre- 
tary, Rochester.  July  2-3 — New  York  State 
Society  for  Child  Study,  at  Albany;  Dr.  S.  H. 
Albro,  secretary,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  July  7-1 1 — 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Wallace  G.  Nye,  chairman  local 
executive  committee. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  the  head  of  the 
American  school  system  in  the  Philippines, 
speaks  hopefully  of  future  educational  pros- 
pects in  the  islands.     He  states  that  under  the 
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Spanish  regime,  education  was  exclusively 
ecclesiastical,  and  that  before  the  Americans 
came  there  was  among  the  Filipinos  a  desire 
for  Western  education.  Under  the  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  centralized  system  of  public 
schools,  which  was  passed  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  the  archipelago  is  separated  into 
eighteen  divisions,  an  American  superintendent 
being  assigned  to  each,  with  deputy  superin- 
tendents equal  in  number  to  the  organized 
provinces.  Out  of  i,ooo  men  and  women 
teachers  from  the  United  States,  800  are  ac- 
tively at  work.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  normal,  manual  training  and  agri- 
cultural schools  is  provided  for,  and  there  ex- 
ists a  superior  Advisory  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  the  general  superintendent  and 
four  members.  When  native  teachers  are  as- 
signed, the  division  superintendents  fix  their 
salaries.  Town  boards  are  created  by  the  elec- 
tion of  half  their  members  by  municipal  coun- 
cils, and  the  appointment  of  half  by  division 
superintendents.  School  buildings  are  tur- 
nished  by  the  towns,  which  also  pay  native 
teachers  their  salaries.  The  English  language 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  all  public  school  in- 
struction. While  the  Faribault  system  of  re- 
ligious teaching  is  used,  no  pupil  is  obliged  to 
receive  religious  instruction.  School  attend- 
ance is  not  compulsory,  the  cause  being  the 
insufficiency  of  present  school  accommo- 
dations. During  the  first  year  over  half  a 
million  American  text-books  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  supplies  have  been  distributed.  Over  a 
thousand  schools  give  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  Filipino  teachers  receive 
daily  lessons  in  English. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  made 
the  following  declaration  of  principles:  The 
Southern  Educational  Association  affirms  its 
unswerving  faith  in  the  principles  of  universal 
education  as  the  basis  of  human  progress  and 
the  means  to  the  moral  elevation  of  man.  It 
declares  its  conviction  in  the  power  of  educated 
public  sentiment  to  develop  efficient  social  and 
civic  agencies;  in  the  need  of  popular  appre- 
ciation of  the  economic  and  moral  benefits  of 
the  school,  and  in  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  State  in  providing  adequate  facilities 
for  the  education  of  all  its  citizens.  We  em- 
phasize the  need  of  ample  preparation  of  the 
teachers  in  our  common  schools;  we  demand 
the  recognition  by  law  of  properly  qualified 
supervisors  and  better  facilities  for  the  work 
of  rural  schools  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
equipment.  We  recognize  the  pressing  need 
of  more  money  for  the  schools.  Without  this 
fundamental  condition  no  progress  or  improve- 
ment is  possible.  The  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  demands  the  attention  of  educators 
generally  throughout  the  country.  We  con- 
sider the  rural  child  as  worthy  of  consider- 
ation as  the  city  child,  and  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  rural  schools  we  see  a  means  of  keeping 
the  people  on  the  farm,  improving  the  methods 
of  agriculture  and  beautifying  the  home  life  of 
the  people.  We  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  have 
large  central  schools  in  rural  districts  rather 
than  the  isolated  single-room  schools,  seeing 
by  that  means  a  way  of  grading  rural  schools, 


founding  libraries,  lectures  and  industrial 
training.  To  further  this  end,  we  give  our 
approval  of  the  consolidation  of  the  rural 
schools,  transporting  pupils  in  proper  convey- 
ances wherever  necessary  and  possible.  We 
cordially  approve  kindergarten  schools  for  the 
children  in  the  Southern  States,  especially  for 
those  where  home  opportunities  do  not  lead 
them  to  appreciate  the  higher  and  better  forms 
of  life.  We  recognize  generally  throughout 
the  South  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
States  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  child 
and  to  the  cause  of  higher  culture,  as  well  as 
technical  and  normal  education.  As  the  in- 
dustrial progress  and  prosperity  of  a  people  are 
forerunners  of  all  forms  of  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  advancement,  we  are  heartily  in 
S3rmpathy  with  all  efforts  to  make  education 
more  practical  by  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  including  domestic  science,  into  the 
course  of  study  and  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural and  technical  schools. 

We  affirm  that  wholesome  respect  for  the 
established  customs  and  laws  of  the  people 
constitutes  a  basic  principle  in  their  upward 
course,  and  we  g^reatly  depreciate  any  infringe- 
ment on  this  ideal  condition  of  progress.  We 
believe  that  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education  is  the  greatest  safeguard  that  can  be 
thrown  around  a  people,  bringing  with  it  a 
higher  regard  for  the  law  of  the  land,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  property,  and  a  higher  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  thereby  se- 
curing for  all  our  people  the  blessings  of  a 
prosperous,  peaceful  and  useful  life. 


THE  BEE-HUMS  IN  THE  MEADOW 

I'm  gettin*  weary,  Molly,  of  our  visit  here  in  town, 
Though  daughter's  done  her  very  best  to  keep 

homesickness  down. 
With  sixty  years  spent  on  the  farm,  the  town  don't 

seem  to  be, 
Fer  all  its  gaiety  an'  sich,  the  fittest  place  fer  me. 
It's  true  the  guirls  is  married  an'  the  boys  is  gone 

away. 
An'  home  is  sorter  like  ourselves-^a  bit  run  down 

an'  gray, 
But  still  I  want  to  git  back  there  whar*  life  flows 

slow  an'  sweet, 
With  bee-hums  in  the  meadows  an'  the  pattridge 

in  the  wheat. 

I've  read  the  volumes,  Molly,  my  daughter's  had 

me  read; 
I've  gone  about  the  city  twice  an'  all  the  sights 

I've  seed; 
But — will  you  b'Heve  itl — lookin'  down  there  on 

the  cold  and  slush, 
There  comes  a  flood  o'  memories  an'  a  sort  o' 

solemn  hush. 
I  see  the  children  rompin'  round  the  premises 

once  more. 
An'  sproutin'  jonquils  in  the  yard  an'  roses  by  the 

door — 
An'  then  I  somehow  hear  'twixt  me  an'  noises  of 

the  street, 
The  bee-hums  in  the  meadows  an'  the  pattridge 

in  the  wheat.  —Will  T.  HaU. 
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In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

SCHEDULE   OF   APPORTIONMENTS 


Dati 

County 

Dist. 

Place 

CONDUCTOR 

iNSTUCTOR  IN 

Drawing 

instkuctor  in 
Bnglish 

May 

5 
5 
5 
5 
12 
12 

Franklin 

Clinton 

Westchester- . 

Warren 

Herkimer .... 
St  Lawmnce.. 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2-3 

1-2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Malone 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Mi'ss  Rice.!!!!!! 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier...    . 

Plattsburjf 

Tarry  town 

Warrensbiarfl: .... 

Mohawk 

Potsdam 

Canton 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

Williams 

Smi«^h 

MissSchreiber... 
Miss  Schreiber 

Sanford  

MissSchreiber... 

Shaver 

MissSchreiber... 

12  •  St  Lawrence.. 

Williams 

MissSchreiber... 

12 
12 
19 
19 

Lewis 

Port  Ley  den.... 

LowvilJe 

Blizabethtown... 
Ticonderoga, 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

Lewis 

Benex 

Hull -. 

Miss  Collier 

*» 

Sanford  

Shaver 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miaa  Collier 

tt 

Bsstez 

Miss  Schreiber    . 

»* 

Fulton 

MissSchreiber... 

AT  LARGE 

George  A.  Hanford,  of  Syracuse,  who  has 
been  an  instructor  in  Yale  University,  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

In  the  course  of  a  hearing  upon  a  teacher's 
retirement  fund  measure,  a  Poughkeepsie 
alderman  thus  expressed  himself:  "I  do  not 
sec  why  teachers  should  be  pensioned  any 
more  than  anybody  else  who  is  the  employ  of 
the  city.  Their  work  is  very  easy  in  compari- 
son with  other  workers.  They  work  but  six 
or  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  a  week,  and 
only  nine  months  in  a  year.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill  for  this  reason."  In  justice  to  Pough- 
keepsie,  let  it  be  added  that  another  member  of 
the  Common  Council,  a  local  labor  leader  ana 
the  local  papers  immediately  answered  his  un- 
just assertion.  The  Enterprise  said  editorially: 
"Every  teacher  who  is  such  in  reality  studies 
and  uses  her  time  after  school  hours  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  coming  day  and  the  entire 
future,  carrying  her  labors  many  times  well 
into  the  night  time  nearly  every  day  in  the 
school  year.  The  same  is  true  of  her  Satur- 
days and  her  vacations.  She  is  always  at  work 
for  the  school  and  the  idea  that  her  cares^ 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  hung  up  with  the 
key  to  her  school-room  door  every  afternoon 
at  four  o'clock,  or  when  the  day  ends,  is  one 
that  is  founded  on  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the  faithful 
teacher." 


COUNTIES 

Albany. — A  memorial  bronze  tablet,  which 
reads  as  follows,  has  been  placed  on  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  Albany  Academy:  "Philip  Ten 
Eyck,  M.  D.  Born  March  io,"i8o2.  Died  Julv 
I5»  1893.  Albany  Academy,  1815.  Hamilton 
College,  1820.  Friend  of  and  co-worker  with 
Joseph  Henfy  in  his  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  1826-1832,  and  his  successor  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in    the  Albany  Academy,   1832- 1848.     A  series 


of  experiments  were  instituted  jointly  by  Dr, 
Philip  Teneyck  and  myself. — ^Joseph  Henry, 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  1831. 
Memorial  Tablet  from  Citizens  of  Albany. 
March  10,  1902." — Miss  Fensham,  dean  of  the 
American  College  of  Girls,  at  Constantinople, 
spoke  on  the  work  of  that  institution  before  a 
large  audience  in  the  study  hall  of  the  Albany 
Female  Academy. — An  ordinance  for  establish- 
ing a  new  school  in  the  twelfth  ward,  passed 
by  the  Common  Council,  was  returned  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Mayor  on  grounds 
that  the  school  was  not  needed  in  the  locality 
selected,  but  in  another  part  of  the  ward. 

Allegany. — Prin.  A.  C.  Gillette  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  principal  of  the  Andover 
high  school,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year.  He  is  planning  to  take 
up  advanced  work  in  the  post  graduate  depart- 
ment of  Yale  University  next  fall. — Floyd  J. 
Melvin  has  resigned  as  principal  of  the  Whites- 
ville  school.  • 

Broome. — Miss  Nellie  Stover,  of  Keuka,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  May  Collins  as  teacher  in  the  Les- 
tershire  schools. — Prin.  J.  Edward  Banta,  of 
the  nmghamton  high  school,  recently  gave  an 
aadress  in  that  city  on  "The  Best  Education." 
From  newspaper  extracts  of  the  same  we  judge 
'that  it  was  sensible  to  a  high  degree.  Among 
other  things  he  said:  "Education  takes  time. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  when  all  is  done  with 
a  rush,  in  a  hurry.  We  are  looking  for  short 
cuts  to  reach  a  definite  goal.  But  the  student 
is  always  a  student.  The  educated  man  is 
always  being  educated.  Aspiring  to  become 
educated  and  to  get  the  best  education  takes 
time.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  short  cuts,  a  mat- 
ter of  six  weeks,  six  months,  six  years,  but  of 
a  whole  life  time." — Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell  an- 
nounces thirty-three  stereopticon  lectures  for 
March  and  April,  at  the  different  schools  of  Bing- 
hamton.  Most  of  these  are  upon  topics  of  geog- 
raphy. 

Cattaraugus. — Prin.  F.  E.  Matthewson  has 
been  re-engaged  at  South   Dayton,  at  a  sub- 
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stantial  increase  in  salary.  All  teachers  have 
been  re-engaged. — Com'r  S.  A.  Peavy  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  improve  penmanship  in  the 
schools  of  his  district.  His  recommendations 
are  to  the  effect  "that  the  unsatisfactory  results 
in  this  important  branch  are  due  more  to  lack 
of  sufficient  practice  with  the  pen  than  to  de- 
fective teaching.  Children  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  themselves  with  suitable  pens 
and  writing  paper,  and  I  recommend  that  such 
supplies  be  furnished  by  the  district,  and  the 
teacher  be  requested  to  require  each  pupil 
above  the  third  grade  to  hand  in  an  average 
of  one  lesson  per  day  written  in  ink  in  addition 
to  the  regular  writing  exercise.  Goods  pens 
can  be  purchased  for  about  forty  cents  per 
gross,  and  suitable  paper  for  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  ream."  He  asks  teachers  at  end  of 
term  to  send  him  samples  of  writing  done  by 
the  pupils.  Some  districts  have  acted  on  his 
suggestions  and  supplied  pens,  paper,  etc.,  free 
to  pupils. — Prin.  Burdett  Phillips,  who  has  so 
successfully  supervised  the  Allegany  schools, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  this  school  year.  He  will  take  a 
course  at  Harvard  University. 

Cayuga. — Miss  Bertha  M.  Bardwell,  of  No. 
20  Arthur  street,  a  teacher  in  the  Laurel  ave- 
nue school,  Binghamton,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  Auburn  high  school. 

Chautauqua. — The  death  of  Miss  Kate  Skil- 
lings,  of  Portland,  who  was  teaching  at  Pat- 
chogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  recalls  again  the  terrible 
Normal  School  fire  at  Fredonia.  Miss  Skil- 
lings  was  the  last  one  to  get  out  of  the  building^ 
climbing  down  an  icy  fire  escape  in  bare  feet 
with  only  her  night  gown  to  protect  her  from 
the  bitter  cold.  The  terrors  of  that  night 
shattered  her  nervous  system  and  she  was 
never  strong  since.  She  died  of  paralysis^ 
being  stricken  while  engaged  in  class-room 
work. — Supt.  E.  E.  Scribner,  of  Dunkirk,  will 
have  his  salary  increased  to  $2,100,  as  a  de- 
serving reminder  to  him  of  the  work  he  is  ac- 
complishing for  Dunkirk's  school  system. — 
There  promises  to  be  some  warm  campaigning 
for  the  office  of  school  commissioner  in  at 
least  two  districts  of  Chautauqua.  Prin.  J.  S. 
Wright,  of  Falconer,  will  be  a  candidate  against 
Commissioner  Flagg  in  the  third  district;  and 
Prin.  P.  E.  Marshall,  o*  Brocton.  will  contest 
the  election  of  Com'r  Grant  Neil  in  the  first . 
district.  May  the  men  who  know  most  about 
schools  and  least  about  machine  politics  win. — 
The  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  of 
the  third  commissioner's  district  was  held  at 
Jamestown.  Prin.  J.  S.  Wright,  of  Falconer, 
was  the  leading  speaker,  and  discussed  the  sub- 
ject "Hygiene  and  Aesthetic  Surroundings  of 
Our  Schools."  Meetings  are  held  monthly. — 
A  serious  fire  in  the  Chautauqua  school  buil- 
ding was  narrowly  averted.  The  pupils  were 
promptly  marched  out  and  the  fire  extinguished. 

Chemung.  —  Supt.  Charles  F.  Walker,  of 
Elmira,  recently  delivered  an  address  in  that 
city  on  the  subject,  "The  Public  and  Its  Public 
Schools,"  that  attracted  a  large  audience.  At 
the  close  of  his  address  a  general  discussion 
took  place.     Among  other  things  he  said:  "The 


purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  to  prepare  for 
right  living,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  want 
right  living  from  the  beginning.  The  old  and 
narrow  idea  of  a  school  was  a  place  where 
children  might  meet  to  learn  by  heart  a  few 
rules  and  definitions  in  stereotyped  order, 
where  the  teacher  might  stuff  the  child's 
mind  with  facts  which  he  was  to  repeat  with- 
out question.  It  has  long  been  discovered  by 
leading  educators  that  such  teaching  is  no 
teaching  at  all." 

Columbia. — ^The  Kinderhook  Rough  Notn 
recently  contained  a  well-illustrated  write-up 
of  the  Valatia  high  school.  Half-tones  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  president  of  the  board 
and  school  building  are  given.  Under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Winthrop  L.  Millias  the  school 
has  been  raised  to  the  high  school  grade,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made. 

Dutchess. — Miss  Mabel  Snyder,  of  Walden. 
a  graduate  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal,  will, 
teach  at  Poughkeepsie. — Miss  Frances  Nearing, 
of  the  Matteawan  public  school,  has  resigned 
her  position  and  accepted  a  place  in  one  of 
the  New  York  schools.  She  will  be  a  specialist 
in  teaching  physiology. — Burtis  E.  Whittaker 
has  resigned  as  principal  of  the  Rhinebeck 
high  school.  Since  he  took  charge  of  the 
school  it  has  been  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
a  high  school,  and  has  made  a  very  creditable 
showing. 

Erie. — ^The  board  of  education  at  Depew  will 
pay  Prin.  Hiram  C.  Hustleby  an  increase  of 
salary  the  coming  year — The  Buffalo  School 
Association  are  agitating  the  question  of  pro- 
viding the  schools  of  that  city  with  high-class 
works  of  art,  to  adorn  the  rooms  of  school 
buildings. — ^The  agitation  in  Buffalo  to  secure 
an  ordinance  permitting  the  use  of  public 
schools  by  the  public  still  goes  on.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  action  of  the  kind  will  be  taken.— 
Alden  will  have  a  neyr  school  building  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $46,000. — About  150  Buffalo 
teachers  took  an  Easter  vacation  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington. 

Franklin.  —  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  her  position  at  St.  Regis 
Falls  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  mother.— 
E.  C.  Lawrence,  a  law  student,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Malone  high  school,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Principal 
Howe. 

Genesee. — In  a  report  of  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Batavia  schools,  Inspector  Wheelock,  of  the 
Regents'  office,  spoke  very  highly  of  the  work 
being  done.  Among  other  things  he  says:  "It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  continued  excellence  of  the  Batavia  high 
school.  Batavia  has  become  within  the  last 
two  years,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  best- 
known  educational  center  in  the  State,  and  the 
methods  that  have  originated  there  are  being 
adopted  by  our  best  principals  and  superin- 
tendents very  extensively."  The  methods 
adopted  in  other  schools  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wheelock  pertain  to  the  system  of  individual 
instruction,  and  was  brought  out  by  Supt.  John 
Kennedy.     The   system   is   now   being  put  in 
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practice  all  over  the  country.  Experts  have 
even  come  from  Europe  to  look  into  it,  and 
have  gone  away  enthusiastic. 

Livingston. — The  Dansville  high  school  is 
in  prosperous  condition,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  E.  J.  Bonner.  The  tuition  from  non- 
resident pupils  has  increased  from  $500  to 
$1,000  during  his  stay;  a  school  paper  and 
many  improvements  in  the  adornment  of  the 
rooms  of  the  school  have  been  added.  The 
number  of  Regents'  papers  accepted  at  Albany 
have  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.,  with  a 
pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates.— Miss  Evelyn  Walsh,  a  Geneseo  Normal 
graduate,  will  teach  in  the  Moscow  school. 

Madison. — C.  H.  Van  Tuyl  has  been  notmed 
of  his  re-election  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Hamilton  school,  and  has  accepted.  He  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  com- 
plete a  college  course  at  Chicago  University, 
Principal  Van  Tuyl  has  all  of  the  qualities  that 
make  a  successful  school  man.  He  is  a  con- 
stant student. 

Monroe. — Prin.  S.  P.  Maulthrop  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Mothers'  Club  of  school  No.  21, 
Rochester,  upon  the  subject  of  "Twentieth 
Century  Education." 

Oneida.— Supt.  A.  B.  Blodgett.  of  the  Syra- 
cuse schools,  spoke  to  the  Utica  teachers  re- 
cently upon  the  subject,  "The  Ideal  Teacher." 
In  his  remarks  he  said  that  his  ideal  teacher  is 
one  with  a  great  heart.  He  told  of  a  Syracuse 
teacher  in  a  poor  district  who  was  so  loved  in 
the  whole  neighborhood  that  parents  even 
came  to  her  for  help  and  advice  in  their  trou- 
bles. Once  this^  teacher  received  a  present 
from  a  little  pupil  of  hers.  It  consisted  of 
fifteen  hairpins,  not  new,  but  showing  signs  of 
careful  cleaning  and  straightening.  The  boy's 
mother,  a  poor  woman,  told  her  that  she  hoped 
Tommy's  present  would  be  taken  in  the  right 
way.  The  little  fellow,  she  said,  had  spent  his 
spare  moments  hunting  for  old  hairpins  in  the 
dump,  pounding  them  straight  with  a  rock,  and 
rubbing  oflF  the  rust  with  a  brick  and  a  piece 
of  rag,  all  to  get  a  present  for  "teacher."  A 
woman  who  can  make  children  love  her  as 
well  as  that,  he  said,  is  the  best  kind  of  a 
teacher.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  tact 
and  gentleness  he  told  an  amusing  story  about 
a  teacher  who  sent  a  peremptory  note  to  a 
mother  in  regard  to  her  girl's  absence  from 
school.  The  answer  that  came  back,  mis- 
spelled and  scrawled  on  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper, 
was  this:  "Blue  Monday — wash  day — fire  low- 
stove  smokes — baby  cross — dinner  late — deviel 
to  pay  generally — please  excuse." — Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  establish  a  summer 
school  at  Whitesboro,  with  Com'r  Cora  A. 
Davis,  of  the  first  district,  Oneida  county,  and 
Prin.  George  G.  Bailey,  of  the  Whitesboro 
high  school,  in  charge.  They  have  spared  no 
pains  in  their  selection  of  the  faculty. — Four 
teachers  of  New  York  Mills  union  free  school 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the  board  of 
education,  the  resignations  to  take  effect  at 
the   close   of  the   school   year.     The   teachers 


who  resigned  are  Prof.  W.  S.  Droman,  Misses 
Ella  Roemer,  Helen  Mercer  and  Edith  Alien. 
At  request  of  the  board,  all  of  them  but  Prin- 
cipal Droman  have  reconsidered  their  action. 

Onondaga. — With  a  view  to  securing  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  school  matters  in  the  four 
cities  of  the  second  class,  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Syracuse  board  of  education  by  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Com'r  S.  P.  Burns,  directing 
Pres.  Giles  H.  Stilwell  to  correspond  with  the 
school  authorities  of  Rochester,  Albany  and 
Troy.  The  proposition  is  to  secure  the  de- 
sired uniformity  by  means  of  amendment  of 
the  White  charter,  which  as  it  has  been  ope- 
rative for  over  two  years  contains  no  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  school  matters.  Each  of 
the  four  cities  has  a  separate  school  law. — 
Com'r  Matthew  G.  Frawley  has  resigned  his 
position  to  become  postmaster  at  Baldwins- 
ville. — In  a  recent  report  of  Supt.  A.  B.  Blod- 
gett, of  Syracuse,  he  has  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  work  of  the  schools,  pointing  out 
that  the  most  important  work  done  cannot  be 
given  in  the  statistics  of  a  superintendent's 
report:  "There  is  a  side  of  the  educational  work 
of  a  school  system,  and  its  most  important 
side,  that  cannot  be  tabulated  or  bunched  in 
any  manner  that  will  present  it  accurately  and 
faithfully.  The  growth  in  abstract  scholarship 
of  pupils  may  in  a  measure  be  presented 
through  the  course  of  study  and  the  number 
of  pupils  who  complete  the  prescribed  course; 
but  the  broader,  the  higher,  the  richer,  the 
fuller  side,  that  which  makes  for  the  best 
type  of  citizenship  cannot  be  stated.  As 
to  school  management  in  general  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  through  the  efficient 
aid  of  principals  and  teachers,  there  has  been 
an  improvement  that  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
word  'discipline,'  as  we  formerly  understood 
it,  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  school 
vocabulary.  The  general  behavior  of  pupils  in 
school,  at  home  or  on  the  street,  tells  the  story. 
I  believe  the  observing  citizen  has  noticed  it. 
This  condition  has  not  been  reached  by  spas- 
modic effort  or  sensational  methods.  Im- 
provement, or  right  conduct,  as  applied  to  child 
life,  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  It  is  the  con- 
stant pegging  away  that  brings  the  result.  To 
one  who  has  been  closely  allied  to  the  schools, 
and  who  stops  to  inquire  as  to  how  the  result 
has  been  achieved,  comes  the  inquiry,  *How 
do  you  account  for  it?'  It  has  been  pleasing 
to  note  how  many  principals  and  teachers 
gladly  record  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the 
influence  of  music,  drawing,  physical  train- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  sloyd,  and  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  kindergarten.  We  have  reached 
this  splendid  condition  of  management  and 
work  in  our  schools  through  this  variety  of 
opportunity  for  our  children." 

Ontario. — Prof.  J.  C.  Norris  has  presented 
to  the  union  school  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  a 
genuine  copy  of  an  English  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  Rouen,  France,  in  1566. 

Orleans. — Miss  Emma  D.  Allen,  of  Roches- 
ter, has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  kinder- 
garten work  at  Medina.     She  is  a  graduate  of 
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the  Rochester  high  school  and  Rochester  Nor- 
mal training  class. 

Oswego. — Principal  Brownell  has  been  re- 
elected principal  of  the  Sandy  Creek  school 
with  increased  salary. 

Queens.— Prin.  J.  Anthony  Bassett  has  ten- 
•  dered  his  resignation  as  principal  of  the  Rockville 
Center  school. 

Rensselaer.— Miss  Alice  M.  Lewis,  of  Wa- 
terloo, N.  Y.,  succeeds  Miss  G.  Byall  as  teacher 
in  the  Castleton  school.— The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
speaks  of  the  Emma  Willard  School,  at  Troy, 
as  "again  rising  to  fame,"  then  gives  an  inter- 
esting historical  account  of  the  same,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Emma  Willard  School,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  was  founded  in  1820  by  Mme.  Emma 
Willard  as  the  Troy  Female  Seminary.  The 
school  soon  became  famous,  and  from  various 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  the 
South,  pupils  sought  admission.  Mme  Wil- 
lard was  pre-eminently  a  pioneer  in  securing 
higher  education  for  women  in  this  country, 
and  she  was  aided  in  her  efforts  by  such  men 
as  Governor  De.Witt  Clinton,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Coombs  and  Dr. 
Dick.  From  the  beginning  high  intellectual 
and  social  standards  were  maintained  at  the 
institution,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to 
^  America  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette  no  school 
for  women  ranked  higher  in  this  country  than 
did  Mme.  Willard's.  During  his  stay  in  New 
York  State,  General  Lafayette  was  entertained 
at  the  school  by  Mme.  Willard,  and  he  was 
so  favorably  impressed  that  he  complimented 
the  founder  highly  and  extended  special  cour- 
tesies to  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to 
France.  While  the  school  has  had  a  constant 
career  of  success  during  the  eight  decades  and 
more  that  it  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  been 
especially  favored  of  late  in  the  efforts  of  the 
alumnae  to  have  it  hold  among  schools  of  to- 
day the  same  rank  that  it  did  in  earlier  times. 
The  old  seminary  buildings  have  been  replaced 
by  handsome  modern  structures  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  educational  appliances.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  of  these 
buildings  is  Russel  Sage  Hall,  which  was  do- 
nated and  furnished  by  Russell  Sage  of  Man- 
hattan as  an  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  and  aim  of  the  institution  from  which  his 
wife  was  graduated  and  of  whose  alumnae  asso- 
ciation she  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  the 
president.  The  school  is  now  undergoing  what 
may  be  termed  a  renaissance.  The  interest 
of  the  alumnae  in  its  success  and  prosperity  is 
evinced  in  the  movement  started  by  the  Troy 
chapter,  and  indorsed  by  the  graduates  in  other 
cities,  in  build  a  handsome  memorial  hall  which 
shall  serve  as  a  general  assembly  place  and 
also  contain  a  finely  equipped  gynasium.  Gen- 
erous contributions  have  already  been  made  to 
the  fund,  and  in  the  near  future  the  alumnae 
hope  to  see  their  plans  completed  and  another 
fine  buildinpf  added  to  the  school  group.  Rus- 
sell Sage  Hall  is  a  dormitory  building  and  is 
equipped  and  furnished  beautifully.  Gurley 
Memorial  Hall  and  the  Anna  Plum  Memorial 
Hall,  the  former  being  devoted  to  general  class 


work  and  the  latter  containing  the  art  gallery 
and  music  rooms,  comprise  the  group  at  pres- 
ent. In  front  of  the  Gurley  Memorial  Hall 
is  an  imposing  statue  of  Mme.  Willard  erected 
by  the  alumnae. — The  teachers  of  school  No.  2 
Rensselaer,  recently  gave  a  pleasant  reception 
to  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools. 

Saratoga. — There  was  a  small  attendance  at 
the  Saratoga  Teachers'  Association  conven- 
tion in  Ballston  Spa.  Prin.  A.  A.  Lavery  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome,  after  which 
Supt.  Alexander  Falconer,  of  Waterford  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Qualities  for  a  Suc- 
cessful Teacher;"  Miss  Frances  MacDowall 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  on  "The  Relation  of 
Teacher  to  the  Social  Life  of  the  Pupil;"  Prin. 
Ivan  T.  Smith,  of  Galway,  on  "The  Study  of 
Civics  and  History  in  the  Grades,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Kneil,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  gave  an  in- 
teresting report  of  the  Chicago  convcntioa 
In  the  afternoon  Commissioner  Rice,  of  Cor- 
inth, spoke  on  "The  Abuses  of  Grade  Examin- 
ations." "Wireless  Telegraphy"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  M.  D.  Losey's  address,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed bv  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  on  "A  Parent's  View 
of  School  Work,"  the  session  closing  with  an 
address  by  Prin.  W.  U.  Hinman  on  "Teaching 
Geography." — ^The  executive  committee  of  the 
Round  Lake  summer  school  met  recently.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  King  was  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Prof.  James  C.  Van 
Benschoten,  of  Wesleyan  University,  who  had 
been  professor  of  Greek  at  the  summer  school 
for  ten  years.  Dr.  Butts  was  authorized  to 
secure  in  place  of  Prof.  Van  Benschoten  Dr. 
H.  W.  Coon,  of  Wesleyan,  who  will  lecture  at 
the  preachers'  institute.  Dr.  Butts  was  also 
authorized  to  extend  invitations  to  the  under- 
graduates of  New  York,  New  Jersey  liast 
conferences  to  attend  the  institute  as  guests 
of  the  institute. — A  new  school  building  cost- 
ing $30,000  will  be  erected  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
— While  attempting  to  save  a  child  from  fall- 
ing down  stairs,  Miss  Jane  Owens,  of  Ballston 
Spa,  broke  a  bone  in  her  right  arm,  dislo- 
cated the  wrist  and  wrenched  the  muscles 
seriously. 

Schenectady.— According?  to  the  local  press, 
the  experiment  of  establishing  a  night  school 
in  connection  with  the  Schenectady  schools  is 
successful,  and  demonstrates  the  need  of  such 
schools  in  that  city. 

Tompkins. — Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  pro- 
fessor of  English  history  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship in  English  and  European  history  in 
the  University  of  California.  He  will  also  have 
charge  of  university  extension  work  in  con- 
nection with  his  new  position. 

Ulster.— The  Normal  Review  is  the  title  of 
a  magazine  issued  monthly  by  the  pupils  of 
the  New  Paltz  Normal  School.  The  maga- 
zine is  edited  and  printed  by  pupils  of  the 
school,  under  direction  of  an  experienced 
printer.  It  is  in  every  particular  a  creditable 
production. 
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Wyoming.— Miss  Myrtle  J.  Briggs,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  pre- 
ceptress in  the  Arcade  high  school.  Miss 
Briggs  is  a  graduate  of  Delevan  high  school, 
both  academic  and  training  class,  and  later  of 
the  BuflFalo  State  Normal. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Miss  Anna  M.   oordon,  district  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  dis- 
tricts,  borough    of   Richmond,    died   recently. 
Cause  of  her  death  was  apoplexy.    Miss  Gor- 
don was  born  in  Staten  Island.     She  studied 
at  the  Albany  State  Normal  School  and  re- 
turned  immediately  to   Staten   Island,   where 
she  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts there.    Some  fourteen  years  ago  she  be- 
came  vice-principal   of   P.    S.    14,    Richmond. 
Four  years  ago  she  was  made  associate  bor- 
ough   superintendent,    in   which    capacity   her 
work  won  her  much  praise.    When  she  be- 
came district  superintendent  under  the  charter 
she  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  primary  work 
in   her  home  borough. — Brother  Charles,  the 
president  of  Manhattan  College  and  a  promi- 
nent educator  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica,  died  recently  at  the  college  from  pneu- 
monia.    Brother  Charles  was  born  in  Patter- 
son, N.  J.,  forty-seven  years  ago.     He  entered 
the    college,   of   which   he   became   president, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,   wa3   graduated  with 
high   honors,  and  in   adopting   the   career   of 
teacher,  interested  himself  especially  in  Latin 
literature.    He  had  been  recently  engaged  on 
plans  to  remove  the  college  from  Old  Broadway 
and   135th  street  to  Old  Broadway  and  2426 
street. — Superintendent  Maxwell's  figures  show 
that  to  provide  adequate  school  accommoda- 
tion, the  city  must  furnish  immediately  twenty- 
four  new  buildings,  containing  620  class-rooms, 
with .  a  seating  capacity  of  about  31,000  chil- 
dren.    These  are   divided  among  the  various 
boroughs   as   follows:     Manhattan,   four   buil- 
dings,   144    class-rooms,    7,200    sittings;     The 
Bronx,    two    buildings,    80    class-rooms,    4,000 
sittings;    Brooklyn,  eleven  buildings,  268  class- 
rooms, 13,400  sittings;  Queens,  seven  buildings, 
128  class-rooms,  6,400  sittings. — The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  appointed 
by    Superintendent    Maxwell:     Committee    on 
Nomination,  Transfer  and  Assignment — George 
S.   Davis,  chairman;  John  H.   Walsh  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Stevens.     Committee  on  High  Schools 
and    Training    Schools  —  Albert    P.    Marble. 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools — ^John  Jasper. 
Committee    on    Special    Schools  —  Thomas    S. 
O'Brien.      Committee    on    Truant    Schools  — 
Hubbard   R.   Yetman.     Committee   on   Course 
of    Study,  Text-Books  and   Supplies — Edward 
L.  Stevens,  chairman;   John  Jasper,  George  S. 
Davis,  John  H.  Walsh,  Thomas  S.  O'Brien  and 
Algernon  S.  Higgins.     Committee  on  Libraries 
— Algernon  S.  Higgins. 

Manhattan.  —  The  March  dinner  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club  was  given  at  the  Hotel 
Denis.  The  guest  and  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Education. — District 


Superintendent  James  Godwin,  who  has  retired 
from  active  duties  in  connection  with  Greater 
New  York  schools,  will  be  given  a  dinner  as 
an  expression  of  the  regard  and  good-will  of 
his  friends.— The  Primary  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  addressed 
by  District  Superintendent  John  L.  N.  Hunt 
at  its  last  meeting. — Dr.  John  Dwyer,  princi- 
pal of  public  school  No.  8,  has  been  elected 
to  the  position  of  district  superintendent,  to 
succeed  Supt.  James  Godwin,  retired.  He  is 
in  every  way  a  thorough  school  man. — The 
meeting  of  the  Library  Club  was  attended  by 
some  three  hundred  of  those  prominent  in 
library  work,  among  them  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Dr.  Melville  Dewey,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Charles 
C.  Burlingham,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  etc. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Education  Free  Lectures,  acted  as 
toastmaster. 

Brooklyn. — Prin.  William  McAndrew,  whose 
utterances  upon  the  subject  of  teachers'  wages 
has  attracted  attention  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, recently  gave  an  address  before  the  Chi- 
cago Teachers'  Federation  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

NEW   PALTZ   NORMAL 

Ever  since  the  Spanish-American  war,  the 
educational  interests  of  Cuba  have  been  most 
carefully  fostered  by  the  military  government 
under  General  Wood.  The  first  commissioner 
of  public  schools  was  Mr.  Alex.  E.  Frye,  who, 
after  a  most  vigorous  administration,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Matthew  E.  Hanna,  First  Lieutenant^ 
Second  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to 
General  Wood.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  credit 
is  to  be  given  for  the  project  of  sending  a 
number  of  Cuban  teachers  to  this  country  to 
receive  professional  training,  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  West  Point  graduate 
and  a  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  made  everyone  keenly  alive  with 
interest  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
coming  to  New  Paltz  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  Cuban  students. 

He  came  to  New  Paltz  at  a  time  that  might 
be  considered  most  unfortunate.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  including  Miss  Armstrong, 
were  ill  and  absent  from  school.  Owing  to 
Miss  Armstrong's  serious  illness,  the  Cuban 
Annex  had  been  closed,  and  the  young  ladies 
had  just  been  installed  in  the  normal  building 
with  a  new  program  and  with  a  new  shift  of 
teachers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, Mr.  Hanna  seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit, 
while  the  school  certainly  thoroughly  enjoyed 
having  him  here.  Following  are  extracts  from 
his  report  to  General  Wood: 

"I  spent  four  days  at  the  normal  school, 
arriving  there  on  February  18,  1902,  during 
which  time  I  carefully  studied  every  branch 
and  department  of  the  school,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Cuban  students.  Speaking  in  very 
broad  and  general  terms,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  improve  upon  the  conditions  as  I  found 
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them.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  ably 
assisted  by  a  faculty  better  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  such  schools.  The  school  itself  has 
a  reputation  of  being  not  only  the  best  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  as  to  location 
could  scarcely  be  excelled. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  have  had  to  work 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  Cuban  stu- 
dents, on  entrance  into  this  school,  varied  in 
qualifications  from  girls  who  had  scarcely  any 
preparation  to  those  who  were  in  every  way 
fit  to  enter  such  a  course.  As  a  result,  they 
could  not  enter  as  a  single  class  taking  up  the 
same  work,  but  were  necessarily  divided  into 
an  unusually  large  number  of  different  classes. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  project  was  a  new  one 
and,  until  the  students  arrived  at  the  school, 
the  faculty  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion that  should  be  made  for  their  instruction. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  progress  made  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  in- 
creased. The  students  are  devoted  to  their 
work  and  to  their  teachers  and  the  school. 
There  is  like  or  even  greater  admiration  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  and  the  entire  community 
at  New  Paltz  for  the  Cuban  students.  They 
are  located  in  three  boarding  houses  under 
Cuban  chaperones.  In  their  private  home  life 
they  are  more  comfortable  than  the  average 
student  at  such  schools.  The  arrangements 
for  their  comfort  and  health  are  ample  and 
elaborate.  This  statement  applies  to  their 
rooms,  heating,  lighting,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  food.  Naturally  there  are  the  usual 
number  of  petty  complaints  to  be  found  among 
a  body  of  students  of  equal  number  at  any 
boarding  school,  but  I  failed  to  discover  a  single 
complaint  against  the  administration  of  the 
school   which   was   well   founded.     The   health 


of  the  students  can  scarcely  be  better;  during 
my  stay  at  New  Paltz  every  student  was  able 
to  attend  school." 

Mr.  Hanna  concluded  his  report  by  making 
certain  recommendations  looking  not  only  to 
a  return  next  year  of  the  young  ladies  who  arc 
here  now,  but  to  an  increase  of  thirty  in  the 
number  to  be  sent,  the  aim  being  to  secure 
eventually  the  attendance  of  at  least  sixty 
young  ladies  each  year  at  New  Paltz  for  a 
series  of  years,  or  until  one  party  or  the  other 
wishes  to  discontinue  the  arrangement,  each 
young  lady  remaining  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  should  receive  a  certificate  from  the 
school  providing,  of  course,  her  work  was  well 
done.  It  is  important  to  state  here  that  this 
certificate  is  not  a  normal  diploma,  for,  of 
course,  this  could  be  given  only  under  the  well- 
known  prescribed  conditions,  but  it  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  student  has  success- 
fully completed  the  special  course,  under  the 
direction  of  Principal  Scudder  and  the  teach- 
ers specially  engaged  to  teach  the  Cubans. 

Mr.  Hanna  is  a  most  dignified  and  fine  ap- 
pearing man,  with  splendid  physique  and  sol- 
dierly bearing.  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  all 
who  see  him,  that  the  educational  affairs  of 
Cuba  are  in  safe  hands  as  long  as  he  is  com- 
missioner of  public  schools.  It  might  seem 
strange  that  a  soldier  could  lay  down  his  sword 
and  take  up  the  pen  with  such  success,  yet 
back  of  his  West  Point  training  there  is  an 
experience  of  five  years  teaching  in  Ohio  which 
has  given  him  an  insight  into  public  educa- 
tion that  is  standing  him  in  good  stead  at  this 
time.  We  think  he  embodies  in  a  great  degree 
that  remarkable  quality  of  the  educated  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  enables  him  to  adapt  himself 
rapidly  and  skillfully  to  almost  any  kind  of 
work  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances. 


THE   OLD    SPANISH    MISSION,    AT   SAN   GABRIEL,    CALIFORNIA 
From  Four  Track  News,  Courtesy  George  H.  Dasiels. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements,  April,  igo2 

College   and   High    School   Departments 

Amendments. — The  medical  law  has  been 
amended  so  that  the  Regents  may  in  their  discre- 
tion admit  conditionally  to  the  medical  examina- 
tions in  the  preliminary  subjects,  i.e.  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  chemistry,  applicants 
19  years  of  age  who  meet  the  other  requirements. 
Under  this  amendment  the  Regents  are  also  given 
power  to  grant  an  allowance  of  one  of  the  four 
years  of  study  in  a  medical  school  to  graduates 
of  college  courses  registered  by  them  as  entitling 
.  to  this  privilege. 

The  dental  law  has  been  amended  so  that  the 
Regents  may  admit  to  the  licensing  examinations 
up  to  January  i,  1904,  any  bona  fide  student  of 
dentistry  in  this  state  under  private  preceptor  who 
was  entitled  to  file  a  certificate  of  such  study  on 
or  before  July  31,  1895. 

State  Library  and  Home  Education 

Library  School. — The  15th  report  makes  ^  ^he 
following  important  announcements: 

The  understanding  by  the  alumni  and  the  public 
that  coUegcbred  candidates  are  much  preferred 
having  resulted  in  applications  from  more  col- 
lege graduates  than  we  have  seating  capacity  for, 
has  in  natural  evolution  made  this  a  graduate 
sdiool.  Maintenance  of  this  standard  will  now 
work  no  hardship,  as  the  other  library  schools 
afford  opportunity  for  instruction  of  those  unable 
to  meet  the  higher  requirements  of  the  parent 
school.  The  faculty  have  therefore  voted  to  ad- 
vise all  new  applicants  that  from  March  i,  1902, 
only  those  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
library  school  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  regis- 
tered by  the  Regents  in  the  College  Departments 
as  giving  creditable  courses,  thus  formally  making 
it  a  grraduate  school.  It  is  true  that  a  first  class 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  been  at  college  is 
better  than  a  second  or  third  class  college  grad- 
uate, but  the  new  action  does  not  open  the  doors 
to  all  those  who  hold  degrees ;  as  the  faculty  will 
continue  to  select  only  those  who  give  promise 
of  making  a  practical  success  of  librarianship. 

After  October  i,  1902,  tuition  fees  for  residents 
of  New  York  will  be  $75  for  junior  year  and  $25 
for  senior  year;  for  nonresidents,  $100  for  junior 
year  and  $50  for  senior  year.  Each  year  the  school 
offers  better  facilities  and  instruction  and  requires 
more  from  its  faculty.  Some  students  have  pre- 
ferred to  pay  others  to  do  for  them  any  state  work 
not  part  of  the  library  training;  under  the  new 
plan  all  will  pay  more  tuition,  but  as  far  as  possi- 
ble state  work  will  be  assigned  with  reference  to 
its  educative  value. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures. — During  March 
34  libraries,  10  wall  pictures,  1,245  lantern  slides, 
3  lanterns  and  518  photographs  were  lent  to  55 
borrowers.  A  new  juvenile  traveling  library  con- 
tains 25  attractive  children's  books,  such  as  Peary's 
Snow  Baby,  Seton-Thompson's  Lives  of  the 
Hunted  and  Lang's  Violet  Fairy  Book. 


New  York  State  Library  Bulletin 

To  supplement  its  Comparative  Summary  and 
Index  of  Legislation  in  1901,  issued  in  January 
last,  the  New  York  State  Library  is  now  issuing 
a  Review  of  Legislation  in  1901.  This  bulletin, 
edited  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten,  sociology  librar- 
ian, contains  contributions  from  38  leading  special- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  eadb 
important  subject  there  is  a  review  of  the  year's 
legislation  treating  briefly  of  the  most  important 
acts,  indicating  the  general  trend  by  references 
to  previous  laws,  and  in  general  giving,  so  far  as 
practicable,  a  historical  and  sociologic  setting  to 
the  year's  legislation.  This  review,  together  with 
the  comparative  summary  apd  index,  make  a  year- 
book of  comparative  legislation  of  scientific  and 
practical  value.  The  review  is  now  in  press  and 
will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

Writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  1889, 
Albert  Shaw  comments  on  the  need  and  value  of 
such  comparative  studies  of  American  legislation 
as  follows: 

"It  may  perhaps  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  student  afforded 
such  opportunities  for  the  comparative  study  of 
constitutions  and  legislation  as  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  50  free  commonwealths,  having 
an  average  population  approaching  a  million  and 
a  half,  are  engaged  each  for  itself  in  working  out 
the  problems  of  good  government.  There  is  never 
a  year  in  which  the  people  of  one  state  or  another 
are  not  assembled  in  convention  to  reconstruct 
their  organic  law  from  its  very  foundations. 
There  is  never  an  autumnal  election  at  which  the 
people  of  several  states  do  not  vote  for  or  against 
important  changes  in  their  constitutions.  In  each 
legislative  period  of  24  months,  no  fewer  than  60 
sessions  are  held,  resulting  in  an  *out-put'  of  at 
least  25,000  enactments.  Enormous  as  is  this 
volume  of  legislation,  it  is  not  impossible  to  trace  ^ 
through  the  successive  biennial  periods  and 
through  the  statute-books  of  the  various  states 
certain  marked  tendencies,  political,  administra- 
tive, ethical,  and  economic;  and  all  such  investi- 
gation— very  little  of  which  has  as  yet  been  made 
— will  yield  ample  rewards." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  treated  and 
contributors:  State  Government,  C.  E.  Merriam, 
Ph.  D.,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago ;  City  Government,  Delos  F.  Wil- 
cox, Ph.  D.,  Elk  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Special  Assess- 
ments  and  Local  Improvements,  Victor  Rosewatef, 
Ph.D.,  Omuha,  Neb.;  Roads,  M.  O.  Eldridge, 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries; 
Lawmaking  and  Elections,  Robert  H.  Whitten, 
Ph.  D.,  Sociology  Librarian,  New  York  State 
Library;  Porto  Rico  Revenue  Act,  J.  H.  Hol- 
lander. Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Finance,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Taxa- 
tion of  Mortgages,  Frederick  N.  Judson,  Rialto 
building,  St.  Louis;  Inheritance-tax,  Max  West, 
Ph.  D..  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
'Taxation  of  Business  Corporations,  John  Henry 
Hammond,  30  Broad  street,  New  York;  School 
Organisation  and  Supervision,  James  Russell  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  M.  A.,  Secretary  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York ;  Common  Schools,  Wiliam  T.  Har- 
ris, LL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  E(?u- 
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cation;  High  Schools,  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California; 
Higher  and  Professional  Education,  H.  L.  Taylor, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
Libraries,  Melvil  Dewey,  M.  A.,  Director  New 
York  State  Library;  Geology  and  Topography, 
F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D.,  Director  New  York  State 
Museum;  Charities,  Robert  W.  Hebbard,  Secre- 
tary New  York  State  Board  of  Charities;  De- 
pendent, Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children,  Wal- 
ter S.  UflFord,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Inspec- 
tion, New  York  Board  of  Charities;  The  Insane, 
T.  E.  McGarr,  Secretary  New  York  Commission 
in  Lunacy;  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic,  J.  C. 
Carson,  Superintendent  Syracuse  State  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  Children;  Penal  Institutions, 
George  McLaughlin,  Secretary  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Prisons;  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
W.  E.  Schenck,  New  York  Department  of  Excise ; 
Public  Health,  Charles  V.  Chapin,  Superintendent 
of  Health,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Food  Legislation, 
W.  D.  Bigelow,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry;  Labor:  State  Bureaus,  Employment 
Agencies,  Employers'  Liability,  Hours,  Adna  V. 
Weber,  Ph.  D.,  Chief  Statistician  New  York  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Factory  Inspection:  Protec- 
tion of  Labor,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  Mass. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Insect  Pests  and 
Plant  Diseases,  E.  P.  Felt,  D.  Sc,  New  York 
State  Entomologist ;  Contagious  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals, D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  Irrigation,  Elwood  Mead, 
United  States  Office  of  Experiment  Stations; 
Foresty,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Protection  of  Game, 
T.  S.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  Biologic  Sur- 
vey ;  General  Business  Corporations,  Frederick  J. 
Stimson,  53  State  street,  Boston;  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  Wiliam  W.  Thornton,  Law 
building,  Indianapolis;  Insurance,  Francis  Hen- 
dricks, New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance ;  Railway  Accidents,  E.  A.  Moseley,  Secretary 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Mechanic 
Liens,  Louis  Boisot,  444  North  Clark  street,  Chi- 
cago ;  Mortgages,  Leonard  A.  Jones,  Judge  Mass. 
Court  of  Registration ;  Civil  Procedure,  James 
Dewitt  Andrews,  Chicago;  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments, Samuel  J.  Barrows,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner International  Prison  Commission;  Notes 
on  Session  Laws,  Revisions  and  Constitutional 
Convention  Publications,  T.  L.  Cole,  of  Statute 
Law  Book  Company,  Washington. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE. 

ARBOR  DAY  ANNUAL 

Arbor  Day  falls  upon  May  2nd  this  year.  The 
Arbor  Day  Annual,  issued  under  direction  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Charles. 
R.  Skinner,  is  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  the  proper 
observance  of  this  important  event.  Beautiful 
colored  plates  of  birds  and  flowers  adorn  the 
cover  pages ;  and  the  selection  of  literary  mater- 
ial is  of  the  best,  and  suggestive  of  the  program 


that  should  be  arranged  by  the  schools  of  the 
state  upon  this  occasion.     Superintendent  Skin- 
ner has  the  following  note  to  school  officers  and 
teachers : 
Fellow-Workers  in  the  Cause  of  Education: 

This  second  day  of  May,  1902,  is  the  fourteenth 
anniversary  of  the  celebration  oif  Arbor  day  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  117,364  exercises 
held  in  our  public  schools  in  observance  of  the 
day,  and  the  346,317  trees  planted  by  the  pupils 
of  those  schools  have  materially  advanced  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  our  forests — a  sentiment  which  has  found 
expression  in  laws  establishing  the  State  Preserve 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  the  organization  of  a 
school  of  forestry  under  the  direction  of  Cornell 
University. 

Better  still,  we  believe  these  exercises  have  in- 
culcated in  our  youth  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  of  arboriculture,  and  a  genuine  love 
for  nature  in  all  her  forms,  which  will  tend  to 
develop  in  the  rising  generation  finer  sensibilities, 
more  generous  ideals  of  life,  and  greater  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  nature's  God.  If  this  belief  is  well  founded, 
the  legislature,  in  establishing  Arbor  day,  builded 
far  better  than  it  knew,  by  providing  not  only  for 
the  material  welfare  of  the  future  citizen  and  of 
the  state,  but  for  an  aesthetic  training  and  de- 
velopment essential  to  the  highest  type  of  civili- 
zation. 

I,  however,  believe  that  the  same  results  may  be 
secured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  results  which  arc 
immediate,  and  self-evident  as  to  their  value,  by 
concentrating  our  attention  and  our  efforts  upon 
the  improvement  of  school  grounds.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  person  traveling  through  a  section  of  the 
country  where  he  is  a  stranger,  unconsciously 
measures  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds  which  come  to  his  notice.  Possessed 
of  anything  like  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
refining  influences  in  the  environment  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  forms  his  judgment  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  locality  as  a  place  to  purchase  property  or 
to  make  a  home.  He  will  interpret  the  neat  and 
pleasing  school  surroundings  as  a  sign  of  a  pro- 
gressive, liberal,  and  prosperous  people,  and  he 
will  just  as  certainly  interpret  unkempt  and  untidy 
school  surroundings  as  a  sign  of  a  slovenly,  care- 
less, and  thriftless  people,  without  pride  either  in 
themselves  or  their  posterity. 

To  the  stranger  no  better  advertisement  can  be 
given  of  your  farms  and  of  your  people  than  by 
attractive,  well-kept  school  grounds.  While  this 
value  is  real  and  material,  there  is.  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint,  a  still  higher  value  in  the 
influence  that  beauty  and  neatness  and  order  exert 
over  the  healthy  and  symmetrical  development  of 
the  growing  child,  and  I  regret  that  in  this  respect 
the  pupils  in  the  city,  have  in  most  instances,  the 
advantage  of  the  pupils  in  the  country. 

While  attractive  school  buildings  are  to  be  de- 
sired, unless  the  grounds  are  well-kept  and  beauti- 
fied by  shrubs,  they  are  by  no  means  so  attractive 
as  are  humble  buildings  in  a  tasty  setting  of  tree 
and  shrub  and  vine  and  cleanly-kept  lawn. 
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My  fervent  desire  is  that  trustees  and  teachers, 
one  and  all,  will  make  this  a  rallying  day  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  school  grounds  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  that  the  result  of  their  cumula- 
tive efforts  may*  make  this  truly  the  Empire  State 
in  school  surroundings. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  R.  Skinner. 


PRIZES  OFFERED 

For  the  Best  Kept  District  School  Grounds 

Through  the  liberality  of  William  A  Wads- 
worth,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  enabled  to  offer,  as  in  1891, 
1892,  and  1901,  cash  prizes  of  $100  for  the  best, 
and  $50  for  the  second  best  kept  school  grounds 
an  the  state.  Competition  is  open  to  all  the  district 
schools  of  the  state,  the  grounds  of  '.\hich  are  rot 
within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  an  incorporated 
village. 

The  manner  of  awarding  ihe  prizes  will  be  as 
follows:  A  photograph  or  photographs  of  the 
school  grounds  must  be  taken  sufficiently  large 
to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging.  Accom- 
panying must  be  a  statement  as  to  when  the  photo- 
graph was  taken,  and  a  diagram  with  full  explana- 
tion concerning  the  location  and  character  of 
walks,  the  kind  and  condition  of  fences,  the  loca- 
tion and  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  statement  and  diagrams  are  to  be  made 
by  trustees  of  school  districts  competing,  indorsed 
by  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction, 
and,  together  with  photograph  or  photographs, 
forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  before  October  i,  1902.  They  will 
then  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination, 
and,  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  will  be 
determined  what  districts  are  to  receive  the  prizes. 

Announcement  of  the  award  of  prizes  will  be 
made  through  the  public  press,  and  prizes  will  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  those  entitled  to  receive 
them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  recommended  that  teach- 
ers invite  pupils  to  present  for  exhibition  in  their 
several  schools,  drawings  of  school  grounds,  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  improved  or 
beautified.  If  possible,  let  local  prizes  be  offered 
for  best  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  1901  only  eleven  school  districts  among  11,000 
in  the  state  competed  for  the  Wadsworth  prize. 

The  first  prize  of  $100  was  awarded  to  School 
District  No.  15,  town  of  Hempstead,  Nassau 
County,  and  the  second  prize  of  $50  to  the  Broad 
Street  School  of  Plattsburgh. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  make  the  awards  was  Dr.  William  J. 
Milne,  President  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
Albany ;  Prof.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Principal  Boys' 
Academy,  Albany,  and  William  S.  Egerton, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Albany. 

For  Greatest  Improvement 

Through  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  The 
Perry  Mason  Company,  of  Boston,  publishers  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  offer  twdnty 
American  flags,  each  six  by  nine  feet,  made  of  the 


best  quality  of  bunting,  as  prizes  for  the  twenty 
schools  of  our  state  which  shall  show  the  greatest 
improvement  in  school  grounds  during  the  year 
beginning  May  i,  1902. 

As  soon  as  practicable  in  the  spring,  every 
school  district  entering  this  competition  should 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  school  commissioner  a 
photograph  showing  existing  conditions.  In  the 
fall,  before  the  frosts  appear,  another  photograph 
should  be  taken,  and  the  two  photographs  sub- 
mitted by  the  school  commissioner  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  who  will 
appoint  judges.  Each  photograph  must  have  the 
indorsement  of  the  school  commissioner,  and  must 
show  the  number  of  the  school  district  and  name 
of  trustee,  with  post-office  address,  dates,  explana- 
tions, etc. 


IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    LEGISLATION 

The  Fowler  bill  is  the  principal  measure  effect- 
ing the  common  schools  that  will  become  a  law. 
This  bill,  as  our  readers  know,  provides  for  a 
changed  basis  of  apportionment  of  public  school 
moneys,  and  that  $250,000  be  added  to  the  public 
school  fund.  The  new  system  provides  that  dis- 
tricts having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $40,000  or 
less  shall  receive  a  quota  of  $150  for  the  first 
teacher  employed  therein  and  $100  for  each  addi- 
tional teacher;  and  that  districts  having  an 
assessed  valuation  of  more  than  $40,000  shall  re- 
ceive a  quota  of  $125  for  the  first  teacher  and 
$100  for  each  additional  teacher  employed  therein. 
This  is  a  measure  that  will  render  aid 'to  weak 
rural  districts,  where  aid  is  most  needed. 

There  will  be  much  disappointment  among 
friends  of  the  common  school  that  the  Merritt 
bill  was  so  amended  that  it  will  apply  to  St. 
Lawrence  County  only.  This  bill,  as  originally 
drafted,  provided  for  a  uniform  tax-rate  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  wherever  a  town- 
ship voted  to  establish  such  uniform  rate.  It  also 
provided  that  tuition  in  all  schools  of  that  town- 
ship be  free,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  all 
comers  to  secure  a  free  high  school  education.  It 
also  gave  the  town  board  of  such  township,  with 
the  consent  of  the  school  commissioner,  authority 
to  consolidate  small  districts,  and  to  provide  for 
the  transportation  and  maintenance  of  pupils  in 
any  common  school  district  of  such  town.  What 
objection  or  valid  excuse  any  member  of  the 
legislature  could  have  had  for  denying  local  option 
in  a  matter  that  effected  the  local  township  alone, 
is  not  apparent.  The  working  of  this  law  in  St. 
Lawrence  County  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  so  advance  the  school 
interests  of  that  county  that  it  will  eventually 
secure  a  township  system  in  this  state. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
different  districts  of  the  city  of  Kingston  and  the 
establishment  of  one  city  system  of  schools  has 
had  much  opposition.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
common  council  and  mayor  of  that  city,  but  will 
likely  become  a  law. 

The  Coon  bill,  effecting  the  second-class  cities 
of  Albany  and  Troy,  provides  that  the  present 
boards  of  education  of  these  cities  be  abolished. 
In  the  place  of  the  same,  boards  of  three  members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  This  bill  will 
probably  be  signed  by  the  Governor. 
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For  Nervousness 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  ^vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Gives  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful  Sleep. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


American  Book  Company 

Baldwin's  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest, 
by  James  Baldwin,  author  of  "The  Discov- 
ery of  the  Old  Northwest,"  "Baldwin's 
Readers,"  "The  Story  of  Roland,"  "Old 
Greek  Stories,"  etc.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  Bald- 
win's "Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  will 
welcome  this  sequel  to  it.  There  cannot  be 
too  many  books  of  American  history  written 
in  the  style  in  which  this  one  is  written,  for  the 
author  here  deals  authentically  with  a  phase 
of  our  history,  in  a  narrative  as  intensely  inter- 
esting as  a  novel.  The  boy  or  girl  who  learns 
history  in  this  manner  is  not  likely  soon  to 
forget  it.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every 
school  library,  if  not  used  in  the  classroom. 

Lessons   in    Physical   Geography,   by   Charles 

R.  Dryer,  M.  A.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Professor  of 

Geography,  Indiana    State    Normal    School. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

■  The  author  has  succeeded  in   covering  the 

subject  of  physical  geography  completely;   but 

in   language   freed   from   technical   terms   and 

complex  statements.     His  style  is  simple  and 

direct,  and  he  presents  the  subject  so  well  that 

the  pupil  ordinarily  cannot  fail  to  comprehend 

it.      The    work   is    well    illustrated,   and   the 

arrangement     of     topics     and     typographical 

appearance  will  aid  materially  in  the  study  of 


the  subject.  The  teacher  contemplating  form- 
ing a  class  in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine this  book. 

Practical  Exercises  on  the  Latin   Verb,   hj 
Katherine     Campbell     Reiley,    Teacher     of 
Latin,  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary.    Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York. 
These  blanks  for  exercises  on  the  Latin  Verb 
have  been  prepared  to  economize  the  tmie  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  to  present  the  verb 
in  such  a  way  that  its  acquisition  will  be  both 
easy  and  permanent.    They  have  grown  out  of 
the  practical  needs  of  the  class  room  after  long 
experience,  and  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  beginner's  manual  or  lessons. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Meiers'  Herbarium  and  Plant  Descsipiidn. 
Ginn  &  G^npany,  Boston.  A  practical  derioe 
for  mounting  botanical  specimens  and  reoord- 
i(Dg  the  analysis  of  the  same. 

Elements  and  Notation  of  Music,  ly  John  M. 

McLoughlin.    Gimn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Many  teachers,  while  they  may  possess  some 
skill  in  singing,  and  a  fair  abilitv  to  read  bf 
sight,  do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  tenns 
and  characters  used  to  successfully  teach  the 
subject.  This  little  book  will  be  very  helpfal  in 
giving  definitions  and  explanations  of  such  tenns 
and  characters. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 

Zriny,  by  Theodore  Korner,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Franklin  J.  Hulzwarth  ,Ph.  D.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

Niels  mit  der  offenen  Hand,  by  Paul  Heyze, 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Edward  S. 
Joynes.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar,  edited,  with  notes 
and  vocabulary,  by  William  A.  Cooper,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  German  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Tarascx)n,  edited,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  C.  Fontaine  B.  es  L., 
L.  en  D.,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York  City;  late  Director  of  Romance  Lan- 
guage Instruction  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Co^^RS  CoMPLET  de  Langue  Franca isr,  by  Max- 
ine  Ingres,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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Smith's  Elementary  Calculus,  by  Perccy  F. 
Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Night,  edited  by  Richard  Grant  White, 
and  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  by  Louise  de  la 
Rame,  paper  binding.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston. 

Hkyse*s  Untrrn  BrOdbrn,  edited  bylEmil  Kepp- 
ler.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York. 

France's  Monsieur  Bergeret,  edited  by  F.  H. 
Dike.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New 
York  City.. 


HOW  OLD  IS  CHINA? 

China's  antiquity  is  a  part  of  its  colossal 
proportions.  Their  early  writers  record  a 
mythological  history  covering  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  this  period  ends  with  the 
establishment  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  at 
Kai-Fung-Fu  in  the  31st  century  B.  C.  Her 
legendary  history  extends  from  this  time  to 
2205  B.  C.,  at  which  time  it  may  be  said  China's 
real  history  begins.  The  ancient  history  of 
China  extends  from  2205  B.  C.  to  298  B.  C. 
Her  mediaeval  history  begins  there  and  extends 
to  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest  in  1215 
A.  D.  With  the  founding  of  the  Mongol  dy- 
nasty, China's  modern  history  begins.  The 
Mongols   were   driven   out   by   the   Mings   in 


1368  A.  D.  The  Mings  were  the  last  native 
dynasty  that  ruled  over  China,  and  their  con- 
trol lasted  from  1368  to  1644.  Under  the  title 
of  the  Ta  Tsing  (the  Great  Pure)  Dynasty,  the 
Manchus  have  ruled  China  since  A.  D.  1644. — 
From  No,  28  of  the  New  York  Central's  "Four 
Track  Series," 

No.  28  of  the  "Four  Track  Series"  will  be 
sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  in  postage,  by  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


••THE  FOUR  TRACK  NEWS" 

Among  railroad  men  there  are  none  who 
have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
traveling  public  than  George  H.  Daniels,  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Ry.  He  has  gained  this,  not 
only  by  his  genial  personality,  that  has  served 
to  make  himself  and  his  railroad  popular,  but 
by  a  system  of  advertising,  entirely  original 
and  unique. 

Not  all  who  are  reading  New  York  Central 
advertising  with  so  much  interest — ^reading  it 
without  discovering  that  they  have  been  read- 
ing advertising  at  all — have  discovered  just 
what  are  his  methods.  It  is  quite  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  attracted  their  attention  and 
held  their  interest  by  the  simple  means  of 
converting  what  is  often  dull  advertising  into 
good  and  valuable  literature  that  claims  atten- 
tion  for   its   own   worth.    The   "Four   Track 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISH  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  TEXT-BOOKS  SUITED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OP 
ALL  SCHOOLS.  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  BOOKS  ARE  ON  THEIR  LIST. 


For  High  Schools 


The  Wells  Mathematics. 
Pearson's  Principles  of  Composition. 
Newell's  Experimental  Chemistry. 
Colton's  Physiology :  Briefer  Course. 
The  Arden  Shakespeare. 
Heath's  English  Classics. 


For  the  Grades 


The    Natural    System    of    Vertical 
Writing. 

Thompson's  New  Short  Course  in 
Drawing. 

The  Walsh  Arithmetics. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English. 

Thomas's  United  States  History. 

Thomas's  Elementary  History. 


Descriptive  Circulars  and  Catalogues  free  an  request.      Send  for  Pedagogical 
Catalogue^    Modern    Language   CatcUogue^    List  of  English    Classics^    etc. 


D.  C.  HEATH  6,  COMPANY,  PubHshers 


BOSTON 


NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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Series"  has  been  read  as  widely  and  with 
almost  as  much  interest  as  a  popular  historical 
novel. 

The  Four  Track  News,  a  64-page  magazine, 
is  the  latest  venture  that  will  call  attention  to 
the  New  York  Central.  It  will  take  its  place 
very  readily  in  the  regular  list  shown  on  the 
American  news-stands;  and  as  a  magazine^ 
calling  attention  to  the  scenery,  historical  fea- 
tures and  topographical  characteristics  of  our 
country,  it  ranks  among  the  best  publications 
of  the  day. 

We  are  privileged  to  run  this  month  electro- 
types, kindly  loaned  us  by  Mr.  Daniels,  taken 
from  the  columns  of  the  Four  Track  News. 
They  will  help  illustrate  the  valuable  features 
of  the  publication. 


THE    LAKE    SHORE    AND    MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

(the  only  double-track  line  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago;)  will  sell  tickers  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  return  for  one  fare  plus  $2.00,  on 
account  of  Convention  of  National  Educational 
Association  to  be  held  July  7th  to  loth.  Any 
one  intending  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  will  do  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
merits  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.    The  fact  that  it  is  a  double  track 


road  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  possibility  of 
accident;  its  equipment  is  not  excelled  by  that 
of  any  road  in  the  country;  and  the  services  it 
offers  is  first-class  in  every  particular.  Full 
information  as  to  rates,  sleeping  car  reserva- 
tions, etc.,  by  addressing  J.  W.  Daly,  General 
Eastern  Agent,  297  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 


Special 


Minneapolis,   Minn.,   July  7th  to   loth.     Sp< 
rates  will  be  granted  for  this  meeting  by  the 

WABASH   RAILROAD 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  take  the  Continental  Limited  train 
which  runs  over  the  West  Shore  and  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral to  Buffalo  and  thence  over  the  Wabash  line 
to  Chicago. 

Rates  $2.00  lower  than  via  any  other  line  and 
accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Through  sleeping  cars  to  Chicago  from  Boston 
and  New  York ;  meals  served  in  dining  car. 

For  further  information  address,  R.  J.  Kelley, 
General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  James  Gass,  New  York  State  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Announcefnent 


Ne 


Ne 


We  shall  publish,  early  in  May,  a  book  entitled  SECOND  YEAR  ENGLISH  ? 
COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC,  by  George  A.  Watrous, 
of  the  Utica  Free  Academy.  The  book  is  designed  to  follow  the  author's  First  Year 
English :  Syntax  and  Composition,  and  to  cover  adequately  the  composition 
and  rhetoric  work  of  the  Regents'  Second  Year  Requirements. 


The  book  will  contain  about  250  pages,  arranged  as  follows  : 


Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter    8 

Chapter    9 

Chapter  zo 


Theory  and  History  of  the  Paragraph 

Parts  and  Structure  of  the  Paragraph 

Laws  of  the  Paragraph 

Development  of  the  Paragraph 

The  Outline 

Parts  of  the  Composition 

Kinds  of  Composition 

Words,  Diction  and  Figures 

Versification 

Essay.  Novel  and  Drama 


The  Appendix  will  contain  : 

z    Glossary  of  Common  Critical  Terms 

2  Bibliogpraphies 

3  The  full  text  of  Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration" 

A  full  synopsis  of  the  book  will  be  sent   immediately   upon   application.     We   should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  whose  would  like  to  examine  a  sample  copy  of  the  book. 

SIBLEY  &  DUOKER,  PubUshers 

iio    BoYLSTON    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS 
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Syracuse   Penny   Blue    Prints 

Over  2,000  Differvnt  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalofnie  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANG   PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  MatSf  10  cents  net.    Unmonnted  fi  cents  net.    Size  of 
plate  about  7x9.    Set  of  twenty  unmonnted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  £.  COLWELL  &  CO. 


162  and  464  Bboadwat 
ALBANY,  N  Y. 


College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  Hiph 
Schools.  It  is  the  nnif  orm  of  toe 
Educatioqal  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTKHCOLLKQIATE  BUREAU, 
AI.BANT,  N.  T. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Si^racuse   XDlnlveteit^ 

JULY  Ist-AXraXTST  9th,  1902 

Courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  others  are  offered  in 
Lanf^ages,  Literature,  Hietory,  Mathematics,  Sciences  aud 
Peds^oglcs. 

The  instructors  are  University  professors. 

Opportunities  for  library  and  laooratory  work. 

Healthful,  cool  and  delightful  locality. 

Living  inexpensive. 


Tuition  $26.00 


For  circulars,  address 


THE  BBGISTRAB, 
Sirraoase  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  462  Incorporated  1888 

PAUILY  WA8HIN0  AHD  CARPBT  CLBAITINO 

A  SFBCIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  10  Union  Strset,  A  T  T)  A  fTV    TV    V 

And  87  and  sq  Diyislon  Street,    AJ^gAn  X ,  11  >    X  . 

C.  G.   CRAKX  &•  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

S\/MMB7t   SBSSIOff 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  Ausrust  16,  1902 


94  Courses  in  23  Dei>artments 

Ample  fscilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  work.  Uni- 
versity Credit.  Comfortable  Temperature.  Great  Variety  qf 
Recreations.    Single  Tuition  Fee  of  $25.    Inexpensive  Living. 

For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR. 

Cornell  University.  Ithoica,  N.  Y 


Warren's  New  Physical  Geography 

REVISED  EDITION 

A  Standard  Work,  thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps— really  a  new  book.    It  is  modern,  sttractive,  and  teachable. 


Avery's  Physics 


By  far  the  Isading  Text-Books  on  Physics  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Avtry*8  EUmerUary  Physics  meets  Part  I.  of  the  Regents*  requirements. 

Avery*8  School  Physics  meets  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Regents*  requirements. 


Morton's  Geographies  UBISb^vXI^gJ^"^ 

Seoent  Adoptions.— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Easton, 

Galesbnrg,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dubuque,  Tacoma,  Warwick, 

and  hundreds  of  other  cities,  counties  aud  school  districts. 


Bristol,  R.  I. 
West  Bay  City, 


These  Geographies  are  absolutely  new,  accurate,  interesting,  and  easily  comprehended.  They  contain  the  United  Statts  Census  qf 
1900;  also  information  regarding  our  **J)etached  Possessions^''^  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  In  all  the  points  that  go  toward  making 
thoroughly  modern  text-books— In  Text,  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Mechanical  Execution,- Morton's  Geographies  are  ihe  Best 
School  Geographies  PtMishsd.  


The  Progressive  Course  In  Reading--Five  Books 


Beoent  Adoptions. —New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Providence, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Ishpeming,  Port  Hurou,  Superiot, 


Lowell,  Peoria, 

Colorado  Springs,  etc.,  etc. 


Williams*  Choice  Literature— Six  Books 

By  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  formerlr  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Olens  Falls,  K.  Y. 


BUTLER.    SHELDON    &    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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Bacbelor^e  Diploma  in  Secondary  Teaching,  Blementary  Teach- 


two-year    conree    leading    to 


Maaic, 


followed  by 
Kindera;arten,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science, 


or  iHinaal  Training:.    Gradaate  courses  of  one  and  two 


years,  respectively,  leadinc  to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  Diplo- 
mas, or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.  M  '"     ' 


cation  to  Secretary. 


and  Ph.D.    Catalogues  on  appli- 
JAMBS  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


M 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 
SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


Cottage  City.  Mass.  «»^«-* 

25th  Y§ar,   Begins  Juiy  8*  Ottt  Im  tke  AUamUe  i 
Send  for  64-Pafe  Clroolar. 
WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Hydf  Park,  Mus. 


BARL  THOMPSON  CO. 

rVBLISHEHS  ^  Syracuse,  Jieta  yorK 

BLUE  PRINTS 


4x5 


At  One  Cent  Each 

Unqeualed  for  School  Use.     Sijc  Hundred  American  J^ubject>i* 
An  E^s^enfial  A,id  to  the  Study  of  Art,  History  and  Literature. 

In  MTitififiT  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  mention  Aukrican  Education 


The  Ne^w  and  E^nlarged  Edition  is 

THE  TEACHER'S  CHOICE 

A  Dictionary  of  ENGLISH,  Hiojxraphy,  (io<igrraphy.  Fiction,  etc 
New  Plates  Throughout 
Now  Added  25,000   NEW  WORDS,  Phrases,  Etc, 
Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph^D. 


Rich  Bindings. 


,  LL.D., 
Unitoil  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2364  Pages.  5000  Iliustrations. 

HON.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  New  York  State  Supt.  of  Schools,  calls  it 

THE  KING  AMONG  BOOKS 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  (Slossary,  etc. 
11 OU  Pages.      WK)  Illustration^.      Size  7xl0x2^^  inches. 
"  First-ctays  in  quality,  seco nd-c I n.'^s  i n  size. "    Nichoias  MuiTay  ButJer. 


Specimen  papres,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application, 
.  6  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprin^fi-l^    m^^«. 


Why  Not  Use  Your  Mind  Directly  in  Speaking? 

ET  CAN  BE  ACQUIRED.    IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  EARLY. 

Children,  adults,  possessors  of  university  degrees,  orators,  poor  speakers, 

and  many  others,  have  improved  their    speech  and 

fluency  by  following  these  directions. 

CONVERSATION  AND  EFFECTUAL  READY  UTTERANCE 

By  W.  E.  WATT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Success  depends  upon  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  It.    Success  in  any  line.    Why  not  say  it  well? 

The  greatest  accomplishment  is  good  speech.    There  is  c/lie  correct  way  to  practice.    The  slowest  and 
dullest  can  acquire  It. 

Do  you  know  why  so  many  people  are  diffident  and  devoid  of  Ideas?    This  book  tells  why  and  how  to 
avoid  being:  so. 

It  combines  the  best  teachings  of  modern  science  with  discoveries  and  experiments  made  by  the  author. 

Don't  wait  till  next  year  to  buy  it.    You'll  be  sure  to  buy  it  some  day.  so  don't  postpone  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  yours.    Put  a  dollar  in  a  letter  and  the  thing  is  done  at  once. 

liald  Paper,  Ollt  Tops,  Silk  and  Gold.    Mailed  for  •l.OO. 

FREDERICK  A.  WATT,  Publisher,  40  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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OUR  NEWEST  BOOKS 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES 

By  Bolbert  Louis  SUtfenton. 
With  ft  Bpeclal  intiodaction. 
Profusely  illastrated  by  Mim  Man  and  Miss  Sqaire,  with 
10  fnll  pages  in  colors,  IS  half -tone  plates,  and  89  drawings 
in  the  text.     Cloth  cover  in  colors,  94  pages.    For  introduc- 
tion, 50  cents. 

A  book  for  the  primary,  grades,  HmpU  in  siyU^  of  wiss 
observation,  kindly  sympathy^  and  fanciful  hvmor,  now  for 
ths  first  time  avaUabls  as  a  suitable  supplementary  reader. 


THE  SUNBOMNET  BABIES'  PRIMER 

By  B^lalie  Osgood  Grover, 

Illustrated  with  94  plates  in  four  colors,  br  Miss  Corbett, 
"The  Mother  of  the  Sonbonnet  Babies.''  For  the  primary 
grades.  Cloth  cover  in  colors,  110  pages.  For  introduc* 
tion,  40  cents. 

The  quaint  manner  of  the  Babies  and  the  dainty  colors  of 
the  illustrations  will  catch  the  eyes  <tf  the  children  and  inter- 
est them  at  once. 

NORSE  STORIES 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

With  a  special  introduction.  Bdited  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  of  Wellesley  College.  Illustrated  with  10  full  page 
plates  by  George  Wright.  Cloth,  801  pages.  For  introdoc- 
tion,  40  cents. 

For  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  These  stories  teach  life 
as  a  tremendous  fight.  Ths  heroes  acquit  themselves  tike 
men,  er$during  hardsHns  wi/hout  rspining,  doing  work 
honestly  and  with  a  whole  heart. 


The  Canterberry  Classics 

▲  new  series  of  Supplementary  Headers  for  all  grades. 
Edited  nnder  the  general  supervision  of 

KATHABINE  LEE  BATES 

Professor  of  BngUsh  Literature  in  Wellesley  College. 

VOLXTMSB  NOW  BEADY 

Rab  and  His  Friends,  and  Other  Doff  Stories 

Edited  by  Charles  W.  French,  Principal  qf  ths  Hyde  Park 
School,  Chicago. 

Illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Brown,  6  fnll  page  and  21 
text  drawings  by  Angus  MacDonald,  and  9  reproductions  of 
original  sketches  by  the  author.  Cloth,  150  pages.  For  in- 
troduction,     cents. 

THE  GOLD  BUG 

By  Edgar  Allen  Foe 

Edited  by  Theda  Qildermeister,  Training  Teacher  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Winona.  Minn. 

Illustrated  with  the  Zolnay  bust  of  Poe  as  frontispiece,  a 
map,  and  6  full  page  drawings  by  G.  C.  Widney.  Cloth,  111 
pages.    For  introouction,      cents. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  FIRST  READER 

By  Miss  H.  Avis  Perdue  aud  Miss  F.  E.  La  Victorie. 

Entirely  revised,  with  new  plates.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
112  pages.    For  introduction,  17  cents. 


Rand,  McNakly  &  Company 


Chicago       New  York       London 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEACHERS 

decent  and  Forthcoming  3oofis 


A  Commerclfikl  Geogre^pKy    By  Ctkus  C.  Adams,  Editorial  Staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  formerly  President  of  the 

Department  of  Geography,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    12mo,  605  pages,  Cloth,  $1.80. 
An  Introdxiotlon  to  PKysicfikl  Geogr«k.pl\y    By  Obovb  K.  Giuivrt,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  and  Albert  P. 

BaiGHAM,  A.  M.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.    12mo.,  Cloth,  (Ready  June  1). 
A.Text-Book  of  Geology    By  Albbbt  P.  Bbtgham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,    Colgate  University. 

12mo.,  Cloth,  $1.40. 
dements  of  PKysics    By  C.  Hamfobd  Hbndbbson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  John  F.  Woodhdll,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

in  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University.    12mo.,  Cloth,  $1.10.    With  Experiments,  $l.S5. 
JPKyslott.1  Experiments,    A  Ltt.bortt.tory  Mtt.nutt.1    By  John  F.  Woodhitll  and  M.  B.  Van  Absdau,  Instructor 

in  Physical  Science  in  Horace  Mann  School  and  Assistant  in  Teachers*  College.    12mo.,  Cloth,  46  cents. 
I«tt.bortt.tory  Exercises  in  den\enttt.ry  PKysics    A  Manual  for  Students  in  Academies  and  High  Schools.    By 

Fbanklin  H.  Atbes,  Instructor  in  Pbyrics  in  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    12mo.,  Cloth,  60  cents. 
A  History  of  tKe  Ainerlctt.n   Ntt.tion     By  Andbew  C.  McLaughlin,  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of 

Michigan.    12!no.,  Cloth,  $1.40.    New  Edition,  revised  to  date. 
l&ntf llsh  Texts :    Tennyson's  The  Princess     Edited  by  Professor  Franklin  T.  Bakeb,  Teachers*  College,  Columbia 

University,    l^mo..  Cloth,  2>  cents. 

Writs  for  further  information  and  sample  pages. 

D.  APPLETON  6  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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'Bhe    Great 

FK^ound  World 


PUBLIBHBD  WXBKLT,  $2-00  A  YSAB. 

The  Only  Paper  Published  Weekly  that  enables  buey  people  to 
skim  the  dailies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  ite  pages 
4verything  important-  they  have  missed  or  forgotten.  Once  a 
month  the  regular  Isene  is  doubled  in  rize  to  make  A  MAGA- 
ZINE NUMBER  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  regular  weekly 
features  and  also  A  Popular  Review  of  Magazines  and  Reviews 
besides  special  articles  fromlthfl  pens  of  able  writers. 

PUBU8BBO  BT 

THE  GREAT  ROnND  WORLD  PUBUSHIIIG  CO., 
X50  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  our  subscri- 
bers this  MAONIFICENT  OFFER 


junerican  Education 
Gxaat  Bound  World 


-  $1.00) 

-  2  00| 


BOTH  FOB  $2.00 


We  cannot  include  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  direct  to  this  oftice. 

Sample  copies  of  either  magazine  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO., 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


To  Superintendents  and  Teachers, 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Friends 
of  Education,  Greetin|(: 

We  call  your  attention  to  THE  YOUNG  IDEA  for 

Observation  Study  as  a  means  for  the  formation  of  a  Literary 
taste.   Good  literature  must  do  the  work. 

'*Let  me  but  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws.** 

This  is  ever  true  in  story  telling. 

Among  the  contributors  to  The  Young  Idea  for  1902  we  have 
Clarence  W.  Weed,  State  Entomologist  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mary  Roeers  Miller,  of  Cornell  University  Nature  Instructor  of 
New  York,  Joseph  Dana  Bartley,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Language 
and  Rhetoric,  High  School  Burlington,  Vt,  and  James  Stuart, 
Campton,  Artist  and  member  of  tbe  Lens  and  Brush  Club, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  will  be  a  year  of  profitable  and  pleasant 
research.  Send  for  sample  copy.  60  cents  a  year,  clubs  of  ten 
or  more  30  cents  a  year. 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
4  Ashburton  Place,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

You  are  invited  to  make  our  office  your  headquarters  while  in 
Boston. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  The  Youjg  Idea  to 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  public  education.  We  have 
been  using  The  Young  Idea  with  other  periodicals  of  a  kindred 
nature,  for  supplementary  reading,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly 
in  its  praise.  Tbe  pupils  hail  its  appearance  witn  delight.  The 
articles  in  natural  history  and  biography  are  especially  helpful 
to  young  students,  furnishing  a  valuaole  assistant  to  the  teacher 
who  desires  to  aid  pupils  in  forming  a  correct  literary  taste.  I 
wish  many  more  boys  and  girls  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  bright,  pure,  attractive  little  paper. 
Very  sincerely, 
NANNIE  MACKRELL,  Principal  Mooiehead  School. 


l^ortFoIios^ 

-NEW  ENGLAND  LAKES: 

RIVERS  OF 

NEWEHGLAND. 

MOUNTAINS  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND.    :  ^ 

SEASHORE  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND, 
i  PICTURESQUE      v    ^' 
j  NEW  ENGLAND.      \ 

(  Historic  -  -  MisctiLANtous    ^  ^ 
Will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  6  CENTS 
FOR  EACH  BOOK,  _-    ^, 


iJ^ewEnclano 


i"  Maine 

'^Railroad 


Illustrated  descripHve  ^mphk  (CDntaming  compbte  naps)  have 
been  issued  under  the  folia wmg  titles .  and  will  be  mailed 
upon  receipt  of  2  CENTS  in  stamps  for  each  book . 

ALL  ALONG  SHORE,      LAKE  StNAPEE. 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.  SOUTHEAST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
LAKES  AND  STREAMS.  SOUTHWEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
FISHING  AND  HUNTING.   CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS. 
MERRIMACK  VALLEY.     LAKE  MEMPHREMAGOG. 

THE  MONADNOCK  REGION, 
VALLEY  «il«  CONNECTICUT  MP  NORTHERN  VERMONT, 
THE  HOOSAC  COUNTRY j^  DEERFIELD  VALLEY. 

COURED  BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  FROM  Ml. WASHINGTON 
SENT   ON  RECEIPT  OF  6  CTS.  IN  STAMPS. 

^fs5  Summer  roufist Book jiv/ffj;  ht  of  tours  atfi/mtes,  Afftp/ 
d/id  hoarding  house  list,  and  other  vsfaaik  in  formation,  free 
For  All  Publications  Apply  To 
Passenger  Department,  b.&m.r.r. boston. Ma«s. 

Om  %M.  fn^nCfCrS ,  GENL   PASSR  A  TiCMET  ACChT 
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NEW   PUBLICATION 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 


We  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the 

Gem  Spelling  Blanks,  Medium  Slant 

SEMKVERTICAL 

Un     r      For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.     (Double 
llUa   V'    Rnled.)    Mrdlam  Slant.   Script  Headings.    Twenty 

words  to  a  Lesson. 
Un     n     For  Grammar  Grades.     (Single  Koled.)    Mediam 
RUa  Da    Slant.  Script  Heading.  Twenty  words  to  a  Lesson. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

PECKIUM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  College  and  School  Supplies 

69  Bast  Blfhth  Street,  HSW  YORK 


STATE  AND  REGENTS 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOKKEEPING 

The  popular  practical  lessons  in  Business  Forms 
and  Bookkeeping,  as  given  at  the  institutes  by 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Wells,  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised, considerably  amplified  in  subject  matter 
and  explanations,  and  are  now  offered  to  teachers 
in  convenient  form  for  study  or  review.  This  pub- 
lication is  believed  to  be  the  best  means  yet  pre- 
sented for  preparing  teachers,  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly, to  meet  the  examination  requirements 
for  any  grade  of  certificate.     Price,  25  cents. 

W.  F.  HUMPHREY,  PubUsher, 

30  Linden  Street,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


n  Cyclopedic  Jltlas 

Cram's  ''New  Census"  Atlas  embraces  every 
kind  of  up-to-date  information. 

Cram's  "Ancient  and  Modem**  Atlas  in  one  volume  really 
seems  to  cover  every  possible  sort  of  information  that  every 
student  or  business  man  could  desire,  and  what  is  more,  the 
indexes  are  so  arranged  and  placed  in  front  instead  of  at  the 
back  of  the  book  that  it  is  possible  to  find  what  one  wants  at  a 
glance.  Among  the  particular  features  are  to  be  noted  a  series 
of  full  page  Maps  (not  comer  insets)  of  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  World,  large  and  quite  recent  route  and  cable  chsrts  of 
the  various  oceans  and  a  senes  of  Historical  Maps,  showing  the 
gradual  development  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
changes  of  empire,  and  hundreds  of  clear  half  tone  photographs, 
arranged  in  pages  to  illustrate  the  scenery,  architecture  and 
peoples  of  different  parts  of  Arnica  and  the  different  nations. 
Further  valuable  items  are  a  series  of  statistical  diagrams  concern- 
ing the  wealth,  debt,  trade  and  industries  of  different  nations. 
The  Astronomical  charts  and  star  Maps  have  been  newly  made 
and  accompanied  by  several  pages  of  instractlve  matter  includ- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  and  brought  down  to  date.  This 
work  accurately  and  systematically  indexes  every  country, 
state,  island,  city,  town  and  village,  so  they  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  located.  Over  three  hundred  thousand  places  are  named 
in  this  referance  index.  It  is  Mr.  Cram's  claim  that  his  monu- 
mental work  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  boast  of  an  entirely 
American  origin,  depending  upon  American  sources  and  author- 
ities for  its  facts  and  charts.  It  is  an  excellent  and  invaluable 
work,  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  library  and  home. 
Easy  terms  will  be  given  to  any  one  in  want  of  this  magnificent 
Atlas.  For  prices,  terms  of  payment  or  other  information^ 
address, 

GEORGE  F.  CRAM, 

130  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
MINNEAPOLIS,  JULY  7th  TO  nth, 
1902.       ::::::: 


THE  "GREAT  WESTERN  LIMITED" 
IS  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST 
LUXURIOUS  TRAIN  BETWEEN 
CHICAGO   AND   MINNEAPOLIS^ 


VERY  LOW  RATES  ARE  OFFERED  BY 

CHICAGO 

GREAT     WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE  ADDRESS 


J.  T.  DOUGLAS,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 
319  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  P.  ELMER,  General  Passenger  Agent„ 
113  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
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S^  E  L  E  C  T  E  T) 
SX/TTLEMEJ^TA'Ry 
7i     E     A.     1>     I     /f     G 


They  are  written 


The  following  books  will   be  found   interesting  and  instructive, 
foi  children.     They  are  based  on  definite  ideas  of  correlladon. 

A  prominent  Superintendent  of  schools  writes,  **We  shall  soon  place  another  order 
for  Supplementary  Reading.  I  shall  increase  the  list  of  our  books  largely.  I 
FIND  THE  CHILDREN  READ  YOUR  BOOKS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BOOKS  WE  HAVE.     We  get  splendid  results."     What  more  can  be  said. 

They  are  well  illustrated  and  substantially  made,  and  contain  more  actual  matter 
than  many  books  sold  at  higher  prices. 


FIRST  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Our  Little  Folk's  Primer $  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends 30 

Out  Doors  (Animal  Life^ 30 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 30 

SECOND  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Good  Time  Primer $  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha 30 

In  Mythland 30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers.       .30 
Stories  of  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers.      .30 

Stories  of  Red  Children 30 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature. .      .30 

THIRD  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Ureat  Men $  .30 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 40 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 30 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30 

Stories  of  Our  Authors 30 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 30 

Geography  for  Young  Folks ^o 

FOURTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

American  History  Stories,  Vol,  i $  .36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  2 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  3 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  4. .36 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2 40 

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2 40 


Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  3 40 

Famous  Presidents 40 

Stories  of  New  York  (States) 40 

World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. .       40 

FIFTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Legends  of  Norseland $  .40 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  Vol.  11 40 

Stories  of  Old  Rome 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  z 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  VoL  3 40 

Children  of  the  Cold x.25 

Stor^land  of  Stars 40 

Robmson  Crusoe 40 

SIXTH    AND   SEVENTH   YEARS 

(Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  z $40 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe 40 

Stories  of  Australasia 40 

Stories  of  India 40 

Stories  of  China 40 

Stories  of  England 40 

EIGHTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Sketches  of  American  Writers,  VoL  i .  $  40 
Sketches  of  American  Writers,  VoL  2.      40 

Pictures  from  English  Literature 60 

Lady  of  the  Lake 40 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN 


FRANCISCO 
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PliRK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4ih)  Aye.,  82nd  and  88rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

Conduetad  on  the  American  and  Boropean  Plana. 

Amarican  Plan,  $8.50,  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

Boropean  Plan,  100  rooma  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooma  at  $1.50  per  day. 
100  rooma  at  $2.00  per  day. 
200  rooma  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$100,000  in  Alterationa  and  Improrementa. 

Aeoeaaible  to  all  Bailroada,  Ferriea,  Theatree,  and  only  flve 
Btamtea  to  the  Large  Department  Btorea. 

Kleetric  Cara  paaaing  the  HoteL   Tranaf  era  to  all  croaa-town 


Two  minntee  ttom  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madiaon  Atenne 

RCCD&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


New  York  University 
Summer  Gnirscs 

jJoIyT-Aug.  J5| 

In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses, 
In  College:  10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
at  University  Building,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City.  9th,  loth  and 
nth  stories  of  building  at  command  of 
school.  In  heart  of  the  4>^  millions  of 
the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in 
one  hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts, 
from  University  Heights.  Physics  and 
Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  Uni- 
versity Heights. 

Tuition  $25M 

For    Circular,     address  The  Registrar, 
Washington  Square,   N.  Y.   City. 


XOhere  Streams  of  Coffee 

Tiuft  Through  Land 

and  Sea 


npHE  enormous  and  unprecedented  gprowth 
*•  of  our  export  business  presents  the 
opportunity  which  you  must  not  overlook 
to  teach  the  Geography  of  international 
traffic.  With  the  current  issue  The  Little 
Chronicle  will  have  a  series  of  four— per- 
haps six — articles  on  the  export  business — 
how  it  is  conducted  and  the  main  routes 
followed  by  the  great  staples  of  commerce 
in  getting  from  producer  to  consumer. 

"The  center  of  trade,"  says  Secretary 
Hay,  *' which  required  thousands  of  years 
to  travel  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
to  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  seems  pass- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  between 
daybreak  and  dark,** 

Let  it  VcM^  into  your 
School  Tioom 

Don't  let  the  humdrum  routine  of  an  assigned 
course  interfere  with  it. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  make  your  lessons  use- 
ful. 

S6e  T>emand  of  the  T>ay  i^ 
\/^efulne*i*i  in  Education 


Every  pupil  can  afford  "The  Little  Chronicle"  at. two 
cents  a  week.    Get  the  parentb  interested. 

All  the  Samples  You  Want] 

for  pupils  and  parents,  and  [free  desk  copy  with  each 
club.    Please  fill  out  the  following  form : 

We  have pnpils  above  the  Fifth  Grade  and 

could  use sample  copies  to  advantage 

Now  ? If  not,  when  ? 

Teacher 

Grade School 

If  ungraded,  give  number  of 
pnpils  Over  10  Years  of  Age 

Street 


City. 


.State.. 


Please  fill  out  in  detail. 

THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE 

Schiller  Building  CHICAGO 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Please  mention  "American  Education"  when  answering  Aovektisements. 


EASTERN    TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Mist  E.  K  FOSTER*  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MaSS. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

WANTBD  Teachers  for  Pnblic  and  Private  Schools. 
We  have  calls  nearly  every  week  in  the  year  for  Kindei^sarten, 
Primary  and  Qrammar  grades.  Principals;  8  P  E  O I A  li 
TBAOHBBSof  Drawing,  Art,  Langnajce,  Mnaic,  Com- 
mercial. Manual,  Physical,  Oovemees.  Tutor,  Chaperon.  WB 
OXTABANTBE  SATISFACTION. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  Prop'r.. 

37  The  Hler,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


T!"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM 


Becommends  normal  and  college  gradnatca, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  paUic 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*   AGENCY.    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Bat.  iHS 

3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.        John  C.  Rockwell,  manaqer. 


TH£  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  PISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Msss. 
156  Kfth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1606  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
90S  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  HI. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
688  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
OSS  Hvde  Block,  Spokane,  Wash. 
80  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
AHO  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
685  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


n^  Haass  i»sf  **  ▼aluable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
J1II  ilgmCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  ^i^^^  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
inill  to  recommend   a  teacher  and 


you  about  them 

recommends  you,  that  is  more.    Ours 

C.  W.  BARDBBN,  SyracuM,  N.  Y. 


Recoiiiietid$« 


THE  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE    if    if 

118-190  SnxxKB  Strekt,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BuiLnuio,  PORTLAND,  ME. 
li  BdiabU, 


CCT    1W1  T  Q    Will  bring  yoo,  on  trial, 
IL   1^     I     O    thirteen  weeks,  the  Fstb- 
finder,  the  old-reliable  national  uews-reTiew. 
This  paper  gives  yo^  every  week  ALL  the  impor> 
news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.    It  la 
inly  news  review  that  is  trulv  comprehensive;  and  at  the 
time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky.    It  gives  you  the  wheat 
lut  the  chaff.    It  is  a  Ume-saver  for  all  busy  people.    In 
It  is  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring:  it  lb  a  proteal 
sensational  journalism.    It  takes  the  place  of  periodl- 
costing  $2.50  and  $8.00.    Try  it  and  yon  would  not  be 


tout  it  forlnany  tiroes  its  cost—A  L.OO  per  year. 
iress  THB  PATHFINDBB,  Waahinffton, 


D.  a 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 


WB   HAVB 


.ualled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  ereiy 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
.  ^17^  y^V'     ^®**®'^  ^®^  AZEOU,  OHIO. 

ALv  Ci  JN  K^  A  WM.  F.  JABVIS. 


.      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1208 

AI<VIK  F.  PBA8B. 


Teachers  seeking;  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

x=..ni,iTo«n«.  Teachers' Co-operative  Association  -— ™^-- 

ONB  FBB  BBOI8TBB8  TBAOHBBS  IN  BOTH  OFFIOBS 
Betabliahed  17  Yeare Poeitlowa  Filled  4,900 


CHICAOO,  ILL. 


BUFFALO,  B.  Y. 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  A)  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Bottoa. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildiag,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Mauual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


Southwestern  Teachers'   Agency 

■j-ijM    o^||*1"U     AKir^    XA/BOT"    ^^^^  better  advantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than  any  other  section. 
'  ■■  t    OvJU   I  fl     AIM  U     Wto  I      The  Southwestern  Teachers' Aoekct,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  doee  a 
very  succeesful  business  in  that  field.    For  full  information  write  to 

CLAUDE    J.    liELL,    Proprietor 

FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


PROMPT,  RELIABLE 


NINE  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL   EXPERIENCE 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Proprietor 

120  TREMONT  STREET,   BOSTON 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Please  mention  "Aiurican  Education"  when  answering  AovERnsEMENTs. 


S" 


TKe  Fisk  TeacKers'  Agency 

Has  filled  more  than  16,000  poaitions  ;  more  than  6,600  poaitlona  in  New  York,  New  Jeney,  Connecticat  and  Pennnylvania  ; 

more  than  8,775  positions  In  New  York,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of 

these  States. 
Fbr  fall  information  as  to  where  we  have  placed  teachers  and  the  kind  of  positions  filled,  we  refer  70a  to  oar  Manaal,  which  we 

will  send  on  application.    FotU  do  Bpwk  Umdtr  than  toards. 

CV^Mr.  P.  V.  Hnyssoon,  recently  connected  with  the  Schermerhom  Agency,  bat  formerly  for  five  years  with  the  Fisk  Agency, 
reeamed  his  relations  with  as  on  January  1, 19QS,  and  again  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  Turk  office. 


H.  B.  CROCKER, 
W.  D.  KERR, 

P.  V.  HUY8SOON. 


Jlfanagere, 


[56  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Office  and  School 
Furniture  ^  ^  ^ 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 

...OUR  NET  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  B.  WIN8HIP 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  ^1.00 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
IJngraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  deeciiptlye  circular  of  oar  colored  artograviirea  for 
«cboolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  subecribere. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 

^ILLOTT'S   PENS. 


Grand  Prize, 
AT  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  is  the  hlghefit  award  ever 
made,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

For  Slant  Writing : 

604  K.  K.,  404,  303.  601  E.  P., 
60SE.  F.,851,aud  1047  ^Multi- 
script). 
For  Vertical  Writing : 

I'm  (Verticular).  IMC  (Verti- 
graph),  1047,  1005,  1066,  10<J7. 
Accelerated  progreiis  la  a  saving  of  time;  Giilott'a 
pens  pay  for  them; elves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE,  THERCPORC  CHEAPEST. 
J08XPB  OZLLOTT  t  S02TS,         91  John  St.,  IXtw  7ork. 


i 
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HARD  TO  FIND? 

Do  you  not  consider  it  hard  to  find 
proper  selections  for  your  primary 
boys  and  girls  to  g^ve  at  school  exer- 
cises.   T&Y 

Graham's  Literary  Gems  for  Primary  Grades 

It  contains  60  pages  of  choice  selections. 
Mailed  for  1 2  cents. 

New  York  Education  Co,  ""'SUffi^r'H.y. 

Some  Public  School   Workers 

Have  not  been  Inclined,  aince  the  adrent  of  the  typewriter,  to 
attach  much  imporUnce  to  Kood,  legible,  rapid,  easily-executed 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

And  yet,  there  hai^  never  been  a  time  in  American  history  when 
baalness  flrma  so  fully  appreciated  GOOD  BU9INE8S  WRIT- 
INO,  and  were  so  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Thia  increasing  demand 
for  commercial  penmanship  has  made  an  important  place  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  country  for 


A  Self- Teaching  Series  of  Lessons  in  Rapid  Muscular-Move- 
ment Writine,  for  use  in  public  and  private  school  classes. 
Satisfactory  results  never  fail  to  follow  its  adoption  and  use  in 
classes,  even  where  teachers  have  never  received  professional 
penmanship  training. 

The  improvement  shown  where  the  Palmer  Method  of  Busi- 
ness Writmg  has  been  in  use  but  from  three  to  six  months  is 
certainly  remarkable. 

Samples  of  students*  writing  learned  from  the  Palmer  Method 
will  be  sent  when  desired. 

Ttie  Palmer  Method  contains  movement  drills  leading  to  good 
business  writing  with  specific  detailed  instructions  covering 
every  pari  of  the  work.  There  are  an  abundance  of  photo- 
engraved  specimens  of  rapidly-executed  business  writing  from 
which  students  practice  on  loose  pawjr. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  teachers  become  acquainted  with 
this  work,  and  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  are 
interested. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  is 
25  cents.  To  any  interested  teachers  we  will  send  a  copy  for 
10  cents. 

Circalars  and  a  sample  copy  of  that  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  publication.  The  western  Penman,  free  upon 
request.    Address 

THE  WESTERN   PENMAN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

CEDAR    RAPIDS,    IOWA. 


Digitized  by 
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Please  mention  "American  Education"  when  answering  Aovertisemcnts. 


TEACHERS  1 1     VACATION  1 1 

Plan  to  take  a  trip  this  season  through  the  delightful 

"  Land  of  Evangeline  " 


^      ^ 


In  Nova  Scotia 


reached  from  Boston  via  the 


DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RY.  LINE 

In  service  this  season,  the  elegant,  20-knot,  twin  screw  steamers 

•'PRINCE  GEORGE,"    ••PRINCE  ARTHUR*'   and   *•  BOSTON. "^ 

DAILY  8EBVICB  Boston  to  Yarmouth  beginning  about  July  ist. 

THE    IDEAL  VACATION    LAND 


UNDER    14    HOURS    BOSTON    TO    YARMOUTH 

For  all  information  and  advertising  matter  pertaining  to  scenery,  hotels,  rates,  etc..  write  to 


F.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  G.  P.  A.. 

Kentville,  Novql  S<K>tia. 


J.  F.  MASTERS.  N.  E,.  Sup't. 

228  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


notable:  nbw  books 


By  EdwARD  B.  Clark.    With  16  illustrations  in 


BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE. 

Color.    Price,  $1.00, 

This  book  contains  sketchM  of  bird  life  in  the  great  middle  west  by  one  of  the  ooantry's  closest  stadents  of  nature.  The  author 
takes  his  readers  afield  with  him  and  pats  them  in  close  touch  with  the  birds  of  lakeside,  woodland,  and  prairie. 

"Jfr.  dark  has /bund  an  astonithing  variety  of  birds  and  is  a  mighty  hunter  with  the  opera  ^rteM."— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

THE  JINGLE  BOOK  OF  BIRDS.      By  Edward  B.  Clark.     16  Colored  Plates.    Price,  60c. 

This  book  is  for  both  the  children  and  the  elders.    The  lines  are  not  jingles  merely,  bat  Jingles  which  have  a  well  roondod  pur* 
pose  and  much  of  pith  and  point.    The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  is  strikingly  beautiful. 
'^The  'Jingle  Book  qf  Birds^  is  a  very  pretty  /x>M«Mion.''— Chicago  Evening  JoomaL 

ABC  BOOK  OF  BIRDS.  For  children  large  or  small.  By  Mary  Cathkrink  Judd.  With 
nonsense  rhymes  for  little  one^  and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones.    26  Colored  Plates.    Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  l)ook  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be  Intensely  interesting  to  every  adult 
lover  of  birds. 

*'  No  better  child's  book  can  be  /<wmi."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY.  By  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell.  16  Colored  Plates. 
Price,  Si. 00. 

These  authors  are  well  known  as  lovers  of  birds  and  as  interesting  writers  on  bird  life.  They  not  onlv  have  made  the  feathered, 
kingdom  a  subject  of  oat-door  study  for  many  years,  but  they  have  been  explorers  in  the  great  field  of  general  literainre  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to  our  bird  friends. 

"  The  book,  from  beginnina  to  end,  can  be  re  2d  loith  pleasure  and  profit  by  old  and  young  alike.  II  is  a  fascinating  piece  cff 
na^wra/ Ai^tory.  "—Papadena  Daily  News. 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIRD  CALEITDAR  FOR  1902. 

This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  calendar  ever  placed  before  the  public.  It  is  done  m  red  and  grav  upon  the  most  expen- 
sive paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  is  a  large  picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  Instance  is  charactenstie 
of  the  month  witn  which  it  is  given.    Order  now.    Price,  50c. 

*'  This  is  an  exquisite  bit  (tf  color  work.'''—lH.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Pxiblisher.      203  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
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DO    YOU    KNOW 

THAT  THE   BEST  WAY  TO    SECURE   A   POSITION 
AS    TEACHER    IS    TO    REGISTER    IN    THE      ><      >< 

Albany    Teacher^    Agency 

If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  learn  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

We  not  only  secure  positions  for  teachers  of  academic  and  grade  work, 
but  for  special  teachers  of  art,  elocution,  music,  physical  culture,  engineer- 
ing, manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial  branches,  etc, 
etc.;  also  for  tutors,  governesses,  matrons  and  housekeepers. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can  do  anything  for  teachers  who  are 
neither  normal  nor  college  graduates  and  we  reply,  yes^  ijfthey  KfiotiP 
hatiP  to  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  thorough  professional  training,  but 

some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  have  never  enjoyed  this 

advantage,  and  have  gained  their  success  because  they  possess  ability  and  are 

not  afraid  of  hard  work.    We  believe  in  self-^tnade  men  and  in  self* 

made  teachers^  and  have  found  many  good  places  for  men  and  women 

of  this  stamp.  ,t  , 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

Carrmapandence  U  in^iUd  8l     ChAPEL    StREET,     ALBANY,     N.     Y. 

new  Vork  Slate  Summer  Institutes  for  \m 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a  department 
of  review,  will  be  held  July  7-25»'  I902»  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Philip  M«  Hull,  A.  M., 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Conductor,  and  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.,  Charles  A. 
Shaver,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Conductor.  The  usual  strong  faculty  has  been 
engaged  for  each  institute,  and  well  chosen  courses  will  be  offered  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  State  offers  its  teachers  free. 

For   further   particulars,   address    the  State    Department 
of  Public  Instruction,   Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHARLES    R.     SKINNER 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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WORLD 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

—OF  T he- 
Publication  OK 

Frances  Lilian  Taylor's 

SECOND    READER 


In  literature  and  illustration,  adapted  in  character  and  variety  to  the 
interests  and  growth  of  real  child  life,  Miss  Taylors  Second  Reader 
is  a  fitting  continuation  and  companion  of  her  matchless  First 
Reader.  Those  who  have  seen  the  First  Reader  will  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  this  statement. 


Artistic  cover,  cloth, 
extra  size,  160  pages, 
over  J  00  illustrations, 
color  plates* 

Price  35  cents* 


TAYLOR'S  SECOND  READER  is  published  by  the 
WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  educators  concerning  its  examination 
and  introduction.  Address  nearest  office:  37S  -  388  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago;  78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  73  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 


GOOD    LITERATURE    AND    BEAUTIFUL    PICTURES 
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Cb<  Dn  gyck 

■^ALBANY- 


POSITIVELY  nRE-PROOF 

JUncriCtin  4nd  euroDcan  Plan 

Most  attractive  hotel  in  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capitol  V 

other  public  buildings 
And  places  of  interest 

Orcbettral  Music  during  Evening  Dinner 
Long  Distance  Telephone  in  every  room 

H.  J.  ROOCVELL  &  SON 


4» 
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Harvard^  Yale  and  Princeton  at  last  agree — 
on    the     merit    of    D'Ooge's    Select 

Orations   of  Cicero.     The   other 

Colleges  and  Universities  agree  with  them, 
and  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  send 
these  testimonials  to  any  interested  teachers 
or  school  officers. 


100 
Introduc- 
tions in 
thirty  days 


This  popular  edition  of  the 
Orations  costs  no  more  than 
the  poorest  and  less  than  the 
best  of  the  competing 
editions. 


Correspondence  Solicited, 


BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

DiyilJLLJLj  IuOOQI 


LONDON 

(> 


Preis  of  Brandow  Printing  Co.,  Albany 
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One  Dollar  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Number 


American 
education 

(/fetef  Series  of  New  York  Eklucswtion) 


Front    Kindergarten   to    College 


C.  £.  FraLi\kltn.  Editor 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

School  Sxirrovindings 
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An  Unsolicited  Testimonial 

**Men  of  To-morrow  is  a  new 
monthly  illustrated  magazine  for  boys, 
of  which  the  first  number  was  issued  in 
January.  Dr.  Byron  Forbush,  the  author 
of  *  The  Boy  Problem '  and  a  well- 
known  authority  on  boys  and  boy  life, 
is  the  editor.  It  is  beautifully  printed, 
exceedingly  well  illustrated  and  carefully 
and  wisely  edited.  The  stories  are  such 
as  will  attract  all  boys  and  will  teach  all 
boys  to  aspire  after  what  is  brave, 
Christian,  manly  and  heroic.  There  are 
many  departments  of  interest  to  boys. 
Fathers  who  have  but  little  time  to  ex- 
amine the  reading  matter  they  provide 
for  their  boys  rtiay  rest  assured  that 
Men  of  To-morrow  will  not  only  be  cer- 
tain to  please  their  boys,  but  will  also 
uplift  their  ideals.  The  magazine  is 
published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  $1.00  a 
year.  There  is  no  better  magazine  for 
boys'  clubs,  reading  rooms  and  libra- 
ries. " — St  Andrew  s  Cross, 

Although  the  price,  as  above  stated,  is  $1.00  per  year,  yet  we  have  a 

special  oJ[fer  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proper 

development  of  our  boys,   aptly   termed  the 

Men  of  To-'tnorrotaf 

Send  us  the  names  of  ten  families  where  there  are  boys,  and  ten 
iw(hcent  stamps,  and  we  will  enter  you  (or  one  of  your  boy  friends) 
as  a  subscriber,  fully  paid  for  one  year  in  advance.  For  the  asking 
^we  will  send  all  back  numbers  to  anyone  subscribing  on  thi^  pffer. 

ADDRESS 

MEN  OF  Td-MbR.R.OW,  Albany/ N.  Y. 

'  ^'      ^skMPLES    UPON  REQUEST  '  ^  "^  ' 
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Good  English  for  Every   Grdcde  I 

-She  SILVER.    SERIES   OF   LANGUAGE   BOOKS    \ 

By    ALBERT   LE  ROY   BARTLETT,    A.   M. 

First  Steps  In  English  The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar 


For  Blemantaiy  Grades.    176  pp.  Uliutrated 
in  colors.    38  cents. 


For  Onunmar  Grades. 
3x8  pp.    6a  cents. 


Makes 
Language 

a 
Delightful 

Study 


"'llie  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books  makes  a  delightful  study  ont  of  what  is  one  of  the  dryest 
and  most  difficult  branches  taught  in  the  schoolroom.  It  does  this  with  the  simplicity  and  skill 
with  which  the  rudimentary  principles  are  presented  in  the  elementary  book,  and  the  exquisite 
taste  which  has  guided  the  selection  of  apt  and  beautiful  illustrative  exercises;  and  through 
the  directness  and  thoroughness  of  method  shown  in  the  higher  boolc,  by  means  of  which 
pupils  uot  only  master  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction,  but  also  grow  so  familiar  with 
correct  and  elegant  language  that  the  use  of  good  En^^lisb  becomes  habitual . 
'^Something  more  will  be  gained  from  these  books  than  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  A  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  a  taste  for 
the  best  in  literature  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  careful  study  of  the  many  fine  selections  and 
their  discriminating  analyses.'*— 7n^«tfi^«n^,  Chicago,  HI. 


ENGLISH    COMPOSITION 

By  ALFRED  H.  WELSH,  A.  M.,  late  Professor  In  Ohio  State  University.    206  pp.    60  cents 


Mastery 

of 

Good  English 


In  interesting  form  this  book  presents  a  graced  course  in  composition—  a  course  that  will  lead 
to  a  mastery  of  good  Bnglish,  and  the  power  of  expressing  a  (rain  of  thought  in  appropriate 
language.    Especially  adapted  to  high  schools,  academies,  and  all  schools  of  similar  grade. 


An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR-For  the  JJse  of  Schools 


By  JAMES  M.  MILNE,  Ph.  D.    384  pp.,  half  leather.    75  cents 


Easily 
Understood 


Thorough 

and 
Scientific 


*'We  have  used  Milne's  Grammar  with  marked  success  in  our  grammar  grades.  The  subject 
matter  is  arranged  in  a  natural  and  logical  order.  Our  pupils,  of  whom  at  least  90  per  cent,  are 
of  foreign  parentage,  seem  to  grasp  the  language  with  its  rules  much  more  readily  and  easily 
than  with  any  book  heretofore  used.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  ingtructiTe. 
They  inspire  the  pupils  and  lead  them  on  to  a  desire  and  love  for  literature."— Mauricb  D. 
JxwXLL,  Principal.  Public  Schools  Noe.  71  and  74,  Borough  of  Queens,  City  of  New  York. 
"Certainly  an  ideal  work  for  first-year  English  in  New  York  schools.  Its  thorough  and  con- 
sistent treatment  of  each  part  of  speech,  its  classtflcat  ion  of  clauses  In  their  different  usee,  and 
the  excellent  drill  m  syntax  commend  it  to  those  teachers  who  believe  in  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tilic  study  of  the  principles  of  our  language.'*— Mjlrt  M.  Conway,  Training  Class  in  English, 
Orifflth  Institute. 


The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  inquiries  regarding  these  or  any  other  of  their  publications. 

SILVER..  BURDETT  QL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  29-33  East  19th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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TEXT-BOOKS  for  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH 

TKe  History  of  EnglisK  Literature 

By  Rob  CRT  Morss  Lovett  and  William  Vaughn  Moody,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[Jn  press.] 
An  account  of  Englleh  letters  covering  especiallj  the  period  from  which  reqairements  are  taken  for  college  entrance 
examinationa.  Besides  giving  secondary  school  students  a  correct  understanding  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  English 
Ilteratore,  the  book  is  designed  particularly  to  place  before  them'in  perspective  the  greater  personalties  and  their  slgnifl- 
cance.  There  are  admirable  chapters  on  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  the  Georgian 
and  Victorian  poets  and  novelists,  with  full  commentaries  and  reviews  of  their  more  Important  works.  The  biblio- 
graphy is  more  comprehensive,  complete  and  practical  than  that  in  any  other  similar  book  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Tue  whole  undertaking  is  one  greatly  to  be  welcomed  for  its  scholastic  excellence  and  for 
Its  utility  to  the  teacher. 


GoveriYixieiYt  iiv  St&te  aivd  NMioiv 

By    J.    A.    JAMES,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of    History    in    Northwestern    University,    and 
A.   H.    SANFORD,   M.  A.,   Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 
Normal  School.     12  mo.     383  pages.     $1.00  Net. 
The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Civil  Government  a  book  on  the  same  plane  with  the  best 
texts  in  History,  Literature  and  Science.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  actual  worHngt  of  the  government  in  its  van- 
one  departments,  and  prominence  is  given  to  practical  proUcmt  of  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 
elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the  like.    The  Suggestive  Questions  In  connection  with  each  chapter,  and  the  multitude 
of  references,  giving  not  only  title  of  book  or  magazine,  bui  the  exact  page,  makes  this  an  improvement  over  other  texts 
on  the  subject 

The  Outlook  says  of  it :  "  Fine  in  plan,  in  style,  in  scholarship  and  in  spirit.  In  treating  every  subject  there  is  not 
olny  information  as  to  how  affairs  are  now  being  managed,  but  as  to  how  progressive  men  ''thmk  they  should  be 
managed,  and  there  is  also  a  bibliography  referring  to  the  best  things  to  be  read  about  it  both  in  books  and  magazines. 
An  admirable  piece  of  work." 


EleixieiYtary  PKysical  GeograpKy 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.«R.  G.  S.  12  mo.  With 
Maps  and  Colored  Plates.    383  pages.    $1.25,  Net. 

This  is  an  Sicmentafy  book,  desiii^ed  for  High,  Normal,  and  Secondary  schools  and  not  for  the  college  or  university 
stadent  Thought  questions,  individual  exercises,  and  field  work  are  abundantly  provided.  The  author *s familiarity 
both  with  educational  and  geographic  science  makes  the  book  unusually  strong. 

Has  displaced  every  other  text  on  the  subject  in  one  place  or  another,  and  is  everywhere  giving  the  best  of  satis- 
faction. 

Journal  qf  Education  says :  "Nowhere  have  Mr.  Bedway*s  knowledge  and  skill  appeared  to  better  advantage,  to 
■ay  the  least,  than  in  this  book.  The  analysis  of  the  subject  is  remarkably  clear,  scientific,  and  usable ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  chapter  is  pedagogi'^al,  with  exercises  and  questions  admirably  prepared.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
specially  noticeable.    In  the  final  twenty-five  pages  are  given  the  industrial  regions  and  interests  of  the  United  States.*' 


Comixierciek,!  Geograk,phy 


By  J.  W.  Rbdway.     /«  preparation. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

NEW     YORK  Educational  Department  CHICAGO 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


WttttlMIKKItitltllKllllim^^ 


* 


Fryers  Grammar 
ScKool  GeograpKy 


By  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  Recently  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cuba 


Mr.  Fryc's  Geographies— all  issued  within  the  last  seven  years — 
are  now  more  widely  used  than  any  other  books  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  This  latest  work,  the  ''Grammar  School  Geography,"  is  a 
second  book  in  a  series  with  the  author's  "  Elements,"  and  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  recent  school  publications. 


Important  CKaracteristics 


In  this  book  MAN  is  the  central  thought 
—the  earth  is  presented  as  the  home  of 
man. 

Commerce  and  the  related  industries 
take  a  leading  place.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant series  of  production  maps,  the  originals 
of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Gan- 
nett, Chief  Geographer  of  the  United 
States. 

The  book  contains  a  series  of  color  maps 
of  the  continents,  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale. 


The  work  is  presented  in  Topics  in  a  way 
that  enables  the  pupil  to  reason  from  one 
step  to  another. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  General  Tofncs 
which  correlate  some  of  the  subjects  of 
geography. 

Topics  for  the  teacher  and  Helps  for  the 
pupil  make  a  Manual  unnecessary. 

The  Earth  is  held  before  the  mind  as  a 
UNIT. 


Elements  [of  Geography.  With  Full 
Statistical  Supplement.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth.  viii-i-164-Hviii  pages.  Profusely 
illustrated.     List  price,  65  cents. 


Grammar  School  Geography.  With 
Full  Statistical  Supplement.  Large 
quarto.  Cloth,  viii  4-1954-8  pages.  Pro- 
fusel  y  illustrated .    List  price,  $1.25. 


Ginn  &  Company^  PubUsKers 

Boston      rNew  York      ChicagQ ,     San  Francisco    •  Atlanta      Dallas      Colnmbns      lond«Ni 
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JUST  READY    A  Two-Book  Edition  of  the 

TARR  and  McMURRY 

GEOGRAPHIES 

A  Somewhat  shorter  course.than  that  fiirnished  by  the  three  and  five-book  series 

FHmary  Gtooffrapby  00  Oento.  Oomplete  Gtooffraphy  $1.00 

ALSO  PUBLISHED  IN  THRBB  AND  FIVB-BOOK  FORM 


JUST  READY 

THE    CHILD    LIFE    FIFTH    READER 

Prloe  46  Cento 
Another  volume  in  this  successful  series,  containing  all  the  admirable  qualities  of  its  predecessors 


Qrr^THE    RATIONAL    SPELLERi^ 

Price  84  Oento 
By  Frank  J.  Diamond;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tonawanda,  N,  Y. 

WORDS    CLASSIFIED    UPON  THE    BASIS  OF    SIMILARITY    OF    FORM    AND    SOUND 

AND  ARRANGED  BY  GRADES 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  such  that  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  master  whole  groups  of  words  by  the  study  of 
a  few,  thus  securing  the  maximum  of  result  with  the  minimum  of  effort,  and  the  use  of  the  phonogram 
as  the  basis  of  classification  makes  the  study  especially  helpful  to  the  work  in  reading. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  USE 

FISHER   CLnd    SCHWATT^S 

SBCONDARj;    ALGEBRA 

Price  $1.08 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  logical  and  practical  presentation  of  negative  numbers,  the 
processes  used  in  the  solution  of  equations,  and  the  wise  selection  and  distribution  of  problems  .  . 
The  * 'Secondary  Algebra"  contains  chapters  on  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Probability,  and  a 
full  treatment  of  Limits  and  Infinite  Series.     It  thus  furnishes  adequate  material  for  college  preparation. 


SCHULTZE  CLf\d  SEVENOAK'S 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

Price  $1.10 

DISTOfCTIYB  FSATURB8    (x)    Systematic  introduction  into  original  work. 
(a }   Pedai:o£ical  arraneement  of  the  propositions . 

(3)  Analysis  of  propositions  developed  in  a  mach  more  concrete  and  direct  manner  than  is  nsnal 

in  most  text-books. 

(4)  General  principles  are  developed  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  for  original  work. 

(5)  An  unusually  large  number  of  exercises. 

This  book  is  well  planned  and  logically  arranged.  It  introduces  the  student  systematically  to  the 
solution  of  geometrical  exercises,  which  are  not  abstruse  but  easily  deducible  from  the  theorems  which 
they  follow.     Many  new  methods  of  demonstration  and  an  unusally  large  number  of  exercises  are 

given.     The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  successful  origmal  work  is  based  are  carefully 
eveloped  and  the  student  is  so  guided  as  to  attain  independence  in  his  work. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


11  When  calling*  please  ask  for 
Mr.  GFrant 
;   Whenever  yon  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 
Before  baying  books,  write  for 
.  ;  gootations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
lofnies  and  special  slips  of  books  at  rednced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  C.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertigement  and  viotivs  a  discount 


THE   McEVOY  SCHOOL 

PREPARES  TEACHERS  FOR  ALL  LICENSES  TO 
TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITT.  SEND  STAMP  FOB 
INFORMATION.  AIDS  TEACHERS  IN  SECURING 
POSITIONS  HERE 

Sells  550  Selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOr, 

144  Jefferson  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


S/UT/yT 


P//OTO-f//GMVf/iS. 
/LLl/SmATO/fS,  /)£S/6A^£/iS. 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 


No.  556.  Vertical 

Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  throagh  yoor  local  StadoMr 
THE  E5TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camdwi,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  Yo«k 


Onlyii25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY   FINISHED 
MINIATURE    PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  cents.  No  chaogt 
made  m  the  picture  you  j»end.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  fhan 
time  of  receivinK,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Send  for  eamplo  free  and  descriptlTe 
circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  495.  CHARLES  BRADBURY,  Trenton,   N.  J. 


Published  Mqlv  1st.  1902 

Cbe  Prang  Elenentary  C^oiirse 

The   Art   deader,   J^o.   1 

in  Jin  Instruction 

BY 

JULIA  M   DEWEY  and  MARY  R.  CADY 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Intermediate  between   the 

Essentially  practical  in  the 

first    and    second    readers 

school-room 

The  Art  Reader  is  the  most  beautiful  school  book 
published,— a  child's  book  enriched  with  repro- 
ductions in  black  and  white  of  over  fifty  of  the 
masterpieces  of 

BONHEUR,            VAN  DYCK, 
LANDSEER,          MURILLO. 

The  book  does  not  take  the  child  out  of  his  own 
world  of  pets  and  home,  but  it  takes  into  his  life 
the  choicest  treasures  of  art  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  leal  knowledge  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  128  pages, 

PRICE,  35  CENTS. 

Sample  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

Address,  RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

No.  135   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 
teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON                         NEW  YORK                         CHICAGO 
New  York  Office.  3  and  5  W.  i8th  SL 
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School 
children 

appreciate  a  pood  pencil,  nnd  Ihorefore 
bUduIU  always  u^k  the  biurckcctjur  fur 

Dixon's  tfphi?;  Pencils 

They  will  not  only  be  satisfiotT,  but 
their  teachers  and  parnits  j)! caused  with 
their  purrba-^^  and  the  work  it  does. 
Insist  on  DIXON'S  and  liavetlie  best. 
When  not  at  dealpr's.mentionthia  pnblifntton  and  send 
lec.  ror  sainiilCH  «%orlli  duulilc. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 
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American  Book  Company 


A  New  Addition  to  a  Popular  Series 

Carpenter's  Europe  -  $0.70 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READFR 

By  Frank  O.  CARFBAneR. 

Thifl  book  gives  a  vivid  descnptton  of  Barope  in  iU  many 
aepectfl  as  It  is  to-day.  It  takes  the  children  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  throngh  every  part  of  the  continent;  It  shows 
them  what  they  sboald  see,  and  it  impresses  npon  their 
minds  what  they  should  know.  It  is  written  along  com- 
mercial and  indnstrial  lines,  and  Is  made  up  of  the  best  and 
latest  information,  based  npon  the  observations  of  the 
author,  and  verified  from  tne  latest  government  reports. 
While  the  book  gives  due  attention  to  art,  it  contains  more 
about  crops  than  cathedrals,  more  about  mills  than  monu- 
ments, and  more  about  peoples  and  their  customs  than 
about  pictures  and  paintings.  A  large  number  of  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  and  twelve  colored  maps  are 
included,  together  with  a  full  index. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers 


North  America, 
South  America, 


$0.60       Asia, 
.60       Europe, 


$0.60 
.70 


New  Books 

McCuUough's  Little  Stories  for  Little 
People         -         -         -         $0.25 

A  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  stories,  which  have  been 
written  es))eclaily  for  this  book.  The  aim  throughout  is  to 
interest  children  and  to  stimulate  in  them  a  warm,  fellow 
feeling  for  nature  and  animals. 

Logie  and  Uecke's  Story  Reader,  $0.30 

A  collection  of  interesting  stories  which  dramatize  easily, 
most  of  them  containing  an  ethical  truth  which  may  be  im- 
pressed on  the  child  by  the  actirg  rather  than  by  direct 
moralizing.    Suggestive  constructive  work. 

Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life 
$0.40 

Theie  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  farm,  aim  to 
emuhasize  the  attractiveness  of  life  in  the  country,  and  to 
ada  to  ita  charm  by  awakening  an  intelligent  interest  in  its 
many  activities. 


WORTH  EXAMINING 


Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetic 
Book  ly  $0.30;      Book  n,  $0.40; 
Book  Illy  $0.50 

Use  of  the  parallel  or  spiral  method,  in  which  the  different 
subjects  are  presented  alternately,  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  of  the  child,  and  not  as  complete  wholes.  A  com- 
plete index  is  fncinded  in  each  book,  and  the  problems 
correlate  with  the  different  branches  or  study.  Introduc 
tion  of  simple  geometrical  forms  and  elementary  principks 
of  algebra. 

McMaster's  Primary  History  of  the 
United  States,        -        -    $0.60 

A  brief  history  containing  an  intereoting  and  graphic  narra" 
tive  of  events,  and  touching  only  upon  those  topics  most 
Important  for  children.  The  numerous  illustrations  are 
historically  authentic  and  form  a  striking  feature  of  the 
book.  The  maps  ore  also  notable  and  contain  only  those 
places  that  are  important  and  mentioned  in  the  book. 

The  New  McGuffey  Readers 

A  FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 

An  entirely  new  ecriee,  containing  the  same  characteristics 
which  pave  McGuffey's  Headers  their  unparalleled  popu- 
larity and  usefulness.  Prepared  in  conformity  witn  the 
latest  and  most  approved  ideas  of  teaching  reading. 


New  Education  Readers 

Books  I  and  II,  each  $0.35 
Book  III,  $0.40;  Book  IV,  $0.45 

A  new  system  embodying  the  best  features  of  the  phonic, 
the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence  methods  It 
forces  nothing  upon  the  child,  but  accomplishes  more  than 
other  systems  attempt.  No  other  method  irive<^  the 
child  so  large  a  vocabulary  and  none  is  so  thoroughly  simple 
and  teachable. 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship 
Books,  per  dozen,  -  -  -  $0.75 
Charts,  per  set,    -    -    -    -     1.50 

This  system  has  a  slant  of  23^  degrees,  which  has  been 
found  oy  extended  experiments  to  characterize  all  natural 
writing.  It  has  the  round  open  form  of  the  best  vertical 
copies,  with  no  extremes  or  eccentricities.  No  other  sys- 
tem is  so  legible  and  so  rapid. 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic 

EIGHT  BOOKS  FOR  EIGHT  TEAKS 
This  arrangement  adds  zest  to  the  study,  since  a  ucm*  book 
is  presented  to  the  pupil  each  year.  Notable  features  are 
the  very  large  number  of  problems  given  and  the  absence  of 
meaningless  rules.  Each  book  is  based  on  the  spiral  sys- 
tem and  begins  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  previooe 
year's  work. 
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SCHOOL  SURROUNDINGS 


SUPERINTENDENT  A.   W.   ABRAMS,  ILION,   N.   Y. 


npRUE  education  enables  the  individual 
*  to  realize  the  highest  aims  of  actual 
life.  A  completely  educated  person  lives 
in  touch  with  all  the  forces  around  him. 
He  displays  common  sense  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life,  but  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  those 
emotions  that  belong 
to  a  higher,  spiritual 
nature.  Is  there  an 
education  that  not  only 
enlarges  the  intellect, 
btrt  also  broadens  the 
sympathies,  and  en- 
riches character  ?  Then 
we  want  more  of  it  in 
every  walk  of  life 
and  the  school  should 
be  a  factor  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

Through  all  the  past, 
men  have  been  search- 
ing for  three  things: 
the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful.  Look  the 
world  over,  and  you 
find  its  great  names 
and  great  events  asso- 
ciated with  these  ideals 
the  impelling  and  abiding  forces  in  human 
society.  The  Spartan  gave  himself  up  to 
war  and  physical  endurance,  while  the  ideal 
of  the  Athenian  was  grace  and  beauty  in 
physical  form,  in  speech,  and  in  plastic  art. 
While  around  the  Acropolis  grew  a  spirit 
of  the  artistic  that  still  influences  the  world, 
the  Doric  city  is  but  a  name. 


SUPERINTENDENT   A.    W.    ABRAMS 


These  have  been 


The  school  has  an  important  work  to  do 
in  developing  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic; 
and  the  present  disposition  to  beautify  the 
surroundings  of  the  school  is  one  that  must 
have  marked  culture  value.  That  a  decided 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  com- 
munities toward  the 
subject  of  art  instruc- 
tion, is  evidenced  by 
the  genesis  of  school 
work  in  drawing.  But 
a  few  years  ago,  in 
most  schools,  it  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to 
introduce  even  element- 
ary work  of  this  sort. 
Boards  of  education 
hesitated  to  use  public 
funds  for  this  purpose, 
and  parents  preferred 
to  have  their  children 
study  subjects  they 
considered  more  use- 
ful. To-day,  not  only 
has  the  character  of 
the  work  in  drawing 
changed  greatly,  tend- 
ing much  more  toward  an  emphasis  of  the 
artistic,  but  we  commonly  hear  people  speak 
of  the  art  teacher  and  of  the  art  department 
of  the  school.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  aesthetic  is  coming  to  have  a  recognized 
and  secure  place  in  the  public  school  curri- 
culum. 

But  we  cannot  teach  the  child  to  love  and 
appreciate  the  beautiful  unless  he  is  brought 
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into  contact  with  it.  Culture  comes  largely 
from  environment.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  school  sur- 
roundings be  attractive  and  present  correct 
ideals  of  taste.  Thus  unconsciously  day  by 
day  the  child  forms  a  standard  of  aesthetic 
judgment  that  abides  with  him  through  life. 

What  shall  enter  into  school  room  deco- 
rations is  a  large  question,  and  one  that  each 
school  must  answer  for  itself.  In  erecting 
a  new  building,  excellent  results  can  be 
easily  secured,  and  usually  at  very  little 
additional  expense.  With  an  old  building, 
constructed  without  reference  to  appear- 
ance, the  problem  is  more  difficult.  Yet  if 
there  are  those  who  know  what  is  best  in 
art,  and  who  have  a  good  sense  of  space 
and  color  relations,  to  work  out  some  ideal, 
how  completely  may  even  such  a  building 
be  transformed !  Where  only  a  little  can  be 
done  at  a  time,  it  is  still  important  that  there 
be  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  finally  to  be 
attained,  and  that  each  step  taken  shall  con- 
tribute toward  the  realization  of  this  idea, 
often  a  beginning  is  to  be  made  by  discard- 
ing that  which  is  inartistic  and  by  making 
a  better  arrangement  of  what  remains. 

Various  means  may  be  employed  for 
securing  the  pictures,  casts  and  vases  needed 
to  produce  more  attractive  school  rooms; 
but  the  exhibitions  of  pictures  that  have 
been  so  extensively  given  throughout  this 
state  and  elsewhere,  have  the  two  advan- 
tages ot  not  interrupting  in  the  least  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  and  of  interest- 
ing the  whole  community  in  school  room 
decoratibn. 

But  the  decorations  may  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  They 
must  not  become  obtrusive  and  draw  too 
much  attention  to  themselves.  The  school 
room  should  not  be  a  fairy-garden.  Too 
often  every  available  space  is  filled.  There 
are  pictures  of  all  kinds ;  some  framed,  but 
more  unframed.  These  are  tacked  upon 
the  wall,  strung  in  rows  above  the  black- 
board, and  suspended  upon  wires  stretched 
between  the  windows.     Evergreens,  dried 


grasses,  flowers,  flags,  and  curios  are  in 
corners,  upon  shelves  and  tables,  and  even 
in  windows  where  they  shut  out  much 
needed  light.  And  all  this  is  called  beauti-, 
ful !  But  such  are  not  the  conditions  most 
likely  to  secure  good  order  and  quiet, 
thoughtful  work,  to  say  nothing  of  secur- 
ing an  appreciation  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  order, 
harmony,  and  repose  in  the  furnishings  of 
the  school  is  seen  at  once  in  discipline.  The 
poise  of  students  improves,  the  step  lightens, 
and  all  disposition  to  scuffle  disappears.  In 
short,  the  child,  like  the  man,  promptly 
manifests  a  tendency  to  put  himself  in  har- 
mony with  his  environment.  If  you  are 
having  disturbances  in  the  hall,  place  a  piece 
of  statuary  there,  and  the  boys  will  soften 
their  manners. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  show  visitors 
fine  rooms,  but  our  first  concern,  in  respect 
to  art,  should  be  to  create  in  the  child  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  than 
he  already  possesses.  The  decoration  of  the 
school  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  in  the  child  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  appropriateness.  It  should 
never  become  an  end  in  itself. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  even  look 
beyond  the  school  room  to  the  school  yard. 
Ample  grounds  for  play  are  important,  but 
they  should  not  extend  to  the  front  door 
step.  A  greensward  and  some  shrubbery 
soften  the  harsher  lines  of  the  building. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  should  be  that  of  a 
picture  with  liberal  foreground  and  with 
proper  grouping  of  details.  The  school 
grounds  are  public  property  and  especially 
subject  to  public  gaze.  As  such,  their  con- 
dition should  disclose  careful  attention  and 
an  exercise  of  good  taste. 

A  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
practical  activities  of  life.  Art  has  per- 
sisted throughout  the  centuries,  a  dominant 
factor  in  man's  development.  It  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  the  school  to  give  pupils, 
through    more  aesthetic  surroundings,  the 
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ability  to  recognize  and  to  love  the  beautiful. 
Incidentally,  the  discipline  of  the  school  is 
made  vastly  easier  and  more  wholesome  by 


the  development  in  the  pupil  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things  as  presented  to 
him  in  his  environment.  ^ 


A  BIT  OF  WELLS  ISLAND  GEOGRAPHY 

PROFESSOR   AMOS    W.   FARNHAM,    STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL,   OSWEGO,   N.   Y. 


/^N  Wells  Island,  one  of  the  far  famed 
^^^  Thousand  Island  group,  is  a  remark- 
able rock  formation  that  tells  the  story  of 
its  origin  and  development  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner.  As  one  approaches  it  he 
becomes  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
old  shore  line  marked  by  a  retreating  slope 
of  rounded  stones  having  an  average  diame- 
ter of  six  inches.  These  stones  are  strongly 
cemented  into  a  mass  as  unyielding  as  the 
ordinary  sandstones.  The  cementing  agent 
is  silica.  Among  the  sands  that  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  stones  are  occasional 
quartz  crystals. 

This  old  shore  surrounds  an  area  approx- 
imating ten  acres.  It  varies  in  height  from 
one  to  six  feet. 

Resting  on  this  shore  formation  and  cov- 
ering much  of  its  inclosed  area  is  a  sedi- 
mentary sandstone,  varying  in  thickness  at 
the  shoreline  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet. 
This  sandstone  floor  is  slightly  inclined,  so 
that  it  slopes  upward  very  generally  to- 
wards the  south. 

The  southeast  portion  is  the  highest  por- 
tion of  this  old  shore.  Here  the  formation 
already  described  is  duplicated.  At  the 
base  is  a  well  defined  shore  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  superimposed  by  sedimentary 
sandstone  about  four  feet  thick;  then  an- 
other shore  formation  about  four  feet  high 
on  which  rests  a  comparatively  fine  textured 
sandstone,  from  four  to  six  feet  thick. 

Much  of  the  exposed  surface  of  this  in- 
closed area  shows  glacial  scratches,  deepest 
where  latest  denuded. 

The  vegetation  of  this  old  land  form  is 
scant,  indicating  a  depth  of  soil  insufficient 
to  hold  moisture  necessary  for  a  liberal 
plant  growth.     But  the  presence  of  many 


red  cedar  stumps,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
shows  that,  some  time  in  the  past,  it  was 
well  covered  with  rock  waste.  Since  then, 
however,    through    the    agency    of    storm 


[At  the  base  is  a  well  defined  shore  from  one  to 
two  feet  high  (which  was  too  deeply  shaded  to  be 
photographed),  superimposed  by  sedimentary 
sandstone  about  four  feet  thick  ;  then  another 
shore  formation  about  four  feet  high  on  which 
rests  a  comparatively  fine  textured  sandstone, 
from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  whose  upper  surface 
shows  glacial  scratches.  The  large  white  birches 
in  the  foreground  give  some  idea  of  the  height  of 
the  rocks.] 
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waters,  the  rock  waste  has  partially  buried 
the  lower  portions  of  the  shore  and  filled 
the  old  bed. 

The  land  bordering  this  "island"  is  strewn 
with  stones  weathered  from  the  old  shore, 
those  farthest  away,  being  more  or  less 
covered  by  the  slowly  forming  turf. 
Weather  erosion  has  undermined  the  over- 
lying sandstone  which  yielding  to  the  pull 
of  gravity  has  broken  off  in  huge  blocks 
and  fallen  to  the  ground.  This  process  of 
weathering  has  caused  the  old  shore  to  re- 
treat one  or  more  rods  throughout  its 
length.  From  this  "island"  the  land  slopes 
gently  in  all  directions,  the  northern  slope 
being  the  longest,  perhaps  a  mile  in  length, 
the  southern  the  shortest,  about  twenty  rods 


in  length.  Small  areas  of  the  surrounding 
"meadow"  are  swampy  (observed  in  Aug- 
ust, 1901),  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen 
a  bowlder  of  transportation. 

The  story  then  that  these  rocks  tell  is 
this:  In  some  remote  age,  here  was  an 
island  with  a  shore  covered  to  a  considera- 
ble depth  with  loose  stones.  These  by 
means  of  wave  motion  were  worn  and 
rounded  as  we  find  them  to-day.  Then  the 
island  was  submerged.  During  its  sub- 
mergence, these  stones  were  solidified  and 
superimposed  by  strata  of  sand  which  also 
became  solidified.  In  time  the  earth  forces 
acted  in  an  opppsite  direction  and  the  sub- 
merged island  was  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.    Then  the  continental  glacier 


[Stratified  sandstone  bearing  glacial  scratches,  superimposed 
on  an  old  consolidated  shore  cf  stones  rounded  by  wave  motion.] 
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in  its  course  moved  over  it  and  scratched 
and  grooved  its  surface.  When  the  glacier 
retreated  it  left  a  quantity  of  rock  waste 
which  later  supported  a  growth  of  forest 
trees.  The  rock  waste  also  covered  the 
glacial  markings,  and  preserved  them  from 
the  elements  until  the  present  time.  But  the 
elements  have  worked  on  the  rock  waste 
removing  it  grain  by  grain,  denuding  the 
rock  floor,  and  revealing  the  lines  of  history 
that  were  written  during  the  far-away  age 
of  ice. 

Note. — This  land  form  is  close  to  the 
highway  which  extends  from  Thousand  Is- 
land Park  to  Westminster  Park.  It  borders 
the  grounds  of  General  John  B.  Van  Pet- 
ten's  summer  cottage.  The  illustrations  for 
this  article  were  made  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Parker,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  who  kindly  favored  the  writer  with 
several  snap  shots. 


THE   YELLOW   VIOLET 

When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  woods  the  blue-bird's  warble  know, 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 


Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume. 

Sweet  flower,  I  love,  in  forest  bare, 
To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 

Alone  is  in  the  virgm  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould. 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 

Thy  parent  sun,  who  bade  thee  view, 
Pale  skies,  and  chilling  moisture  sip. 

Has  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue. 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  lip. 

Yet  slight  thy  form,  and  low  thy  seat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye. 

Unapt  the  passing  view  to  meet, 
When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  high. 

Oft,  in  the  sunless  April  day. 
Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk ; 
But  midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May, 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 

So  they,  who  climb  to  wealth,  forget 
The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried. 

I  copied  them — but  I  regret 
That  I  should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 

And  when  again  the  genial  hour 
Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light, 

I'll  not  o'erlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


THE  OLD   HOMESTEAD  SPRING 
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tTom  The  irogressivc  Courw  in  Reading,  Fourtti  Book, 
published  by  Bdti,be,  Shbldon  &  Company. 
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School  Men  of  the  Hour 


JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

(For  portrait  tee  front  cover) 


A  S  a  writer  of  text-books  in  geographic 
_  science,  Jacques  W.  Redway  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of 
education.  There  are  few,  if  any,  school 
geographies  that  have  had  a  wider  sale  or 
have  been  more  generally  endorsed.  As 
a  lecturer  on  geography  and  political  econ- 
omy on  the  Institute  staff  of  this  state  he 
has  added  yet  to  his  reputation.  In  general 
literature  and  as  a  public  lecturer  he  has 
shown  how  wide  and  varied  is  his  informa- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  educational 
work.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  has 
traveled,  in  his  lecture  work  alone,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  six  times  around  the 
world. 

His  service  in  a  research  concerning  the 
first  landing  place  of  Columbus  won  him  a 
fellowship  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, an  honor  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

The  life  of  Jacques  W.  Redway  has  been 
eventful.  The  story  of  it  is  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  born  on  a  slave  planta- 
tion. The  Civil  War  robbed  him  of  his 
father  and  two  brothers;  and  his  mother  and 
sister  died  shortly  after.  It  robbed  him, 
too,  of  the  family  property. 

He  was  placed  in  the  home  of  a  friend 
of  the  family,  but  ran  away.  We  hear  of 
him  next  in  Chicago,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment on  a  morning  newspaper.  Spare 
moments  were  spent  in  studying  medicine. 
The  course  was  not  completed,  for  he  de- 
cided to  cross  the  plains,  which  he  did  on 
horseback.  As  a  scout  and  mail-rider  in  a 
section  of  the  then  new  West  that  was  wild 
and  dangerous  and  infested  by  bloodthirsty 
Snake  Indians,  he  got  a  taste  of  the  most 
strenuous  phase  of  western  life. 

Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  mining, 
and  for  eleven  years  was  a  mining  engineer. 
He    followed  this  employment  in  several 


states  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  that  was  of 
valuable  service  in  his  later  work.  Failing 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  a  life  so 
rugged,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  study. 

He  followed  a  course  in  the  University 
of  California,  and  was  afterward  an  in- 
structor there  and  in  the  California  State 
Normal  School.  For  the  past  sixteen  years 
he  has  lived  in  the  east.  He  has  spent  much 
time,  however,  in  travel  in  South  America, 
Europe  and  Africa. 

As  shown  by  his  portrait,  he  is  a  man  of 
strong  personality — ^a  clear-cut,  rugged, 
ambitious  American.  The  past  few  years 
of  his  life  have  been  crowded  with  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  literature.  He  has 
recently  published  a  text-book  in  physical 
geography  and  a  volume  on  the  new  basis 
of  geography  for  general  reading.  A  story- 
history  of  New  York  and  a  commercial 
geography  are  his  more  recent  productions. 
And  there  is  much  evidence  that  he  does 
not  yet  contemplate  laying  down  his  pen. 


JOHN  C.  BLISS 

INSPECTOR  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS   AND  CLASSES 

A  MONG  the  important  problems  that 
have  come  before  the  school  officials 
of  New  York  State  to  be  solved  has  been 
that  of  supplying  the  rural  schools  with  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers.  The  salaries 
paid  in  such  districts  are  often  so  small  that 
the  Normal  School  graduate  can  not  aflford 
to  teach  these  schools  for  the  wages  offered. 
Hence  the  one  into  whose  hands  the  district 
school  has  been  often  given  had  no  prepara- 
tion for  his  work,  excepting  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught. 

The  state  has  solved  the  problem  to  a  fair 
degree  by  establishing  training  classes  for 
teachers,    in    connection    with    local    high 
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schools.  There  are  now  upwards  of.  one 
hundred  such  classes,  with  an  enrollment 
of  upwards  of  one  and  one-half  thousand 
prospective  teachers.  As  a  result  of  this 
method,  the  rural  schools  have  been  sup- 
plied with  better  teachers,  and  the  work 
done  in  them  has  been  much  more  efficient. 


JOHN  C.   BLISS 

Training  schools  and  training  classes 
in  connection  with  city  systems  of  schools 
are  other  features  of  the  great  inter- 
est the  state  is  taking  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  of  providing  efficient  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers  in  all  its  schools. 
The  qualifications  for  entrance  to  these 
schools,  that  the  pupil  should  be  a  graduate 
of  a  high  school,  insures  adequate  scholar- 
ship. The  system  of  instruction  is  more 
elaborate,  and  the  graduate  of  the  city  train- 
ing class  or  school  is  prepared  by  a  thorough 
course  in  professional  subjects  and  by  an 
experience  in  actual  teaching. 

That  this  work  may  be  intelligently  and 
thoroughly  done,  in  compliance  with  the 
best  methods,  the  State  Department  employs 
a  corps  of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  these  schools  and  classes  and  carefully 


observe  the  work  being  done.  This  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  most  difficult  work  that  can 
be  given  to  a  school  official — to  make  in- 
spection of  classroom  work,  that  must  for 
lack  of  time  given  and  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  members  of  the  class  and  teacher 
be  but  limited,  and  be  able  to  pass  such 
judgment  upon  the  same  as  will  be  just  to 
the  school  and  valuable  to  the  state.  Such 
work  requires  experience  in  the  schoolroom ; 
a  keen  insight  into  methods  employed 
and  such  judicial  discrimination  as  will 
enable  the  inspector  to  know  whether  the 
methods  employed  will  bring  the  best 
results. 

One  of  these  inspectors  is  John  C.  Bliss, 
who  has  gained  the  confidence  of  those  in- 
terested in  this  phase  of  educational  work. 
He  is  a  young  man,  but  his  knowledge  of 
professional  work  is  not  measured  by  his 
years. 

John  C.  Bliss  was  bom  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  in 
April,  1868,  and  was  prepared  for  college 
in  that  village.  In  1885  he  entered  Cornell 
University,  and  pursued  the  classical  course. 
While  in  college  he  elected  special  work  in 
pedagogics,  and  in  other  ways  prepared 
himself  for  the  teaching  profession.  After 
graduation  in  1889  he  passed  two  years  in 
private  school  work  and  in  1891  became 
vice-principal  of  the  Gouverneur  high 
school.  In  1893  he  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Gouverneur  and  held 
that  position  until  he  became  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
February,  1900. 


Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead,. 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own ; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  light  around  thy  path  be  shed, 

And  thou  wilt  never  more  be  sad  and.  lone. 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Be  what  you  wish  others  to  become.  Let 
yourself  and  not  your  words  preach  for 
you. — Selected, 
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TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


The  riches  of  a  commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health. 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 
The  skilful  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

—Whittier. 


The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose 
the  child  heart. — Mencins, 


We  all  know  people  whose  manner  alone 
wins  for  them  scores  of  friends. — Sarah 
Arnold, 


You  can  never  truly  appreciate  the  past 
till  you  put  yourself  into  the  problems  of 
the  present. — Francis  W,  Parker, 


The  successful  teacher  is  not  the  one  that 
never  makes  a  mistake,  but  the  one  that 
never  makes  the  same  mistake  twice. — Flor- 
ida School  Exponent, 


In  the  last  analysis  of  criminology  it 
will  be  found  that  the  germs  of  all  sin 
are  ignorance,  perverted  desire,  and 
impotence  of  will. — Educational  Exchange, 


The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices 
and  false  opinions  that  he  had  contracted 
in  the  former. — Selected, 


Nothing  can  work  me  damage,  except 
myself;  the  harm  that  I  sustain,  I  carry 
about  with  me,  and  never  am  a  real 
sufferer  but  by  my  own  faults. — St, 
Bernard, 


The  school  houses  should  be  as  attrac- 
tive, inside  and  out,  as  the  best  home  in  the 
community.  If  they  are  the  children  will 
always  remember  them  with  pleasure! — ' 
Missouri  School  Journal. 


Every  man  must  patiently  bide  his  time. 
He  must  wait — not  in  listless  idleness — but 
in  constant,  steady,  cheerful  endeavors,  al- 
ways willing,  and  fulfilling  and  accomplish- 
ing his  task,  that  when  occasion  comes,  he 
may  be  equal  to  the  occasion. — Longfellow, 


A  GOOD  teacher  no  more  thinks  of  meet- 
ing his  classes  without  his  daily  preparation 
than  a  distinguished  lawyer  or  clergyman 
would  think  of  managing  a  case  before 
court  and  jury,  or  preaching  a  sermon,  with- 
out special  reading  and  forethought. — Hor- 
ace Mann, 


A  GOOD  plan  to  secure  good  expression 
in  the  reading  classes  is  to  have  frequent 
reviews  of  the  easy  lessons  allowing  each 
child  to  select  and  read  one  entire  lesson. 
Caution  the  children  to  select  the  shorter 
lessons  or  if  very  anxious  to  read  a  long 
one,  have  it  read  by  two  children,  each  read- 
ing half  the  lesson. — Progressive  Teacher, 


With  every  green  tree  that  surrounds  us 
with  its  leafage,  with  every  shrub  on  the 
roadside  where  we  walk,  with  every  grass- 
blade  that  bends  to  the  breeze  in  the  field 
through  which  we  pass,  we  have  a  natural 
relationship ;  they  are  our  true  compatriots. 
The  birds  that  leap  from  twig  to  twig  in  our 
gardens,  that  sing  in  bowers,  are  part  of 
ourselves. — Goethe, 


How  shall  I  write  of  my  mother?  She  is 
so  near  to  me  that  it  almost  seems  indelicate 
to  speak  of  her.  We  never  dream  of  com- 
paring our  mother  to  another ;  it  is  enough 
that  she  is  our  mother — the  being  in  whose 
beneficient  tenderness  is  security  and  joy. 
To  describe  her  would  be  like  attempting 
to  put  into  words  the  fragrance  of  a  flower 
or  the  smile  on  a  beloved  face. — Helen  Kel- 
ler in  Ladies*  Home  JournhV' 
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Thk  hallway  or  entering  room  of  a 
school  building  is  more  important  than 
some  of  us  have  appreciated.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  have  the  hall  into 
which  the  child  comes  from  out  of  doors 
the  cloak,  overshoes  and  umbrella  room. 
The  front  hall  of  the  modern  house, 
which  is  a  charming  reception  room, 
ought  to  be  the  schoolhouse  ideal. — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 


The  public  school  is  the  place  to  which 
we  should  turn  chief  attention  in  our  effort 
to  promote  a  more  beautiful  public  life  in 
America.  The  schoolhouse  and  the  school 
grounds  should  be  beautiful,  and  the  child 
should  be  surrounded  by  beauty  in  the 
schoolroom  from  first  to  last.  Trained  in 
the  habit  of'  seeing  beauty  and  knowing  it, 
he  will  come  instinctively  to  hate  ugliness 
in  the  house  and  in  the  street,  as  he  goes 
out  in  life. — Journal  of  Education. 


Any  method  that  is  productive  of  good 
results  is  a  good  method.  The  only  true 
standard  of  measure  for  every  educational 
device,  method  and  system,  and  also  for  the 
teacher,  is  that  old  standard,  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  test  cannot 
he  applied  until  years  after  the  work  is  done, 
until  the  boys  and  girls  become  men  and 
women,  and  in  the  meantime  many  a  worth- 
less fad,  method  and  teacher  flourish. — The 
Ohio  Teacher. 


A  HALF  million  of  men  and  women 
who  are  teaching  American  youth  in  the 
American  schools  and  colleges,  public 
and  private,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
compact  and  potent  force  for  truth  and 
righteousness  in  American  life.  Scores 
of  educational  journals,  weekly,  monthly 
and  quarterly,  are  rendering  superb 
service  in  promoting  a  community  of 
professional  interest,  as  well  as  making 
large  and  vital  the  work  of  each  teacher. 
— Charles  F,  Thwing. 


It  is  one  of  the  very  best  indications  of  a 
good  teacher  when  we  hear  of  many  of  his 
pupils  going  on  and  taking  a  course  at  some 
college.  That  teacher  who  leaves  his  pupils 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  they  think  they  are 
educated  when  they  have  only  gone  through 
the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school  is 
certainly  lacking  in  one  of  the  many  essen- 
tials— inspiration.  No  matter  what  else  the 
child  gets  from  the  common  school  course 
he  should  leave  that  course  with  a  strong 
appetite  for  further  knowledge. — American 
Journal  of  Education, 


Considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  receive  their 
instruction  in  rural  schools.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  attend  these  schools 
never  enter  a  high  school  or  college.  In 
fact  many  fail  to  complete  even  the  common 
school  course.  If  the  stability  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment depends  upon  the  education  of  the 
people,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
our  rural  schools — ^the  schools  wherein  most 
of  our  future  voters  and  legislators  are  being 
trained — should  attain  the  highest  possible 
state  of  efficiency. — School  Education, 


If  manual  training  has  for  its  end  simply 
the  mastery  of  tool  it  has  no  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school.  The 
mere  mechanics  of  a  trade  can  be  learned 
with  far  less  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
in  a  shop  than  in  a  school  room.  A  com- 
munity that  entertains  this  purely  utilitarian 
conception  of  manual  training,  and  that  at- 
tempts to  teach  it  with  that  end  in  view, 
ought  certainly  to  abandon  the  undertaking ; 
it  is  a  waste  of  the  pupil's  time  and  the  com- 
munity's money.  A  carpenter  can  instruct 
a  boy  in  the  use  of  tools  better  than  an  ex- 
pensive manual  training  teacher  can. — Af. 
V,  O'Shea  in  World  Review. 


The  teacher  should  always  remember 
that  good  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  requisites  of  good  teaching.  It 
often   discloses  the  true    cause   of    that 
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dull,  listless,  inattentive  condition  so 
prevalent  in  crowded  school-rooms.  It 
explains  why  children  are  unable  to 
attend  school  at  all,  or  become  unwell 
soon  after  entering.  It  explains  why 
teaching  has  acquired,  and  justly,  too, 
the  reputation  of  being  unhealthy;  it 
explains  why  children  that  are  amiable 
at  home  are  mischievous  in  school,  and 
why  those  that  are  troublesome  at  home, 
are  classed  as  "incorrigibles"  at  school. 
— Pennsylvania  School  Joutnal. 


Genius  unexerted  is  no  more  genius  than 
a  bushel  of  acorns  in  a  forest  of  oaks. 
There  may  be  epics  in  men's  brains,  just  as 
there  are  oaks  in  the  acorns,  but  the  tree 
and  the  book  must  come  out  before  we  can 
measure  them.  How  many  men  would  fain 
go  to  bed  dunces  and  wake  up  Solomons? 
You  reap  what  you  have  sown.  Those  who 
sow  dunce  seed,  vice  seed,  laziness  seed, 
usually  get  a  crop.  They  that  sow  wind, 
reap  a  whirlwind.  A  man  of  mere 
"capacity"  undeveloped,  is  only  an  organ- 
ized day-dream,  with  a  skin  on  it.  A  flint 
and  a  genius  that  will  not  strike  fire  are  no 
better  than  wet  junk-wood. — R.  W.  Emer- 
son. 


If  the  room  is  still  too  hot  when  properly 
ventilated  shut  off  the  steam  in  the  radiator. 

The  temperature  should  not  be  less  than 
65®  nor  more  than  70**. 

At  intermissions  ventilate  the  room 
thoroughly. 

The  windows  should  always  be  opened 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the 
wind  comes. 

Currents  of  air  in  the  room  may  be 
studied  by  making  a  smudge  of  smoke  and 
watching  it  circulate.  They  may  be  studied 
but  not  so  well  by  a  candle. 

There  are  no  simple  devices  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  impurities  in  the  air  of 
the  school  rocwtn.  The  lime  water  test  re- 
veals the  presence  of  CO^  and  therefore  of 
poisonous  organic  material. 


Do  not  permit  children  to  remain  in 
drafts.  When  a  room  gets  idle  and  noisy, 
and  the  children  fidget,  and  become  dull  and 
stupid,  turn  attention  to  the  supply  of  fresh 
air. — School  News. 


1.  First  efforts  at  writing  should  be 
in  large  characters.  Children  don't  see 
all  the  short  curves  in  small  letters. 

2.  Pupils  should  see  the  letters  made 
before  attempting  to  make  them.  The 
movements  in  writing  are  as  important  as 
the  form. 

3.  Drawing  and  writing  are  very 
different  things.  Some  persons  who 
write  poorly  draw  beautiful  letters. 
Drawing  letters  is  John  Brown's  mule 
going  lumbering  along  the  road ;  writing 
is  a  racer  trotting  a  mile  in  2.10.  The 
gaits  are  different. 

4.  Let  pupils  use  pen  and  pencils. 

5.  One  line  for  writing  is  enough. 
To  require  pupils  to  write  between  two 
lines,  or  more,  only  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

6.  Until  a  handwriting  is  well  formed 
thoughtless  and  careless  writing  should 
not  be  permitted  at  any  time ;  after  that 
it  will  not  be  indulged  in. 

7.  If  you  can  so  interest  a  pupil  in 
writing  that  he  will  practice  writing  when 
out  of  school,  you  have  made  a  fair 
writer  of  him  already. — R.  Z.  Himes^  in 
Louisiana  School  Review. 


Under  the  head  of  "Mother's  Meetings" 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  was  the  fol- 
lowing contribution  from  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  state  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction:  "More  and 
more  there  is  a  tendency  to  overcrowd 
courses  of  study.  This  tendency  is  not 
confined  to  schools  of  a  particular  class,  but 
is,  perhaps,  more  marked  in  the  higher 
grades.  Our  schools  are  evidently  trying 
to  cover  too  much  ground  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  Our  children  are  being  hurried 
forward  too  rapidly.  This  policy  certainly 
tends  toward  superficiality.     We  are  pay- 
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ing  too  little  attention  to  a  well-grounded 
preparation  in  what  are  usually  denomi- 
nated as  essential  or  fundamental  branches. 
Our  children  are  hurrying  too  fast  from 
one  g^ade  to  another,  from  one  subject  to 
another,  without  mastering  the  successive 
steps  by  which  they  expect  to  rise.  There 
is  danger  of  our  becoming  a  nation  of  poor 
spellers,  readers  and  writers.  Arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar  are  thrown  aside 
too  early  after  insufficient  study,  and  pupils 
are  hurried  through  essential  subjects  to 
give  more  time  for  experiments  and  fads. 
We  lu*e  not  teaching  our  pupils  thorough- 
ness. They  rush  through  their  terms  and 
often  graduate  too  young;  more  often  care- 
lessly educated,  if  we  can  really  say  they 
are  educated  at  all." 


"You  cannot  comprehend,"  said  Professor 
B.  Fogg,  "that  since  2  plus  2  equals  four, 
therefore  2  plus  4  equals  6.  I  will  elucidate. 
You  perceive  that  numerals  are  not  entities, 
but  representative  of  concepts." 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  doubtfully. 

"But  if  the  aggregate  of  two  entities  plus 
2  is  assumed  to  constitute  4,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  that  sign,  similar  signs  may  be 
adopted  for  the  superimposed  concepts  of 
two  representatives  more,  which  is  6.  Is 
that  satisfactory?" 

The  child  said :  "I  don't  understand ;  and 
my  papa  says  4  and  2  is  42." 

Said  Dr.  Tucker:  "You  have  no  mental 
vision,  child;  you  are  incapable  of  percep- 
tion." 

"Now,  let  me  explain,"  put  in  the  practi- 
cal man;  "6  minus  4  equals  2,  doesn't  it? 
Now  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  2  plus 
4  equals  6 ;  if  we  transpose  the  minus  sign, 
changing  it  to  plus,  we  have  6  equals  2  plus 
4.    Isn't  that  clear?" 

The  child  began  to  cry. 

"Well,  maybe  it  was  only  2,"  sobbed  the 
child.    "I  saw  it  on  a  sign." 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  the  practical  man, 
'*that  the  pupil  doesn't  want  to  understand." 

Just  then  an  ignorant  man  came  in. 


"Here,  little  one,"  said  he,  "there's  three 
pair  of  dice;  now  count  them  up.  How 
many  can  you  make?" 

"Why,  six,"  said  the  child.— Bolton  Hall 
in  Life. 


Two  boys  had  sat  down  together  to  work 
out  some  problems  in  algebra.  One  of  them 
had  been  busy  with  his  pencil  a  full  minute 
when  he  noticed  his  companion  sitting  with 
folded  arms  and  knitted  brow». 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed. 
"Why  don't  you  begin?" 

"I'm  finding  out  how  io  begin,"  returned 
the  other  quietly,  and  he  went  on  thinking. 
The  first  speaker  covered  a  page  of  foolscap 
with  figures,  found  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
from  which  there  seemed  no  escape,  and, 
looking  back  over  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem, discovered  a  mistake  in  the  first  equa- 
tion. Long  before  this,  however,  his  com- 
panion had  worked  the  problem  through 
and  reached  the  correct  result.  He  had  not 
wasted  time,  because  he  had  looked  at  all 
sides  of  the  question  before  he  began. 

A  g^eat  many  of  our  young  folks  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  haste.  They 
carry  too  heavy  work  in  school  in  order 
that  they  may  graduate  a  year  earlier. 
They  skim  through  their  library  books  that 
they  may  return  them  and  take  out  others. 
They  settle  important  questions  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  because  they  have 
not  learned  that  there  is  real  economy  in 
taking  time  to  see  all  sides  before  making 
a  decision. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  people  who  toss 
up  a  penny  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  up  their  minds.  But  even  this 
is  hardly  more  foolish  than  it  is  to  follow 
blindly  the  first  impulse  that  comes  into  our 
heads.  To  act  without  stopping  to  think 
is  the  poorest  economy  in  the  world.  No- 
body wastes  time  so  hopelessly  as  the  person 
who  decides  without  deliberation,  who  be- 
cause of  this  wrong  beginning  follows  the 
wrong  path  and  finally  is  forced  to  retrace 
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his  steps  and  start  again.  A  little  hard 
thinking  before  we  begin  to  act  would  save 
us  not  only  much  precious  time,  but  many  a 
heartache  as  well. — Commonwealth. 


The  superintendent  of  schools  should  set 
the  standard  of  intellectual  ardor  for  his 
teachers;  he  should  be  a  distinct  and  vital 
influence  for  higher  ideals,  for  unflagging 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ideals ;  this  en- 
thusiasm should  be  of  that  carrying  quality 
which  communicates  itself.  He  should  be 
a  man  of  liberal  education ;  if  not  a  scholar 
(in  the  scholar's  use  of  the  term,)  he  should 
be  at  least  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
scholarship  will  come  when  time  places  upon 
his  head  what  scriptures  declare  is  a  crown 
of  glory. 

He  should  know  and  love  books ;  and  yet 
know  that  one  real  teacher  is  worth  much 
more  than  tons  of  text-books.  He  should 
know  the  trend  and  the  drift  of  what  is 
called  theory  of  modem  education  or  peda- 
gogics. He  should  know  and  work  out  for 
himself  the  first  principles  of  education.    He 


should  be  an  original  investigator  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  He  should  learn  what 
Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Frcebel,  Spencer  and 
Sir  James  Sully  can  teach  him,  and  then  be 
his  own  man  and  nobody's  copyist. 

He  ought  to  know  that,  stripped  of  its 
technical  vocabulary  and  somewhat  pomp- 
ous phrasing,  "scientific"  education  is  sim^ 
ply  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  teaching; 
a  return  to  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word  "education."  He  should  work  out 
for  himself  the  difference  between  the  old 
scholastic  theory  that  education  is  a  mem- 
orizing, a  pouring  in  of  facts,  statistics, 
tables,  and  the  modem  and  yet  very  old 
theory  that  education  is  both  a  drawing  out 
and  a  feeding  in,  a  development. 

He  should  have  experimental  as  well 
theoretical  knowledge  of .  psychology.  Al- 
though not  a  specialist,  he  should  possess 
sufficient  intelligence  to  detect  poor  work 
or  to  appreciate  good  work  on  any  subject 
But  above  all  else,  his  intellectual  personal- 
ity should  be  of  that  quality  to  inspire  the 
great  body  of  teachers  to  finer  work,  and  to 
be  more  exacting. — Teacher  and  Student 


FLAG  DAY  AT  THE  SCHOOL 


CourteBy  of  Youth's  Companion. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No.  7 


EDWARD  PUTTEKER,   SUPERTISOR  OP 

Teaching  of  Songs 

If  the  teacher  find  it  diflScult  to  teach 
songs,  by  using  the  following  plan  she 
will  find  it  comparatively  easy. 

If  the  pupils  have  song  books,  ask  them 
to  look  at  the  notes  of  the  song  you  are 
about  to  teach,  while  you  dictate  to  them 
the  intervals,  the  pupils  singing  the  same, 
viz.,  should  the  song  read 


First.    5,  6,  5,  3,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4. 
Second.    La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,la. 
Third.     Sol,  la,  sol,  mi,  do,  si,  la,  sol,  fa. 
Fourth.    Loo,  loo,  loo,  loo,  loo,  loo,  loo, 
loo,  loo. 

Fifth.     To  Thee,  Father,  cheerful  thanks 

I  pay, 

Sixth.  To  Thee,  Father,  cheerful  thanks 
I  pay,  etc. 

First.    Dictate  5,  6,  5,  3,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  etc. 

Second.  Scan  the  notes  of  the  whole 
song  on  the  feame  pitch  with  La,  in  time. 

Third.    Sing  the  song,  using  syllables. 

Fourth.  Vocalize  it  with  vowels,  Loo, 
or  la. 

Fifth.    Scan  tht^  words  in  time. 
.    Sixth.    Sing  the  words,  and  the  song  is 
complete. 

Then  call  upon  some  pupil  to  analyze  the 
same  by  naming  the  key,  the  place  of  one, 
the  number  of  sharps  and  flats,  kind  of 
notes,  etc. 

In  teaching  a  two  part  song,  always  teach 
the  lower  part  first.  Should  the  class  num- 
ber about  thirty,  have  about  twenty  sing 
the  lower  part. 


ICUSIC,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALBAKT,  N.  T. 

Plan  for  Finding  the  Key  Note  in 
Each  Key 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  C,  sing  one, 
call  it  do. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  D,  sing  to  two 
(re),  call  it  do. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  E,  sing  to  three 
(mi),  call  it  do. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  F,  sing  to  four 
(fa),  call  it  do. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  G,  sing  to  five 
(sol),  call  it  do. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  A,  sing  to  six 
(la),  call  it  do. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  B  flat,  sing  to  6 
(la),  call  it  7  (si),  without  changing  the 
pitch,  then  sing  8. 

To  find  one  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  sing  to 
two  (ra),  call  it  7  (si),  then  sing  8. 
.    To  find  one  in  the  key  of  A  flat,  sing  to 
five  (sol),  call  it  7  (si),  sing  8. 

Chromatics 

Teach  chromatic  scale  without  saying 
anything  about  it.  Teach  tones  and  semi- 
tones as  such,  and  as  mental  objects. 
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The  easiest  way  to  approach  a  sharp  Sharp  Six 

sound  IS  from  the  sound  above  it  as  8.  7.  8.  u          u                  ji               u 

If  a  sharp  is  placed  before  one  in  any  key  8,  7,  ^6,  7,  ^6,  7. — 8,  J|!6,  7,  8,  ^6,  7,  8. 

it  is  named  sharp  r. 

The  singing  name  is  Di.  Sharps  Approached  from. the  Sounds 

The  staff  name  (key  of  C)  C  sharp.  Above  and  Below 

These  exercise?  should  first  be  taught  u                  u                           ji 

from  the  ladder,  or  diagram,  which  can  be  ^»  2,  Jfii    2,    i,  JJi,  2.  —  i,  3.  ^,  3,  2, 

found  in  almost  any  music  manual.  ^2  •  ^ 

Sharps  Approached  from  the  Sound  i,  5,  J4.  5,  4,  ^4,  5.— 3,  J4.  5-—  2.  ^4. 

Above  jl 

if               i+                             if          .  5.— i,ff4,  5.— 

I,  2,  ^i.  2,  3,  ^2,  3,  4,  3.  4.  5»  ff4,  5.  6,  ,    -   if^    -    ^  J*^    -         ^   #>.    .    >,    U^A 

S— 8,#4.  5.  3,j|4,  S-— 

Exercises  on  Sharp  One  a   ^  ik     i:       A     ^      o       ik^       e.  ilte. 

^                        ^                   .  ^■^'  #5.  6.  5,  #5.  6.-8.  7.  #6.  7.  6.  jf6. 

I,  2,  #1,  2.  -  3,   2,  ffi.  2.  —  3,  ^i,  2.  ^^   g_ 

—  4,   3.  2,  #1,   2  — 

#^            11                    a  Flats 
I,  2.-5,   4.  3,  2,  :ffi,  2.  —  s,  Jfi, 

2^ 6    5    4    a    2,  iti,  2. While    the    sharp    chromatics    are  ap- 

j,                   '                   ;*                  u  proached  from  the  sound  above,  the  flats 

6.  ^i.  2.  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  Ifji,  2,     7,  if^i.  are  best  approached  from  the  sound  below, 

2, —  as  3.  4.  3. 

8,  7,  6.  5,  4,  3.  2,  j|i,  2.  —8.  #1.  2,   I.  Exercises 

Sharp  Two  i,  >2,  i,  J?2,  i. 

I,   3,  #2,   3.  #2,   3.-4,  3.  #2,  3.-4,  ^*  ^'  ^3'  2.  23,  2,  I. 

j(2,  3.—  I-  2.  3.  4,  i?S.  4.  i?5.  4.  3.  2,  I. 

5.4.3.  ((2,  3-— 5.  #2,  3.-6,  5,  4,  3,  ^2,  i,  3.  5.  K  5.  K  5,  3,  i. 

3.-6,  jf2,  3.—  I.   3,   5,  6  >7,  6,  J?7,  6,  7,  8. 

7.  3.  #2,  3-— 7.  #2,  3.-8,  3,  J2,  3,-8, 

#2,  3,  #2.  3.  2.  I.  Chromatic  Scale 

Sharp  Four  ^'  #'•  ^'  #^'  ^'  4-  #4,  5.  #5.  6,  #6,  7,  8. 

I,  3.  5.  #4.  5.-6.  5.  #4.  5-6.  #4.  5-  ''  ^^  ^''  ''  ^''  ^^  ^5'  4.  3.  h,  2.  k  r. 

7,  6,  5.  #4.  5.  —  7.  #4,  5.  —  8,  7.  6.  5.  Enharmonic 

jj4.  5.  8,  |}4,  5.  4,  3-  2,  I.  ^ ^       ^. ^  ^ ^         ^^-^ 

Sharp  Five  i,  lti-^2,   2,  ji2>3.   3,4,1:4,^5,    5,  jisK 

I.    3.  6.  ^5,  6,  ^5.  6.—  7,  6,^s.  6.  7.  ^-^      "          "       '               ' 

#5.  6.   8,   7.  6,  iJs.  6,  8,  Js.  6.  #5.  g^  j|6>7.  7.  8. 

6,  4.  2,  I.  ^ 
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PLAIN  TALES  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE  C   HAILES^  DRAWING  MASTER^  ALBANY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Number  VII. 


General  Directions  for  Teaching  the 

Type  Forms,  Cube,  Sphere, 

Cylinder,  Etc. 

The  study  of  the  type-forms,  means  that 
they  should  be  presented  as  wholes; 
moulded,  modeled,  drawn,  developed,  deco- 
rated and  modified  to  produce  familiar 
objects;  compared  with  each  other  and 
familiar  forms  in  order  to  observe  the 
relationship. 

Manner  of  Presentation 

The  models  should  be  presented  in 
groups.  This  will  bring  out  their  points 
of  similarity  and  contrast.  It  would  be  well 
to  present  the  cube  and  sphere  first.  This 
will  give  an  opportunity  of  showing  con- 
trasting points  rather  than  points  of  simi- 
larity. 

Supply  each  pupil  with  two  models.  The 
teacher  should  have  larger  ones,  so  that  the 
children  can  readily  see  them.  (It  is  ad- 
vised that  the  teacher  in  preparing  this 
lesson  should  make  and  bring  to  school, 
models  of  different  material,  than  that  of 
which  the  school  models  are  made,  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  type  form  is  not  dependent  on 
material.) 

Names  are  given  first,  and  the  child's 
knowledge  of  nomenclature  tested. 

Second,  pupils  are  required  to  observe 
characteristics  by  looking  and  handling 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Third.  Fix  observations  thus  made  by 
conversation  and  questions. 

Fourth.  Exhibit  manufactured  and  nat- 
ural objects,  and  have  the  children  make  a 
mental  comparison,  and  name  the  type  form 
nearest  the  object  exhibited. 

Fifth.  Have  children  name  from  memory 
other  objects  of  similar  form. 


Some  Comparative  Forms  Are  (Sphere) 

Natural  objects — Pebbles,  wasp's  nest, 
eggs,  nuts  (walnut,  filbert,  acorn),  fruits 
(apples,  grapes,  quinces,  etc.),  vegetables 
(potato,  cabbage,  etc.) 

Manufactured  —  Balls,  marbles,  beads, 
cups,  vases,  globes,  knobs,  buttons,  etc. 

Some  Comparative  Forms  (Cube) 

Natural  objects — ^Various  crystals  (rock 
salt,  rock  candy),  stones. 

Manufactured  —  Boxes,  books,  bricks, 
houses,  tables,  chairs,  toys,  soap,  etc. 

Study  the  other  tjrpe  forms  in  a  similar 
way. 

Moulding 

Have  the  children  use  hollow  models  and 
damp  sand.  These  moulds  may  be  made 
later  in  the  cardboard  construction. 

Modeling 

Use  either  day  or  wax.  The  fingers  are 
the  only  tools  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  the  type  forms.  In  modeling  the  modi- 
fied type  forms,  however,  simple  modeling 
tools,  as  the  spatula  and  point,  are  used  as 
well  as  the  fingers. 

In  modeling  a  modification,  the  type  form 
is  first  to  be  made,  and  then  the  object  pro- 
duced by,  not  only  taking  away,  but  by  add- 
ing from  stock. 

Suggestions  for  Objects  to  be  Modeled 

Bird's  nest,  nuts,  eggs,  cup,  jug,  bird 
house,  book,  shells,  boxes,  etc. 

Paper  mache  articles,  mouldings,  stucco 
ornaments,  wood  carvings,  and  other  deco- 
rative models  in  relief;  also  incised  work 
on  wax  tablets  over  slate. 

The  first  modeling  should  be  done  from 
the  object,  then  from  memory,  after  which 
original  imaginative  productions  may  be 
encouraged. 
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Drawing  Type  Forms 

At  first  it  is  well  to  present  the  type  in 
such  a  manner  that  only  two  dimensions 
may  be  seen,  thus  presenting  a  geometric 
view.  For  instance,  the  first  drawing  that 
a  child  will  make  of  a  cube,  will  be  a  square, 
in  other  words,  a  picture  of  one  of  its  faces. 
Each  child  should  have  his  own  model,  and 
be  directed  to  place  it  in  proper  position 
when  drawing  it.  After  drawing  pictures 
of  the  various  faces,  edges,  corners,  the  ob- 
ject is  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pupil  may  view  the  third  dimension. 

The  child  should  at  first  be  allowed  to 
interpret  the  apparent  form  of  his  model 
without  any  suggestion  from  the  teacher. 
Afterward  the  work  may  be  criticised  and 
suggestions  made. 

The  three  most  important  principles  in 
interpreting  the  apparent  form  of  an  object 
are, 

1.  Convergence  of  receding  lines. 

2.  Diminution  of  size,  due  to  either  dis- 
tance or  foreshortening. 

3.  Change  in  the  appearance  of  the  direc- 
tion of  retreating  lines. 

These  principles  must  be  clothed  in  lan- 
guage, suitable  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
pupils.  For  example,  call  attention  of  the 
children  to  the  sides  of  a  long,  straight 
street,  to  railroad  tracks,  to  aisles  in  school- 
room. 

A  good  little  device  to  assist  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  all  three  of  these  principles  is 
easily  made  by  taking  a  chalk  box,  remov- 
ing the  cover  and  bottom,  and  holding  it 
horizontally  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil.  Call  attention  to  the  farther  open- 
ing, which,  while  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
nearer,  is  apparently  much  smaller.  In  fact, 
it  looks  so  small  as  to  allow  all  of  the  sides 
to  be  seen  as  well  as  the  back. 

Foreshortening  is  that  principle  by  which 
a  line  or  plane,  appears  shorter  than  it 
actually  is  by  reason  of  being  turned  away 
from  the  eye. 


Order  of  Drawing  Type  Forms 

Simple  types  first,  then  complex. 

Rectilinear  forms  before  curvilinear. 

Then  mixtilinear. 

Cube,  prism,  plinth,  pyramid,  sphere, 
spheroid,  hemisphere,  cylinder,  half-cylin- 
der, cone. 

Drawing  of  Modifications  of  Types. 
Methods  to  be  Pursued 

Endeavor  to  get  the  child  to  see  the  un- 
derlying type,  upon  which  the  object  is 
based. 

Have  the  main  lines  of  the  type  sketched. 

With  these  lines  as  a  basis  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  details. 

There  are  two  methods  of  drawing  ob- 
jects which  may  be  used  alternately,  namely, 
outline  and  masses. 

In  drawing  in  the  mass«  the  side  of  a  soft 
blunt  pencil  is  used,  and  the  shaded  parts 
are  drawn  first. 

Single  objects  should  be  drawn  first  and 
then  groups. 

Principles  of  Grouping 

1.  Objects  should  be  arranged  non-sym- 
metrically. 

2.  Some  of  the  objects  should  be  partially 
hidden  by  others. 

3.  No  object  should  occupy  the  exact 
center  of  the  picture. 

4.  Objects  should  be  arranged  at  such  a 
distance,  that  they  may  be  viewed  at  about 
an  angle  of  30®. 

Drawing  from  Memory 

After  having  drawn  objects  singly  and  in 
groups,  in  succeeding  lessons  these  should 
be  drawn  from  memory.  This  department 
of  drawing,  however,  should  not  be  confined 
to  objects  about  the  school  room,  but  at 
regular  intervals  pupils  should  be  induced 
to  draw  animals,  plants,  buildings  and 
scenes  familiar  to  them  from  memory. 
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Drawing  from  Dictation  or  Suggestion 

After  the  child  has  become  equipped  with 
a  mass  of  facts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
representation,  both  by  observation  and 
memory,  single  things,  groups  and  scenes 
may  be  described,  and  the  pupils  required 
to  make  a  record  of  the  mental  impressions 
thus  given. 

Dictation  drawing  may  be  also  applied 
with  great  profit  to  geometric  and  decora- 
tive work. 

Illustrative  Drawing 

Short  stories  in  prose  and  poetry,  his- 
torical facts  are  given  to  the  children  and 
they  are  required  to  reproduce  with  pencil 
and  brush,  the  mental  impression  received 
therefrom. 

Creative  Drawing  or  Designing 

The  principles  of  decoration,  line  and 
color  harmony  should  be  taught,  and  the 
children  required  to  make  examples  under 
the  several  heads. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  decora- 
tion are : 

Repetition,  alternation,  radiation,  conven- 
tionalization. 

Conventionalization  is  the  art  of  produc- 
ing ornaments  by  using  natural  forms  as 
motives.  The  natural  forms  are  subjected 
to  and  modified  by  geometric  laws. 

Development  of  Type  Forms  and  Their 
Modifications 

By  development  is  meant  the  making  of 
the  pattern. 

The  rectilinear  forms  should  be  used  first 
in  the  following  order :  Cube,  plinth,  prism, 
pyramid  and  their  frustums.  In  every  in- 
stance the  child  should  work  directly  from 
the  model  in  the  following  manner : 

The  model  is  placed  in  the  center  of  a 
sheet  of  manila  paper,  and  its  base  traced 
around  with  pencil.  The  model  is  then 
tipped  over  so  that  it  lies  upon  one  of  its 


faces,  in  such  position  that  the  common 
edge  makes  but  one  line.  The  tipped  face 
is  then  traced  around  and  the  model  placed 
back  in  its  original  position.  Each  face  is 
in  turn  treated  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
last  face  is  reached  (except  in  pyramidal 
forms)  when  the  model  is  to  be  inverted 
and  treated  as  before. 

After  the  pattern  has  thus  been  marked 
out,  it  should  be  cut  on  its  outer  lines, 
folded  around  the  model,  and  observations 
made  as  to  its  fit. 

By  following  this  method  each  pupil  will 
obtain  a  pattern  of  the  same  form,  but  the 
teacher  afterwards  should  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  a  variety  of  correct  forms  may  be 
obtained  by  other  methods  of  tipping.  This 
should  not  only  be  taught,  but  original 
forms  for  the  patterns  encouraged,  and 
selections  made  with  reference  to  the  con- 
structive strength  of  the  object,  and  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  material. 

After  the  bare  development  of  models 
has  been  considered,  the  place  and  shape 
of  the  laps  should  be  taken  up.  One  lap 
should  be  made  for  every  pair  of  free  edges. 
A  pair  of  edges  consists  of  two  edges  which 
make  a  common  edge  when  the  pattern  is 
folded.  This  may  be  ascertained  from  ob- 
servation when  the  pattern  is  placed  on  the 
model. 

In  the  development  of  mixtiKnear  forms 
a  new  element  enters,  for  a  curved  face  not 
lying  flat  cannot  be  traced  around.  In  the 
instance  of  cylindrical  forms,  one  of  the 
flat  faces  should  be  first  traced  around,  then 
a  mark  placed  on  the  circumference  of  both 
model  and  drawing.  These  two  marks 
should  then  be  placed  together  and  the 
cylinder  rolled  until  the  mark  on  the  model 
again  touches  the  paper.  Here  a  new  point 
should  be  placed,  the  model  removed  and  a 
straight  line  drawn  between  the  two  points 
on  the  paper.  Starting  from  the  first  point 
made  on  the  circumference  of  the  circular 
face  drawn,  a  straight  line  should  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  developed  straight  line, 
and  as  long  as  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 
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A  third  line  should  be  drawn  parallel  and 
equal  in  length  to  the  first,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  rectangle.  Complete  the  rectan- 
gle by  drawing  the  fourth  side,  after  which 
the  remaining  flat  face  may  be  traced 
around  on  the  side  of  the  rectangle  opposite 
the  first. 


ARITHMETIC  LESSONS 

To  Teach  Multiplicatiok  Table 

third  year 

Rebecca  McLaughlin 

Aim — ^To   teach  multiplication  table  of 
five. 

Preparation — ^A  rapid  drill  on  previous 
tables  2,  3  and  4. 
Presentation — Write  on  blackboard  five 
o      naughts  in  a  column,  and  ques- 
tion as  follows: 

Ques.  How  many  naughts  have 
I  written?  . 
Ans.   You     have     written     five 
—     naughts. 

Ques.  How  much  are  five  naughts? 
Ans,  Five  naughts  are  naught.     Write 
this  on  blackboard,  thus, 
5  naughts=o 
Ques.  How  many  times  have  I  written 
naught? 
Ans.  You  have  written  naught  five  times. 
Ques.  Then  what  are  five  times  naught? 
Ans.    Five    times    naught  .are    naught. 
Write  this  also  on  blackboard,  thus, 


o 
o 
o 
o 


5  naughts=o 


5X0=0 


Now  place  five  ones  on  board,  and 
question  as  before.  Then  add  to  the 
tables  the  new  points  gained,  as 


S  naughts=o 
5  ones=S 


5X0=0 
5X1=5 


2  Write  on  blackboard  five  twos.  Call 
2  upon  a  child  to  add  the  column.  Then 
2     question    as    before    and    call    upon 


2    several   children   to   recite    5X2=10, 
2    and  5  twos=io.    Add  to  the  tables, 


5  naughts=o 
5  ones=S 
5  twos=io 


5X0=0 

5Xi=S 
5X2=10 


Continue  in  this  manner  until  table  is 
completed,  drilling  more  as  the  numbers 
grow  more  difficult. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  both 
tables  me^n  the  same  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  only  one,  so  we  will  erase  the  first 

Then  we  have  the  table  on  the  board, 
thus 

5X0=  o  5X  6=30 

5X1=  5  5X  7=35 

5X2=10  5X  8=40 

5X3=15  5X  9=45 

5X4=20  5X10=50 

5X5=25  5X11=55 

5X12=60 

Cover  this  table  with  a  curtain. 
Application — Then  place  the  numbers  in 
a  circle  and  have  the  children  recite 


5X6=30 
5X1=  5 


5X10=50 
5X  5=25 


etc.,  many  times.  If  a  child  should  fail,  go 
back  to  the  addition  column  and  drill  again. 
Now  apply  in  concrete  work  as  follows : 

If  one  orange  cost  five  cents,  what  will 
five  oranges  cost? 

How  many  days  in  five  weeks? 
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John  has  eight  marbles.  Frank  has  five 
times  as  many.    How  many  has  Frank? 

Summary — Have  several  children  recite 
the  whole  table  from  the  circle. 

Never  have  it  recited  in  consecutive 
order. 


To  Teach  the  Divisiok  Table 
Adeline  £.  Tholl 

The  division  table  is  developed  directly 
from  the  multiplication  table. 

Children  recite  the  multiplication  table 
of  the  number  to  be  developed  in  division. 

We  will  take  3. 

3X1=3 
3X2=6 
3X3=9,  etc. 

Then  question  pupils  how  many  3's  it 
took  to  make  3,  6,  9,  12,  etc.  The  pupils 
can  readily  see  this  from  the  multiplica- 
tion table. 

Then  question  to  find  out  how  many 
times  we  find  3  in  6,  9,  12,  etc. 

After  a  thorough  drill  on  the  above 
work,  pupils  can  readily  see  that  since 
3X1=3,  or  1X3=3,  3  niust  be  contained 
into  3  just  once. 

Since  3X2=6,  or  2X3=6,  3  must  be  con- 
tained into  6  just  twice,  and  so  on  until 
the  table  is  completed. 

Then  have  the  table  learned. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER 

Her  manner  is  bright  and  animated,  so 
that  the  children  cannot  fail  to  catch  some- 
thing of  her  enthusiasm. 

Her  lessons  are  well  planned.  Each  new 
step  resting  upon  a  known  truth,  is  care- 
fully presented. 

Ever3rthing  is  in  readiness  for  the  day's 
-work,  and  she  carries  out  her  plans  easily 
and  naturally. 

Old  subjects  are  introduced  in  ever-vary- 
ing  dresses,  and  manner  and  matter  of  talks 


are  changed  be  fort  the  children  lose  interest 
in  them. 

She  talks  only  of  what  is  within  the  chil- 
dren's experience.  Her  language  is  suited 
to  her  class — ^being  simple  in  the  extreme 
if  she  is  dealing  with  young  children. 

When  she  addresses  the  whole  class  she 
stands  where  all  can  see  and  hear  her. 

She  controls  her  children  perfectly  with- 
out effort.  Her  manner  demands  respect- 
ful obedience.    She  is  serene. 

She  is  firm  and  decided,  as  well  as  gentle, 
patient  and  just. 

She  is  a  student — is  not  satisfied  with  her 
present  attainment. 

She  is  herself  an  example  for  the  children 
to  follow,  holding  herself  well,  thinking 
connectedly,  and  being  always  genuinely 
sincere. 

She  is  a  lover  of  little  children  striving  to 
understand  child  nature. 

True  teaching  is  to  her  a  consecration. 
She  has  entered  into  "the  holy  of  holies 
where  singleness  of  purpose,  high  ideals 
and  self-consecration  unite  in  one  strong 
determining  influence  that  surrounds  her 
like  an  atmosphere." — School  Education. 


WORK 


Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place,  or  tranquil  room ; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray — 
"This  is  my  work;   my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done,  in  the  right  way:" 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small. 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers ; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours. 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 
— Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  the  May  number  of  Ihe 
Outlook. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would' st  teach; 
The  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 

Another's  soul  would'st  reach. 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech.— Botwr. 
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Ifv  Special  Fields 


ORNAMENTATION  OF   SCHOOL  GROUNDS 


npHROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  we  present  this  month 
cuts  to  show  what  ought  to  be  the  condition 
of  school  grounds.  The  cuts  shown  are  illus- 
trative of  rural  school  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings.    At  one  time  the  surroundings 


men  and  associations  have  taken  hold  of  this 
important  matter  with  a  zeal  that  is  sure 
to  make  results.  In  New  York  State, 
Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  is  foster- 
ing the  movement,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of 
school  officials  everywhere  to  carry  it  out 


were  what  we  are  so  familiar  with — ^barren, 
desolate,  forlorn.  They  were  the  kind  that 
make  the  girl  or  boy  who  is  forced  to  attend 
such  a  school  feel  just  as  the  building  and 
grounds  look — unkempt,  dwarfed  in  oppor- 
tunity and  uncared-for.     Note  the  change  1 

It  did  not  cost  money  to  make  the  change. 
Native  shrubs  and  trees  were  used.  Not 
much  time  employed,  and  the  time  used 
was,  or  at  least  might  have  been  largely 
spent  by  the  girls  and  boys  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  intelligent,  earnest  teacher,  and 
perhaps,  one  or  two  public  spirited  residents 
of  the  district.  Under  such  guidance  the 
girls  and  boys  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
It  was  not  work,  but  healthful  and  enjoya- 
ble play — the  kind  that  is  a  means  of  good 
education  in  itself. 

There  is  a  wave  of  public  opinion  pass- 
ing over  this  coimtry — reaching  into  the 
remotest  districts — that  such  surroundings 
as  we  show  should  be  those  of  every  public 
school    building.      Earnest,    public-spirited 


The  Youth's  Companion,  with  its  immense 
circulation  and  corresponding  influence,  is 
directing  public  attention  in  this  important 
matter.  Magazines  and  newspapers  every- 
where are  urging  the  reform.  And  zealous 
teachers,  the  pioneers  of  many  notable  re- 
forms, are  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
the  needed  change.  Their  influence  will  be 
most  potent  in  making  it. 

When  the  educational  value  of  such  re- 
form is  understood,  then  will  it  be  made. 
It  is  being  understood  that  a  means  to  tbe 
best  preparation  for  living  is  -to  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  Nature  to  us.  The 
surroundings  of  the  country  school  building 
is  too  often  that  of  the  country  home.  Liv- 
ing too  much  to  "make  a  living"  has  dulled 
the  sense  of  many  Americans  for  the  beau- 
tiful. A  generation  of  fathers  and  mothers 
who  were  reared  amid  barren  surroimdings 
at  both  home  and  school  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand  why  their  girls  and  boys 
need  better  ones. 
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The  work  must  be  begun  with  the  present 
generation  of  girls  and  boys.  They  can  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  country 
life — the  value  of  beautiful  surroundings 
for  the  home  and  school..  Instead  of  look- 
ing upon  such  life  as  drudgery,  and  their 
opportunities  for  home-making  as  small, 
they  can  be  taught  to  know  that  they  have 
every  advantage  for  making  their  homes 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  land. 

Let  us  quote  from  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
whose  work  along  this  line  is  worthy  of 
especial  attention: 

"One's  training  for  the  work  of  life  is  be- 
gun in  the  home  and  fostered  in  the  school. 
This  training  is  the  result  of  a  direct  and 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
and  teacher,  combined  with  the  indirect  re- 
sult of  the  surroundings  in  which  the  child 
is  placed.  The  surroundings  are  more 
potent  than  we  think,  and  they  are  usually 
neglected.  It  is  probable  that  the  antipathy 
to  farm  life  is  often  formed  before  the  child 
is  able  to  reason  on  the  subject.  An  attrac- 
tive playground  will  do  more  than  a  profit- 
able wheat  crop  to  keep  the  child  on  the 
farm. 

"The  Facts. — Bare,  harsh,  cheerless, 
immodest — these  are  the  facts  about  the 
average  rural  school  ground. 

"Children  cannot  be  forced  to  like  the 
school.  They  like  it  only  when  it  is  worth 
liking.  And  when  they  like  it,  they  learn. 
The  fanciest  school  apparatus  will  not  atone 
for  a  charmless  school  ground." 

The  following  sentences  are  extracted 
from  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,"  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  (1897)  • 

"The  rural  schoolhouse,  generally  speak- 
ing", in  its  character  and  surroundings  is 
depressing  and  degrading.  There  is  noth- 
ing* about  it  calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature." 

"If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those 
influences  that  elevate  them,  that  make  them 
clean  and  well-ordered,  that  make  them  love 
flowers  and  pictures  and  proper  decorations. 


they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture 
where  nothing  else  will  please  them.  When 
they  grow  up  and  have  homes  of  their  own, 
they  must  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with 
pictures,  and  fringed  with  shade-trees  and 
flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  to 
be  happy  in  no  other  environment." 

To  promote  this  important  work  the 
Youth's  Companion  has  made  a  liberal  offer 
of  large  flags  to  those  schools  that  make 
the  most  improvement  in  school  grounds 
during  the  year  1902,  beginning  May  ist. 
It  also  offers  to  send  a  beautiful  Arbor-day 
Roll  of  Honor  to  every  teacher  on  which  to 
inscribe  the  names  of  teacher  and  pupils 
who  carry  out  the  work,  as  shown  in  the 
cut  given.  In  the  issue  of  April  sth,  1900, 
it  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  value 
of  this  movement : 


"This  plain  little  school  building,  in  its 
patch  of  barren  ground,  is  the  most  tre- 
mendously significant  thing  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  cradle 
of  American  education,  the  nursery  which 
has  always  fostered,  and  still  fosters,  the 
national  doctrine  of  equal  rights  for  all. 

"Under  its  roof  the  judge's  son  and  the 
cobbler's  boy  fare  alike  and  grow  up  to 
know  and  respect  each  other.  Men  whose 
only  educational  advantages  were  a  few 
years  on  these  rude  benches  have  won  suc- 
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cess  m  every  department  of  human  activity. 
At  a  gathering  of  about  three  hundred  suc- 
cessful business  and  professional  men  of  a 
prcHninent  city,  it  was  ascertained  that  about 
nine-tenths  came  from  tlie  country. 

"Is  it,  then,  unreasonable  to  urge  that  the 
rural  school  grounds  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs? 
With  little  expense  the  bare  ground  about 
the  building  can  be  converted  into  a  place 
of  beauty.  The  pupils  themselves,  with  the 
aid  of  teachers  and  friends,  can  do  it.  Is  it 
not  a  work  well  worth  undertaking?  The 
Youth's  Companion  believes  that  it  is. 
Moreover,  it  believes  that  the  growth  of  the 
imagination  and  the  artistic  nature  will  re- 
sult; that  the  finer  sense  will  be  developed 
and  the  character  of  those  who  do  the  work 
will  be  strengthened;  that  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  will  be  imparted,  which  will  last 
through  life,  and  manifest  itself  in  the 
homes  which  these  pupils  shall  build  in 
future  years. 

"The  Youth's  Companion  believes  that 
this  work  of  adorning  the  grounds  of  rural 
school  houses  is  one  whidi  will  exercise  an 
important  and  lasting  influence  for  the  good 
of  national  life.'* 


WHEN  THE  GREEN  GITS  BACK  IN 
THE  TREES 

In  the  spring  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees, 

And  the  sun  comes  out  and  stays, 
And  your  boots  pull  on  with  a  good  tight  squeeze, 

And  you  think  of  your  barefoot  days ; 
When  you  ort  to  work  and  you  want  to  not. 

And  you  and  your  wife  agrees 
It's  time  to  spade  up  the  garden  lot —  . 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

Well,  work  is  the  least  of  my  idees 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

When  the  green  gfits  back  in  the  trees,  and  bees 

Is  a  buzzin'  aroun'  agin, 
In  that  kind  of  a  "Lazy-go-as-you-please" 

Old  gait  they  hum  roun*  in ; 
When  the  ground's  all  bald  where  the  hayradc 
stood 

And  the  crick's  riz,  and  the  breeze 
Coaxes  the  bloom  in  old  dogwood, 

And  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees — 

I  like,  as  I  say,  in  such  scenes  as  these. 
The  time  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

When  the  whole  tail  feathers  o'  winter  time 

Is  all  pulled  out  and  gone. 
And  the  sap  it  thaws  and  begins  to  climb. 

And  the  sweat  it  starts  out  on 
A  feller's  forrerd,  a-gittin*  down 

At  the  old  spring  on  his  knees — 
I  kind  o'  like,  jes'  a  loaferin'  roun' 

When  the  green  gfits  back  in  the  trees — 

Jes*  a-pottcrin*  roun'  as  I-durn-please, 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gfits  back  in  the  trees. 
Barnes  JVhitcomb  RiUy, 


-^      ^''^^s^^ 
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Eklitorials 


A  WELL-EDUCATED,  well-qualified  teacher 
understands  his  powers — ^neither  over-esti- 
mates nor  underrates  himself. 


Teach  the  child  to  be  independent.  The 
notion  that  the  world  owes  them  something 
has  ruined  many.  The  world  owes  us  noth- 
ing; we  owe  it  much. 


The  tendency  of  the  times  to  get  back  to 
Nature  is  encouraging.  Let  us  learn  well 
the  lessons  she  teaches — ^the  lesson  of  purity, 
faith,  hopefulness,  steadfastness. 


The  West  Virginia  School  Journal  is  do- 
ing yoeman's  service  in  pleading  for  better 
and  more  modern  school  buildings  and 
beautiful  school  surroundings. 


It  takes  time,  patience  and  persistent 
labor  to  make  fruitful  a  weed-choked,  brush- 
covered,  impoverished  field.  It  can  be  done, 
however.  The  same  is  true  of  the  uncared- 
for,  abandoned  child. 


The  power  of  growth  is  essential  in  every 
teacher  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  his  call- 
ing. The  one  who  is  able  to  present  a  les- 
son better  this  year  than  last — who  under- 
stands human  nature  better,  is  pretty  sure 
of  promotion.  Good  reading  and  thinking 
will  do  much  to  give  him  such  power. 


The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga  July  2nd 
and  3rd  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
Let  there  be  a  full  attendance.  The  place 
of  meeting  is  interesting  enough  in  itself 


to  attract  those  who  have  not  visited  his- 
toric Saratoga. 

«      ♦      « 

One  of  the  clearest-cut  and  most  thought- 
provoking  articles  that  has  come  to  our 
desk  of  late  is  that  by  Dr.  William  T.  Har- 
ris, entitled  "The  Place  of  Geography  in  the 
Elementary  Schools,"  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  Forum.  Dr.  Harris  uses 
Anglo-Saxon  words  and  few  of  them  to  say 
a  great  deal  on  this  important  topic.  Every 
teacher  should  read  it. 


We  again  call  attention  of  teachers 
throughout  the  state,  and  especially  those 
of  New  York  City,  to  the  date  of  the 
Regents'  Convocation.  Secretary  Parsons 
has  very  considerately  arranged  the  meet- 
ing June  30th  to  July  ist,  just  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Saratoga.  Teachers  who 
attend  the  latter  meeting  will  be  welcomed 
to  the  Convocation,  and  can  very  easily 
arrange  to  attend  this  important  gathering. 


Together  with  the  many  other  friends 
and  admirers  of  Judge  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  we 
extend  to  him  and  his  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy.  While  driving  he  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  and  suffered  serious  and 
well-nigh  fatal  injuries.  Amputation  of 
one  leg  was  found  necessary.  He  is  now 
improving,  and  his  recovery  is  expected. 
His  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the 
educational  field;  his  strong,  manly  per- 
sonality and  true  worth  has  endeared  him 
to  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen. 

♦      *       * 

Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  is  attempt- 
ing to  create  local  pride  in  the  improvement 
of  school  grounds.     His  efforts  should  be 
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aided  by  every  teacher  and  school  officer. 
The  dingy,  desolate,  barren  condition  of 
school  grounds  is  altogether  too  familiar. 
Surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  forma- 
tion of  character.  A  barn-like  building  with 
barren  and  untidy  grounds  will  have  its 
effect  in  dulling  the  nature  of  a  child.  The 
whole  community  feels  the  degredation  that 
the  scene  conveys.  The  stranger  judges 
the  tastes  of  the  community  by  its  public 
institutions,  and  does  not  care  to  invest  his 
money  where  the  indication  is  so  strong  that 
its  tastes  are  low.  May  there  be  a  spirit  of 
improvement  engendered  in  every  district 
in  the  state.  With  proper  direction  the  chil- 
dren will  be  glad  to  clean  and  beautify  such 
grounds. 


The  greatest  thing  a  child  ever  gets  in 
the  school  or  the  adult  in  the  college  is  not 
the  subject  matter,  but  heart  contact  with 
great  personality.  To  be  given  the  key  of 
interest  and  to  be  inspired  to  great  deeds 
is  the  summum  bonum  of  all  the  pupil  can 
get  from  the  teacher.  There  is  more  educa- 
tion in  a  single  hour  in  the  imparted  touch 
from  a  great  soul  than  in  years  of  mechani- 
cal school  room  grind.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  long  hours  of  the  formal  school  or  of 
what  studies,  but  with  whom.  The  student, 
be  he  man  or  child,  who  has  been  lifted  to 
the  heroics  of  inspiration  and  purpose  pos- 
sesses the  fundamentals  of  his  education,  to 
which  everything  else  is  accessory.  Uplift, 
vision,  and  inspiration — these  are  the  master 
keys  which  unlock  the  doors  of  all  progress 
and  delight. — Preston  W.  Search,  in  An 
Ideal  School. 

And  personality  cannot  be  measured  by 
licenses  to  teach.  The  school  board  often 
overlooks  this  important  fact.  The  teacher 
who  has  the  power  to  search  the  depths  of 
a  child's  nature,  and  discover  its  resources ; 
who  can  stimulate  the  aspirations  of  a  child 
to  live  a  worthy  life,  may  not  have  the  high- 
est marks  of  scholarship  upon  his  certificate. 


In  the  April  number  of  School  and  Home 
Education  is  an  editorial.  It  is  not  the  only 
one,  nor  the  only  excellent  one  in  that  num- 
ber. The  text  of  the  same  is  "Save  the 
Boys."  Let  us  quote  a  part  that  our  readers 
may  understand  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion : 

"In  the  modern  revolt  against  the  sterner 
forms  of  school  discipline,  it  has  become 
common  in  many  schools  to  substitute  ex- 
pulsion for  restraint.  Such  a  course  is  a 
simple  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  school  and  school  authorities.  Or,  if 
the  incorrigible,  as  he  is  regarded,  relieves 
the  authorities  of  the  act  of  expulsion  by 
voluntarily  leaving  the  school,  teacher  and 
school  board  often  heave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  exclaim,  "Good  riddance."  Now,  this 
is  all  wrong.  I  am  not  saying  that  bad 
boys  should  never  be  expelled,  but  I  do 
say  emphatically  that  expulsion  should 
never  be  sought  as  a  remedy  till  every- 
thing else  has  failed,  and  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  damage  to  others  from  the 
boy's  presence  clearly  outweighs  any  loss 
to  him  and  to  the  community,  which  will 
follow  his  release  from  the  training  in  the 
public  school." 

Of  course  it  is  a  pretty  thing  in  theory 
to  advise  what  ought  not  to  be  done  with  a 
vicious,  thoroughly  bad  boy.  We  presume 
Brother  Brown  had  this  well  in  mind  when 
he  penned  the  above  sentences.  But,  never- 
theless, we  agree  with  him.  We  believe 
that  few  boys  of  school  age  are  incorrigible, 
especially  the  ones  that  make  the  teacher's 
burden  heaviest.  Somewhere  in  their 
natures  are  responsive  chords  that  can  be 
touched  by  a  tactful,  patient,  persistent 
teacher.  Drive  them  from  school  and  they 
return  to  the  evil  lessons  of  the  street,  or, 
perhaps,  the  home  where  they  were  first 
depraved.  If  the  teacher  fails  to  reach 
them,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
claimed, and  will  become  a  menace  to 
society.  Let  the  teacher  think  once  more 
before  turning  a  boy  into  the  street. 
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General  School   News 


An  unknown  giver  has  subscribed  $250,000  to 
the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  city. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  June  25-27. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  given  $2,000,000  to  the 
University  of  the  South,  located  at  bewanee,  Tenn. 

The  late  George  L.  Littlefield,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  has  bequeathed  $100,000  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

State  Commissioner  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  puts  out  a  very  well-prepared  Arbor 
Day  manual. 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Carlisle,  of  Wellesley  College, 
will  succeed  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  as  super- 
visor of  the  Boston  schools. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  commissioner  of  labor,  is 
to  be  the  head  of  the  new  collegiate  school  at- 
tached to  Clark  University,  Worcester. 

Barnard  College  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who 
offered  $200  000  upon  condition  that  an  additional 
$300,000  should  be  raised  through  outside  sources. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins  as 
president  of  Williams  College,  will  occur  June 
24th.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  exercises  will 
be  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth,  of  the  class  of  '49. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  head  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  Northwestern  University,  has  been 
appointed  by  Commissioner  of  Labor  Carroll  D. 
Wright  to  go  to  EnMand  and  investigate  the 
effects  of  the  labor  unions  on  the  output  of  mills 
and  factories.  The  government  has  provided  for 
an  investigation  of  the  problem  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France  and  the  United  States. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  has  the  only  trades  school 
in  America  conducted  entirely  at  public  expense 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  en- 
rollment last  year  was  295,  with  an  actual  average 
of  275.  It  is  significant  that  the  average  age  of 
those  attending  is  above  twenty  years,  and  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  completed  their  general  pub- 
lic school  education  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Prof.  Ferdinand  Bocher,  of  Harvard,  has  re- 
signed, to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  term.  He 
has  been  connected  as  instructor  and  professor 
with  Harvard  since  1861,  with  the  exception  of 
five  years,  from  1865  to  1870.  during  which  time 
he  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  modern  languages  at  Har- 
vard, which  chair  he  has  held  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Massachusetts  pays  $6,000  to  the  superintendent 
of  one  city  system  of  schools,  that  of  Boston. 
The  salaries  of  other  superintendents,  arranged 
by  magnitudes,  are  as  follows:  Number  with  a 
salary  of  $6,000,  i ;  number  with  a  salary  of 
$4,000,  3;  number  with  salaries  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000,  1.3;  number  with  salaries  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000,  42;  number  with  salaries  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000,  97;    number  with  salaries  from  $1,000  to 


$1,500,  12;   number  with  salaries  below  $1,000,  7; 
average  salary  for  the  State,  $1,890. 

Dean  James  Earl  Russell,  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University,  has  returned  from  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Of  their  needs  he  says :  "The  first  need  in  Porto 
Rican  education  at  the  present  time  is  more 
schools;  the  second  need  is  the  material  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  force.  The  vast  majority 
of  teachers  are  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish 
regime.  Their  standards  are  exceedingly  low,  and 
their  methods  those  that  would  naturally  result 
from  the  old  lax  system  of  small  private  schools 
and  itinerant  teaching." 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  the  department 
of  education  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition, says:  "At  Chicago,  England  and  France 
had  no  educational  exhibits,  and  at  Paris,  Ger- 
man schools  had  no  exhibits.  All  three  of  these 
countries  will  have  extensive  displays  of  their 
work  at  St.  Louis.  Every  department  of  educa- 
tional work  will  be  represented.  The  exhibits 
from  all  countries  will  be  so  complete  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  follow  the  school  work  of  the 
children  of  each  country  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  lower  grades  until  they  have  finished  uni- 
versity courses.  Public  schools  and  private  schools 
will  send  exhibits.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a 
complete  comparative  study  of  the  educational 
systems  of  all  countries." 

The  unfortunate  accident  to  President  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  of  the  Uninversity  of  Illinois,  debarred 
him  from  attending  the  ceremonies  installinir 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  president  of  Columbia 
University.  He  sent,  however,  the  following  let- 
ter of  regret  to  President  Butler,  which  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  his  many  friends  in 
this  State:  "The  great  West  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  political  events  which  claimed  Presi- 
dent Low,  and  the  men  of  the  schools,  particu- 
larly of  the  universities  in  the  West,  were  de- 
lighted at  your  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
Columbia.  Your  learning  and  your  self-sacrific- 
ing enthusiasm  have  made  you  personally  known 
to  more  people  in  the  West  than  any  other 
Eastern  leader  in  our  American  education.  With 
one  accord  they  expect  your  administration  to  be 
distinguished  in  historv  and  to  give  even  larger 
outlook  and  higher  significance  to  the  future  of 
a  grand  old  American  university.  It  would  have 
given  me  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  New  York  I  have  loved  so  well  and 
to  have  presented,  as  arranired,  the  message  of 
the  Western  State  universities  at  your  inaugu- 
ration. God  willed  it  otherwise,  but  let  me  say 
this  much — it  is  the  first  act  of  my  convalescence — 
may  you  have  strength  and  make  Columbia  go 
bravely  forward." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  been  asking  men  prom- 
inent in  educational  work  to  name  the  best  city 
school  system  in  the  United  States,  and  give 
reasons  for  its  prominence.  About  one  hundred 
responded.  Indianapolis  secured  the  largest  num- 
ber  of   votes,    19.    The    reasons   given   are:     A 
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school  board  that  hires  a  superintendent  and  then 
gives  him  power.  He  has  chosen  the  best  teach- 
ers. He  gives  them  freedom.  He  encourages 
originality.  Primary  school  methods  of  Miss 
Cropsey.  Harmony.  Supervising  force  and  teach- 
ers in  accord.  High  ideals  for  work  of  the  schools. 
Studiousness  among  teachers.  Splendid  founda- 
tion in  elementary  schools.  Teachers  united  in 
efforts  to  secure  progress.  Miss  -Cropsey's  devo- 
tion to  work.  The  training  school.  Reading  and 
literature.  Geography  teaching.  Manual  train- 
ing. High  school  work.  Naturalness  and  free- 
dom. Fine  course  of  study.  .  Excellent  and  har- 
monious supervision.  Good,  quiet,  steady  work, 
free  from  spectacular  effects.  Practical  course 
of  study.  Discreet  supervision.  Loyal  support  of 
the  people.  No  interference  by  faddist  politicians 
or  spoilsmen.  Excellent  teachers.  True  concep- 
tion of  education.  Trained  teachers;  schools  for 
the  pupils;  fraternal  spirit  between  teacher  and 
pupil ;  clear  cut,  purposeful  administration.    High 


character  of  teaching  corps.  Fine  training  school 
for  teachers.  Enthusiasm  of  teachers;  pleasant 
relations  with  pupils.  Progressive  character. 
Experienced  teachers;  manual  training  and  art 
instruction.  Quality  of  supervision.  Superinten- 
dents have  always  been  superior  men.  There  is 
unity  of  effort.  They  have  many  supervisors, 
but  they  pull  together.  Courses  and  methods 
come  up  from  the  schools  as  results  of  experi- 
ment rather  than,  as  impositions  by  the  superin- 
tendent. Small  board  of  men  of  high  character. 
Tenure  of  all  employes,  from  superintendent 
down,  based  on  merit.  This  has  obtained  for 
several  years.  Teachers  give  not  only  their  time, 
but  their  minds  and  souls.  All  else,  buildings, 
courses,  etc.,  mere  details.  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  Chicago  follow  with  twelve  votes  each,  and 
Cleveland  has  eleven  votes.  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton each  received  eight  votes,  followed  by  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City  and  Brookline,  Mass., 
with  six  votes  each. 


In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 


AT  LARGE. 

Prof.  John  P.  Silvernail,  of  Rochester,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  State  Associ- 
ation of  Elocutionists  at  its  Utica  meeting. 

State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  has 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Celia  Roberts 
against  the  board  of  education  of  union  school 
district  No.  9,  towns  of  Turin  and  West  Turin, 
Lewis  county.  Miss  Roberts  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  board  of  education  to  teach  in  the 
primary  department  of  the  school  in  said  district 
No.  9  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  if  both  parties  to 
the  contract  were  then  satisfied,  for  the  full  year 
of  thirty-seven  weeks.  At  the  end  of  fourteen 
weeks  she  was  notified  by  the  clerk  of  the  board 
that,  owing  to  some  complaints  of  lack  of  disci- 
pline on  her  part,  and  general  dissatisfaction,  her 
services  would  be  no  longer  needed.  In  the 
proof  submitted  it  was  shown  that  the  members 
of  the  board  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  her  room,  having  failed  to  visit  the 
same;  nor  had  the  principal  of  the  school  done 
so.  The  board  failed  to  notify  Miss  Roberts  of 
any  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  her  work  until 
after  the  time  stated  in  their  contract  for  such 
complaint  was  past.  Superintendent  Skinner  rules 
that  in  discharging  her,  the  board  failed  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  contract;  and  he  orders 
that  she  be  paid  salary  at  the  rate  agreed  upon 
for  the  full  time.  Superintendent  Skinner  thus 
protects  a  teacher  from  losing  her  position  through 
the  hearsay,  community  gossip  that  she  was 
inefficient 


COUNTIES 

Albany. — The  long-discussed  Coon  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  board  of  three  commissioners  in- 
stead of  seven  in  the  school  system  of  Albany 
and  Troy,  has  become  a  law.    The  mayor  has 


appointed  as  members  of  the  new  board  the  fol- 
lowing: Calvin  W.  Edwards,  Buel  C.  Andrews 
and  John  T.  McDonough.  Messrs.  Edwards  and 
McDonough  are  Republicans  in  politics,  while 
Mr.  Andrews  is  a  staunch  Democrat.  AH  arc 
men  of  ability.  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  presi- 
dent.— The  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River  School- 
masters' Club  was  well  attended,  and  exception- 
ally enthusiastic— Mr.  DeLancey  M.  Ellis;  former 
head  of  the  department  of  finance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  department.  He  has  gone 
to  Rochester  to  enter  into  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness.—Supt.  Charles  W.  Cole  met  with  a  serious 
accident  by  falling  down  the  stairs  at  his  resi- 
dence. His  right  wrist  was  broken  and  he  was 
otherwise  bruised  and  injured. — From  July  15th 
to  August  20th,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson,  No.  i 
Spragrue  place,  Albany,  will  conduct  summer 
classes  for  the  study  of  English,  giving  those 
attending  the  same  ample  opportunity  in  election 
of  studies.  Mrs.  Davidson  has  a  very  scholarly 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  educational  work. 
She  will  be  assisted  by  other  distinguished  edu- 
cators. 

Allegany. — C.  R.  Miller,  of  Rochester,  has  been 
engaged  to  teach  the  Whitesville  school  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  next  year. — The  teach- 
ers of  the  Canaseraga  schools  have  organized  a 
Teachers'  Conference.  The  following  officers 
were  chosen:  President,.  Miss  Isabelle  Scott: 
vice-president,  Thomas  Galpin;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Miss  Ethel  Bissell.  Upon  the  invitation 
of  the  conference,  Dr.  Redmond,  of  Hornellsville, 
was  invited  to  give  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  "A 
Trip  Around  the  World."  This  lecture  was 
given  Saturday,  May  3d,  before  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  high  school  and  of  all  surrounding 
districts,  whose  teachers  made  arrangements  with 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  to  that  effect. 

Cattaraugus. — Mr.  A.  P.  Burroughs,  of  Ontario. 
N.  Y.,  will  succeed  Burdett  Phillips  as  principal 
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of  the  Allegany  school. — Reverdy  H.  Baldwin,  at 
present  principal  of  the  Steaniburg  school,  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Randolph 
high  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Fredonia 
Normal  School  and  an  earnest,  efficient  young 
man. — The  Cattaraugus  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  Salamanca  on  May  16-17. 
Among  those  who  will  appear  on  the  program  are 
Dr.  Davidson,  of  the  Regents  office,  Superinten- 
dent Holden,  of  Olean,  and  Professor  Bihns,  of 
Alfred  University.  Dr.  Hays,  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, will  address  the  association  Friday  evening, 
May  1 6th. 

Chautauqua.  —  Miss  M.  Winifred  Toles,  of 
Mayville;  Miss  Henrietta  Blandin,  of  Brocton, 
and  Miss  Anna  S.  Ottaway,  of  Sherman,  are  new 
teachers  in  the  Westfield  school. — The  Stockton 
school  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  under  O.  C. 
Presler's  principalship.  A  class  will  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  course  for  the  first 
time. — Prin.  Charles  Larder  and  assistant.  Miss 
Berenice  Lee,  of  the  Celoron,  are  raising  funds 
for  a  library.  President  Roosevelt  has  sent  his 
autograph  to  them  to  be  worked  upon  a  quilt 
to  aid  in  the  good  work.— Prin.  Phillip  J.  McEvoy, 
of  the  Chautauqua  school,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Lime.»tone 
schools.  —  The  tdwn  of  Ripley  is  developing  a 
spirit  of  progress  in  school  matters  that  is  notice- 
able. The  wages  of  the  entire  teaching  force  have 
been  raised.  Prin.  H.  J.  Baldwin  will  receive 
$850,  and  each  o^  the  other  five  members  of  the 
faculty  $360  per  year.  We  take  off  our  hats- to 
any  community  that  shows  such  direct  evidence 
that  it  appreciates  the  value  of  education, — and 
learns  that  a  high-class,  cultured  teaching  force 
cannot  be  hired  for  cheap  wages,  that  have  first 
been  haggled  over  by  the  hiring  committee  of  the 
board  of  education.— F.  M.  Rich  Kent  has  been 
engaged  as  principal  of  the  Cassadaga  school. 

Chemung. — ^John  J.  Mabon,  of  Limestone,  has 
been  chosen  principal  of  the  Horseheads  high 
school.  Present  principal,  George  T.  Miller,  was 
not  a  candidate  for  reappointment. 

Chenango.— James  Baird,  of  Amsterdam,  has 
been  elected  at  Afton  to  succeed  Principal  Gibson, 
who  accepted  a*  position  in  the  Utica  schools. — 
Oxford  high  school  held  its  annual  prize  speaking 
.  contest  recently. — It  is  understood  that  Greene  is 
about  to  erect  a  fine  new  school  building. — The 
annual  prize  speaking  contest  of  Norwich  high 
school  was  held  recently.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  decoration. 

Columbia. — Frank  M.  Erskine,  of  Williams- 
town,  Vt.,  has  been  employed  to  teach  commer- 
cial branches  in  the  Chatham  school. 

Delaware. — S.  L.  Howe,  principal  of  Stam- 
ford Seminary,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.— Principal  Clark,  of  the 
Remsen  school,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Stamford  school. 

Dutchess. — M.  D.  Losey,  principal  of  the  Round 
Lake  high  school,  has  been  engaged  to  succeed 
Prin.  B.  E.  Whittaker,  of  the  Rhinebeck  high 
school,  who  has  secured  an  excellent  position  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Erie.  —  The  proposition  to  open  the  school 
buildings  of  Buffalo  as  meeting  places  for  outside 
associations  failed  to  carry  when  brought  before 
the  board  of  aldermen. — Pres.  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
of  Yale  University,  spoke  on  "The  Ideal  and  the 
Practicable  in  College  Education"  to  the  members 
of  the  Liberal  Club,  at  a  banquet  in  the  Ellicott 
Club,  Buffalo. — The  people  of  Kensington,  a  sub- 
urb of  Buffalo,  are  urgently  asking  for  a  new 
school  building. — Miss  Kate  L'Hommendieu,  ot 
Buffalo,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Depew  school. — Principal  Shields,  of  the  Ken- 
more  school,  has  been  elected  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Alden  school. — A  Students'  Aid  Society  is 
a  unique  feature  of  the  alumni  of  the  Buffalo 
State  Normal  School.  Its  object  is  to  loan  small 
sums  to  students  who  have  not  the  necessary 
money  with  which  to  finish  their  courses. — The 
new  Lafayette  high  school  building  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  Buffalo^a  modern  building,  con- 
venient and  commodious. — Miss  Kathryne  Fair- 
cloth,  a  teacher  in  school  26,  Buffalo,  died  recently 
from  a  nervous  shock.  She  was  passing  the  home 
of  a  butcher,  who  keeps  a  large  ferocious-looking 
dog,  when  the  animal  sprang  at  the  fur  boa  she 
wore  about  her  n^ck.  Her  fright  was  so  great 
that  she  did  not  recover  from  it,  and  after  days 
of  suffering  death  came  to  her  relief. 

Genesee. — W.  Warren  Britt,  a  teacher  in  the 
academic  department  of  the  LeRoy  high  school, 
has  resififned  and  M.  Smith  Thomas,  of  Pike,  has 
been  appointed  his  successor,  at  a  salary  of  $600 
a  year. 

Greene. — Supt.  T.  A.  Caswell,  of  the  Catskill 
schools,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  take  effect 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  He  has  been 
efficient  in  his  office,  and  will  be  missed  from 
the  teaching  force  of  Greene  county. — The  board 
of  education  at  Hunter  has  engaged  Burt  H. 
Boom,  graduate  of  the  Albany  Normal  College, 
as  principal  of  the  school  in  that  village. — P.  H. 
Edick,  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Roches- 
ter, has  been  unanimously  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Catskill. 

Herkimer. — Miss  Loretta  Meech,  of  Munsville, 
N.  Y.,  will  teach  next  year  in  the  Church  street 
grammar  school  at  Little  Falls. — Supt.  A.  W. 
Abrams,  of  Ilion,  believes  that  there  is  an  edu- 
cative influence  in  pictures,  statuary  and  decorated 
walls.  A  valuable  collection  of  works  of  art  has 
been  purchased  and  much  has  been  done  to  make 
the  buildings  attractive.  In  his  annual  report  he 
discusses  the  mooted  question  of  whether  or  not 
pupils  generally  are  overworked.  Answering  the 
argument  that  to  the  subjects  formerly  taught  in 
elementary  schools  there  have  been  added  draw- 
ing, music,  history,  literature,  nature  study  and 
manual  training,  nearly  doubling  the  number  of 
names  on  the  list,  the  child  must  be  forced  to  do 
twice  as  much  work  as  heretofore,  he  says :  "Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  true.  Nature  study 
gives  training  in  observation,  and  furnishes  ma- 
terial for  language  work.  Literature  is  read  and 
enjoyed  in  place  of  the  made-to-order  pieces  that 
used  to  appear  in  reading  books.  Drawing  is  but 
another  mode  of  expression,  and  is  an  aid  to  the 
child  in  interpreting  graphic  descriptions.  So 
throughout  the  list  one  subject  supplements,  illus- 
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trates  and  enlivens  another.  All  furnish  material 
for  developing  t^e  senses  or  for  giving  training 
in  mental  processes.  Besides,  they  are  centers  of 
real  interest,  which  make  learning  pleasanter  as 
well  as  more  profitable.  Certainly  pupils  do  not 
themselves  seem  to  find  school  life  burdensome, 
nor  do  they  need  to  be  driven  to  their  tasks  by 
such  means  as  prevailed  when  a  monotonous  drill 
in  a  few  subjects  upon  the  forms  of  knowledge 
was  the  rule.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  in 
some  particulars  much  less  work  is  required  than 
formerly.  Good  school  work  in  the  elementary 
grades  does  not  require  the  mastery  of  subjects. 
The  immaturity  of  pupils  does  not  permit  this. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  crowd  the  memory  for 
future  use  with  a  mass  of  facts,  not  understood 
and  soon  to  be  forgotten,  but  to  stimulate  the 
child  to  an  interest  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
forces  and  phenomena  with  which  he  will  have 
occasion  to  deal,  and  to  enable  him  to  think  about 
them.  The  fact  that  now  and  then  a  child  ap- 
pears nerv^ous  while  in  school  does  not  prove  the 
course  too  severe.  It  more  commonly  shows 
that  the  child  is  not  in  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  to  do  the  work  done  by  the  majority  of 
pupils,  and  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  some  of 
it  by  special  arrangement.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  pupils  complete  the  work  in  exactly 
the  same  time.  A  too  leisurely  course  leads  to 
waste  of  time,  and  results  in  a  weak  mental 
growth,  just  as  a  sauntering  gait  fails  to  give  tone 
to  muscle." — The  spring  meeting  of  the  Herki- 
mer County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  May 
3.  at  Herkimer,  and  the  following  program  was 
arranged  for  the  sessions:  "The  Correlation  of 
Biologic  Sciences,"  Thomas  U.  Cheesebrough, 
Little  Falls  high  school.  Discussion,  opened  by 
Miss  Genevieve  McCann.  Ilion  high  school,  and 
F.  R.  Kent,  Herkimer  high  school.  "Attention," 
Prin.  S.  A.  Watson,  Mohawk;  Supt.  A.  W. 
Abrams,  Ilion;  Supt.  A.  J.  Merrill,  Herkimer. 
General  discussion.  "Drawing,"  Miss  Fra  Egbert 
Burris,  supervisor  drawing,  Herkimer.  Discus- 
sion, opened  by  Miss  Mary  L.  McGavern,  Dolge- 
ville,  and  Prin.  D.  N.  Boynton,  Newport.  Man- 
ners and  Morals — "What  Shall  be  Taught  and 
What  Results  Are  Expected,"  Prin.  Margaret  E. 
Tuger,  Herkimer.  General  discussion,  opened  by 
Prin.  George  L.  Bennett,  West  Winfield.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  Fran- 
cis J.  Flagg,  of  Little  i^alls;  vice-president,  George 
L.  Bennett,  of  West  Winfield ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Miss  Margaret  Wolcott,  of  Little  Falls. — 
Prin.  Alton  HoUister.  of  East  Randolph,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Newport  school. 

Jefferson. — The  teachers'  institute  for  the  third 
commissioner  district,  E.  A.  Chick,  Sacket  Har- 
bor, commissioner,  which  was  held  in  Dexter, 
April  21-25,  was  a  decided  success.  Dr.  Sanford, 
conductor,  was  as  popular  as  ever  with  the  teach- 
ers. The  work  of  Dr.  Bngbee  and  Dr.  Redway. 
and  that  of  Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Van  Rensselaer, 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  institute.  Work  in  pri- 
mary reading  was  given  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  B. 
Rccd.  of  Dexter  schools,  which  was  highly  appre- 
ciated, as  was  the  work  in  history  by  Miss  Rose 
Libby,  training  class  teacher  at  Clayton.  The 
crowning  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  address 
by  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Thursday  afternoon. 
— The  positions  in  the  several  union  schools  of 


this  section  have  nearly  all  been  filled  for  next 
year,  there  being  scarcely  any  changes.  Prin.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Vincent  have  been  re-engaged  at  La- 
Fargevillc,  at  increased  salaries.  Prin.  W.  J. 
Linnell  and  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Maude  Thompson, 
who  has  charge  of  Glen  Park  schools,  have  been 
re-elected  by  the  Brownville  school  board,  at  in- 
creased salaries.  His  corps  of  teachers  nearly  all 
remain.  Prin.  B.  G.  Pooler  and  his  entire  corps 
of  teachers  at  Sacket  Harbor  have  been  re-en- 
gaged, at  a  good  increase. — Prin.  Burt  Alverson, 
of  Dexter  high  school,  has  been  given  a  substan- 
tial increase  for  next  year.  All  of  his  assistant 
teachers  are  oflFered  their  positions  at  increased 
salaries. — Prin.  Churchill,  of  Chaumont.  has  re- 
signed and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Prin.  Arthur 
Lewis,  of  Limerick.  Prin.  A.  E.  House  and  fac- 
ulty, of  Black  River,  and  Prin.  E.  J.  Bennett,  of 
Three  Mile  Bay,  are  re-engaged  for  next  year.— 
Prin.  Edwin  C.  Hogmire,  of  Antwerp,  has,  by 
order  of  the  county  court,  had  his  name  changed 
to  E.  C.  Hocmer.  He  is  a  Geneseo  Normal  grad- 
uate.— In  the  first  commissioner  district,  six  or 
more  candidates  are  in  the  field  to  succeed  Com'r 
E.  N.  McKinley.  It  is  regretted  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  to  leave  the  commissioncrship  at  the 
close  of  this  year. 

Lewis. — The  twelfth  session  of  the  Lewis  Coun- 
ty Summer  School  will,  this  year,  again  be  located 
at  Port  Leyden  and  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Ottilia  M.  Beha,  school  commissioner  for  the 
first  district  of  Lewis  county.  This  school  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  widely-known  and  most  success- 
ful summer  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
Last  year  eleven  counties  were  represented  among 
its  students.  Kings.  Nassau,  Dutchess,  St.  Law- 
rence and  Otsego  being  among  them.  A  com- 
petent faculty  will  be  in  charge  and  every  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  teachers  to  do  special  and 
advanced  work.  Courses  of  instruction  will  be 
given  for  uniform  and  State  certificates,  while 
special  classes  will  be  organized  in  drawing  and 
in  vocal  music. — The  institutes  for  the  first  and 
second  commissioner  districts  of  Lewis  countv 
will  be  held  at  Port  Leyden  and  Lowville  the 
week  of  Mav  16.  The  former  will  be  conducted 
bv  Prof.  I.  B.  Smith,  and  the  latter  by  Conductor 
Hull. 

Madison.  —  C  W.  Whitney,  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Munns- 
ville  school.  He  was  chosen  from  a  list  of  forty- 
eight   applicants. 

Monroe. — ^D.  M.  Ferry,  the  prosperous  Detroit 
seedsman,  has  given  $too  for  pictures  for  school 
No.  2  at  Rochester.  He  was  at  one  time  a  pupil 
in  this  school.  The  building  is  an  old  one,  and 
dingy.  The  Women's  Union  took  the  matter 
in  hand  of  renovating  and  beautiYying  the  same, 
with  splendid  results. — The  board  of  education  of 
the  Hilton  high  school  has  contracted  with  Prin. 
W.  R.  True  to  remain  another  year  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000,  a  raise  over  last  year  of  $150. — Prin.  Fred 
W.  Hill  has  resigned  his  position  at  Spencerport. 

Montgomery. — The  principalship  of  the  Fui- 
tonville  high  school  will  be  filled  next  year  by 
L.  G.  Perry,  of  Caldwell,  N.  Y. — ^James  Baird.  of 
Amsterdam,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Fort 
Plain    high    school,    and    Miss    Carrie    Kilts,   of 
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Upper    St.    Johnsville,    teacher    in    the    primary 
department. 

Nassau. — ^Jacob  Earle  Clarke,  of  Manhasset, 
has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Roslyn  school. — 
James  L.  Dowsey,  of  Lawrenceville,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Manhasset  school.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School. 

Oneida. — Joseph  H.  Grain,  of  Oneonta,  has 
been  elected  principal  at  New  York  Mills. — Prin. 
W.  T.  Couper,  of  Boonville,  has  resigned  his 
position. 

Onondaga. — Solvay  is  much  in  need  of  a  new 
school  building. — Prof.  Alexander  C.  Flick,  head 
of  the  department  of  history  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity has  left  for  a  year  of  study  and 
research  in  Europe.  His  place  will  be  taken  next 
year  by  Dr.  Earl  E.  Spcrry,  of  the  class  of  '98. 
Dr.  Sperry  was  given  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  by  Columbia  University,  where  he 
has  done  post-graduate  work.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  studying  in  German  universities, — 
Prof.  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  supervisor  of  music 
of  the  Syracuse  public  school,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Mansfield,  Pa.,  Normal 
School. — St.  John's  Military  Academy  at  Manlius 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Preparations  are 
already  being  made  to  rebuild  it  with  modern 
structures. 

Ontario.  —  The  teachers*  association  for  the 
first  and  second  commissioners'  district  of  Ontario 
county  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  J.  Garleton  Norris,  Can- 
andaigua;  vice-president,  J.  H.  Bullock,  Shorts- 
ville;  secretary,  Miss  Laura  Smith,  of  Clifton 
Springs;  treasurer,  John  A.  Atwater,  of  Canan- 
daigua.  The  principals  of  regents'  schools  and 
the  two  commissioners  will  form  the  executive 
committee,  which  will  have  charge  of  the  location 
and  time  of  the  next  meeting.  When  that  is  held 
the  second  district  will  entertain  the  first  by 
special  invitation  tendered  at  the  recent  meeting. 

Orange. — Prin.  L.  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  War- 
wick school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  Rockville  Center  school. 

Orleans. — The  school  building  at  Albion  has 
been  declared  unsafe.  The  roof  is  reported  to  be 
caving  in,  and  the  floors  as  sinking.  Albion 
friends  of  education  are  anxious  to  have  a  new 
building,  and  it  seems  that  they  need  one. 

Oswego.  —  Prin.  C.  O.  DuBois,  of  Central 
Square,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Tully  high  school. — ^The  sixth  session  of  the 
teachers'  association  of  the  third  commissioner's 
district  was  held  at  Mexico.  Following  was  the 
program:  Paper,  "Excuses."  Miss  Anna  M.  Lacy, 
Pulaski.  Open  discussion,  opened  by  Miss  Emma 
LaTant,  Richland.  Debate,  "Resolved,  That  the 
Vertical  System  of  Writing  is  Best  for  Use  in 
Our  Schools,"  affirmative,  Harriet  J.  Rounds, 
Sandy  Creek ;  negative,  Icy  Owens,  Williamstown. 
Open  discussion.  Paper,  "Drawing,"  Miss  Ellen 
Beauchamp,  Pulaski.  Discussion,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Sandhovel,  Mexico;  Miss  Emma  B.  Campbell, 
Altmar.  Paper,  "Arithmetic — Fractions,"  Prin. 
George  E.  Brownell,  Sandy  Creek.  Discussion, 
Miss  Harriet  E.  R.  Davis,  Orwell ;  Miss  Mary  E. 


Fitzgerald,  Mexico.   "School  Management,"  Com'r 
H.  Irving  Pratt. 

Otsego.— Miss  Rispah  Potter,  of  Sidney,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  music  in  the  Oneonta 
public  schools  to  succeed  Miss  Stella  Louise 
Bligh,  whose  resignation  takes  effect  at  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year.  Miss  Bligh  has  made 
a  very  creditable  record  in  her  work,  and  her  res- 
ignation is  much  regretted.— Supt.  W.  C.  Frank- 
lin has  been  re-elected  at  Oneonta  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000. 

Rensselaer.— F.  C.  Clifton,  principal  of  school 
No.  12,  Troy,  has  accepted  a  position  as  super- 
vising principal  of  school  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 
The  position  is  a  desirable  one. — Matthew  L. 
Dann,  of  Downsville,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1902,  Syracuse  University  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Walton  high  school,  has  just  been  elected  vice- 
N  principal  of  the  Troy  academy. — Randolph  F. 
Qark,  Williams  College  and  Albany  Normal  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Valley  Falls  high  school.  —  Mayor  Conway,  of 
Troy,  has  appointed  the  following  new  board  of 
education,  as  ordered  in  the  new  law:  William 
Henderson  and  John  S.  Cronin,  Democrats,  and 
Anthony  P.  Finder,  Republican.  They  will  serve 
terms  of  six,  four  and  two  years  respectively. 
The  new  commissioners  were  members  of  the  old 
board,  and  have  served  with  credit.  Each  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Troy  high  school. 

Schoharie.— The  graduating  class  at  Middle- 
burg  will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  there  being  twenty-one  members  enrolled. 
An  extra  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  faculty, 
and  all  teachers  have  been  granted  an  increase  of 
salary.  A  new  steam-heating  system  has  been 
put  in  the  building,  many  new  volumes  added  to 
the  library  and  other  improvements  made.  Prin. 
Kimm  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Schuyler.— William  E.  Leffingwell,  president  of 
Watkins  Sanitarium,  has  presented  the  Watkins 
high  school  with  a  valuable  collection  of  mineral 
specimens. 

St.  Lawrence. — From  careful  inspection  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial 
School  of  Technology,  located  at  Potsdam,  we  are 
about  to  conclude  that  the  sisters  of  the  one 
whose  name  is  given  this  institution  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.  The  courses  of  instruction 
are  well  calculated  to  give  those  attending  a  thor- 
ough technological  education  of  college  grade, 
preparing  them  directly  for  the  actual  duties  of 
life.  William  Sleeper  Aldrich,  M.  E.,  is  the 
director. — Miss  Clara  Chase,  of  Ogdensburg,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  English  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany. 

Steuben.— Prin.  F.  K.  Congdon,  of  the  Canisteo 
high  school,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Addison  high  school.  The  new  position  was  un- 
sought by  him,  and  is  in  recognition  of  his  effi- 
cient service  in  his  present  position. — The  meeting 
of  the  teachers'  association  of  the  second  commis- 
sioner district  was  held  at  Painted  Post.  The 
program  reads  as  follows:  "Primary  Reading," 
Miss  Pierce;  discussion.  Miss  Blakeslee  and  Miss 
Brundage;  "Nature  Study  from  Teacher's  Stand- 
point," Mrs.  Mary  R.  Miller,  Cornell  University; 
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"Question  Box  on  Nature  Study,*'  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Miller:  "Some  Results  Obtained  from  Nature 
Study  Work,"  Miss  Petrie,  Miss  Allen,  Miss  Reli- 
han  and  Miss  Thomson;  "Devices  for  Promoting 
Punctuality  and  Regular  Attendance,"  Com'r  t. 
J.  Smith.    B.  E.  Hicks,  president.    Miss  Eunice 

D.  Pierce,  secretary. — The  board  of  education  at 
Hammondsport  has  tendered  the  position  of  pre- 
ceptress in  the  high  school  to  Miss  Matilda  Mas- 
son,  who  is  now  studying  in  Paris. — Frank  L. 
Dunham,  of  Malone,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Canisteo. — Elmer  S.  Redman, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Hornellsville  schools  for  another 
year.  During  the  past  four  years  Superintendent 
Redman  and  his  efficient  corps  of  teachers  have 
not  only  maintained  the  excellence  of  the  Hornells- 
ville schools  but  have  worked  earnestly  for  their 
advancement.  The  patrons  of  the  schools  are 
fortunate  in  the  assured  progress  which  Dr.  Red- 
man's re-election  means. 

Suffolk. — Miss  Ada  Vaughn,  of  Jerome,  N.  Y., 
will  teach  in  the  Babylon  high  school. 

Tioffa.  — The  Tioga  County  School  Officers' 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Owego  the 
last  day  of  the  teachers'  institute.    Hon.  Danforth 

E.  Ainsworth,  assistant  superintendant  of  public 
instruction,  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  insti- 
tute and  association  in  the  court  house,  Speaking 
upon  school  law  and  its  enforcement. 

Tompkins. — Prin.  I.  R.  Mooney,  of  McLean, 
has  resigned  his  oosition  to  accept  one  at  Mc- 
Graw,  N.  Y. — ^J.  W.  Reid,  of  Wayland,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Groton  high  school. 

Ulster. — The  new  law  consolidating  the  Kings- 
ton schools  has  gone  into  effect.  The  president 
of  the  new  board  is  DuBois  G.  Atkins. — Sylvester 
R.  Shear,  of  White  Plains,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Kingston  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$2,500.  He  was  selected  from  a  list  of  twenty 
candidates.  Superintendent  Shear  has  made-  a 
very  creditable  record  at  White  Plains,  and  is  well 
qualified  for  his  new  position. 

Warren. — Glens  Falls  is  agitating  the  question 
of  building  a  new  high  school.  Present  buildings 
are  not  adequate  to  school  attendance. — Archibald 
J.  Matthews.  A.  M.,  Pd.  M.,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  to  take 
effect  in  thirty  days.  Mr.  Matthews  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  English  at  the  Peter  Cooper 
high  school,  Porough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York 
city. — Henry  H.  Kendall,  A.  B.,  of  Troy,  recently 
principal  of  grammar  school  No.  to  at  that  place, 
has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Glens 
Falls  high  school. — A  notable  feature  in  Glens 
Falls  is  an  organization  made  up  of  prominent 
citizens,  called  a  Public  Education  Society.  The 
number  of  names  upon  the  committee  lists  shows 
that  the  people  there  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional affairs. 


Washington.- 

a  teacher  in  the 
daughter  of  Mr. 
recently  married 
— Miss  Myra  L. 
filled   the   office 


-Miss  Antoinette  A.  Hammond, 
Sandy  Hill  union  school,  and  a 
and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Hammond,  was 
to  William  S.  Hitt,  of  Granville. 
Ingalsbe,  of  Hartford,  who  has 
of   school   commissioner   in   the 


second  district  so  well,  has  been  again  nominated 
for  the  office  by  the  Republican  convention. 

Westchester. — The  board  of  education  at  Tar- 
rytown  has  elected  Prof.  J.  V.  Sturgis,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  principal  of  their  high 
school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate  University, 
and  has  taught  successfully  at  Cattaraugus.  N.  Y., 
and  Rahway,  N.  J. — Miss  Louise  Armstrong,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Hal- 
stead  school  at  Yonkers,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  assistant  to  the  registrar  of  Vassar  College. 

Wyoming.  —  M.  J.  Multer  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Perry  high  school.  He  is  at 
present  principal  of  the  Delaw^are  Literary  Insti- 
tute at  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Yates. — Miss  Leila  Wilson,  of  Penn  Yan,  has 
accepted  a  position  at  Lynbrook,  L.  I. — ^The  Inter- 
lake  Council  of  Schoolmen  met  in  Penn  Yan 
Saturday,  May  10,  1902.  The  following  subjects 
were  up  for  discussion :  "The  Selection  of  Teach- 
ers," "Judging  a  Teacher's  Work,"  "Student  Gov- 
ernment." "Debating  Societies,"  "Promotions," 
"Regents'  Examination,"  "Ungraded  Department" 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  present  administration  has  to  deal  with  the 
important  problem  of  increasing  the  school  accom- 
odations throughout  the  city.  About  40,000  pupils 
have  been  in  part-time  classes.  There  is  much 
need  of  new  school  buildings  and  a  large  sum 
has  been  called  for  by  the  board  of  education  for 
this  purpose. 

Prin.  John  Gallagher,  of  the  Brooklyn  Training 
School,  has  just  cause  to  be  elated  over  the  re- 
cent examinations  held  at  that  school.  Out  of  I75 
members  of  the  class  only  ten  per  cent,  failed 
to  pass. 

The  course  of  free  lectures  provided  by  the  de- 
partment of  education  has  closed.  The  work  ac- 
complished is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  course  reflects  much  credit  on  Supt.  Edward 
B.  Shallow,  into  whose  charge  it  was  given. 

We  give  below  requirements  for  admittance  to 
the  May  examination  for  teachers*  license  No.  i 
in  Greater  New  York.  The  date  of  holding  same 
was  May  12th: 

I.  With  the  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned 
(see  paragraph  II),  persons  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character,  who  possess 
the  qualifications  mentioned  under  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads  will  be  admitted  to  this  examination: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university 
recognized  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  at  least  one 
year  was  spent  in  pedagogical  study  amounting 
to  not  less  than  210  hours  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures or  recitations,  as  follows :  logic  or  psychol- 
ogy, at  least  90  hours;  history  and  principles  of 
education  and  methods  of  teaching,  at  least  lao 
hours.  In  estimating  the  length  of  such  courses, 
applicants  about  to  graduate  will  be  regarded  as 
having  completed  their  courses. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  New  York  State  normal 
School  or  an  equivalent  institution  for  the  pro- 
fesional  training  of  teachers,   in  which  at  least 
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thirty-eight  weeks  were  spent .  in  professional 
study  and  practice,  and  in  which  scholastic  train- 
ing equivalent  to  a  course  of  at  least  thrfee  yesirs 
in  an  approved  high  school  was  required  before 
entering  on  the  course  of  professional  training,  in 
lieu  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school, 
together  with  continuous  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  for  not  less  than  one  year. 
(Graduates  of  a  State  normal  school  located 
within  the  city  of  New  York  may  be  licensed 
without  the  year's  experience,  for  the  boroughs  of 
Queens  and  Richmond.) 

3.  The-  holding  of  a  New  York  State  certifi- 
cate granted  since  1875,  provided  the  holder  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  his  application  for  a 
New  York  city  license. 

4.  Continuous  and  successful  experience  in 
teaching  for  not  less  than  three  years,  provided 
the  applicant  passes  the  academic  examination  re- 
quired for  admission  to  training  schools  for  teach- 
ers (to  be  held  in  June),  or  is  a  graduate  of  an 
approved  college. 

The  examination  of  college  graduates  eligible 
under  Section  i  will  be  held  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Park  avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  examination  of  the  other  candidates,  those 
eligible  under  Sections  2,  3  and  4,  will  be  held 
at  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
119th  street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues. 

The  written  examination  will  be  in  the  history 
and  principles  of  education  and  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

Oral  examinations  will  be  given  at  the  call  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

In  the  written  and  oral  examinations  the  appli- 
cant must  show  ability  to  use  the  English  lan- 
gfuage  correctly. 

A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  made  after  ex- 
amination by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Board 
of  Education  will  be  required  in  the  case  of  each 
applicant,  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the 
examination.  The  fee,  three  dollars,  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  applicant,  to  whom  it  will  be  repaid 
after  his  acceptance  of  appointment.  No  person 
will  be  licensed  who  has  not  been  vaccinated 
within  eight  years,  unless  the  examining  physi- 
cian recommends  otherwise. 

II — I.  No  woman  will  be  admitted  to  this  ex- 
amination who  took  the  examination  for  license 
No  I,  held  January,  1902,  and  received  a  mark  of 
less  than  50% ;  no  man  will  be  admitted  who  in 
the  same  examination  received  a  mark  of  less 
than  60%. 

2.  No  graduate  of  a  city  training  school  or  of 
a  college  for  the  training  of  teachers  not  author- 
ized by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  grant  degrees,  will  be  examined 
on  the  above  mentioned  date,  except  such  as  have 
previously  taken  the  examination  for  license  No  i. 

3.  No  gfraduate  of  a  normal  school  course  of 
less  than  four  years  is  eligible  for  license  No  i 
(except  under  Section  4),  without  at  least  one 
full  year  of  high  school  work  prior  to  entering 
the  normal  school. 

No  graduate  of  an  elementary  English  course 
in  a  normal  school  is  eligible  for  license  No.  i, 
except  under  Section  4. 

About  150  were  present  at  the  last  meeting  of 
Hoi  Scholastikoi,  and  distinguished  guests  were 


presjent.  The  guest  of  honor,  Rev.  Henry  Van 
Dy)ce,  of  Princeton.  John  W.  Davis  was  the 
toajptnjastier,  the  toasts  and  speakers  being  as  fol- 
lov^ :  "Our  Guest,"  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke ; 
"Oun  Public  Schools,"  City  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell;  "The  Dutch  in  New  York," 
Francis  W.  Halsey;  "Education  and  Character," 
Rev.  William  O'B.  Pardow,  S.  J. ;  "From  the  Out- 
side," Augustus  Thomas. 

Charles-  L.  Holt,  a  former  qommissioner  of 
schools,  died  recently. 

The  school  boys*  appeal  that  less  noise  be  made 
by  the  traffic  on  streets  near  school  buildings  seems 
likely  to  bear  fruit.  President  Burlingham  has 
asked  that  such  streets  be  asphalted. 

Frank  R.  Moore  and  J.  J.  Sheppard  have  been 
elected  to  be  principals  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  High  School 
of  Commerce  respectively. 

The  installation  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as 
president  of  Columbia  University  was  the  notable 
event  in  the  educational  history  of  the  month. 
Prominent  men  and  educators  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  present,  including  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt. 

District  Superintendent  A.  W.  Edson  spoke  upon 
the  topic,  "Co-Education  in  Elementary  Schools," 
at  the  recent  conference  of  the  Educational  Club 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  principals  of  the  public  schools  of.  the 
former  New  York  system  tendered  Associate 
Superintendent  John  Jasper  a  breakfast  recently. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ayers,  who  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  day  school,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  New  York  Evening  High  School. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Colgate  University 

Patrons'  Day  was  celebrated  this  year  on  Fri- 
day, April  i8th.  The  procession  of  students, 
patrons  and  faculties  of  the  university  assembled 
in  front  of  Colgate  Academy  at  10  o'clock,  and  at 
10:30  moved  to  the  Sheldon  opera  house,  where 
the  exercises  were  held.  The  oration  was  de- 
livered by  President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  of 
Union  University,  and  was  a  thoughtful  and  force- 
discussion  of  the  theme,  "The  Mission  of  the 
American  College."  The  mission  was  defined  as 
primarily  the  development  of  the  individual,  put- 
ting the  emphasis  upon  the  subjects  of  study  and 
the  discipline  that  unfold  a  man's  capacities  and 
powers  so  that  his  world  is  larger,  his  satisfac- 
tions deeper  and  more  abiding.  But  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  has  an  end  beyond  his 
own  enrichment,  as  no  man  liveth  to  himself. 
The  influence  of  education  must  reach  beyond 
the  charmed  circle  of  scholarly  tastes  and  satis- 
factions, and  touch  those  larger  interests  of  the 
community  and  humanity  upon  which  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  depends.  If  education  does 
not  do  this,  then  it  is  but  the  development  of  a 
cult,  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  self-satisfied  in 
its  enjoyment  of  exclusive  privileges,  which,  like 
every  other  aristocracy,  is  hostile  to  the  general 
good.  The  final  mission  of  education,  therefore, 
is  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  be- 
cause if  this,  it  must  be  charged  with  the  spirit 
if    the   broadest    altruism,-  fostering   world-wide 
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interests,     humanitarian     sentiment    and     faiths. 

But  in  the  outreach  of  thought  and  duty,  in  the 
oi^ering  of  life  itself  between  the  individual  and 
humanity  in  general  comes  the  nation,  and  it  is 
this  consideration  that  gives  definiteness  to  the 
purposes  of  education  and  enables  us  to  fix  with 
some  clearness  the  legitimate  mission  of  the  col- 
lege. A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  true 
patriotism  and  that  so-called  patriotism  which  is 
as  objectionable,  as  it  is  noisy,  as  unworthy  of 
large  manhood  as  it  is  boastful  and  arrogant; 
between  devotion  to  a  name  and  devotion  to  an 
ideal;  between  the  frenzied  cry,  "My  countrv, 
right  or  wrong,"  and  the  deep  resolute  voice,  "My 
country  must  be  right." 

President  Raymond  then  showed  that  the  dis- 
tinctive mission  of  America  is  the  privilege  of 
working  out  the  problem  of  popular  government 
upon  the  basis  of  equal  individual  rights,  a  prob- 
lem theoretically  simple  but  practically  found  to 
be  increasingly  complicated.  He  then  indicated 
some  of  the  specific  lines  if  influence  which  the 
college  must  follow  in  its  general  mission  to  de- 
velop American  citizens,  and  advocated  the  in- 
troduction of  studies  directly  connected  with  civic 
studies  and  the  science  of  government — ^not.  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  specialists  in 
political  science,  but  as  a  part  of  the  training 
which  the  college  offers  to  all  its  students.  He 
next  spoke  of  the  need  of  fostering  an  intensely 
democratic  spirit  in  the  college  itself,  opposing  all 
fictitious  distinctions  between  man  and  man.  He 
referred  to  the  rapid  growth  in  our  land  of  a  con- 
trary spirit  whose  influence  is  seen  in  the  college 
world,  to  the  loss  of  simplicity  of  life  and  inde- 
pendent judgment.  In  connection  with  this,  he 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  sense  of  honor  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  a  materialistic  age, 
which  makes  visible,  tangible,  sensuous  success 
the  controlling  ambition.  The  college  must 
quicken  this  sense  of  honor  by  the  steadv  influ- 
ence of  its  own  high  ideals  and  exalted  life. 

Finally,  he  spoke  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
which  can  onlv  be  fostered  through  the  inspiration 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  presence  of  the  divine 
life  itself.  The  spirit  of  an  institution  is  of  more 
far-reaching  influence  than  its  curriculum.  The 
spirit  of  the  American  college  must  make  the 
knowledge  which  it  communicates,  the  thought 
which  it  stimulates,  the  culture  which  it  fosters, 
means  to  the  great  end  of  service.  In  this  way 
only  will  it  be  true  to  its  mission  as  the  servant 
of  the  State. 

The  Patrons*  Day  dinner  was  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium, in  the  afternoon,  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  number.  President  Merrill  acted  as  toast- 
master,  and  addresses  were  made  by  James  C. 
Colgate,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Dr.  W.  S.  Ford,  of 
Utica;  Rev.  William  P.  Wallace,  of  Utica,  and 
Rev.  Charles  DeWoody,  of  Geneva. 

The  junior  oratorical  prizes,  founded  by  Comp- 
troller Grout,  of  New  York  city,  were  awarded 
this  week  to  Wallace  Teall  Stock  and  Harrv 
Thomas  Col  lings,  for  excellence  in  the  composi- 
tion and  delivery  of  orations. 

Colgate  was  represented  at  the  installation  of 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  by  President  Mer- 
rill and  Dean  Crawshaw. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Moore  has  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  next  year.  He  will  spend  most  of  the 
time  in  Germany. 


Vassar  College. 

The  intercollegiate  debate  between  Wellesley 
and  Vassar  was  held  on  April  26  at  the  former 
college.  Vassar  supported  the  negative  of  the 
question:  "Resolved,  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  United  States  to  subsidize  her 
merchant  marine."  Miss  C.  Mildred  Thompson, 
of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  the  leader,  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
F.  Johnson,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Celia 
Spicer,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  associates.  The 
result  was  in  favor  of  the  Vassar  contestants. 
About  seventy,  faculty  and  students,  went  on  to 
Wellesley  to  hear  the  debate. 

On  March  13,  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux.  of  Paris, 
France,  delivered  an  address  before  the  College 
on  Le  Roman  contemporain. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House.  Chicasro, 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  March  20  on  "The 
College  Woman  and  the  Social  Qaim." 

Prof.  F.  W.  Kelsev,  of  the  University  of  Midii- 
gan,  lectured  on  "Recent  Excavations  and  Dis- 
coveries in  Pompeii,"  and  Mr.  Dwight  Elracn- 
dorf,  of  New  York,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Venice,  with  moving  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
course  if  a  gondola  through  the  Grand  canal  and 
some  of  the  smaller  waterways. 

On  Founder's  Day.  May  2.  Prof.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, of  Princeton  Universitv,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Americanisms."  Mr.  Silas  Woodell,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  presented  the  college  with  a  model 
of  the  sun  dial  which  Matthew  Vassar  had. 
President  Taylor  announced  the  gift  of  a  new 
library  building,  the  cost  unlimited,  and  the  edi- 
fice to  be  so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future  as  well  as  present. 

The  Mary  Richardson  and  Lydia  Pratt  Babbott 
fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kemoer  Adams,  '93,  formerly  an  instructor  in 
Endish  at  Vassar. 

The  graduate  scholarships  for  1902-3  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Pollard,  of  Keene, 
N.  H..  for  study  in  English  and  Latin;  Miss 
Elizabeth  F.  Johnson,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomv:  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Smith, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  in  mathematics;  and  Miss 
Bessie  D.  Wilson,  of  Brooklyn,  in  French  and 
Latin. 


Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky" 

Reached  in  twenty-four  hours  from  New  York 
in  through  Pullman  Drawing-room  sleeping  cars 
via  Southern  Railway.  A  place  where  rest  and 
recreation  can  be  most  happily  combined.  The 
climate  and  baths  are  especially  applicable  for 
nervous  and  rheumatic  troubles.  The  pure 
mountain  air,  charming  scenery  and  luxurious 
thermal  baths  are  among  the  attractions  which 
justly  render  Hot  Springs  a  favorite  resort  for 
people  seeking  health  and  recreation.  Elegant 
hotel,  all  modern  improvements.  For  particulars 
call  on  or  address  New  York  offices,  271  and  1185 
Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  April  io  and  ii,  1902 


Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

ARITHMETIC 

Questions 

1  Define  and  give  example  of  a)  composite  num- 

ber; b)  divisor;  c)  common  divisor;  d) 
greatest  common  divisor. 

2  Four    commercial    travelers    leave    the    home 

office  on  Thursday,  January  2,  1902,  on 
circuits  of  4,  8,  12  and  16  weeks'  travel 
respectively.  If  they  continue  traveling 
every  week  repeating  their  circuits,  on  what 
date  will  all  first  meet  again  at  the  office? 

3  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  six-fifths  of 

the  denominator  and  the  sum  of  the  nu- 
merator and  denominator  is  319;  what  is 
the  fraction? 

4  What  is  the  length  of  a  plank  i^  in.  thick. 

I  ft.  6  in.  wide,  containing  36  board  feet? 

5  For  how  much  must  I  make  a  30  day  note, 

without  interest,  that  I  may  realize  $350 
if  discounted  at  6%? 

6  How  many  days  will  be  required  for  6  men  to 

build  7  machines,  if  12  men  build  40  ma- 
chines in  9  days?     (Solve  by  proportion.') 

7  Two-thirds  of   12  is  12^4  times  yr  of  what 

number?     (Give  full  analysis.) 

8  If  it  cost  $510  to  fence  a  field  72  rd.  by  98  rd., 

what  will  it  cost  at  the  same  rate,  to  fence 
a  square  field  of  the  same  area? 

9  What  must  be  the  height  of  a  bin  10  ft.  long 

and  4  ft.  wide  to  hold  10  tons  of  coal,  al- 
lowing the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  coal 
to  be  56  lbs.? 
10  A  note  for  $400  dated  Jan.  2,  1901,  and  bearing 
five  per  cent,  interest,  has  the  following  in- 
dorsement: Sept.  2,  iQOi,  $150.  How  much 
is  due  on  Jan.  2,  1902  ? 

Answers 

1  a)  G>mposite  number  is  one  which  has  inte- 
gral factors  besides  itself  and  unity ;  b)  divisor  is 
a  number  which  is  exactly  contained  in  another; 
c)  common  divisor  is  a  divisor  common  to  two 
or  more  numbers;  d)  greatest  common  divisor 
is  the  greatest  divisor  common  to  two  or  more 
numbers. 

2  48  weeks — Dec.  4,  1902. 

4  16  ft. 

5  $351.75+. 

6  3A  days. 

7  16. 

8  $504. 

9  8.92  ft. 

10  $267,718. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Questions 
I  a)   Which  is  shorter  and  by  how  much,  the 
equatorial    or   the   polar    diameter   of    the 
earth?    b)  Why  cannot  this  be  accurately 
represented  on  artificial  globes? 


2  a)  What  is  a  glacier?    b)  Name  three  glacier 

fields,    c)  What  is  the  origin  of  icebergs? 

3  Name  and  give  the  location  of  a)   six  large 

seaport  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America;  b)  three  on  the  Gulf  coast;  c) 
three  on  the  Pacific. 

4  a)  What  river  drains  much  of  the  northwest- 

em  part  of  the  United  States?  b)  For 
what  industry  is  it  noted? 

5  Give  the  location  of  the  volcanic  belt  in  a) 

the  eastern  continent;    6)  the  western. 

6  Through   what   countries   of   South   America 

does  the  meridian  of  Washington  pass? 

7  Name    three    important    products    of    South 

American  a)  forests,  b)  fields  and  farms, 
c)  mines. 

8  a)  What  parallel  forms  a  portion  of  the  north- 

ern boundary  of  this  State?  b)  What  is 
the  longitude  of  New  York  city? 

9  Name  three  cities  of  this  State  whose  location 

may  be  accounted  for  from  physical  con- 
ditions and  state  such  conditions  in  each 
case. 
10  Name  a)  the  races  of  mankind;  6)  a  people 
belonging  to  each  race. 

Answers 

la)  Polar  diameter  by  about  twenty-six  miles. 
b)  On  account  of  smallness  of  artificial  globes  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  diameter  cannot  be  accurately 
represented. 

2  a)  A  glacier  is  a  stream  of  ice  whose  source 
is  above  the  limit  of  nerpetual  snow,  b)  In  the 
Alps,  in  Alaska  (Muir  glacier),  and  in  the  region 
of  Mt.  Shasta,  Mt.  Tacoma  and  Mt.  Hood  in  the 
United  States,  c)  Whenever  the  end  of  a  glacier 
projects  into  the  sea,  it  is  pushed  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  water  until  it  breaks  off  and  floats 
away  in  the  form  of  an  iceberg. 

3  a)  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  Atlantic 
coast ;  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  on  Massachusetts 
bay;  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
New  York  bay;  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  on 
Chesapeake  bay;  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina, 
on  the  coast ;  Savannah,  in  (Georgia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  river,  b)  Mobile,  in  Alabama, 
on  Mobile  bay ;  Galveston,  in  Texas,  on  Galveston 
bay;  Vera  Cruz,  in  eastern  part  of  Mexico,  c) 
Acapulco,  in  southwestern  part  of  Mexico;  San 
Francisco,  in  California,  on  San  Francisco  bay; 
Tacoma,  in  Washington,  on  Puget  sound. 

4  a)  The  Columbia,    b)  Salmon  fisheries. 

5  a)  In  Kamchatka  and  the  islands  of  Kurile, 
Japan,  Formosa,  Philippine,  Molucca,  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Hebrides  and 
New  Zealand,  and  southern  Europe,  b)  In  the 
region  of  the  Andes,  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
mountains.  Central  America,  Mexico,  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  islands. 

6  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

7  a)  Lumber,  india-rubber,  birds  of  plumage; 
b)  coffee,  cotton,  sugar;  c)  gold,  silver,  diamonds. 

8  o)  45**  N.  L.  &)  74**  west  from  Greenwich  or 
3**  east  from  Washington. 

9  New  York,  on  account  if  its  fine  harbor  and 
the  Hudson  river;  Buffalo,  on  account  of  its 
location  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Erie  canal;  Albany,  on  account  of  its  location  on 
the  Hudson  river  and  the  terminus  of  the  Erie 
canal. 
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10  a)  and  h)  The  Caucasian,  most  Europeans; 
the  Mongolian,  the  Chinese  or  Japanese;  the 
Ethiopian,  natives  of  Africa;  the  Malay,  natives 
of  Malay  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  Oceanica ; 
the  Indian,  natives  of  America. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
Questions 

1  What  was  the  dominating  idea  in  Persian  edu- 

cation ? 

2  What  was  the  character  of  the  Jewish  home? 

3  What  was  Plato's  idea  in  regard  to  the  relation 

of  a)  the  child  to  the  State;  b)  intellectual 
to  physical  education? 

4  What  were  the  chief  purposes  of  education  in 

Rome  during  the  early  centuries  of  its 
history? 

5  What  condition  in  English  education  can  be 

traced  to  the  influence  of  Alfred  the  Great? 

6  Name  one  university  organized  early  in  each 

of  the  following  countries:  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy. 

7  What   are  the   requirements  of   the  "Saxony 

Plan"  of  Melanchthon  as  to  a)  number  of 
studies  pursued;  h)  language  used;  c)  gra- 
dation of  pupils? 

8  In  what  century,  where  and  by  whom  was  the 

first  normal  school  established  ? 

9  What  did   St.   Augustine  hold   regarding    a) 

pagan  literature;  b)  the  chief  subject  to  be 
taught  in  school? 
10  What  was  the  character  of  the  education  of 
women  during  the  feudal  ages? 

Answers 

1  The  highest  aim  of  Persian  education  was  to 
inculcate  in  her  youths  ideas  of  temperance  and 
justice,  and  to  train  them  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary supremacy  of  the  State. 

2  The  Jewish  home  life  was  the  purest  of  an- 
tiquity. Monogamy  was  practiced  and  the  wife 
was  regarded  as  the  equal  of  her  husband.  Chil- 
dren were  regarded  as  the  gifts  of  God ;  therefore, 
the  father's  aim  was  to  bring  up  his  children  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  father  taught  his 
boys  reading  and  writing,  and  the  mother  taught 
the  girls  household  duties ;  but  the  latter  were  not 
entirely  excluded  from  intellectual  training. 

Z  a)  The  State  shall  have  absolute  control  of 
the  child,  b)  He  gave  predominance  to  intel- 
lectual culture.  He  said,  "If  the  mind  be  edu- 
cated it  will  take  care  of  the  body,  for  the  good 
soul  improves  the  body,  and  not  the  good  body 
the  soul." 

4  Under  the  Republic  Rome  gave  preference  to 
education  of  the  Spartan  type.  "Rome  worked 
for  practical  ends;  she  was  guided  only  by  con- 
siderations of  utility;  she  had  no  regard  for 
ideals;  her  purpose  was  simply  the  education  of 
soldiers  and  citizens  who  would  be  obedient  and 
devoted.  She  did  not  know  man  in  the  abstract; 
she  only  knew  the  Roman  citizen." 

5  Alfred  did  not  seek  universal  education,  but 
he  urged  that  the  children  of  every  freeman 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  should  have 
instruction  in  Latin.  The  fact  that  England  has 
laid  stress  upon  the  education  of  the  upper  classes 
but  has  been  slow  to  provide  for  the  masses  is 
traceable  to  his  influence. 

6  England  —  Oxford;    Germany  —  Heidelburg; 


France— Paris ;    Italy— Salermo.     (Answers   will 
vary.) 

7  a)  There  must  not  be  too  many  studies;  h) 
Latin ;  c)  at  least  three  grades  or  classes. 

8  The  first  normal  school  was  established  at 
Rheims,  by  LaSalle  in  1684.     (Authorities  differ.) 

9  a)  It  should  be  excluded,  b)  History  in  nar- 
rative style. 

10  Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  Girls  were  taught  the  domestic 
arts  and  forms  of  etiquette ;  they  also  learned  to 
read  and  write  and  were  made  familiar  with 
poetry.  They  were  carefully  prepared  to  sustain 
the  peculiar  duties  of  feudal  womanhood. 

ALGEBRA 
Questions 

1  Remove  all  sig^s  of  aggregation  and  simnlify 

3a   [b-\-c{a — 6)  +  (a&— oc)— ^(c— <H-26)J. 

2  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  a*-\-2ab-\-h*, 

3a»_3&«,  a'—2a^b+zb\ 

m-\-n 

3  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation — 


ax 


c—d 


-  =  i. 


bx 

4  Given  > = .     Express 

3a*+3ab  a+b 

the  result  in  its  simplest  form. 

3  Find,  by  use  of  the  binomial  theorem,  the  Sth 
power  of  X — a.     (Leave  all  work  on  the 

paper.)  

28/5 

6  Reduce   to    simplest    form    a)     — \/  — ;    b) 

3^    9 

a      la — b 

a — b^  a+b 

7  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  3jr'— 

yx^6 

8  Form  two  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 

degree,  each  containing  two  unknown  quan- 
ties  and  eliminate  one  of  these  unknown 
quantities  by  the  method  of  substitution. 

9  a)  What  is  the  law  of  exponents  in  multipli- 

cation?   b)  What  are  the  terms  of  an  alge- 
braic expression? 
10  What  number  is  that  which  is  as  much  greater 
than  67  as  its  third  part  is  less  than  25? 

Answers 

1  3ab — 9a&c+9a*& — i2ab*. 

2  a+b. 

bm+bn — ac+ad 

3  x=- 


ab 


{a+by 


3a{ar—b) 

5  jr*— 5jr*a+io.!r*o"— I0jr*a*-f  5jra*— a". 

2      _  «  

6  a)  -f'lS;  b)  ya'-ft*. 

9  o"— 6' 

7  ;r=3  or  — ^. 
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8  Answers  will  vary. 

9  a)  The  exponent  of  any  letter  in  the  product 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  this  letter 
in  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier,  b)  The  teems 
of  an  algebraic  quantity  are  the  parts  or  divisions 
made  by  the  signs  +  and  — . 

ID  69. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Que  J  lions 

1  How   are   the   following  officers   chosen:    a) 

attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
b)  attorney  general  of  the  United  States? 

2  Name  one  duty  of  o)  the  court  of  appeals  of 

this  State;  b)  the  State  cotirt  of  claims. 

3  a)    What  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 

county  called?  b)  Who  has  authority  to 
remove  him  from  office? 

4  Name  two  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state  of 

the  United  States. 

5  a)  To  which  department  of  the  national  gov- 

ernment does  the  weather  bureau  belong? 
Name  an  important  duty  of  this  bureau. 

6  State  the  two  executive  functions  of  the  United 

States  senate. 

7  Give  two  reasons  why  the  vice-president  has 

less  power  in  legislation  than  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

8  a)   What  officers  determine  the  value  of  the 

taxable  property  of  each  person  of  the 
town?  b)  How  and  when  are  these  officers 
chosen  ? 

9  What  officers  constitute  the  town  board? 

10  Name  three  duties  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Answers 

1  a)  By  the  voters  of  the  State  at  a  general 
election,  b).  Appointed  by  the  presid-ent  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate. 

2  a)  To  review  decisions  of  lower  courts  prop- 
perly  brought  before  it.  6)  To  hear  and  decide 
upon  the  claim  which  an  individual  may  present 
against  the  State. 

3  a)  Sheriff,     b)  Governor. 

4  He  has  charge  of  all  official  correspondence 
with  foreififn  governments.  He  is  the  custodian 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  congress.  (Other  answers 
may  be  given.) 

5  a)  The  department  of  agriculture,  b)  Under 
its  direction  observations  are  taken  and  the  prob- 
able changes  in  the  weather  are  determined. 

6  To  ratify  treaties  made  with  foreigfn  gov- 
ernments and  to  confirm  appointments  made  by 
the  president. 

7  The  speaker  of  the  house  appoints  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  that  body,  while  the  vice-presi- 
dent does  not  have  similar  power  in  the  senate. 
The  speaker  has  a  vote  on  all  questions  and  the 
vice-president  has  not.  A  member  of  the  house 
cannot  speak  until  formally  recognized  by  the 
speaker.  The  house  being  a  much  larger  body 
than  the  senate,  the  speaker  may  show  greater 
favor  to  his  friends  than  the  vice-president. 

.  8  a)    The  town   assessors,    b)    By  the  voters 
of  the  town  at  the  biennial  town  meeting. 

9  The  supervisor,  town  clerk  and  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  town. 

10  To  meet  as  a  board  of  county  canvassers 
and  perform  the  duties  thereof.    To  have  the  care 


and  custody  of  the  corporate  property  of  the 
county.  To  audit  all  lawful  accounts  and  charges 
against  the  county  and  to  direct  that  the  sums 
necessary  be  raised  to  pay  the  same.  (Other 
answers  may  be  given.) 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Questions 

1  a)  Name  two  school  officers  who  may  be  re- 

moved by  the  State  superintendent  6) 
For  what  causes  may  they  be  removed? 

2  If  a  common  school  district  has  no  treasurer, 

upon  whom  are  orders  drawn  a)  for  money 
received  from  the  State;  b)  for  money 
collected  in  the  district? 

3  When  a  common  school  district  has  three  trus- 

tees, what  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
legal  action  by  the  board,  as  to  o)  notice 
of  board  meeting;  b)  number  attending; 
c)  number  concurring  in  any  decision  of 
the  board? 

4  Upon  what  basis  are  school  moneys  apportioned 

to  districts  by  school  commissioners  ? 

5  What  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend 

teachers'  institutes? 

6  In   what  additional   subjects   must  a  teacher 

holding  a  second  grade  certificate  earned 
since  August,  1900,  pass  examination  in 
order  to  receive  a  first  grade  certificate  ? 

7  Between  what  ages  must  all  children  mentally 

and  physically  competent  attend  upon  in- 
struction during  some  portion  of  the  school 
year? 

8  What  is  the  legjil  provision  in  regard  to  the 

manner  of  voting  for  district  officers? 

9  a)    For  how   long  is  a  school  commissioner 

elected;   &)  a  sole  trustee? 
10  Under  what  conditions  may  a  school  commis- 
sioner appoint  a  district  trustee? 

Answers 

10)  A  school  commissioner  and  anv  school 
district  officer,  b)  For  any  wilful  violation  or 
neglect  of  duty,  or  for  wilfully  disobeying  any 
order,  decision  or  regulation  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. 

2  a)  Upon  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which 
the  district  is  located,  b)  Upon  the  collector  of 
the  district. 

3  a)  At  least  24  hours  notice  of  the  meeting. 
b)  Two.     c)  Two. 

4  On  the  aggregate  attendance  of  pupils. 

5  All  teachers  under  contract  to  teach  in  a 
school  commissioner  district  at  the  time  an  insti- 
stute  is  held  in  such  district  must  attend  such 
institute.  If  a  board  of  education  in  an  incor- 
porated village  of  5.000  people  decides  not  to 
close  the  schools  of  such  village,  then  the  teachers 
thereof  are  excused  from  attending  such  institute. 

6  Algebra,  book-keeping,  physics  and  history  of 
education. 

7  Between  eight  and  fourteen  years. 

8  That  all  district  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot. 

9  a)  Three  years ;  b)  one  year. 

10  When  a  vacancy  in  the  office  has  existed  for 
one  month  and  the  district  has  failed  to  fill  the 
same  by  special  election. 
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PHYSICS  . 
Questions 

1  Name  a)  two  practical  purposes  for  which  the 

wedge  is  used;  b)  three  common  articles 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge. 

2  Name  a)  three  different  kinds  of  substances; 

b)  two  specific  properties  of  each. 

3  Explain   how   a   thermometer   measures   tem- 

perature. 

4  A  glass  jar  will  hold  163.596  pounds  of  mer- 

cury   or    12   pounds    of    water.    Find   the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mercury. 

5  Name  four  principal  parts  of  the  telegraph. 

6  Describe    an    cxperimient    showing    the    elas- 

ticity of  gases. 

7  Upon  what  two  things  does  the  intensity  of 

light  depend? 

8  What  strings  of  the  piano  give  a)  the  lowest 

notes;  b)  the  highest  notes?    c)  Why? 

9  Define  friction,  force,  momentum. 

10  Show  what  relation  atmospheric  pressure  bears 
to  the  boiling  point  of  liquids. 

Answers 

1  fl)  Splitting  timber  and  lifting  heavy  weights, 
splitting  flags  and  lifting  vessels  in  a  dock,  b) 
Nails,  needles,  pins,  knives,  axes,  etc. 

2  a  and  b)  Glass  —  transparency  and  brittle- 
ness.  Air  —  compressibility  and  expansibility. 
Water — porosity  and  elasticity  of  volume. 

3  The  thermometer  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  and 
a  capillery  tube.  The  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the 
tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  then  it  is  brought  to 
so  high  a  temperature  that  the  mercury  reaches 
the  top  of  the  tube.  The  opening  is  then  fused 
and  the  mercury  is  hermetically  sealed  within  the 
tube.  The  thermometer  is  placed  in  melting  ice 
contained  in  a  perforated  vessel.  When  the  mer- 
cury column  has  come  to  rest,  a  mark  is  made 
on  the  glass  tube  at  the  level  of  the  mercury. 
This  is  called  the  "freezing  point."  By  placing 
the  thermometer  in  water  boiling  under  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere,  the  "boiling  point"  is  ascer- 
tained, and  then  the  thermometer  is  graduated 
between  these  two  points. 

4  12)  163.596 


13633    specific  gravity. 

5  Electro-magnet,  key,  battery,  circuit  or  wire; 
receiver,  transmitter,  battery,  relay,  wire. 

6  Invert  a  tumbler  and  immerse  it  in  a  jar  of 
water;  the  water  will  rise  a  short  distance  into 
the  tumbler.  Then  raise  the  tumbler  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  water  line  in  the  tumbler 
and  outside  of  it  will  be  the  same,  showing  that 
the  pressure  of  the  water  caused  the  air  in  the 
tumbler  to  be  contracted  and  that  it  again  ex- 
panded as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed. 

7  Distance  from  the  source  and  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

80)  The  bass  or  lower,  b)  The  treble  or 
upper,  c)  The  bass  strings  are  longer  and  heav- 
ier than  the  treble,  i)  Number  of  vibrations  per 
second  decreases  as  the  length  of  the  cord  in- 
creases. 2)  Number  of  vibrations  per  second 
decreases  as  the  square  root  of  the  weight  of  the 
cord  increases  per  linear  unit. 

9  a)  Resistance  with  which  a  moving  body 
meets  from  the  surface  upon  which  it  moves,    b) 


Any  cause  that  tends  to  produce,  change,  or  de- 
stroy motion,  c)  The  quantity  of  a  body's  mo- 
tion. It  is  the  product  of  the  numbers  repre- 
senting its  mass  and  velocity. 

10  At  a  high  altitude  where  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  slight  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  at  sea  level.  Increase  of  pressure  raises 
the  boiling  point ;    a  decrease  of  pressure  lowers  it 


METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Questions 

1  What  should  be  the  character  and  the  scope 

of  the  work  in  arithmetic  the  first  three 
years  of  school? 

2  Give  an  example  of    a)    analytic   method  in 

teaching;   b)  synthetic  method. 

3  Name   in   the   order   of   preference  the   three 

directions  from  which  light  might  prop- 
erly enter  the  school  room,  with  reference 
to  the  pupils. 

4  Give   a   program   for  opening  exercises   in  a 

grammar  grade  in  a  school  in  which  there 
is  no  general  assembly. 

5  o)  In  the  inspection  of  pupils'  written  lessons, 

should  all  the  papers  of  all  the  pupils  be 
examined?  b)  Give  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer. 

6  Give  two  reasons  why  the  teaching  of  reading 

is  of  special  importance. 

7  Discuss   the   value   of  poetry   in    a)    primary 

grades,  b)  advanced  grades. 

8  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  current  topics,  that 

will  give  each  pupil  definite  work,  and  keep 
the  whole  class  well  informed  upon  impor- 
tant current  events. 

9  a)    State   an    argument    in    favor   of   vertical 

writing;   b)  an  argument  against  it. 
10  In  what   way  should  the  length  of  the  reci- 
tation be  affected  by  a)   the  grade  of  the 
pupil;    b)    the  subject   studied;    c)   other 
conditions  ? 

Answers 

(The  answers  in  this  subject  are  largely  sug- 
gestive.) 

1  a)  It  should  be  treated  more  as  an  art  than 
as  a  science,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  cultivate 
accuracy  and  facility  in  the  elementary  processes 
more  than  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers,  b) 
The  scope  will  differ  according  to  the  method 
perused. 

Fundamental  operations,  and  simple  work  in 
fractions.  Concrete  work  with  analysis,  easy 
problems  in  mental  arithmetic.  (Teachers  manual, 
department  of  public  instruction.) 

2  a)  It  is  the  deducing  of  particular  facts  from 
a  general  law.  b)  It  is  the  grouping  of  particu- 
lar facts  and  thereby  obtaining  the  general  law. 
An  example  of  analytic  method  is  found  in  the 
"sentence  method"  of  reading;  of  synthetic  in  the 
"phonic  method." 

31)  Left  shoulder,  2)  back,  3)  right  shoulder. 

4  a)  Singing,  devotional  or  patriotic,  b)  Roll- 
call  answered  by  quotations,  c)  Literary  exer- 
cises,   d)   Singing,  bright,  quick  time. 

A  description  of  an  experiment  in  physics,  dis- 
cussion of  some  political  events,  reatation  of  a 
poem,  or  examination  and  classification  of  some 
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natural  history  specimen,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  may  form  a  basis  for  the  literary  exercise. 

51)  For — Each  pupil  is  shown  his  own  faults 
and  has  an  opportunity  to  correct  them.  2)  Against 
— Takes  too  much  of  the  teacher's  time;  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  have  the  most  common  errors 
noted,  and  corrected  by  the  class. 

61)  It  is  essential  for  a  comprehension  of  all 
other  subjects.  2)  It  is  the  means  by  which  edu- 
cation in  after  life  is  obtained. 

7  Poetry  in  the  lower  «?rades  adds  valuable 
words  to  the  child's  vocabulary,  guides  and  nour- 
ishes the  imagination  and  contributes  beautiful 
thoughts.  In  the  higher  g^rades  it  awakens  the 
sense  of  the  beautif'il  and  sublime  as  prose  can- 
not do.  In  the  reading  of  rhythmic  poetry,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  lower  grades,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  too  much  stress  be  not  laid  on  the 
accented  syllables  of  the  feet. 

8  Divide  the  school  into  divisions  and  assign  to 
each  a  certain  class  of  topics,  as  domestic,  nation- 
al, foreign,  biographical,  etc.  Have  one  or  two 
periods  each  week  given  to  the  consideration  of 
this  wnrV.  Let  each  division  present  its  collec- 
tion. It  is  of  advantasre  to  have  some  special  fea- 
tures written  out.  Current  topics  may  be  used 
for  languafire  or  composition  exercise,  or  the 
articles  mav  be  "published"  in  the  School  Gasette, 
a  paper  edited  by  a  chief  and  one  assistant  from 
each  divi«ion. 

9  a)  Plain,  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  read; 
b)  said  to  be  slow,  and  spoiled  by  speed. 

TO  a)  The  length  of  the  recitation  in  primarv 
classes  should  be  less  than  in  those  more  ad- 
vanced, b)  Some  studies  require  less  time  than 
do  others.  Spelling  or  any  lesson  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  memory  or  narrative  requires  less 
time  than  one  in  which  reasoning  is  exercised  or 
there  is  development  to  be  done,  c)  The  longer 
recitations  should  come  early  in  the  day;  lessons 
should  be  shortened  when  students  are  wearied 
and  inattentive:  a  recitation  should  be  shorter  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather. 


READING 

Questions 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

Labor  is  life ! — 'tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth.  bewaileth ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ! 
Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
I>abor  is  glory! — the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens : 
Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in 
tune! — Frances  S.  Osgood. 

1  What  is  the  teaching  of  the  above  paragraph? 

2  What  inflection   follows    a)    direct  questions; 

b)  answers  to  direct  questions :  c)  Give  an 
illustration  of  each  properly  marked. 

S  a)  Define  enunciation,  b)  Name  and  give  ex- 
amples of  three  classes  of  faults  in  enun- 
ciation. 

4  Mark  the  accented  syllables  and  emphatic 
words  in  the  following  quotation :  "Living 
I   shall  assert  it,  dying  I   shall   assert  it." 


5  Name  five  books,  other  than  school  readers, 
suitable  for  supplemental  reading  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

Answers 

1  Labor  makes  life  useful,  happy  and  glorious; 
but  idleness  leads  to  fear,  sorrow  and  despair. 

2  a)  Rising,  d)  falling,  c)  Are  you  going'  ? 
I  am\ 

3  a)  It  is  the  mode  of  utterance  as  regards  full- 
ness and  distinctness  of  the  elementary  sounds. 
b)  i)  Suppression  of  syllables — regelate.  2) 
Omission  of  the  sound  of  a  letter — goin*.  3) 
Blending  the  termination  of  one  syllable  with  the 
beginning  of  the  next.    /  scream  for  ice  cream. 

4  Liv'ing  I  shall  assert'  it,  dy'ing  I  shall  assert' 
it. 

5  (Answers  will  vary — See  Report  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1900.  Ex- 
hibit 6,  page  13,  14.) 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
Questions 

1  Show  why  the  infinitives  in  the  following  sen- 

tences are  correctly  used: 
I  should  have  been  happy  to  meet  you. 
I  am  happy  to  have  met  you. 
I  am  happy  to  meet  you. 

2  Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  punctu- 

ation marks  in  the  following:  "You  must 
confess,  Kenyon,  that  you  never  chisled  out 
of  marble,  nor  wrought  in  clay,  a  more 
vivid  likeness  than  this,  cunning  bust-maker, 
as  you  think  yourself."     . 

3  Correct   such   of   the    following   sentences    as 

need  to  be  corrected,  and  give  the  reasons 
therefor:  a)  Shall  you  be  twenty  years  old 
next  week?  &)  Who  do  you  think  she  is? 
c)  He  is  not  as  old  as  he  looks.  <f )  Please, 
can  I  be  excused? 

4  Write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  one  of 

your  pupils  who  is  seeking  a  position  as  an 
errand  boy  in  a  large  department  store, 
emphasizing  such  traits  as  particularly  qual- 
ify him  for  the  position. 

5  Give  reasons  why  the  italicized  words  cannot 

always  be  used  for  the  words  with  which 
they  are  coupled :  a)  individual,  person ; 
b)  wages,  salary;  c)  female,  woman;  d) 
party,  person. 

6  Select  an  adjective  of  praise  or  commendation 

appropriate  to  each  of  the  following:  a) 
Niagara  Falls;  b)  novel;  c)  weather;  d) 
examinations;    e)  grapes. 

7  Unite  the  following  statements   into  a   single 

complex  sentence: 

My  worthy  friend  put  me  under  the  nar- 

ticular  care  of  his  butler. 
His  butler  was  a  prudent  man* 
He  was  desirous  of  pleasing  me. 
He  heard  his  master  speak  of  me  as  a  par- 
ticular friend,  and  that  is  why  he  tried 

to  please  me. 
8-10  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  words  on  any  one  ot  the  following 
subjects: 

Prince  Henry's  Visit  to  America. 

Some   Popular   Superstitions. 

Seed  Travelers. 

A  Critical  Moment  in  My  Life. 
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Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points : 
i)  the  matter,  t.  e.,  the  thought  expressed;  2) 
the  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 
used;  3)  the  orthography,  punctuation,  division 
into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Answers 

1  The  present  infinitive  expresses  an  action 
as  present  or  future,  and  the  present  perfect 
expresses  it  as  completed  at  the  time  indicated  by 
the  principal  verb.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  act  of 
meeting  was  not  completed  at  the  time  indicated 
by  the  principal  verb,  so  the  present  infinitive  is 
correct.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  act  denoted 
by  the  infinitive  was  completed  prior  to  the  time 
indicated  by  the  principal  verb,  so  the  perfect 
infinitive  is  correct.  The  meeting  took  place 
before  the  time  of  being  glad.  In  the  third  sen- 
tence, the  act  denoted  by  the  infinitive  is  present 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  principal  verb. 
I  am  happy  at  this  moment  of  meeting. 

2  Quotation  marks  are  used  because  this  is  a 
direct  quotation.  Kenyan  is  set  off  by  commas 
because  it  is  a  noun  in  direct  address.  Nor 
wrought  in  clay  is  set  off  by  commas  because  the 
predicates  chisled  and  wrought  are  emphatically 
distinguished  in  thought  and  differently  modified. 
The  comma  after  this  sets  off  a  clause  not  closely 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The 
period  is  used  at  the  close  of  a  declarative  sen- 
tence. 

3  a)  Will  you  be  twenty  years  old  next  week? 
Will  should  be  used  in  the  second  person  in  a 
question  of  simple  futurity.  6)  Is  correct,  c)  He 
is  not  so  old  as  he  looks.  So — as  should  be  used 
with  a  negative  to  deny  quality  of  degree,  d) 
Please,  may  I  be  excused?  Please  indicates  that 
a  request  is  being  made  and  permission  asked; 
may  is  used  to  denote  permission ;  can,  ability. 

5  a)  individual  cannot  be  used  for  person  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  single  unit  that  is  not  a  human 
being,  b)  Wages  cannot  be  used  in  speaking  of 
the  compensation  for  a  comparatively  long  period 
of  time  (as  a  year)  or  for  the  higher  kinds  of 
labor,  c)  Female  includes  all  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  female  sex  whether  in  plant,  animal 
or  human  life.  Woman  is  a  female  human  being 
or  person.  Female  cannot  be  used  when  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual  characteristics  rather  than  the 
animal  of  the  woman  are  emphasized,  d)  Farty 
cannot  be  used  for  person  when  it  includes  more 
than  one,  for  instance,  a  political  faction,  or  when 
it  is  used  to  designate  specifically  an  agent  with- 
out regard  to  personality. 

6  a)  Wonderful,  magnificent;  b)  interesting, 
instructive;   c)  pleasant,  fair;   d)  fair  thorough; 

e)  luscious,  delicious. 

7  My  worthy  friend  put  me  under  the  particular 
care  of  his  butler,  who  was  a  prudent  man  and 
very  desirous  of  pleasing  me  because  he  had  heard 
his  master  speak  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

8-10  and  4  will  be  judged  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  points:  i)  the  matter,  ».  e.,  the 
thought  expressed;  2)  the  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  language  used;  3)  the  orthographv, 
punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  cap- 
itals and  general  appearance. 


GRAMMAR 

1  It  is  impossible  for  the  thoughtful  student 

2  of  history  to  walk  across  Trafalgar  Square, 

3  and  gaze  on  the  image  of  the  mightiest  naval 

4  hero  that  ever  lived,  on  the  summit  of  his 

5  lofty  column  and  g^uarded  by  the  royal  lions, 

6  looking  down  towards  the  government-house 

7  of  the  land  that  he  freed  from  the  dread  of 

8  Napoleonic  invasion  and  towards  that  ancient 

9  church  wherein  the  most  sacred  memories  of 

10  English  talent  and  English  toil  are  clustered 

11  together — it  is  impossible,!  say,  to  look  at  this, 

12  and  not  admire  both  the  artistic  instinct  that 

13  devised  so  happy  a  symbolism,  and  the  rare 

14  good-fortune   of   our   Teutonic   ancestors  in 

15  securing    a    territorial    position     so    readily 

16  defensible    against    the    assaults    of    despotic 

17  powers. — John  Fiske. 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degrree  of  uniformi^ 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

X  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses:  b)  objective  clauses; 
c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

a  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  sub- 
ject and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech 
to  which  they  belong:.  In  like  manner  state  the  character 
of  modityinsf  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
order:  class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Irive  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
ag;reement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  icivinx:  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and 
Intransitive.  A  transitix  e  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  prin- 
cipal parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive, 
voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Questions 

1  Classify   according   to   note    i    the    following 

clauses;  a)  that  lived  (line  4);  b)  he  freed 
(line  7)  ;  c)  memories  are  clustered  (Hnes 
9  and  10);  d)  it  is  impossible  (line  11); 
e)  I  say  (line  11). 

2  Give  three  modifiers  of   a)  looking  (line  6); 

and  three  of  position  (line  15). 

3  Select  five  adjective  phrases  and  five  adverbial 

phrases  (each  composed  of  a  preposition 
and  noun),  exclusive  of  any  phrases  pre- 
viously selected. 

4  Parse  a)  impossible  (line  i)  ;  b)  that  (line  12). 

5  Parse  a)  gase  (line  3)  ;   b)  guarded  (line  $). 

6  State  what  each  of  the  following  words  con- 

nects: a)  that  (line  4);  b)  the  first  that 
(line  7)  ;    c)  wherein  (line  9). 

7  Select  all  the  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode, 

classifying  them  as  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive, and  if  the  former,  state  whether  they 
are  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

8  Give    syntax   of     a)    looking    (line  6) ;     b) 

securing  (line  15). 

9  Write  a  sentence  a)  whose  subject  is  a  clause; 

b)  whose  predicate  contains  a  clause  used 
as  attribute  (predicate  nominative).  In 
each  case  underline  the  clause. 
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lo  a)  Give  an  example  of  an  improper  use  fre- 
quently made,  of  the  verb  lay,  and  of  the 
colloquial  word  don't,  b)  Correct  the  ex- 
amples given,  and  state  reason  for  each 
correction. 

Answers 

1  a)  Subordinate,  adjective;  b)  subordinate, 
adjective;  c)  subordinate,  adjective ;  d)  princinal 
(parenthetical)  ;   e)  principal  (parenthetical). 

2  a)  The  adverb  down,  the  phrases  towards 
government-house  and  towards  church,  b)  The 
article  a,  the  adjective  territorial  and  defensible. 

3  Adjective:  any  five  of  the  following:  of  his- 
tory, of  hero,  of  column,  of  /and,  of  invasion,  of 
talent  and  toil,  of  ancestors,  of  powers,  on  summit. 
Adverbial:  across  Square,  on  image,  by  lions, 
from  dread,  against  assault. 

4  a)  Impossible  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  can- 
not be  compared,  a  predicate  attribute  of  is,  modi- 
fying the  subject  it  (for  student  to  walk  and  gaze) 
of  is.  b)  That  is  a  relative  pronoun;  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  neuter  gender,  to  agree 
with  its  antecedent,  instinct,  and  nominative  case, 
subject  of  devised. 

5  a)  Gaze  is  a  verb;  principal  parts:  pres.,  gaze; 
past,  gazed;  pres.  part.,  gazing;  past  (perfect) 
part.,  gazed.  It  is  regular,  intransitive,  active,  in- 
finitive, present;  and  with  its  subject,  student,  is 
object  of  the  preposition  for.  b)  Guarded  is  a 
verb ;  principal  parts :  pres.,  guard;  past,  guarded; 
pres.  part.,  guarding;  past  part,  guarded.  It  is 
regular,  transitive,  being  a  passive  past  participle, 
modifying  hero. 

6  a)  The  clause  that  lived  with  hero;  b)  the 
clause  he  freed  with  land;  c)  the  clause  memories 
are  clustered  with  church. 

7  Transitive:  freed  (active)  arc  clustered  (pas- 
sive), say  (active),  devised  (active).  Intransi- 
tive: is  (lines  i  and  ii),  lived. 

8  a)  Looking  is  a  present  participle,  modif^rine 
hero,  b)  Securing  is  a  participle,  the  principal 
word  in  the  phrase  in  securing  position,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  noun  position.  (Reed  and  Kellogg. 
See  also  Metcalf  s  English  Grammar,  p.  133,  and 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar,  p.  198.) 

9  a)  That  he  is  honest  is  shown  by  this  act. 
b)  The  fact  is  that  he  is  unwilling  to  act. 

10  Lay  down  if  you  are  tired,  should  be  "lie 
down  if  you  are  tired."  The  verb  to  lay  is  transi- 
tive and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  in- 
transitive to  lie,  meaning  to  recline.  "He  don't 
know  how  to  do  it"  should  be,  "he  doesn't  know 
how  to  do  it."  Don't  is  the  contracated  form  of 
do  not,  which  is  third,  plural.  The  contracted 
fom^  of  the  third,  singular  verb  is  here  required, 
viz.,  (does  not)  doesn't. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions 

1  a)  What  purpose  do  starch  foods  serve  in  the 

body?    b)  Name  five  articles  of  food  that 
contain  much  starch. 

2  Name  a)  the  three  principal  bones  of  the  arm ; 

b)  the  corresponding  borfes  of  the  leg. 

3  Name  three  general  uses  of  voluntary  muscles. 

4  What  changes  take  place  in  the  air  in  passing 

through  the  lungs? 


5  a)   What  organs  located  in  the  skin  help  to 

purify  the  blood?    b)  What  other  function 
do  they  perform  ? 

6  Give  the  location  of  a)  the  liver,  b)  the  pan- 

creas,   c)   What  digestive  fluid  does  each 
secrete? 

7  How  is  the  action  of  the  heart  afl'ected  by  a) 

temperature;  b)  exercise? 

8  Describe  the  structure  of  a  tooth. 

9  What  is  the  physical  effect  on  the  brain  of  the 

excessive  use  of  alcohol?  • 

10  Name  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Answers 

1  a)  They  are  a  source  of  muscular  force,  and 
a  source  of  heat,  b)  Rice,  arrowroot,  tapioca, 
the  cereals,  and  potatoes. 

2  a)  Humerus,  ulna,  radius;  b)  femur,  tibia, 
fibula. 

3  They  produce  various  movements  of  the 
body,  give  form  to  the  body,  and,  together  with 
the  bones,  protect  the  internal  organs. 

4  The  air  gives  up  a  large  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  receives  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapor,  and 
other  waste  products.  It  also  acquires  a  higher 
temperature. 

5  a)  Perspiratory  glands,  b)  They  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  body. 

6  a)  The  liver  is  just  below  the  diaphragm,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body;  b)  the  pancreas  lies 
behind  the  stomach,  c)  The  liver  secretes  the 
bile  and  the  pancreas  secretes  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

7  a)  Its  pulsations  are  increased  by  heat  and 
diminished  by  cold;  b)   its  action  is  accelerated. 

8  Its  interior  is  filled  with  pulp,  a  delicate  sub- 
stance containing  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The 
pulp  is  surrounded  by  dentine,  a  hard  substance 
somewhat  resembling  bone.  The  roots  are  cov- 
ered by  cement  and  the  crown  is  covered  bv 
enamel,  the  hardest  substances  in  the  body. 

9  Alcohol  absorbs  the  water  from  the  brain, 
thus  causing  it  to  become  hardened  and  shrunken. 
The  nerve  cells  and  fibers  become  shriveled  and 
the  blood-vessels,  weakened. 

10  The  nasal  passages,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 
Questions 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  I2j4  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1  a)  What  islands  have  recently  come  into  the 

possession  of  the  United  States?  b)  How 
were  they  obtained?  c)  Why  are  they  val- 
uable to  this  country? 

2  Write  briefly  on  the  principal   facts   relating 

to  the  recent  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to  this 
country  as  to  a)  the  object  of  his  visit; 
b)   his  reception  by  the  American  people. 

3  What  change  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 

oresident's  cabinet? 

4  Write  a)  on  the  recent  floods;  b)  on  a  recent 

fire  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  larpre 
amount  of  property,  or  in  loss  of  many 
lives. 

5  State  the  substance  of  an  important  measure 

considered  by  the  present  congress. 
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6  State  the  substance  of  an  important  measure 

considered  by  the  late  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State. 

7  Write  on  questions  of  current  interest  in  re- 

lation to  any  three  of  the  following:  Col. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins, 
Charles  L.  Tiffany,  Lord  Methuen,  Joseph 
Chamberlin,  John  P.  Altgeld. 

8  a)  What  is  meant  by  the  Isthmian  canal?    b) 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
•this  water  way? 

Answers 

1  a)  The  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  has  been  ratified  by  the  senate,  and 
these  islands  will  come  into  the  possession  of 
this  government  upon  the  formal  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Danish  government,  b)  By  pur- 
chase, the  price  being  $5,000,000.  c)  For  coaling 
stations  and  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

2  One  object  of  his  visit  was  lb  be  present  at 
the  launching  and  christening  of  the  Emperor's 
yacht,  Meteor  III.  By  request  of  the  Emperor, 
President  Roosevelt's  daughter*  performed  the 
ceremony  of  christening  the  boat.  Another,  and 
no  doubt  the  chief  object  of  his  visit,  was  to 
establish  more  intimate  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  b)  He  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
American  people. 

3  The  secretary  of  the  navy,  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  has  handed  his  resignation  to  the  president. 
Congressman  William  H.  Moody,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  selected  as  his  successor. 

4  On  February  2  occurred  a  terrible  fire  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  which  destroyed  the  business 
portion  of  the  city.  Loss  about  $5,000,000.  On 
February  9  a  great  fire  swept  through  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  destroying  property  valued  at  $10,000,000. 
Five  hundred  dwelling  houses  were  destroyed, 
also  five  churches  and  several  public  buildings. 
On  February  22  the  Park  Avenue  hotel  was 
burned.  Eighteen  persons  were  killed  and  over 
fifty  severely  injured.  A  great  conflagration  oc- 
curred at  Atlantic  City,  April  3,  destroying  eight 
hotels.  Loss  $2,000,000.  The  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  suffered  greatly 
from  the  floods  of  March  i  and  2.  The  heavy 
rain  which  poured  during  two  days  caused  the 
rivers  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  consequently 
hundreds  of  families  were  left  homeless.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March  there  were  great  floods  in 
the  river  valley  of  the  Southwest.  The  town  of 
Harriman,  Tenn.,  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
flood,  due  to  the  overflow  of  Emory  river. 
(Other  answers  accepted.) 

5  The  war  tax  repeal  bill.  This  bill  reduces 
revenues  by  upwards  of  seventy  million  dollars. 
(Other  answers  accepted.) 

6  The  bill  to  increase  the  free  school  fund.  . 
This  bill  increases  the  free  school  fund  by  $250,000 
and  at  the  same  time  changes  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment. The  bill  provides  that  every  district 
having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $40,000  or  less 
shall  receive  a  teacher's  quota  of  $150  for  the 
first  teacher  employed  therein,  and  that  every 
other  school  district  shall  receive  Si2«;  for  the  first 
teacher  employed,  and  every  district  and  city 
shall  receive  from  the  State  $100  for  each  addi- 
tional teacher  employed  therein.  (Other  answers 
accepted.) 

7  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  late  director  of  the 


school  of  education.  University  of  Chicago,  died 
March  2.  Colonel  Parker  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most educators  of  the  country.  A  large  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  educational  work  in  New 
England  and  Illinois. 

Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  a  Congregational  minister, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  Carter  as  president  of  Williams  College. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  the  great  New  York  mer- 
chant, died  February  18.  at  the  age  of  90  years. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  jewelry  estab- 
lishment of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  in  New  York  city. 

Lord  Methuen,  a  British  officer  in  the  Boer 
war,  was  recently  captured  by  General  Delarey. 
a  Boer  officer.  Lord  Methuen  was  soon  released 
and  sent  back  to  the  British  lines. 

Joseph  Chamberlin.  British  colonial  secretary, 
is  preminantly  mentioned  as  the  person  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Salisbury  as  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain  after  the  coronation  of  King  Edward. 

Ex-Governor  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  died 
in  March. 

80)  The  proposed  canal  either  across  the  Isth- 
mifs  of  Panama  or  across  Central  America,  b) 
The  advantages  are  chiefly  commercial.  Much 
time  and  expense  w^ill  be  saved  by  having  a 
shorter  route  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports.  It 
will  also  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war. 


BOOK-KEEPING 
Questions 

Note. — In  writing  this  paoer  candidates  may  use 
either  the  single  or  the  double  entry  system. 

10)  What  is  meant  by  books  of  original  entry? 
b)   Name  these  books. 

2  a)  Compare  the  purposes  and  the  manner  of 
keeping  the  day-book  with  that  of  keening 
the  ledger,  b)  Name  two  books  to  which 
the  term,  auxiliary,  is  applied 

3-4  The  books  of  George  Lemon  show  the  fol- 
lowing entries : 

a)  Albert  Johnson  Dr. 

To  suit  of  clothes  and  overcoat.  $  48.25 

b)  Park  Company  Dr 

To  cash  on  account 250.00 

c)  Cash  Cr. 

Expenses,  postage  and  stationery,      1.90 
Park  Company,  for  check .' .  250.00 

d)  Cash  .  Dr. 

Note  of  John  Hanigan 300.00 

Interest  18.00 

e^  Dr.       Amos  Waterbxjry  Cr. 


To  rndse 
To  Ubor 


By  cash. 
By  note.. 


I'C 


Explain  in  full  the  transactions  repre- 
sented above  and  name  the  book  in  which 
item  is  found,  also  all  other  books  where 
it  should  appear  in  some  form. 
5  Memoranda.  John  Dake.  of  Utica,  sold.  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1902,  A.  T.  Hullett  on  account  5 
lbs.  rice  at  ;oc.,  2  lbs.  blk.  pepper  at  30c.,  5 
gal.  kerosene  oil  at  loc..  i  gal.  N.  O.  molasses 
at  6oc.  Make  an  itemized  bill  of  the  above 
account  and  receipt  it  for  Jbhn  Dake,  April 
II,  1902. 
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(5  The   following  are   facts   from  the  books  of 
Henry  Martin: 

Investment,  $5,400-  Balances  from  ledger 
accounts:  Jones  &  Co.,  Dr.  $925;  Arthur 
Hovey,  Dr.  $1,050;  Beker  &  Co.,  Cr.  $900; 
W.  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  Cr.  $630;  cash  on 
hand,  $1,275.  Inventory,  $3,374.  Make  a 
formal  statement  of  the  above  facts  show- 
ing resources  and  liabilities,  gain  or  loss, 
and  present  worth. 

7  Write  on  this  date,  a  negotiable,  interest-bear- 

ing note  for  60  days,  payable  at  the  Wy- 
oming Co.  National  bank,  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
payee  yourself,  maker  James  Bowen. 

8  Write  endorsement   necessary  to  transfer  to 

Caswell  &  Company  note  mentioned  in 
number  7. 

9  Write  your   check   on   Columbia  bank.   New 

York,  in  payment  of  a  bill,  due  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  amounting  to  $40. 
10  Write  in  proper  form,  a  receipt  given  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pay- 
ment mentioned  in  number  9. 

Answers 

1  Books  in  which  entries  are  first  made.  Day- 
book, sales-book,  order-book,  invoice-book. 

2  a)  Day-book  is  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
transactions  in  detail  and  in  order  of  time.  Ledger 
is  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  accounts  of  each 
individual  or  firm  doing  business  with  the  firm, 
showing  his  exact  standing  by  debits  and  credits. 
b)  Bill-book,  order-book,  sales-book. 

3-4  a)  Albert  Johnson  bought  of  Lemon  on  ac- 
count suit  and  overcoat  $48.25-~day-book ;  ledger. 

b)  Lemon  paid  Park  Company  $250  for  goods 
previously  bought— day-book ;   ledger,   cash-book. 

c)  Lemon  paid  cash  $1.90  for  expenses,  and  Park 
Company  $250  on  account— cash-book ;  i)  none, 
2)  day-book  and  ledger,  d)  Lemon  received  from 
John  Hannigan  principal  and  interest  on  note 
due— cash-book ;  bill-book,  ledger  and  day-book. 
e)  Lemon  sold  to  Waterbury  on  account  mer- 
chandise to  the  amount  of  $40,  and  labored  for 
him  for  which  he  charged  $2.50.  Waterbuiy  paid 
Lemon  cash  $30,  and  given  his  note  for  $22.50. 
Ledger.  First  two  items  found  in  the  day-book, 
third  in  the  cash-book  and  day-book,  fourth  in 
the  day-book  and  bill-book. 

5  A.  T.  Hullett         Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb!  21, 1902. 

To  John  Dake,  Dr. 

5  lbs.  rice  @  loc $0.50 

2  lbs.  black  pepper,  @  30c 60 

5  gal.  kerosene,  @  loc 50 

I  gal.  N.  O.  molasses 60  $2.20 

Received  payment  April  11,  1902 

John  Dake. 

6  Statement 
Resources  Liabilities 

Ledger.  Jones  A  Co.  $095.00  L'irer  Beaker  &  Co.  $qoo  00 

Arthur  Hovey  10  0.00  W.  H  Leggitt&Co.  630.00 

Cash I27S.OO 

Inventory i:?74  00  Pres't  worth  (r'd  ink)  50Q4.00 

$f>624  00  $6^34  00 


Inrestment. 


Gain  or  Loss 

.$5400.«) 


S  c400.no 


Present  worth $5004.00 

Net  loss  (red  ink). .      3oh.oo 

f ^40r.oo 


7  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  April  11, 1902. 
Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  John 

Doe,  or  order,  One  Hundred  Dollars  at  Wyoming 
County  National  bank.    Value  received,  with  use. 

James  Bowen. 

8  Pay  to  Caswell  and  Company. 

John  Doe. 
(On  back  of  note.) 

9  New  York,  April  11, 1902. 
Columbia  Bank 

Pay  to  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Forty  Dollars  ($40.00). 

John  Doe. 

10  New  York,  April  1 1 ,  1902. 
$40.00 

Received  from  John  Doe  Forty  Dollars  in  pay- 
ment of  bill  due. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Questions 

1  a)  What  explorations  were  made  in  the  New 

World  before  the  year  1500?  b)  (Jive  the 
names  of  'the  persons  by  whom  these  ex- 
plorations were  made. 

2  a)   Who  was  the  most  noted  Frenchman  in 

America  during  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?  b)  Name  two  of  his 
achievements  in  the  New  World. 

3  State  a  historical  fact  connected  with  the  name 

of  each  of  the  following  generals :  a)  Brad- 
dock,  b)  Montcalm,  c)  Herkimer,  d) 
Sherman. 

4  a)   Why  did  the  colonists  resist  taxation  bv 

the  mother  country?  b)  Name  three  colo- 
nial orators  whose  speeches  did  much  to 
cause  such  resistance. 

5  Describe  the  first  capture  of  Ticonderoga  dur- 

ing the  revolution. 

6  a)   What  political  parties  arose  at  about  the 

time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution? 
b)  Name  two  leading  men  in  each  of  these 
parties. 

7  a)  What  addition  was  made  to  the  territory 

of  the  United  States  during  the  first  25 
years  of  its  administrative  period?  b) 
Name  three  States  admitted  to  the  Union 
during  this  time,  c)  Name  two  great  in- 
ventions that  were  made  during  the  same 
period. 

8  Name    a   president    (excluding   Washington) 

a)  elected    with    little    or   no    opposition; 

b)  elected  by  the  house  of  representatives; 

c)  .  declared  elected  by  an  electoral  com- 
mission. 

9  What  was  the  decision  of  the  United  States 

supreme  court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  as  to 
a)  the  Missouri  compromise;  b)  the  status 
of  Dred  Scott;  c)  the  rights  of  slave  hold- 
ers in  relation  to  their  slaves? 
10  a)  Name  an  important  event  of  President 
Johnson's  administration,  b)  State  why 
such  event  was  important. 

Answers 

I  Northeast  coast  possibly  as  far  south  as 
Rhode  Island — Norsemen,  Leif  Ericson;  Baha- 
mas and  West  Indies — Columbus;  Cape  Breton 
island,    eastern   coast   of   North    America, — John 
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and  Sebastian  Cabot;  northeastern  coast  of  South 
America — Amerigo  Vespucci. 

2  Champlain — founded  Quebec  and  discovered 
Lake  Champlain. 

3  Braddock— defeated  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Duquesne ;  Montcalm — defeated  by  Wolfe  in  bat- 
tle of  Quebec,  French  and  Indian  war;  Herkimer 
— American  general  in  battle  of  Oriskany,  revo- 
lutionary war;  Sherman  —  marched  through 
Georgia  in  civil  war. 

4  a)  The  colonists  were  mostly  Englishmen  and 
they  had  been  trained  to  the  principle  of  English 
law,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  tax  his  sub- 
jects except  by  consent  of  their  representatives  in 
parliament.  Their  feeling  of  opposition  was  in- 
tensified by  the  proposition  to  use  the  taxes  col- 
lected from  them  to  pay  the  English  troops  quar- 
tered upon  the  colonial  towns.  The  law  forbid- 
ding the  colonists  to  trade  with  foreign  countries 
was  enforced  and  houses  were  searched  on  "writs 
of  assistance."  The  feeling  against  the  mother 
country  continued  to  grow  more  intense,  and 
the  rallying  cry  of  opposition  became  "Taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny."  b)  Patrick 
Henry,  Samuel  Adams  James  Otis. 

5  On  May  lo,  1755,  Ethan  Allen,  accompanied 
by  a  few  volunteers,  rushed  past  the  guards  at 
Ticonderoga,  entered  the  room  occupied  by  the 
commander  of  the  fort  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render "in  the  n^me  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
continental  congress."  It  was  surrendered,  and 
the  Americans  got  possession  of  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  arms,  of  which  they  were  in 
great  need. 

6  a)  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  b)  Fed- 
eralists—  Washington,  Hamilton.  Adams;  Anti- 
Federalists — ^Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe. 

y  a)  Louisiana  purchase,  b)  Vermont  I791. 
Kentucky  1792,  Tennessee  1796,  Ohio  1803^ 
Louisiana  1812.    c)   Cotton,  gin  and  steamboats. 

8  a)  James  Monroe,  b)  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
John  Q.  Adams,    c)  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

9  a)  It  was  unconstitutional;  b)  he  was  not  a 
citizen  and  could  not  sue  in  the  United  States 
courts;  c)  they  could  take  their  slaves  into  any 
territory,  just  as  they  could  their  horses  or  cattle, 
without  losing  propertv  rights  to  them. 

10  a)  Reconstruction  of  southern  States,  b) 
The  union  was  to  be  organized  with  the  question 
of  federal  authority  settled.    (Answers  will  differ.) 


DRAWING 


Take 
measure  of  all 


Questions 

Note.— Use  compasses  for  drawing  circles, 
measurements    from   ruler.    The 
work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1  a)  What  harmony  is  found  in  a  carpet  having 

a  broken  green  shade  for  a  ground ;  the 
units  of  design,  oak  leaves  in  broken  violet 
red?  b)  Name  two  objects  which  in  their 
perfection  are  always  orange-yellow. 

2  Draw  a  horizontal  line  four  inches  long,  and 

erect  a  perpendicular  at  its  center  point  2" 
long.  With  compasses  divide  one  of  the 
angles  into  parts  of  30°  and  60°. 


3  Draw  the  necessanr  projections  to  describe  a 

right  angle  triangular  prism;  sides  of 
base  i^",  2"  and  ^^2";  length  4",  placed 
with  the  hypotenuse  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane  and  perpendicular  to  the  front 
vertical  plane. 

4  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle  2"  base,  and  in- 

scribe a  circle  which  shall  be  tangent  to 
each  side. 

5  Sketch  in  angular  perspective  to  represent  a 

road  and  fence  leading  to  the  right  and 
toward  the  eye  level.  Indicate  a  child  and 
an  adult  walking  in  this  road. 

6  Sketch  in  outline  the  front  of  the  building  in 

which  you  teach  or  live.  Introduce  any 
foliage  which  may  be  at  the  sides  of  par- 
tially back  of  the  building. 

7  Draw   in   parallel   perspective  to   represent  a 

cube  to  the  right  of  the  C  V.,  the  center 
of  which  shall  be  on  the  eye  IcveL 

8  a)  How  is  the  G.  L.  located  or  determined? 

b)  What  measure  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  C  V.  to  M.  P.? 

9  Name  four  objects  which  would  group  prop- 

erly and  would  indicate  that  spring  is  at 
hand. 
10  Copy  sketch.     (No  credits  will  be  allowed  if 
this  sketch  is  traced  or  in  any  way  trans- 
ferred mechanically  to  the  answer  paper.) 

Answers, 

I  a)  Complementary  harmony.!     d)    Pumpkin, 
Sunflower,  Oranges,  etc.     (Ans.  vary). 


(Cut  reduced  one-half) 
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(Ans.  will  vary,  example  suggested.) 


(Ans.  will  vary,  example  suggested.) 


cxt 


U 


8  a)  Vertical  distance  from  eye  of  observet  to  9  Ans.   will  vary,   objects  suggested).     Wheel- 

the  plane  on  which  object  stands  locates  barrow,  spade,  rake  and  watering-pot, 

the  Cr.  L.    d)   Distance  from  C.  F.  to  eye  10  Same  as  sketch, 
of  observer — or  L.  D. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    THE    STATE    OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorised  announcements 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  held  in  their 
office  in  the  Capitol,  May  8th,  Chancellor  Up- 
son presided.  There  were  also  present  Vice- 
Chancellor  Doane,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Regents  Townsend,  Fitch,  Reid,  Watson,  Tur- 
ner, T.  Guilford  Smith,  Vander  Veer  and 
Hendrick.  Excuses  were  accepted  from  Re- 
gents Depew,  Beach,  Carroll  E.  Smith,  Lord 
and  Sexton. 

Permanent  charters  were  granted  to  De  La 
Salle  Institute,  New  York,  Holy  Angels'  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Buffalo,  St.  Francis  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  and  St.  Mary's  Academy,  of  Glens 
Falls.  Association  charters  were  granted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Missions,  New  York,  the 
National  Historical  Museum,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York.  Academic  departments 
were  admitted  of  union  schools  at  Berkshire, 
Berlin,  Edwards,  Forestport,  La  Fayette,  Ly- 
sander,  Pleasantville,  Suffern  and  Turner.  The 
charter  of  Hartwick  Seminary  was  amended. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
34  of  the  University  law,  Spencer  Tra§k,  E.  A. 
Palmer,  Joseph  Carey,  D.  D.,  Eleanor  A. 
Shackelford  and  S.  Beatrice  Sands,  all  of  Sara- 
toga, were  appointed  trustees  of  St.  Faith's 
school. 

Permanent  library  charters  were  granted  to 
Greenwich  free  libraries,  Guiteau  library, 
Irvington,  Hamburg  free  library,  Kirkland 
town  library,  Lewiston  free  library.  Provis- 
ional library  charters  were  made  permanent 
for  Newark  free  library.  Oyster  Bay  free 
library  and  Theresa  free  library.  Provisional 
library  charters  were  granted  to  Alden  free 
library,  Farmer  free  librarv.  Granville  free 
library,  Newark  Valley  free  library  and  Port- 
ville  free  library.  A  reincorporation  was 
granted  to  the  Amsterdam  free  library.  The 
name  of  Easton  Library  Association  was 
changed  to  Burton  library,  the  name  of  Union 
Springs  Library  Association  was  changed  to 
Springport  free  library,  and  the  charter  of 
Ponckhockie  public  library  was  amended  to 
conform  to  the  amended  charter  of  the  city  of 
Kingston.  The  New  Utrecht  free  library  hav- 
ing transferred  its  property  to  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  and  having  no  debts  except  such 
as  have  been  assumed  by  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  surrendered  its  charter  and  the  cor- 
poration was  dissolved. 

Herbert  J.  Hamilton  was  elected  head  clerk 
in  place  of  Henry  I.  Knickerbocker,  resigned. 
Dr.  George  E.  Gorham,  of  Albany,  was  ap- 
pointed medical  examiner  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Asa  S.  Couch, 
of  Fredonia.  From  the  nominees  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  the 
present  examiners  were  reappointed  as  follows: 
A.  Walter  Suiter,  of  Herkimer;  George  Ryer- 
son  Fowler,  of  Brooklyn;  from  the  nominees 
of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  the  present  examiners  were 
reappointed  as  follows:  Willis  B.  Gifford,  of 
Attica;   William   Morris   Butler,   of   Brooklyn; 


from  the  nominees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  present 
examiners  were  reappointed  as  follows:  Arthur 
R.  Tiel,  of  Matteawan;  John  P.  Nolan,  of 
New  York. 

It  was  voted  that  hereafter  no  transfer  of 
books  from  an  academic  library  to  a  public 
library  be  approved  till  a  list  of  the  books 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  school  has  been 
filed  in  the  Regents'  office. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  return  the 
Journal  of  a  Cruise  in  the  U.  S.  Steam  Frigate 
San  Jacinto,  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Saratoga,  and 
U.  S.  Steamer  Arctic,  1854-56,  to  Captain  John 
S.  Barnes,  to  whom  the  State  library  is  in- 
debted for  a  copy  of  his  Submarine  Warfare, 
published  in  1869.  He  was  also  asked  to  ex- 
change with  the  Governor  and  State  librarian 
of  Vermont  the  36  volumes  of  papers  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Vermont,  a  part  of  the 
original  records  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
in  return  for 

Sander's  Indian  Wars. 

Walton's  Registers,  beginning  with   i8i8l 

Hemenway's  Historical  Gazetteer  of  Ver- 
mont, 5  vols.,  quarto. 

Governor  and  Council,  8  vols.,  octavo. 

Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  2 
vols.,  octavo,  and  such  of  the  following  publica- 
tions as  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  to  make 
more  complete  the  collections  in  the  New  York 
State  Library: 

Documents  of  th^  Vermont  Constitutional 
Conventions  and  Council  of  Censors. 

The  earlier  Vermont  session  laws. 

Journals  of  the  General  Assembly  down  to 
1835. 

Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  and  other  Vermont  books. 

Invitations  were  received  from  Sydney  Uni- 
versity and  from  the  Royal  University  of 
Christiania.  Regent  Watson  was  appointed 
delegate  to  Christiania  and  the  invitation  from 
Sydney  was  regretfully  declined. 

The  revised  ordinances  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  and  an  edition  for  distribution  will 
issue  in  a  few  days. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

American  Book  Company 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  by 
George  H.  Martin.  American  Book  Company^ 
New  York. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  text,  embodying 
all  of  the  recent  constitutional  and  statuatory 
changes.  The  prominent  feature  of  this  text  is 
its  treatment  of  the  principles  underlying  our  gov- 
ernment in  all  of  its  branches.  It  is  compre- 
hensive in  outlining  and  describing  the  different 
organizations  of  government  in  State,  county,  city 
and  town;  and  is  especially  satisfactory  in  its 
discussion  and  description  of  our  earlier  forms  of 
government. 

Little  Stories  for  Little  People,  by  Annie  Wil- 
lis McCullough.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

A  book  for  first  year  reading  classes.  The 
noticeable  features  are  the  sequence  of  stories; 
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For  Nervousness 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Gives  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful  Sleep. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


and  the  selections  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  to 
the  children.  Intelligence  has  been  shown  to  a 
marked  deg^ree  in  the  selection  of  the  "little 
stories." 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic — Eighth  Year,  by 
S.  W.  Baird.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

This  book  designs  to  complete  a  graded  course 
in  arithmetic.  It  reviews  the  essential  work  of 
the  lower  books  in  the  course,  and  introduces  new 
matter  in  percentage  and  interest.  Besides  this, 
it  includes  exercises  in  the  metric  system,  ele- 
mentary principles  of  algebra,  involution,  evolu- 
tion and  mensuration,  besides  special  problems  in 
time,  temperature,  specific  gravity,  etc 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 

Der  Traum,  Ein  Leben,  by  Franz  Grillparzer. 

Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Edward 

Stockton  Meyer.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  play  of   literary   merit,   edited   for  general 

class  work  in  German.    Notes  are  liberally  made, 

and  will  aid  the  pupil  not  only  in  study,  but  in 

appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  production. 

Undine,  A  Romantic  Fairy  Tale,  by  Frederick  de 
La  Motte  Foque.    With  introduction  by  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston. 
The  cravings  of  the  child-soul  for  tales  of  that 

romantic  wonderland  into  which  fancy  leads  it 


will  be  satisfied  by  a  perusal  of  Undine.  It  takes 
its  place  among  the  immortal  gems  of  literature. 
The  prefatory  note  by  Mrs.  Phelps  will  add  much 
to  an  appreciation  of  it 

Typee;  Life  in  the  South  Seas,  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville.   Edited  with  introduction  by  W.  P.  Trent. 
D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
When  this  book  first  appeared,  in  1846,  it  was 
read  with  much  interest.    Interest  has  been  re- 
vived in  it  by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
It  is  a  story  based  upon,  if  not  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  the  adventures  of  the  author  and  a  com- 
panion in  the  Marquesas  islands.    It  will  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  boy  who  delights  in  tales  of 
the  kind,  and  will  furnish  excellent  reading  for 
pupils  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school. 
The  introduction  by  Mr.  Trent  is  an  important 
addition. 


Grinn  &  Company 

Grammar  School  Geography,  by  Alexis  Everett 

Frye.    Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Frye's  text-books  in  geography  have  secured  a 
large  place  in  the  list  of  books  upon  this 
subject.  This  last  one  from  his  pen  pos- 
sesses all  the  merit  of  its  predecessors,  and  has 
added  much  new  and  valuable  material.  The  cen- 
tral thought  is  that  the  earth  is  the  home  of  man, 
and  the  study  of  geography  should  treat  of  the 
relation  of  the  earth  in  all  of  its  features  and 
products  to  man.  The  occupations  and  indus- 
tries are  given  considerable  space,  as  determined  bv 
climate,  physical  features,  etc.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  practical  and  well-prepared  text. 


Miscellaneous      ' 

Waverly.  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Archibald  L.  Bouton, 
M.  A.  University  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

Waverly  was  the  first  typical  example  of  the 
historical  novel,  and  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  written.  It  is  such  a  book  as  will  lead  the 
reader  to  desire  to  know  more  of  the  real  history 
and  of  the  real  characters  with  which  it  deals. 
So  true  is  the  description  of  Scott  to  the  man- 
ners, dress  and  events  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes  that  any  of  his  novels  is  valuable  in  lit- 
erature. Waverly,  especially,  is  an  epoch-marking 
novel. 

American  Literature,  by  Julian  W.  Abernethy, 

Ph.    D.,   principal    of   the    Berkeley    Institute, 

Brooklyn.    Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York. 

To  select  from  the  vast  and  varied  store  of 

American  writings  that  portion  which  is  really 

worth  study;  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  the 

material  selected,  is  a  delicate  task.    The  author 

of  this  book  has  performed  that  task  with  the 

judgment  of  a  master  of  literary  thought    In 

fact,  we  have  not  reviewed  a  book  in  Americ:.n 

literature  that  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than 

this  one.    His  criticisms  are  judicially  made.    His 

style  of  writing  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  fine 

literary  taste  and  feeling.    His  observations  are 
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compreHensive,  yet  direct.  The  matter  is  com- 
plete and  systematically  arranged.  And,  best  of 
all,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  gives  his  own. 

New  Century  Reader,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story, 
by  John  G.  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson.    The 
Morse  Company,  Chicago. 
A  reader  for  third-year  pupils.    The  selections, 
as  the  title  indicates,  are  made  from  writers  of 
animal  and  nature  stories,  studies  in  nature  and 
of  fables  and  folk-lore  tales.    Care  has  been  taken 
to  make  such  selections  as  will  appeal  to  the  poet- 
ical, imaginative  and  mythical  senses  of  the  pupil. 
The  selections  are  made  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  each  shall  have  a  meaning,  without  a  moral. 
The  book  is  attractive  in  the  literature  it  contains. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Flagg's  a  Writer  of  Attic  Prose,  by  Isaac 
Flagg,  associate  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  American  Book  Company, 
Boston. 

The  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat,  translated 
and  edited  by  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Ph.  D.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  Gem  Spelling  Blank.  The  semi-vertical 
script  is  used.  No.  5  is  double-ruled,  No.  6 
being  single-ruled.  Peckham,  Little  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


Leavitt's  Outlines  of  Botany.  For  the  High 
School  Laboratory  and  Classroom.  Prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Department  of 
Harvard  University,  by  Robert  Greenleaf  Lea- 
vitt,  A.  M.,  of  the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York, 

Mellick's  Latin  Composition — For  classes  read- 
ing Caesar.  By  Anna  Cole  Mellick,  A.  B.,  of 
Brearley  School,  New  York  City.  American 
Book  company.  New  York. 


Hotel  Empire,  New  York — Modem,  fire-proof, 
select,  excellent  cuisine,  excellent  service.  Mod- 
erate rates. 


Visitors  to  New  York  will  find  the  Hotd 
Empire,  Broadway  and  Sixty-third  street,  a  quiet 
and  select  hotel  at  moderate  rates. 


"THE  FOUR  TRACK  NEWS" 

Among  railroad  men  there  are  none  who 
have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
traveling  public  than  George  H.  Daniels,  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Ry.  He  has  gained  this,  not 
only  by  his  genial  personality,  that  has  served 
to  make  himself  and  his  railroad  popular,  but 
by  a  system  of  advertising,  entirely  original 
and  unique. 

Not  all  who  are  reading  New  York  Central 
advertising  with  so  much  interest — treading  it 


New  Physiology  For  Grammar  Grades 

ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY 

By  BUCL  P.  COLTON 

Prqfetwr  cf  Natural  ScUnce^  lUinoU  State  Normal  VhiverHty 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  is  a  new  book  written  especially  for  pupils  in  Gram- 
mar grades.  It  presents  the  essentials  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  simple  and  direct 
form,  and  shows  their  application  to  hygiene.  An  unusual  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  side  of  physiology,  and  the  connection  between  good  health  and  proper  habits  is  clearly 
set  forth.  The  book  contains  the  proportion  of  matter  devoted  to  the  study  of  stimulents  and 
narcotics  required  by  the  various  state  laws. 

Ooth.     920pag*i.  FuUy  lUuttrattd,  Price,  90  etnU. 

THE  OTHER  VOLVMES  OF  COLTOh'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  ARE: 
PHYSIOLOGY:  Briefer  Course  PHYSIOLOGY:  Complete 


For  use  where  a  labontorj  coarse  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Perfectly  adapted  to  ibe  capacity  of  higti-scbool  pupils. 

Cloth.   8&9pagee.    Illustrated,  90  cents. 


A  laboratory  ga\de  to  experimental  and  descriptive  plDai- 
ology  for  academies,  normal  schools,  and  colleges. 

Cloth.    iiSpoffes.    lUustraUd,  $1.12 
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without  discovering  that  they  have  been  read- 
ing advertising  at  all — have  discovered  just 
what  are  his  methods.  It  is  quite  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  attracted  their  attention  and 
held  their  interest  by  the  simple  means  of 
converting  what  is  often  dull  advertising  into 
good  and  valuable  literature  that  claims  atten- 
tion for  its  own  worth.  The  "Four  Track 
Series"  has  been  read  as  widely  and  with 
almost  as  much  interest  as  a  popular  historical 
novel. 

The  Four  Track  News,  a  64-page  magazine, 
is  the  latest  venture  that  will  call  attention  to 
the  New  York  Central.  It  will  take  its  place 
very  readily  in  the  regular  list  shown  on  the 
American  news-stands;  and  as  a  magazine^ 
calling  attention  to  the  scenery,  historical  fea- 
tures and  topographical  characteristics  of  our 
country,  it  ranks  among  the  best  publications 
of  the  day. 

We  are  privileged  to  run  this  month  electro- 
types, kindly  loaned  us  by  Mr.  Daniels,  taken 
from  the  columns  of  the  Four  Track  News. 
They  will  help  illustrate  the  valuable  features 
of  the  publication. 


THE    LAKE    SHORE    AND    MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

(the  only  double-track  line  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago;)  will  sell  tickers  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  return  for  one  fare  plus  $2.00,  on 
account  of  Convention  of  National  Educational 
Association  to  be  held  July  7th  to  loth.    Any 


one  intending  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  will  do  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
merits  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  double  track 
road  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  possibility  of 
accident;  its  equipment  is  not  excelled  by  that 
of  any  road  in  the  country;  and  the  services  it 
offers  is  first-class  in  every  particular.  Full 
information  as  to  rates,  sleeping  car  reserva- 
tions, etc.,  by  addressing  J.  W.  Daly,  General 
Eastern  Agent,  297  Mam  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Minneapolis,   Minn.,  July  7th  to   loth.     Special 
rates  will  be  granted  for  this  meeting  by  the 

WABASH   RAILROAD 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  take  the  Continental  Limited  train 
which  runs  over  the  West  Shore  and  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral to  Buffalo  and  thence  over  the  Wabash  line 
to  Chicago. 

Rates  $2.00  lower  than  via  any  other  line  and 
accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Through  sleeping  cars  to  Chicago  from  Boston 
and  New  York ;   meals  served  in  dining  car. 

For  further  information  address,  R.  J.  Kelley, 
General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  James  Gass,  New  York  State  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  YEAR  ENGLISH 

SyntaLX  ^nd  Composition 


Cloth.    343  pages.     75  cents 


By 

Geo.  a.  Watrous,  A.  M. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


SECOND  YEAR  ENGLISH 

Composition  SLnd  Rhetoric 

(Now  Ready) 
Cloth.     288  pages.    75  cents 


These  Two  Books  provide  fully  for  the  Regents*  Requiremeiits  and 

furnish  a  course  in  English  Syntax,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  first  two  years  of  secondary  schools. 

First  Year  English  was  published  last  September.  It  is  now  in  use  in  upwards 
of  seventy  schools  in  New  York  State. 

Second  Year  English  is  now  ready  for  examination.  There  are  twelve  beautiful  full 
page  pictures  to  be  used  in  composition  work.  The  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration^  The 
Ancient  Mariner^  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  are  printed 
in  f\ill  in  the  appendix. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  examine  the  book 
with  a  view  to  using  it  next  fall. 

SIBLEY  6;  DUCKER 


110  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Google 
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TTdOi^Kdt-fl  Columbia  Uwitbrbitt-Nbw  York  Citt.— 
Vi'VClCI/vl^  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amovntinff  to 
{Tnl  \^n0     ••'OOO  snunally.    Degree  of  B.  S  jtrantedon 
WUIIvUv     completion   of   Iwo-year   Collegiate  Conrse 
followed  by    two-year    conrse    leadlnc    to 
Bachelor*s  Diploma  in  Secondary  TeachiLg,  Blementary  Teach- 
ing, Kinderearten,  Fine  Arts,  DoroesMc  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
IMusic,  or  Manual  Training.    Graduate  courts  of  one  and  two 
years,  respectively,  leading  to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  Diplo- 
mas, or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.    Catalogues  on  appli- 
cation to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  D«an. 

UjARTHAS  VINEYARD 
M SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City.  Mass.  "^^''SSSUn 

2SthY«ar.   Begins  Julu  F.  OutlnthBAtianUe  ifO€tui, 

Send  for  64-Pa«e  CtreitlAr. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWRY,  Hyde  Park,  Matt. 

TegLCriCrS              each  ^d  upward 
*  ^•^i^^i^Am^^m  W9                 X  comnlete 

Souvenirs!  !;s,.r'3 

address  of  four  active  teachers  for  valuable  samples 
FREE.  Over  One  Hundred  Designs.  The  H.  G.  Phillips 
School  Supply  Hottsei  Williamsport,  Pa. 

-1  it  C  E  N  T  S  t^f^l^^-ieer/tSSS: 

I     ^^     finder,  the  old-reliable  national  uews-re view. 

■     V^     This  paper  Kives  yoo  every  week  ALL  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  wiihoot  biaa.    It  ii 
the  only  news  review  that  is  trnlv  comprehensive;  and  at  tha 
same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky.    It  ^ves  you  the  wheat 
withont  the  chaff.    It  is  a  time- saver  for  all  bnsy  people.    In 
purpose  it  is  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspirinfr:  it  Is  a  protest 
against  sensational  Journalism.    It  takes  the  place  of  periodi- 
cals costinff  $2.G0  and  $S.OO.    Try  it  and  yna  woold  not  bo 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost-$L.OO  per  year. 
Address  THB  PA.THFINDBB,  WMhisffton    D.  0. 

NEW   PUBLICATION 

SPEQAL  NOTICE 

YOUR  VACATION 

Where  will  you  spend  it  f   Why  not  join  a  Select  party  of 
cultured  people,  and  go  to  the  beautiful  and  romantic 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

Gem  Spelling  Blanks,  Medium  Slant 

SEMI-VERTICAL 

lln     C     ^or  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.     (Double 
no.   9'    Ruled.)    Mfdium  Slant.   Script  Headings.    Twenty 

words  to  a  Lesson. 
II n     C     ^°'  Grammar  Grades.     (Single  Ruled.)    Medium 
llUt  Ot    Slant.   Script  Headings.  Twenty  words  to  a  Lesson. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO,,  College  and  School  Supplies 

63  Bast  Eighth  Street,  NEW  TORK 

LAND  OF  EVANGELINE 
NOVA  SCOTIA 

Special  facilities  for  studying  Longfellow's  famous  poem 
Nova  Scotia  is  an  ideal-  vacation  land—  full  of  trout,  stiad. 
salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The  nights  are  invariably  cool 
and  the  air  bracing.  The  tired  brain-worker  builds  up  faster 
than  in  any  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  all  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  foreign  tour,  including  a  delicious  little  taste  of 
salt  (only  one  night  at  sea).  Wc  shan  conduct  two  parties  this 
season,  one  in  July  and  one  in  Augupt— our  ninth  season.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  write  to  us. 

Prospectus  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Address, 

Managing  i;ditor  EDUCATION. 

50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Teachers  College  Record 

Published  bi-monthly,  except  July 
By  teachers  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

MAY   NUMBER 

Caesar  in  Secondary  ScKools 

This  May  Number  will  serve  as  a  companion  of  any  of  the  editions  of  Cesar  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  will  contain  matters  of  importance  not  easily  accessible  in  the  ordinary  books  of  reference. 

Contents  will  include  discussions  of 

Leading  Books  of  Reference. 

Syntax  of  Caesar. 

Vocabulary  of  Caesar. 

Chief  Editions  in  Use. 

Best  Methods  of  Presenting  the  Stylistic  Elements  in  the  Commentaries. 

Subscription  price,  $r.oo  per  annum;  single  numbers,  30  cents;  five  or  more  copies  to  one  address, 
20  cents  each;  twenty-five  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  15  cents  each  (postpaid). 


:  Address  all  Communications  to  -. 


THE    EDITOR.    TEACHERS    COLLEGE    RECORD 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,  NEW   YORK   CITY 
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F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO. 


Syracuse   Penny   Blue    Prints 

Over  9,0CO  Dlfleniit  Sabjects. 
Complete  Catalo^e  selli  for  10  cents. 

THE  PRANG  PLATINETTCS  Monated  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.  Unmonntea  5  cents  net.  SIxe  of 
plate  about  7x9.  Set  of  twenty  nnmoonted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

MS  and  444  Broadway 
ALBANY.  N  T. 
- 

College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  His'h 
Schools.  Itlstbenniforrooftne 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  ft  LEONARD, 

INTEHCOLLEQIATB  BUREAU, 
AI.BANT,  N.  T. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Syracuse   XHntvetstt^ 

JULT  7  Bt- AUGUST  9th,  1908 

Oonirns  suited  to  the  needji  of  teachers  and  others  are  offered  in 
Lanjiaaf^es,  Literature,  History,  Mathematics,  Sciences  and 
Pedagogics. 

The  instructors  are  University  professors. 

Opportunities  for  library  and  laooraiory  work. 

Healthful,  cool  and  delightful  locality. 

Living  inexpensive. 


TniUon  $25.00 


For  circulars,  address 


THE  BBaiSTBAS, 

Syracuse  University, 
Syraeose,  N.  Y. 


Tslsiihone  468  Inoorporated  1888 

PAWLT  WASHnffG  AND  CARPBT  CLBANING 

A  8PBCIALTT 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  aad  xo  Union  Street,  A  T  T)  A IW    IV    V 

And  a?  and  flQDiTtaion  Street,    Ar>.PA  Ji  1  >  ■«  *   X. 

C.  G.   CRAKX  &•  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Aimy,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Xaiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  AIjBAKT,  N.  T 

SX/MMBTt   SBSSIOJf 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  Aurost  16,  1902 


94  Courses  in  23  Departments 

Ample  facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  work.  Uni- 
versity Credit.  Comfortable  Temperature.  Great  Variety  of 
Recreations.    Single  Tuition  Fee  of  $25.    Inexpensive  Living. 

For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR. 

Cornell  University,  IthaLca.  N.  Y 


Warren's  New  Physical  Geography 

REVISED  EDITION 

A  Standard  Work,  thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps— really  a  new  book.    It  is  modem,  attractive,  and  teachable. 


Avery's  Physics 

By  far  the  leading  T«xt-Book$  on  Physics  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Av*ry*$  Elementary  Physict  meets  Part  I.  of  the  Regents*  requirements. 

Avery^e  School  Physics  meets  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Regents'  requirements. 


Morton's  Geographies  ITRISb^XSg?^"^ 

Saoent  Adoptionii.— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Baston, 

Oalesburg,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dubuque,         Tacoma,  Warwick, 

and  hondreds  of  other  cities,  countiee  and  school  districts. 


Bristol,  R.  I. 
West  Bay  City, 


19001 

thoroughly 

Sekool  OeographJUs  PublUhtd 


The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading--Five  Books 


Itsoent  Adoptions,— New  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Providence, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Ishpeming,  Port  Huron,  Superior, 


Lowell,  Peoria, 

Colorado  Springs,  etc.,  etc. 


Williams'  Choice  Literature—Six  Books 

By  SHERBfAN  WILLIAMS,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUTLER.    SHELDON    &    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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^6g    Great 

B^ound  tOortd 


PUBLIBHXD  WUKLT,  $2.00  A  YbAB. 

The  Only  Paper  PabUshed  Weekly  that  enables  bosy  people  to 
iklm  the  dailies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pages 
wtrjfthing  important  they  haye  mi«8ed  or  forgotten.  Once  a 
month  the  regular  isene  is  doubled  in  fize  to  make  A  MAGA- 
ZINB  NUMBER  in  which  yon  will  find  all  the  regular  weekly 
featnres  and  also  A  PopolAi  Review  of  Magazines  and  Reviews 
besides  special  articles  from  the  pens  of  able  writers. 

PUBUSHXD  BT 

THE  GREAT  ROUND  WORLD  PUBUSHIlffG  CO., 
Z50  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  our  subscri- 
bers this  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 


American  BduoatioiL 
Qtf9X  Bound  World 


$1.00) 

soof 


BOTH  FOB  $8.00 


We  cannot  include  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.*8  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
All  subscriptions  must  be  sent  dirbct  to  this  ornoB. 

Sample  copies  of  either  mAgazme  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO., 

8x  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


*'  *0f  all  thiniics  that  a  teacher  should  know  how  to  do '  says 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  *  the  most  important,  with- 
out any  exception,  is  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story/  '* 

The  Young  IdesL  tells  the  story  in  Travel, 
Character,  Observations  in  Nature  and  the  Ques- 
tions of  the  Hour. 


B\iy  your  Brown   Pictxires 


with   The  Young   Ideot^^ 


1.  We  will  send  loo  of  the  miniatures  for  illus- 
trating language  work  with  The  Young  Idea  a 
year  for  60  cents  (select  from  catalogue). 

2.  We  will  send  50  of  size  5>^  x  8  and  The 
Young  Idea  a  year  for  60  cents. 

3.  We  will  send  17  of  the  Platinoprints  or  the 
Carbonprints  size  7x9  and  The  Young  Idea  a  year 
at  60  cents.  These  last  pictures  are  most 
beautiful. 

Send  orders  to 

JAMES    E.     HUGHES^' 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


l^rtPolios. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LAKES 

RtVERS  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

NOUNTAINSOF 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

SEASHORE  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND.    ^ 
( PICTURESOUE       V 
)  NEW  ENGLAND.      \ 

(  HlSTOfriC         MiSCEUANtOUS       N 

Will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  6  CENTS 


lastartJs-'.^.Kj^EwEHBUHo 


ipijhaw 

y  been  rssued  under  the  fDllowing  tiflps.  and  w\\  be  maifed 
upnn  reteipt  of  2  CENTS  in  stamps  for  each  book 

ALL  ALONGSHORE.      LAKE  SUNAPEE, 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.  SOUTHEAST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE . 
LAKES  AND  STREAMS.  SOUTHWEST  NEWHAMPSHlRt. 
FISHING  AND  HUNTING.   CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS, 
MERRIMACK  VALLEY.      LAKE  MEMPHREMACOG. 

THE  MONADNOCK  REGION. 
VALLEY »LI»! CONNECTICUT^^  NORTHERN  VERMONT. 
THF  HOOSAC  C0UNTRY^^2DEERFIELD  VALLEY. 

COLORED  BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  FROM  MT WASHINGTON 
SENT   ON  RECEIPT  OF  6  CTS  tN  STAMPS 

j/^^  Summer  Tourist Boo/Cjim^  hst  of  tours  sna  rates,  Aote/ 
dnd  baBrdiqi^  house  list,  snd  a'fher  v^/u^i/e  m  formation,  free 
For  All  Publications  Apply  To 
Passenger  Department,  b.&m.r.r. boston. Ma«s. 

0»  %Mm t-VSntierS ,  oen'l  passr  &  Ticmr  acint 
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[QUNCEMENT  | 


\ 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Classical   Series   of  the 
I  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books 

ij;  A  New  Series  of  Latin  and   Greek    Texts  for 

Secondary  Schools,  under  the  editorial  charge  of 

JOHN  HENRY  WRIGHT,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Harvard  University 

BERNADOTTE  PERRIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  University 

ANDREW  FLEMING  WEST,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton  University 

These  names  guarantee  the  highest  standard  of  scholarship  and  pedagogic 
fitness. 

The  whole  series  throughout  is  based  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  Association  to  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

These  lines  are  now  universally  accepted  as  defining  the  ideal  classical  course  for 
secondary  schools. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Classics  Texts  satisfy  at  every  point  this  universal  requirement. 

The  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  as  revised  and  now  adopted  by 
American  educators  call  for  a  less  pedantic,  more  humanistic  style,  dominantly 
literary  in  spirit,  giving  a  clear,  forceful  impression  of  ancient  life  and  thought. 

The  modern  secondary  text  is  not  merely  philological  or  grammatical,  but 
historical  and  literary.  All  this,  recently  focussed  in  the  action  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  is  now  embodied  for  the  first  time  in  the  series  edited 
by  representative  scholars  of  the  universities  that  have  had  most  to  do  with 
classical  culture  in  America. 

The  general  editors  and  their  colleagues  are  all  practical  teachers,  origin- 
ators and  leaders  in  the  courses  now  pursued  in  our  secondary  school  system. 

H^ncm^  thm  Ttv€nfi€fh  Cmnfury  Ctaaaieat  Smrlmj  qffmrj  li^m  jimpUaU  moat  pracHcat  and 
up-'to^daf  Latin  and  CrmmK  bcoKs  9xf€r  prtparmd^or  ^^mmrican  jd^ooU* 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.     By  AndrbwF.  West.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin 

and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Princeton  University.  (Ready) 

CESAR'S   COMMENTARIES.      By  John  H.  Westcott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and 

Tutor  in  Roman  Law,  Princeton  University.  (Ready  in  May.). 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.      By  George  Davis  Chase,  Ph  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Wesleyan 

University.  (Ready  in  May.) 

A  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR  OF  ATTIC  GREEK.    By  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Ph. D. ,  Professor 

of  Greek.  Yale  University.  (Ready  in  June.) 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.     By  Allen  R.  Benner,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Greek.  Phillips  Andover 

Academy.  (Ready  in  June. ) 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  specimen  pages, 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YOKK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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S  B  L  B  C  TBI} 
S  X/TTLBMBJ^TA  7t^ 
Tt     B     A.      ID     I     jsr     G 


The  following  books  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive.  They  are  written 
foi  children.     They  are  based  on  definite  ideas  of  corrcllation. 

A  prominent  Superintendent  of  schools  writes,  *'We  shall  soon  place  another  order 
for  Supplementary  Reading.  I  shall  increase  the  list  of  our  books  largely.  I 
FIND  THE  CHILDREN  READ  YOUR  BOOKS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BOOKS  WE  HAVE.     We  get  splendid  results."     What  more  can  be  said. 

They  are  well  illustrated  and  substantially  made,  and  contain  more  actual  matter 
than  many  books  sold  at  higher  prices. 


FIRST  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Our  Little  Polk'9  Primer $  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends 30 

Out  Doors  (Animal  Life) 30 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cfradles 30 

SECOND  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Good  Time  Primer $  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha 30 

In  Mythland 30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers.      .30 
Stories  of  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers.      .30 

Stories  of  Red  Children 30 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature. .      .30 

THIRD  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Stories  of  (ireat  Men $  .30 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 40 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 30 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30 

Stories  of  Our  Authors 30 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 30 

Geography  for  Young  Folks .^o 

FOURTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

American  History  Stories,  VoL  i $  .36 

American  History  Stories,  VoL  2 36 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  3 36 

American  History  Stories,  VoL  4. 36 

Leaves   from    Nature's    Story   Book, 

VoL  2 40 

Leaves   from    Nature's    Story   Book, 

VoL  2 40 


Leaves   from    Nature's    Story   Book, 

VoL  3  40 

Famous  Presidents 40 

Stories  of  New  York  (States) 40 

World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. .  40 

FIFTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Legends  of  Norseland $  40 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  VoL  11 40 

Stories  of  Old  Rome 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  VoL  i 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  VoL  3 40 

Children  of  the  Cold 1.25 

Storyland  of  Stars 40 

Robmson  Crusoe ^ 

SIXTH   AND   SEVENTH   YEARS 

(Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Industry,  VoL  i $  .43 

Stories  of  Industry,  VoL  2 .40 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe ^o 

Stories  of  Australasia .40 

Stories  of  India ^o 

Stories  of  China 4o 

Stories  of  England ^o 

EIGHTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Sketches  of  American  Writers,  VoL  z .  $  40 

Sketches  of  American  Writers,  VoL  2.  ^o 

Pictures  from  English  Literature J60 

Lady  of  the  Lake ^o 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN 


FRANCISCO 
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fJT7KTl?V  fJ/^T  T  PR  r*f^  29  Wtst  23rd  St.,  new  york 

iJJCIylXl     iJKyJLI     LJ    l^yy*   373    Wabash  Ammt,    CHICAGO 


A  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  ?y  ^'"^"  ^J^-  f"™";  "^ 

_^ , th«  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

1060  pp.,  8  YO.    $2.i5  fi4t.    This  manaal  contains  4300  descriptions*  probably  one- third  more  than  any  other. 
Prof.  X.  M  Underwood  of  Colambia:  "It  is  the  most  complete  and  reliable  work  that  ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  flora  of  this 
region,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  manaal  in  which  the  plant  descriptions  are  dravm  from  the  plants  themselves,  and  do  not 
represent  complied  descriptions  made  by  the  early  writers.'* 

WoodhuU  &  Van  Arsdale's  Chemical  Experiments  ^t  p»o'  Jo™  p  woodhoix  ^  m  b 

*^ Vak  Absdals,  of  Teachers*   College,   New 

York  City.    196  pp.    12mo.  60c.  fiet. 
A  laboratory  manaal  and  note-book,  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  evenr-day  life.    The  eqaipment  need  not  cost  more  than  fS.CO 
for  each  pnpif,  and  the  experiments  are  mach  simpler  than  those  usaally  roond  in  snch  books. 

KelloM*s  Elements  of  Zoology— New  School  Edition  By  pbof.  v.  l.  k«llo«»  of  stanf^  um. 

rz! zz. verslty.     With  nvmerow  lUtutratUmt.    489 

pp.    12mo.  $1.90  nei, 
C.  S.  Gag^,  Xormal  College^  Albany^  N.  T.:  I  believe  that  the  book  will  recommend  itaelf  to  teachers  of  Zoology.    It  seems  to 
me  that  the  last  part  on  *' Animal  Bcology*'  will  prove  especially  stimulating  and  helpf al,  and  fall  of  toggestions  for  practical  work 
along  the  newer  lines  of  biological  stndy. 

Sanford's    Elements    of    Physics    ^^  ^"^''  ^'^^'^^^  Saxi^bd,  of  Stanford  university.    WUh  nummmt 

A  text-book  for  the  ase  of  high  schools,  adapted  to  the  laboratory  method  of  instraction,  and  designed  to  indade  all  necessary 
material  for  both  text  book  and  laboratory  manaal. 

Sei^nobos's  History  of  the  Roman  People  I~'"^°  •*"*^  X^J-  5'"^*"  ""fS;"-  ,/T 

^ 1 zL map*  and  nummnu  lUuttratioiu.    About  600  pp.  (June.) 

M.  Selgnobos  is  already  most  favorably  known  throagh  his  Pditieal  Hietoiy  qf  Europe.  This  school  history  has  all  the  clear- 
ness characteristic  of  French  historical  writing.  Largo  use  has  been  made  of  the  legendary  and  anecdotal  material,  bnt  the  snbor- 
dinate  importance  of  this  has  been  indicated  by  placing  some  of  it  in  smaller  type  than  the  body  of  the  text.  Tha  space  thus 
gained  has  been  ntillzed  to  carry  on  M.  Seignobos'  work  from  the  time  of  Theodosioa  I,  to  Charlemagne.  The  editor  hat  alao 
appended  to  each  chapter  a  list  of  soorces  available  m  Bnglish,  and  a  very  fall  set  of  Parallel  Headings. 


New  York  University 
Summer  Courses 

I  July  7— Aug.  15 


In  Pedagogy :  8  Professors,  15  Courses, 
In  College:  10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
at  University  Building,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City.  9th,  10th  and 
nth  stories  of  building  at  command  of 
school.  In  heart  of  the  4^  millions  of 
the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in 
one  hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts, 
from  University  Heights.  Physics  and 
Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  Uni- 
versity Heights. 

TuUion  $25.00 

For  Circular,  address  7^he  Registrar, 
Washington  Square,   N.  Y.   City. 


PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  82nd  and  83rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

JWB90I.UTSI.Y  PAIRED  PROOF*. 

Condacted  on  the  American  and  Earopean  Plans, 

Amw lean  Plan,  $8.50,  |4.0O  to  $6.00  per  day. 

Earopean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $1.C0  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $:;.00  per  day. 
200  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$200,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minntes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfeta  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minates  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenoa 
Can. 

re:cd&  barnett 


PROPRIETORS 
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EASTERN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  X890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTESt  Hanager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MaSS. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

WANTED  Teachere  for  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
We  have  calls  Dearly  every  week  in  the  year  for  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Qrammar  grades,  Principals;  8  P  E  O  I A  L 
TEAOHBBSof  Drawing,  Art,  Language,  Music,  Com- 
mercial, Manual,  Physical,  Governess.  Tutor,  Chaperon.  WB 
aUA&ANTBS  SATISFACTION. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D..  PropV., 

37  The  Hlcr,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


T!"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM 


Recommends  normal  and  college  gradiutea, 
speciaiista,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY,    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  i^ 

3  E.  14th  St..  N.  Y.        John  C.  Rockwell,  manaoer. 


Albany  Teachers*  Agency 

Pbotioks  Schools  of  All  Gbadbs  with 
compxtknt  tb4chbbb 

Assists  Teachers  In  Obtainins:  Positions 

CORRESPONDENCE  IS  INVITED 

Haflan  F.  French,         8t  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

•■  HiiAiiifcif  ^*  valuable  In  proportion  to  its  in- 
Jtm  jiQVKy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  ^u^^  i>  something,  but  if  it  Is  asked 
you  about  them  ll/Wl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  lt^A||||||^||d4 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syiacuie,  H.  T.         n^VVmm^PH#» 


THE  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE    if    if 

118-180  SuMnB  Stbkkt,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Y.  M.  0.  A.  BmLDUfG,  PORTLAND,  MB. 
Is  RMabU. 

T!1E  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O    FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ash  burton  Place,  Boetou,  Mass. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
808  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
414  Century  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
688  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Colu. 
683  Hyde  Block,  Spokane,  Wash. 
80  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
480  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
685  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


W£   HAV£   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  ereiy 
part  of  the  conntrj. 


3  Somerset  Street^ 
Western  Offloe,  AEBOV,  OHIO. 

WK.  F.  JABVI8.         ALVIN  F.  PEA8S. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymai^eti  1208 


REMOVAL 


The  TBAOHBBS'  EZOHAiraB  OF  BOSTON,  will   be  located,  after  May  flnt.  in 
convenient  and  attractive  rooms  In  the  new  WALKBB  BTJILDIKO,  120  BO  YLSTOH 


BTBBBT.    Old  and  new  friends  are  invited  to  call, 
ambitious  teachers,  sent  free  on  application. 


New  Manual,  of  interest  to 


Teachers  seekin^^  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

._.nBXTOHn«.  Teachers*  Co-opcrativc  Association  --■--^'» 

ONB  FEB  BBOISTBBS  TBAOHBBS  IH  BOTH  0FFI0B8 
Betabllshed  17  Tears , Poeltione  Filled  4,000 


cmcAOO,  nx. 


BUFFALO,  v.  T. 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  ft  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Bottea, 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  .Manual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


Southwestern  Teachers'   Agency 

^■j^    OOIIYU     AKir>    lA/ETOnr    ^^'  ^tter  advantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than  any  other  section. 
■rit    OUU   I  rl     ai^lU     WtOl     The  Southwbstbrn  Teachers' Aobnct,  Nashville,  Tenn,,  does  a 
very  successful  bnsinees  in  that  field.    For  full  Information  write  to 

CLAUDE   J.     HELL,    Proprietor 

FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

PROMPT,  RELIABLE  NINE  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 

A.  G.  FISHER.  Proprietor  <«<>  tremont  street  boston 
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TKe  Fisk  TeacKers*  Agetvcy 

Haa  filled  more  than  16,000  poeitions  ;  more  than  6,600  positions  m  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania ; 

more  than  2,776  positions  in  New  Torlc,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of 

these  States. 
For  full  information  as  to  where  we  have  placed  teachers  and  the  kind  of  positions  filled,  we  refer  yon  to  oar  Manual,  which  we 

will  send  on  application.    Facts  do  speak  lowUr  Uian  voords. 

^^Mr.  P.  V.  Huysaoon,  recently  connected  with  the  Schermerhom  Agency,  bnt  formerly  for  five  years  with  the  Fisk  Agency, 
resomed  his  relations  with  ns  on  January  1, 19Q8,  and  again  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  office. 

156  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 


H.  B.  CROCKER, 
W.  D.  KRRR, 
P.  V.  HI 


>-  Managers. 
rSSOON.  I 


Office  and  School 
Furniture  ;»  ^  ^ 
House  Furnishings 


LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 

...OUR  NEV  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  «.  WIK8HIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  3I.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Slementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  deecripUve  circular  of  oar  colored  arlogravnret  for 
schoolroom  decomtion.    Free  to  new  Bubecribers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 

^ILLOTT'S   PENS. 

Grand  Prize, 
AT  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  hlgbent  award  ever 
made,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  IL 

For  Slant  Writing: 

604  B.  F.,  404,  803.  601  B.  P., 
608  E.  P.,  8Bl,and  1047  (Multi- 
script). 
For  Verticil  Writing : 

1045  (Verticiilar),  IMC  (Verti- 
graph),  1047,  1065,  1066,  1007. 
Accelerated  progrens  Is  a  saving  nf  time;  GlUott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.  THCRCroilc  CHCAPC8T. 
J061PB  OXLLOTT  *  80278,         91  Joha  St.,  ITtw  York. 


HARD  TO  FIND? 

Do  you  not  consider  it  hard  to  find 
proper  selections  for  your  primary 
boys  and  girls  to  give  at  school  exer- 
cises.   TUY 

Graham's  Literary  Gems  for  Primary  Grades 

It  contains  60  pages  of  choice  selections. 
Mailed  for  12  cents. 

New  York  Education  Co. 


81   CHAPCL  8t. 
ALBANY,  N. 


Some  Public  School    Workers 

Have  not  been  inclined,  since  the  adrent  of  the  trpewriter,  to 
attach  mach  Importance  to  ^ood,  leg^lble,  rapid,  easily-ezecuted 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

And  yet,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  American  historvwhen 
bnsineee  firms  m>  fully  appreciated  GOOD  BUSINESS  WRIT-  . 
INGf  and  were  bo  willing;  to  nay  for  it.    This  increasing  demand 
for  commercial  penmanship  nas  made  an  important  place  in  the 
edacational  work  of  the  coantry  for 


A  8elf-Teachin((  Series  of  Lessons  in  Bapid  Mnscnlar-Move- 
ment  Writins,  for  use  in  pnbllc  and  private  school  classes. 
Satisfactory  results  never  fail  to  follow  its  adoption  and  use  in 
clsHses,  even  where  teachers  Imve  never  received  professional 
penmanship  tralninnr. 

The  improvement  shown  where  the  Palmer  Method  of  Busi- 
ness Writing  has  been  in  use  but  from  three  to  six  monhts  Is 
certalnlv  remarksble. 

Samples  of  students*  writing  learned  ftom  the  PalmerMethod 
will  be  sent  when  desired 

The  Palmer  Method  contains  movement  drills  leading  to  good 
business  writing  with  specific  detailed  instructions  covering 
every  pari  of  the  work.  There  are  an  abundance  of  photo- 
engraved  specimens  of  rapidly-executed  business  writmg  from 
which  students  practice  on  loose  paper. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  teachers  become  acquainted  with 
this  work,  and  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  are 
interested. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  is 
26  oenta.  To  any  interested  teachers  we  will  send  a  copy  Tor 
10  cents. 

Circulars  and  a  sample  copy  of  that  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  publication,  The  western  Penman,  free  upon 
request.    Address 

THE  WESTERN   PENMAN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

CEDAB    RAPIDS,    IOWA. 
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§  THE  RIGHT 
I        PERSPECTIVE 


i 


THE  UHLE  CHRONICLE  HAS  IT 

SAYS  PRESIDEIT  FAUICE 
OF   BROWI    UIIYERSITY 

<<Btst  of  all"  he  adds— bit  ten's  JUST 
wtet  te  says: 

"  The  paper  seems  to  be  excellent  in  its  spirit 
and  temper,  and  in  its  adequacy  for  the  worlc  it 
attempts  to  do.  Best  of  all,  it  views  the  happen- 
ings of  current  history  in  the  right  perspective, 
which  is  the  great  need  of  modem  journalism." 

THE  TWO-CEHT-A-WEEK  PLAM  S"orrcS5^%J°TSJ 

LiTTLG  Chronicle  to  one  address  for  5  or  more  weeks  we 
make  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  week  per  copy.    After  the 
first  five  weeks  it  is  not  necessary  to  subscribe  for  any  fixed  period  as  it  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  rate  as  long  as  desired.    Puoils  can  bring  2  cents  per  week  or  10  cents  for  five 
weeks,  the  teacher  remitting  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  five  weeks,  as  convenient. 

All  the  samples  you  want  for  pupils  and  parents,  free  desk  copy  with  each  club. 

— ^^— ^— »—  Cutoff  SntocrlirtiooCoapoii  Hera  — ^— ^^— — 

THB  JUVBNILB  RBVIBW  OP  REVIEWS 


I 


Send copies  of  "The  Little  Chronicle  "  for  five  weeks,  beginning and  there- 
after until  further  notice,  at  2c.  per  week  per  copy,  and  bill  monthly  to  the  undersigned. 


Name Street  address. 


City. 


.State. 


If  you  desire  samples,  send  for  as  many  as  vou  have  pupils  ahove  the  Sth  grade.  In 
_     ing;  samples  you  can  use  the  word  **send^  in  above  form,  striking  out  all  after  the 

•  "The  Little  Cihronicle.'* 

I         THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

•  SchiUer  Building  CHICAGO 


order- 
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: 
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Why  Not  Use  Your  Mind  Directly  io  Speaking? 

IT  CAN  BE  ACQUIRED.    IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  EARLY. 

Children,  adults,  possessors  of  university  degrees,  orators,  poor  speakers, 

and  many  others,  have  improved  their   speech  and 

fluency  by  following  thtse  directions. 

COIIYERSATIflll  AMD  EFFECTUAL  READY  OTTEBAIICE 

By  W.  E.  WATT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Success  depends  upon  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it.    Success  In  any  line.    Why  not  say  It  well? 

The  greatest  accomplishment  is  good  speech.    There  is  olie  correct  way  to  practice.    The  slowest  and 
dullest  can  acquire  it. 

Do  you  know  why  so  many  people  are  diffident  and  devoid  of  ideas?    This  book  tells  why  and  how  to. 
avoid  being  so. 

it  combines  the  best  teachings  of  modem  science  with  discoveries  and  experiments  made  by  the  author. 

Don't  wait  till  next  year  to  buy  It.    You'll  be  sure  to  buy  it  some  day.  so  don't  postpone  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  yours.    Put  a  dollar  in  a  letter  and  the  thing  is  done  at  once. 

Laid  Paper,  Ollt  Topt»,  »llk  aud  Oold.    Hailed  for  S1.00. 

FREDERICK  A.  WATT,  Publisher,  40  E-  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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DO    YOU    KNOW 

THAT  THE   BEST  WAY  TO   SECURE   A   POSITION 
AS    TEACHER    IS    TO    REGISTER    IN    THE      ^<      ^< 

Albany    Teacher^    Agency 

If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  learn  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

We  not  only  secure  positions  for  teachers  of  academic  and  grade  work, 
but  for  special  teachers  of  art,  elocution,  music,  physical  culture,  engineer- 
ing, manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial  branches,  etc., 
etc.;  also  for  tutors,  governesses,  matrons  and  housekeepers. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can  do  anything  for  teachers  who  are 
neither  normal  nor  college  graduates  and  we  reply,  yes^  If  1  hey  HjiotfiS 
hofau  to  tecLch. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  thorough  professional  training,  but 

some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  have  never  enjoyed  this 

advantage,  and  have  gained  their  success  because  they  possess  ability  and  are 

not  afraid  of  hard  work.    We  believe  in  self^tnctde  men  and  in  self'^ 

made  teachers^  and  have  found  many  good  places  for  men  and  women 

of  this  stamp. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

corr.jpcnrf«nc#  M /n«;iv«rf  8i   Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,   N.  Y, 

new  Vork  State  Summer  Institutes  for  1902 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a  department 
of  review,  will  be  held  July  7-25.' 1902.  at  Chauts^uqua,  N.  Y,,  Philip  M.  HuU,  A.  M., 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.»  Conductor,  and  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.,  Charles  A. 
Shaver,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Conductor.  The  usual  strong  faculty  has  been 
engaged  for  each  institute,  and  well  chosen  courses  will  be  offered  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  State  offers  its  teachers  free. 

For   further   particulars,   address    the  State    Department 
of  Public  Instruction,   Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHARLES    R.     SKINNER 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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TEACHERS  I !     VACATION ! ! 

Land  of  Evangeline"  ' 


Plan  to  take  a  trip  this  season  through  the  delightful 


^  ^ 


In  Nova  Scotia 


reached  from  Boston  via  the 


DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RY.  LINE 

In  service  this  season,  the  elegant,  20-knot.  twin  screw  steamers 

-PRINCE   GEORGE/'    "PRINCE   ARTHUR*'   and    -BOSTON/* 

DAILY  SEBVICB  Boston  to  Yarmouth  beginning  about  July  ist. 

THE    IDEAL  VACATION    LAND 


UNDER  14  HOURS  BOSTON  TO  YARMOUTH 

For  all  information  and  advertising  matter  pertaining  to  scenery,  hotels,  rates,  eta.  write  to 


F.  H.  ARMSTRON.  C.  P.  A.. 

KentviUe,  Nova.  Scotia. 


J.'F.  MASTERS.  N.  E.  Sup't. 

22s  Washington  St..  Boston. 


9(  4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4.^ 
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£be  £en  gycR 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 

JInicrican  411a  europcaii  Plan 

Most  attractive  hotel  in  New  York  Stat 

Near  State  Capitols* 
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and  places  of   interest 

Orchestral  Music  during  Evening  Dinner 
Long  Distance  Telephone  in  every  room 
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HOTEL   EMPIRE 

BrofiLdwo^y  OLnd  63d  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITV  I 


£ 

u 


Absolutely  Fireproof 
European  Plan  Exclusively 

Don't  pay  exhorbitaiiL  rsitee  ai  old  hotels. 
Here  we  offer  you  everything  at 

MODERATE    RATES 


< 


Travelers  arrlvlDg  bv  any  of  tlie  Ferries,  Ocean  Steanie«Tp, 
Fall  River  Boatf",  can  lake  the  9th  Aveime  Elevated  iiailway  1 
5'Jth  Street  from  which  the  Hotel  EtDpire  is  only  one  minutet 
walk. 

From  Grand  Central  Station  take  cars  marked  Broad « 
and  7th  Avenue.    Seven  minute's  to  Empire. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  amusement  and  phoppiusr  ct'ntresu 

All  cars  pass  the  Empire. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  bookleta. 
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What  They  Say 


'^Menof  To-morrow*'  is  a  publication  which 
may  safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  carefully  edited  and  handsomely 
printed.  It  holds  up  high  ideals  and  its  moral 
tone  is  especially  attractive. 

CHARLES  R.   SKINNER. 


The  very  title  of  the  new  magazine,  **Men  of 
To-morrow/'  is  an  inspiration.  Its  whole  appear- 
ance and  the  choice  contents  of  every  page  give 
ennobling  promise  of  even  more  and  better  things 
to  come.  May  it  so  bless  the  boys  of  to-day  as  to 
develope  legions  of  Christian  heroes  in  all  our  land. 

Faith  Latimer, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Although  the  price  is  $i.oo  per  year,  yet  we  have  a  special 
oJifer  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  development 
of  our  boys,  aptly  termed  the 

Men  €>f  To^ffiorrotif 

Send  us  the  names  of  ten  families  where  there  are  boys,  and  ten 
two-cent  stamps,  and  we  will  enter  you  (or  one  of  your  boy  friends) 
as  a  subscriber,  fully  paid  for  one  year  in  advance.  For  the  asking 
we  will  send  all  back  numbers  to  anyone  subscribing  on  this  offer. 


ADDRESS 

MEN  OF  TO-MORROW.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

SAMPLES    UPON  REQUEST 
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Messrs.  SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  representing  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  educational  authorship,  and  embodying  the  best  mechanical  and 
artistic  skill,  invite  examination  of  their  publications.  In  their  Spring  Bulletin  and 
Catalogues  (copies  upon  request)  they  list  such  standard  series  as: 


Stepping  Stones  to  Ititeratnre 

The  Batlonal  Method  in  Beading 

The  Normal  Course  in  Beading 

The  Silver  Series  of  Iiangiiftfire  Books 

The  Kormal  Coarse  in  Kumber 

The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies 


The  World  and  Its  People  Series 

The  Wormal  Mnsic  Conrse 

The  Modem  Mnsio  Series 

The  Hormal  Bevlew  System  of  Writiilg 

The  Normal  Coarse  In  Drawing 

The  Silver  Series  of  Classics 


Correspondence  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  cordicUly  invited. 


GOVERNMENT : 
jl   Its  History  and  Development  in  the  United  States 

By  ROBERT  LANSING,  Attorney  at  Law,  formerly  of  Conosel  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration,  and  GARY  M.  JONSS,  Attorney  at  Law,  Principal  of  the 
Watertown,  New  York,  High  School.    {Ready  ^oon.) 

This  book,  the  result  of  practical  teaching  experience,  together  with  careful  study  and  suc- 
cessful law  practice,  is  admirably  suited  for  use  as  a  text,  combining  correctness  of  scientific 
statement  with  teachable  quality.  Its  general  plan  is  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  government,  their  development  in  other  countries,  and  their  applica- 
tion in  our  own  system.  After  a  concise  statement  of  essential  principles,  supplemented  by 
clear  definitions  from  leading  law  writers  and  pertinent  illustrations,  the  authors  trace  the 
growth  of  political  liberty  and  our  institutions  Reference  is  made  to  the  machinery  and 
politics  of  legislation,  with  description  of  diplomatic  and  consular  affairs  and  treaties. 
Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  requirement  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York,  carrving 
the  student  to  the  study  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  comparing  certain  statutes  with  ttose 
of  England,  New  England  and  the  South.  There  are  chapters  upon  the  town,  county,  city 
and  village,  tracing  their  development,  and  offering  much  comparative  study.  The  judicial 
system,  corporations,  taxation,  education,  and  elections  receive  concise  and  clear  treatment, 
with  reference  to  the  practices  and  machinery  of  political  parties.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
work  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  revised  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
^      of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

i  SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK:  29-88  E.  19th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA:  1346  Arch  st. 


BOSTON:  219  223  Columbus  ave. 
ATLANTA:  185  Whitehall  st. 


CHICAGO:  378-388  Wabash  ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  819-8i5  Sansome  St. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  for  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH 

TKe  History  of  CnglisK  Literature 

By  Robert  Morss  Lovett  and  William  Vaughn  Moody,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[In  press  J] 
An  accoQDt  of  English  letters  covering  especially  the  period  from  which  reqairements  are  taken  for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Besides  giving  secondary  school  students  a  correct  nnderetanding  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  English 
literature,  the  book  is  designed  particularly  to  place  before  them  in  perspective  the  greater  personalties  and  their  signifl- 
cance.  There  are  admirable  chapters  on  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  the  Georgian 
and  Victorian  poets  and  novelists,  with  full  commentaries  and  reviews  of  their  tnore  important  works.  The  biblio- 
graphy is  more  comprehensive,  completa  and  practical  than  that  in  any  other  similar  book  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  whole  undertaking  is  one  greatly  to  be  welcomed  for  its  scholastic  excellence  and  for 
lU  utility  to  the  teacher. 


Govemixierkt  in  St&te  and  N&.tiork 

By    J.    A.    JAMES,    Ph.    D..    Professor   of    History    in    Northwestern    University,    and 

A.   H.    SANFORD,   M.  A.,   Professor  of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point  Wisconsin 

Normal  School.     12  mo.    383  pages.    $1.00  Net 

The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  to  teachers  of  Civil  Government  a  book  on  the  same  plane  with  the  best 

texts  in  History,  Literature  and  Science.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  actual  toorHngt  of  the  goyemment  in  Its  van* 

ons  departments,  and  prominence  is  given  topraetioal  prodUmt  of  local  government,  such  as  arise  in  connection  with 

elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the  like.    The  Suggestive  Questions  In  conneotion  with  each  chapter,  and  the  multitude 

of  references,  giving  not  only  title  of  book  or  magazine,  but  the  exact  page,  makes  this  an  improvement  over  other  textr 

on  the  subject. 

The  Outlook  says  of  it :  *'  Fine  in  plan,  in  style,  in  scholarship  and  in  spirit.  In  treating  every  subject  there  is  not 
only  information  as  to  how  affairs  are  now  being  managed,  but  as  to  how  progressive  men  ''tlunk  they  should  be 
managed,  and  there  is  also  a  bibliography  referring  to  the  best  things  to  be  read  about  It  both  In  books  and  magazines. 
An  admirable  piece  of  work." 


deixientary  PKysical  Geogr&pKy 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY.  F.  R.  G.  S.  12  mo.  With 
Maps  and  Colored  Plates.    383  pages.    $1. 25,  Net. 

This  is  an  SUmantary  book,  desired  for  High.  Normal,  and  Secondary  schools  and  not  for  the  college  or  university 
student  Thought  questions,  individual  exercises,  and  field  work  are  abundantly  provided.  Tbe'author^s  familiarity 
both  with  educational  and  geographic  science  makes  the  book  unusually  strong. 

Has  displaced  every  otl»er  text  on  the  subject  in  one  place  or  another,  and  is  every whare  giving  the  best  of  satis* 
faction. 

Journal  qf  Education  says :  **Nowhere  have  Mr.  Redway*s  knowledge  and  skill  appeared  to  better  advantage,  to 
say  the  least,  than  In  this  book.  The  analysis  of  the  subject  Is  remarkably  clear,  scientific,  and  usable ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  chapter  Is  pedagogical,  with  exercises  and  questions  admirably  prepared.  The  wealth  of  material  Is 
specially  noticeable.    In  the  final  twenty-five  pages  are  given  the  Industrial  regions  and  Interests  of  the  United  States.** 


CommerciaJ  Geogr&phy 

By  J.  W.  Redway.     In  preparation. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNERS    SONS 

NEW     YORK  Educational  Department  CHICAGO 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


* 


Frye's  Granrvirvar 
ScKool  GeograpKy 


By  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  Recently  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cuba 


Important  Characteristics 


In  this  book  MAN  is  the  central  thought 
— the  earth  is  presented  as  the  home  of 
man. 

Commerce  and  the  related  industries 
take  a  leading  place.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant series  of  production  maps,  the  originals 
of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Gan- 
nett, Chief  Geographer  of  the  United 
States. 

The  book  contains  a  series  of  color  maps 
of  the  continents,  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale. 


The  work  is  presented  in  Topics  in  a  way 
that  enables  the  pupil  to  reason  from  one 
step  to  another. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  General  Topics 
which  correlate  some  of  the  subjects  of 
geography. 

Topics  for  the  teacher  and  Helps  for  the 
pupil  make  a  Manual  unnecessary. 

The  Earth  jis  held  before  the  mind  as  a 
UNIT. 


Elements  of  Geography-  With  Full 
Statistical  Supplement.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth.  viii+ 164 -hviii  pages.  Profusely 
illustrated.     List  price,  65  cents. 


Grammar  School  Geography.  With 
Full  Statistical  Supplement.  Large 
quarto.  Cloth.  viii+ 195+8  pages.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.     List  price,  $1.25. 


I  Ginn  &  Company*  Publishers 


Boston       Ifew  York       Chicago       San  Francisco       Atlanta       Dallas       Columbus       london 


Mr.  Frye's  Geographies— all  issued  within  the  last  seven  years — 
are  now  more  widely  used  than  any  other  books  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  This  latest  work,  the  "Grammar  School  Geography,"  is  a 
second  book  in  a  series  with  the  author's  **  Elements,"  and  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  recent  school  publications. 
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BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


:  When  calling  pltaaa  ask  for 

Mr.  GFrant 

Whenever  you  need  a  book, 

address  Mr.  Grant 
Before  baying  books,  write  for 

ntations.    An  assortment  of  eata- 
ks  at  redaced  prices  sent  for  ten 
eent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  thi»  wtrfrH^^ntmt  and  rwrire  a  (Wtoouni 


THE  McEVOY  SCHOOL 

PREPARES  TEACHERS  FOR  ALL  LICENSES  TO 
TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  SEND  STAMP  FOR 
INFORMATION.  AIDS  TEACHERS  IN  SECUK INO 
POSITIONS  HERE 

Sells  560  Selections  for  Grammatical  Analysis  for  twenty  cents 

THOMAS  J.  McEVOY, 

144  Jbffbbson  Avxifus,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Gx- 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


/iLi/STAATO/fS.  D£S/G/V£fiS. 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556.  Vertical 


(■.JiifSEi;;^ 


Try  them  in  yoor  School  and  order  through  your  local  Stationer 
-^HE  E5TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  S6  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE   PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  fret  one  dozen^iniatnre  Gems  of  Art  for  26  cents.     No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  fiend.     Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postaee  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
'  •       *         ..>.-.-. .      Sendrori        '    '  .  -       .  .. 


time  of  receiving,  that  will  flriye  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect, 
circulars  of  other  styles  ana  sizes. 


ror  sample  free  and  descriptive 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


CHARLES  BRADBURY,  Trenton,   N.  J. 


Published  Mcty  Ist,  1902 

The  Art  Ttecider,  /fo.   I 


JULIAJ^.  DEWEY  and  MARY  R.  CADY 

Intermediate  between  the 
first    and    second    readers 

The  Art  Reader  is  the  most  beautiful  school  book 
published, —  a  child's  book  enriched  with  repro- 
ductions in  black  and  white  of  over  fifty  .of  the 
masterpieces  of 


BONHEUR, 
LANDSEER. 


VAN  DYCK. 
MURILLO. 


The  book  does  not  take  the  child  out  of  his  own 
world  of  pets  and  home,  but  it  takes  into  his  life 
the  choicest  treasures  of  art  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  leal  knowledge  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  128  pages, 

PRICE.  35  CENTS. 

Sample  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

Address,  RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

No.  135  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  Praifl  Clefeitary  goMm 
li  Urt  Ti<tinctioi 

Artistic  in  every  detail 
Essentially  practical  in  the 
school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 
teachers 

now  Reaay 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W.  i8th  St    • 
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the:   rational   spbller. 

By  Frank  J.  Diamond,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Price  24  Cents 

WORDS    CLASSIFIED    UPON   THE    BASIS   OF    SIMILARITY    OF    FORM    AND    SOUND 

AND  ARRANGED  BY  GRADES 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  such  that  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  master  whole  groups  of  words  by  the  study  ot 
a  few,  thus  securing  the  maximum  of  result  with  the  minimum  of  effort,  and  the  use  of  the  phonogram 
as  the  basis  of  classification  makes  the  study  especially  helpful  to  the  work  in  reading. 

The  feature  of  this  book  to  which  attention  is  particulariy  invited,  and  in  which  it  differs  from 
any  other  spelling  book  published,  is  its  classification  of  words  upon  the  basis  of  form,  with  that  part 
of  the  word  which  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  the  form  element. 

In  adapting  this  scheme  to  a  great  number  of  common  words,  the  words  have  been  grouped  by 
means  or  a  double  classification, — the  first  basis  of  classification  being  similarity  in  sound;  the  second, 
similarity  inform. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  USE 

FISHER   Qtnd    SCHWATT'S 

S  E:«C  ONDAR3;;  ALGEBRA 

■  Price  $1.06 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  logical  and  practical  presentation  of  negative  numbers,  the 
processes  used  in  the  solution  of  equations,  and  the  wise  selection  and  distribution  of  problems 
The  "Secondary  Algebra"  contains  chapters  on  Permutations  and  Combinations,   Probability,  and  a 
full  treatment  of  Limits  and  Infinite  Series.     It  thus  furnishes  adequate  material  for  college  preparation. 


SCHULTZE  a.i\d  SEVEWOAK'S        |7 

PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

Price:$1.10  SH  i:^ 

DISTINCTIVE  PBATURBSJ  (x)    Systematic  introduction  into  original  work.  BdB  ^I^::!. 

(a)    Pedagojgical  arrannment  of  the  propositions. 

(3)  Analvsis  of  propositions  developed  in  a  much  more  concrete  and  direct  manner  than  is  nsiul 

u  most  text-books.  '_^ 

(4)  General  principles  are  dCTeloped  wlilch  are  of  fundamental  importance  for  original  work.' 

(5)  An  unusually  large  number  of  exercises. 


This  book  is  well  planned  and  logically  arranged.  It  introduces  the  student  systematically  to  the 
solution  of  geometrical  exercises,  which  are  not  abstruse  but  easily  deducible  from  the  theorems  which 
they  follow.  Many  new  methods  of  demonstration  and  an  unusally  large  number  of  exercises  are 
given.  The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  successful  original  work  is  based  are  carefully 
developed  and  the  student  is  so  glided  as  to  attain  independence  in  his  work. 
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Price,  gl.OO,  Net 

THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  COMMENDABLE  IN  THIS  BOOK:  First, 
the  treatment  of  accent  and  development  of  the  declensions,  especially  that  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions.  Second,  the  teaching  of  contract  verbs,  and  the  subject  of  contracting  generally.  Third, 
the  omission  of  uncommon  forms  and  the  printing  in  smaller  type  of  all  duals,  so  that  they  may  be 
omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Forth,  the  grouping  of  subjects— in  particular,  the  treat- 
ment of  second  aorists,  perfects,  and  futures,  with  the  forms  to  which  these  are  the  most  similar. 
Fifth,  the  arrangement  of  vocabularies  with  related  words  in  English  and  Greek. 
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By  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  I,  niversity,  and 
Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

PUBLISHED  IN  TWO,  THREE  AND  FIVE-BOOK  FORM. 

THE  TWO-BOOK  SBBIES  THE  FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 

Primary  Geography       -        -        -        60  cents      First    Part     (4th    Year)     Home   Geogrraphy, 
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Second  Part  (5th  Year)  The  Earth  as  a  Wholp, 
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First  Buok  (4th  and  5th  Years)  Home  Geogra-      '^miRI^  Part  (6th  Year)  North  America,  76  cents 
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etc., 50  cents 

Second  Book  (6th  Year)  North  America.  76  cents      „  ^  ,    ,r      v    .    .  .    .-. 

Fifth  Part  (8th  Year)  Asia  and  Africa,  with 

Third  Book   (7th  and  8th  Years)  Europe  and         Review  of  North  America  and  local  supple- 
other  Continents,     -        -        -        -     76  cents         ment, 60  cents 

The  two-book  set  furnishes  the  shortest  course.  The  three-book  set  gives  the  ideal  amount  for 
schools  with  five  years  to  devote  to  the  subject.  The  five-book  series  has  the  same  material  as  the 
three-book  set,  differently  divided  for  the  benefit  of  free  text-book  towns,  which  effect  a  great  saving 
by  buying  these  books  in  this  way. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SERIES 
Convenient  Form — Easily  handled  and  very  durable. 
Home  Geography  is  made  prominent. 

Clear,  Distinct  Maps,  giving  both  physical  and  political  features,  and  not  overburdened  with 
useless  detail. 

The  Cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  competing  series. 
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CHILD  LIFE— A  First  Reader 26  cents 

CHILD  LIFE  IN  TALE  AND  FABLE-A  Second  Reader 36  cents 

CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS— A  Third  Reader 86  cents 

CHILD^  LIFE  IN  LITERATURE— A  Fourth  Reader 40  cents 

CHILD  LIFE— A  Fifth  Reader  46  cents 

These  readers  have  been  rapidly  introduced  into  the  best  public  school  systems  of  the  country, 
BECAUSE  they  are  Interesting^  to  the  Child  and  because  they  are  Graded  to  the  Child's  Capacity. 
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ECONOMICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  GUNTON,   INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS,  NEW   YORK 


i  [  UMAN  progress  is  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  experience  is  con- 
verted into  helpful  knowledge.  It  is  the 
function  of  science  to  reduce  this  knowl- 
edge to  working  principles,  and  of  edu- 
cation to  present  these  principles  in 
teachable  form.  By 
this  method  modern 
institutions  came  in- 
to existence,  and, 
while  the  process 
takes  many  forms, 
the  institution  which 
to-day  must  more 
than  ever  be  relied 
upon  to  render  this 
important  service  to 
society  is  the  public 
school.  The  efficiency 
of  the  schools  in  ac- 
complishing this  de- 
pends upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they 
impart  knowledge  of 
of  a  kind  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  con- 
duct of  present  insti- 
tutions. As  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler aptly  puts  it: 

"The  first  question  to  be  asked  in  any 
course  of  study  is.  Does  it  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  contemporary  civili- 
zation? If  not,  it  is  neither  efficient  nor 
liberal." 

It  will  be  conceded  that  in  our  system 
of    education    those    subjects    have    the 
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greatest  claim  to  consideration  which 
most  directly  lead  to  character-making 
conditions  of  life.  In  the  middle  ages,  no 
education  was  necessary  for  the  masses 
because  they  were  outside  the  pale  of  so- 
cial and  political  recognition.  Latin, 
Greek  and  theology 
were  the  chief  re- 
quirements of  the 
only  educated  class, 
— the  clergy.  But,  as 
society  developed  and 
industry  became  im- 
portant in  public  af- 
fairs, education  nec- 
essarily took  a  broad- 
er sweep  and  began 
to  extend  to  the  mid- 
dle classes.  With  the 
birth  of  what  Laselle 
called  the  "fourth  es- 
tate," it  became  nec- 
essary to  extend  edu- 
cation to  the  com- 
mon people.  Where 
the  government  is  in 
the  political  control 
of  the  masses,  education  through  the 
common  schools  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  civilization  itself,  because  the 
common  school  touches  nearly  every 
child  in  the  land,  and  touches  them  at  the 
most  malleable  period. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  we  were  chiefly 
an  agricultural  country,  with  simple  con- 
ditions, we  had  few  social  and  industrial 
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problems  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
masses  to  understand.  During  the  las 
thirty  years,  however,  this  has  all 
changed.  We  have  become  dominantly 
a  manufacturing  nation.  Our  population 
has  rapidly  tended  to  the  cities,  and  in 
consequence  we  have  a  multitude  of  new 
and  acute  social  problems  like  the  sweat- 
shop, housing  of  the  poor,  sanitation, 
public  charity,  immigration,  industrial 
stability,  etc.  The  same  progress  has 
substituted  corporate  for  individual  in- 
dustry, creating  the  so-called  capital  and 
labor  problem  in  a  new  and  intensely  ac- 
tive form.  In  view  of  all  this,  intelligent 
citizenship  to-day  involves  a  much 
higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  broader 
comprehension  of  public  questions  than  it 
did  fifty  years  ago. 

The  same  change  has  made  the  ill-in- 
formed citizen  much  more  dangerous 
than  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  growth 
of  corporations  and  great  wealth  has  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  the  laborers  and 
citizens  generally  a  feeling  of  distrust. 
Very  largely  the  people  regard  the  rich 
employing  class  as  enemies  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  this  feeling  brought  into  poli- 
tics amounts  to  a  confirmed  prejudice. 
They  distrust  public  officials,  and  the 
government  seems  to  them  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich  to  control  soci- 
ety in  their  own  interest.  There  is  much 
in  the  experience  of  the  people  with  po- 
litical dictators  to  confirm  this  feeling, 
and  it  tends  constantly  to  strengthen  the 
belief  that  the  rich  are  corrupting  our 
government,  dictating  public  policy  and 
trying  to  convert  the  republic  into  an 
oligarchy.  All  this  is  the  more  acute  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
wretched  conditions  found  generally  in 
cities,  which  make  up  the  other  side  of 
the  social  questions  confronting  our  peo- 
ple. 

The  public  school  is  one  of  the  great- 
est safe-guards  against  the  threatened 
disruption    of    society    growing    out    of 


these  problems  and  the  social  distrust 
connected  with  them.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  youths  go  to 
the  workshops  with  no  mental  prepara- 
tion for  dealing  with  these  problems. 
They  are  left  to  absorb  this  prejudice  with 
no  groundwork  of  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  involved;  and  the 
possible  consequences  are  obvious.  If 
the  public  school  is  to  "lead  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  contemporary  civilization," 
it  must  furnish  training  on  these  sub- 
jects which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
social  and  national  safety. 

It  will  be  urged  against  introducing 
economics  into  the  public  schools  that 
the  curriculum  is  already  overloaded. 
This  may  be  true,  yet  the  same  objection 
might  be  applied  to  very  many  of  the 
present  studies.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  what  studies  should  be  selected  as 
most  useful  to  the  young  citizen.  It  is 
knowledge  of  principles,  not  collections 
of  facts,  that  school  education  should 
furnish.  In  making  up  the  curriculum, 
the  object  should  be  to  select  those  sub- 
jects which  will  best  serve  the  purpose 
of  educational  training  for  the  average  cit- 
izen. Subjects  which  lead  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  modern  life  have  a 
double  claim,  for  besides  affording  men- 
tal discipline  they  furnish  preparation 
for  useful  citizenship.  From  this  stand- 
point, economics,  as  compared,  for  in- 
stance, with  Greek,  Latin,  algebra  and 
geometry,  has  a  pre-eminent  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  curriculum.  Economics  is 
even  more  valuable  as  a  study  than  his- 
tory, necessary  as  history  is.  If  the  stu- 
dents know  something  of  the  principles 
that  govern  industrial  and  social  welfare, 
they  will  appreciate  much  more  intelli- 
gently the  significance  of  historic  events. 
Without  this  understanding,  historic 
events  are  little  more  to  them  than  so 
many  facts  memorized. 

It  will  also  be  objected  that  economics 
is  too  difficult  for  young  students,  but 
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suppose  we  compare  it  with  some  sub- 
jects already  there;  for  example,  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  chemistry,  hygiene, 
etc.  Economics  is  less  abstract  than  any 
of  these  and  deals  with  more  familiar 
objects  and  matters  of  greater  personal 
interest  to  the  student  than  any  of  them 
except,  perhaps,  hygiene. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  teachmij: 
economics  in  the  schools  thus  far  has 
been  the  incompetency  of  teachers. 
Usually  they  have  had  almost  no  prep- 
aration in  this  special  subject  and  there- 
fore adopt  the  hardest  and  poorest 
method:  namely,  setting  the  student  to 
memorizing  meaningless  facts  instead  of 
helping  him  to  understand  a  few  elemen- 
tary principles.  The  mistake  of  this 
method  comes  largely  from  confounding 
teaching  with  investigation.  Investiga- 
tion is  to  discover  principles;  teaching 
is  to  impart  them.  In  investigation  the 
facts  must  be  obtained  first  and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  afterwards,  but  in  teach- 
ing, the  most  effective  method  is  to  give 
the  principle  first  and  support  it  by  the 
facts  afterwards.  This  gives  the  student 
the  key  to  observation  and  verification 
all  through  life.  Once  understanding  the 
principle  which  the  researches  of  others 
have  proved  to  be  true,  he  can  by  reading 
and  observation  understand  the  condi- 
tions governed  by  that  principle,  and 
support  it  constantly  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, but  he  could  never  have  discov- 
ered the  principle  itself  by  any  investiga- 
tions he  alone  could  have  made. 

Thus,  in  teaching  economics,  the  em- 
phasis should  be  upon  imparting  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  the  subject.  This  will 
not  be  too  difficult  or  complex  for  the 
student.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  the  sim- 
ple principle  that  wages  in  a  given  mar- 
ket, like  water  in  a  lake,  tend  to  a  level 
which  is  high  or  low  according  to  the 
character  and  social  life  of  the  laborers, 
than  it  is  to  understand  the  principle  of 


the  formation  of  gases  or  the  solution  of 
problems  in  geometry.  Yet,  how  won- 
derfully more  important  to  the  average 
citizen  it  is  to  understand  the  principle 
which  governs  the  income  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  population.  Sub- 
jects like  Greek,  Latin,  astronomy  and 
ancient  history  may  be  important,  and 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attack  them  per  se, 
but,  compared  with  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics as  leading  to  educational  prep- 
aration for  citizenship,  they  are  very 
manifestly  inferior.*  From  this  point  of 
view,  economics  has  an  equal  claim  to 
any  and  superior  to  most  subjects  now 
in  the  public-school  curriculum. 

An  important  result  of  this  introduc- 
tion of  economics  would  necessarily  be 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  teachers. 
Ihat  certainly  is  no  objection.  If  we 
would  make  education  contribute  - 
to  civilization,  we  must  have  the  most 
important  subjects  taught  and  taught  in 
the  best  manner  by  competent,  wellpaid 
teachers.  No  expenditure  is  too  high  if 
it  is  not  wasted,  no  talent  too  good,  no 
system  too  well  equipped  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  only  once  im- 
pressed with  this  fact,  the  means  would 
easily  be  forthcoming.  Let  educators  de- 
mand a  live  curriculum,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  teachers  with  adequate  salar>>^ 
and  the  public  school  will  be  the  ever 
broadening  bulwark  of  progressive  indus- 
try, free  institutions  and  democratic  civ- 
ilization. 


"He  who  is  honest  is  noble 
Whatever  his  fortune  or  birth." — Cat  v. 


It  is  not  the  modern  astronomer  who  is 
educated  and  trained  in  scientific  institutions 
and  great  observatories,  but  enthusiasts  Hke 
the  boy  Galileo,  who  made  a  telescope  out 
of  pieces  of  glass,  who  make  the  greatest 
discoveries.  With  this  home-made  telescope 
he  discovered  the  rings  of  Saturn. — Success. 
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WHAT  OF   CHEMISTRY  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  MOST  EFFECTIVELY  TAUGHT 

PROFESSOR  L.  M.  DENNIS,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


\A  OST  educators  are  agreed  that  in- 
struction in  at  least  one  of  the 
natural  sciences  should  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  high  schools  and  pre- 
paratory academies.  Among  these  sci- 
ences physics  and  chemistry  occupy  po- 
sitions of  prominence,  and  instruction  in 
one  or  both  of  these  subjects  is  usually 
offered.  Before  speaking  to  the  question 
'*What  of  chemistry  shall  be  taught  in 
the  high  school  and  how  shall  it  be  most 
effectively  taught?"  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  desirable  to  teach  both  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  high  school  and  which 
of  the  two  sciences  should  be  selected  if 
only  one  is  to  be  offered. 

There  are  two  distinct  aims  in  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  high  school. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
habit  of  close  observation  and  of  accur- 
ate deduction  from  observed  phenom- 
ena; the  second  is  the  imparting  to  the 
student  of  information  intended  either 
merely  as  an  addition  to  his  fund  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  or  as  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  this  line  in  some  higher 
institution  of  learning.  Regarding  the 
first  point;  it  is,  I  believe,  true  that  a  sci- 
entific habit  of  thought  may  be  equally 
well  developed  by  properly  conducted 
courses  in  either  physics  or  chemistry, 
yet  instruction  in  physics  should  precede 
that  in  chemistry,  because  an  understand- 
ing of  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity and  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  will 
be  of  great  aid  to  the  student  of  chem- 
istry and  is  indeed  an  almost  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  the  profitable  per- 
formance of  his  work.  If  then  in  arrang- 
ing the  course  of  study  for  the  high 
school,  it  is  felt  that  time  can  be  found 
for  only  one  of  these  sciences,  physics 


should   undoubtedly  be   given   the  pref- 
erence. 

Touching  the  second  point,  the  impart- 
ing of  information  to  the  student,  it  will 
generally  be  conceded  that  if  the  educa- 
tion of  the  student  is  to  terminate  with 
the  high  school  course,  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  acquire  in  the  study  of  phy- 
sics will  be  of  fully  as  great  utility  to  him 
in  after  life  as  that  derived  from  a  course 
in  chemistry.  The  instruction  which  can 
be  given  in  a  high  school  in  either  of 
these  branches  can  not  make  of  a  student 
a  physicist  or  a  chemist.  Consequently 
it  is  futile  to  argue  that  a  high  school 
preparation  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sciences*  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  use  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and 
that  consequently  one  who  is  intending 
to  fit  himself  as  a  chemist  should  receive 
in  the  high  school  instruction  in  chem- 
istry even  to  the  exclusion  of  physics. 
No  one  can  hope  to  become  a  properly 
trained  chemist  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  other  science.  As  has 
been  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
of  science  of  the  preceding  century,  "a 
chemist  who  is  not  a  physicist  is  nothing 
at  all/'  Hence  there  will  be  no  gain  in 
time  for  the  student  of  chemistry  if  he 
be  given  chemistry  instead  of  physics  in 
the  high  school,  for  instruction  in  the  lat- 
ter subject  must  be  received  either  then 
or  at  some  later  time  in  his  training.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  whatever  the  aim 
in  view,  that  the  curriculum  of  a  high 
school  should  first  of  all  provide  a  thor- 
ough course  in  physics,  accompanied  by 
laboratory  instruction,  and  that  chemis- 
try should  be  taught  only  when  time  will 
permit  of  its  following  a  year  of  training 
in  the  other  science. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
"What"  and  "How"  of  the  chemistry  to 
be  offered  to  the  high  school  pupil.  li 
the  teacher  is  well  fitted  for  the  work 
and  the  facilities  for  class  room  and  lab- 
oratory instruction  are  adequate,  no 
branch  of  science  will  prove  of  greater 
profit  and  interest  than  chemistry,  to  the 
student  properly  prepared  to  undertake 
it.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  should 
include  at  the  least  a  year  of  lecture,  rec- 
itation and  laboratory  instruction  in  gen- 
eral inorganic  chemistry  amounting  to 
about  six  actual  hours  a  week  (or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course)  together 
with  a  full  year  devoted  to  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis.  If  this  can  be 
supplemented  by  training  in  elementary 
organic  chemistry  and  a  brief  course  in 
physical  chemistry,  the  effect  will  soon 
be  made  manifest  in  the  greater  success 
of  the  teacher,  a  greater  power  to  make 
the  subject  a  "live"  one  to  the  pupil,  and 
in  the  greater  enthusiasm  and  clearer  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Yet  no  matter  how  complete  may  have 
been  the  training  of  the  teacher,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  if  suitable  laboratory  facilities  are 
not  at  hand.  And  it  is  exactly  in  this 
respect  that  many  of  the  high  schools  in 
our  smaller  cities  and  towns  labor  under 
serious  disadvantages.  A  laboratory  for 
instruction  in  physics  can  be  installed  in 
a  room  of  usual  construction  and  can  be 
equipped  once  and  for  all  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suitable  stock  of  apparatus.  A 
chemical  laboratory  on  the  other  hand 
'should  be  especially  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  must 
have  large  table  space,  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  system  of  plumbing,  adequate 
ventilation  not  merely  of  the  "hoods" 
for  carrying  off  noxious  gases,  but  also 
of  the  entire  room,  and  it  must  be 
equipped  with  a  large  stock  of  chemicals 
and  fragile  glass  apparatus  which  must 
be   constantly  renewed.       If  the  money 


available  for  the  teaching  of  science  in 
the  high  school  is  not  adequate  to  prop- 
erly construct,  equip  and  maintain  such 
a  laboratory,  then  again  it  will  be  wiser 
to  concentrate  upon  physics  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  offer  chemistry  under  un* 
favorable  conditions. 

The  course  in  chemistry  should  first  of 
all  comprise  a  full  year  of  work  in  gen- 
eral inorganic  chemistry  with  experi- 
mental lectures,  laboratory  practice,  and 
recitations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  cer- 
tain schools  some  qualitative-  analysis  is 
included  in  this  first  year  of  chemistry; 
the  time  is  none  too  great  fdr  inorganic 
chemistry  alone,  and  the  small  amount  of 
qualitative  analysis  that  can  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  inorganic  chemistry 
will  prove  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dent. If  anything  is  to  be  added  to  the 
inorganic  chemistry  in  the  first  year  let 
it  rather  be  a  brief  study  of  the  com- 
moner compounds  and  processes  of  or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Roth  in  the  lectures  and  the  recitations 
it  is  inadvisable  to  make  early  use  of  sym- 
bols or  formulae  or  of  equations  to  ex- 
press chemical  reactions.  If  the  student 
begins  with  the  study  of  hydrogen  and 
prepares  that  gas  himself  in  the  labora- 
tory, we  should  not  insist  that  he  learn 
at  that  time  either  the  formulae  of  the  sub- 
stances Avhich  he  uses  or  of  the  products 
which  are  formed.  At  this  early  stage  it 
is  quite  sufficient  that  he  know  that  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid  when  brought  to- 
gether will  set  free  a  gas  that  is  termed 
hydrogen  and  that  he  then  ascertain  the 
properties  of  this  gas  by  actual  experi- 
ment. 

As  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the  labo- 
ratory brief  instruction  in  the  setting  up 
of  apparatus  should  always  be  given  by 
the  teacher.  Students  should  be  shown 
how  to  draw  out,  bend,  and  join  glass 
tubing,  how  to  clean  chemical  glassware 
and  how  to  properly  support  the  differ- 
ent pieces  in  position.    Skill  in  the  hand- 
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ling  of  apparatus  is  a  most  essential  ac- 
quisition for  a  chemist  and  proper  train- 
ing in  this  matter  thus  early  in  his  ca- 
reer will  save  him  from  many  vexatious 
delays  and  even  failures  in  his  later  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  period  of  labo- 
ratory practice  the  teacher  should  explain 
to  the  class  what  is  to  be  done  and  should 
set  up  the  apparatus  that  is  to  be  used. 
Each  student  should  then  be  required  to 
neatly  and  properly  put  together  the  ap- 
paratus for  each  experiment,  following 
the  model  which  has  been  shown  to  him. 
Careful  observation  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  experimental  results  by  the  stu- 
dent should  be  cultivated,  and  he  should 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  **ex- 
perimental  honesty."  By  that  I  mean 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  in  stating 
exactly  what  he  has  seen  in  the  experi- 
ment and  should  not  be  given  the  idea 
that  if  his  results  do  not  agree  with  the 
statements  in  the  text  book,  his  work 
will  be  regarded  as  a  total  failure.  The 
experiment  should  of  course  be  repeated 
until  proper  results  are  obtained,  and  the 


understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure and  for  the  subsequent  success  will 
then  double  the  value  of  the  work  to  the 
pupil.  Indeed  many  chemists  are  wont 
to  say  that  more  can  be  learned  from  an 
experiment  that  has  "failed"  than  from 
one  that  has  succeeded,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  our  most  important  discov- 
eries have  thus  been  made.  Training  in 
accuracy  of  manipulation,  observation 
and  statement  should  therefore  be  the 
first  object  of  the  teacher,  and  a  care- 
lessly performed  experiment  which  hap- 
pens to  agjee  in  its  results  with  the  state- 
ments in  the  text  book  should  be  re- 
garded as  half  a  failure. 

I  trust  that  what  has  been  said  will  not 
be  regarded  as  in  any  way  intended  to 
discourage  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in 
the  high  school,  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  the  instruction  in 
this  subject  will  be  constantly  extended, 
provided  always  that  it  is  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  and  is  offered  to  stu- 
dents properly  fitted  to  reap  its  benefits. 


SOME  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

PRINCIPAL  WALTER  S.  KNOWLTON,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


V[0  one  who  has  been  at  the  head  of 
*^  of  a  high  school  need  be  told  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  prin- 
cipal are  many  and  various.  His  expe- 
rience from  day  to  day  in  the  routine  of 
the  school-room  with  its  difficult  prob- 
lems will  bear  testimony.  Yet  no  prin- 
cipal would  feel  that  his  position  had  any 
value  or  importance  without  these  same 
duties  and  responsibilities..  They  bring 
to  it  the  exercise  of  his  inalienable  rights, 
should  he  prove  worthy  of  them.  They 
bring  to  it  also  vast  opportunities — op- 
portunities for  him  to  do  the  most  good 
to  the  largest  number,  proving  his  use- 
fulness to  all  under  his  care  and  guid- 
ance. 


The  free  exercise  therefore  of  all  his 
rights  as  a  principal  and  the  opportuni- 
ties naturally  growing  out  of  them, 
can  not  but  influence  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities — 
his  duties  as  a  man,  as  a  scholar,  as  a 
teacher,  to  himself,  to  his  associate  teach- 
ers and  to  the  pupils  under  his  direction ' 
and  authority. 

His  duties  to  himself  must  in  a  large 
measure  affect  him  in  relation  to  his  teach- 
ers and  his  school,  and  therefore  must 
be  considered  first.  Of  these  duties  his 
care  for  his  physical  health  and  mental 
activity  demand  his  attention  and 
thought,  for  they  are  of  vital  import  in 
determining  his  happiness  and  content- 
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nient;  his  satisfaction  with  and  pleasure 
in  his  position.  It  is  the  happy  and  con- 
tented workman  who  sings  at  his  work 
and  shows  therewith  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

Besides  his  general  health  and  happi- 
ness, he  owes  to  himself  the  duty  of  self- 
cultivation,  not  merely  along  the  lines  of 
general  literature,  history  and  science, 
but  especially  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  best  minds  on  educational  matters 
through  books  and  periodicals,  observa- 
tion and  practice,  educational  meetings 
and  the  personality  of  those  in  allied 
forms  of  work.  By  these  means,  he  not 
only  keeps  abreast  and  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world, 
but  must  cease  to  live  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  own  self-satisfied  person- 
ality. How  many  bright  men  and  women 
there  are  who  are  content  to  rust  out! 
He  learns  the  best  and  gives  the  best  to 
his  teachers  and  school. 

A  principal's  duties  to  his  associate 
teachers  take  on  a  two-fold  nature  in  mat- 
ters of  actual  teaching  in  the  classroom 
and  of  discipline  arising  from  their  rela- 
tions with  the  pupils  under  their  control. 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  a  principal 
must  fully  understand  the  line  of  work, 
its  plan  and  methods  of  presentation,  so 
that  he  may  intelligibly  and  satisfactorily 
visit  each  class,  at  least  once  a  month, 
thereby  keeping  in  touch  with  its  pro- 
gress. 

Directly  after  such  visitation,  he  should 
make  notes  of  his  observations  and  at  the 
earliest  convenience  meet  with  the 
teacher  to  discuss  the  recitation  in  detail 
and  to  show,  if  needs  be,  wherein  to  im- 
prove and  better  suit  the  same  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  He  should  heartily 
commend  as  well  as  to  suggest  and  crit- 
icize. 

In  all  matters  of  discipline,  a  principal 
lias  a  very  plain  duty  and  often  an  un- 
pleasant responsibilty  which  must  be 
faced  with  courage  and  promptness.    He 


must  strengthen  and  maintain  by  all 
proper  means  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  teacher.  He  should  provide,  yes  in- 
sist that  all  matters  of  petty  discipline 
shall  be  settled  justly  and  amicably  by 
the  teacher  alone  and  not  carried  to  him. 
Thereby  the  principal  is  freed  from  much 
annoyance  and  loss  of  time;  the  teacher 
is  strengthened  and  more  ready  to  meet 
the  next  emergency. 

On  matters  of  appeal  he  must  be  de- 
cisive and  just,  keeping  in  view  the  good 
of  the  pupil,  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  thereby  the  maintenance  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school.  A  principal  would  be 
most  neglectful  of  duty,  if  through  policy 
or  cowardice,  he  failed  to  point  out  to  the 
teacher  in  a  kindly  manner  her  failings 
and  mistakes.  At  such  a  time  he  should 
show  only  a  spirit  of  charity  and  loyalty 
and  cause  her  to  feel  that  he  is  her  asso- 
ciate and  co-laborer,  as  well  as  principal. 

A  principal's  duty  to  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  faculty  is  but  a  part  of 
the  greater  duties  and  responsibilities  i*" 
relation  to  the  school  under  his  direction 
and  guidance,  yet  they  are  a  very  essen- 
tial part.  Any  one  who  fails  or  neglects 
to  give  careful  and  painstaking  attention 
to  the  aforesaid  duties  will  find  that  he  is 
heavily  handicapped  at  the  start. 

His  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the 
school,  as  an  organization,  of  which  the 
pupil  is  a  part,  are  manifold  and  exact- 
ing. Through  his  personal  influence, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  is  set  and 
maintained  its  industrial,  intellectual  and 
moral  standard.  Here  is  his  workshop, 
in  which  he  is  the  manager,  his  teachers 
the  foremen,  his  pupils  the  workmen. 
Profit-sharing  is  the  stimulus  to  the 
greatest  efforts  to  attain  the  largest  effi- 
ciency. Yet  some  need  direction,  others 
guidance ;  some  encouragement,  others 
restraint;  some  compulsion,  others  re- 
moval. All  are  laboring  to  secure  per- 
fection in  that  training  which  shall  make 
them  skilled  artisans.     In  this  work  tlie 
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principal  should  not  be  merely  the  admin- 
istrative power,  but  should  also  instruct 
as  much  as  possible  without  detraction 
from  his  ability  as  the  controlling  force. 
As  a  teacher  in  the  class-room  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  ought  to  play  their 
part  by  coming  in  direct  and  constant 
contact  with  the  graduating  class  and  ai» 
many  others  as  time  and  opportunity  will 
permit.  He  thus  leaves  his  impress  upon 
the  instruction  as  well  as  the  genera! 
management  and  discipline. 

His  sympathy  and  co-operation  with 
his  pupils  in  their  work  and  their  recre- 
ation; their  difficulties  and  their  suc- 
cesses; their  pleasures  and  their  disap- 
pointments are  here  given  their  fullest 
opportunity  to  create  and  perpetuate  a 
hearty  good  will  among  them  and  a 
cheerful  willingness  to  do  their  best  i^t;!^ 
the  broadening,  deepening  and  strength- 
ening of  their  character.  The  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  principal,  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  pupil  should  sec- 
cure  the  results  which  must  produce  foi 
the  one  satisfaction  and  gratification,  for 
the  other  present  good  and  future  ad- 
vancement. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Not  all  at  once  the  iron  is  fashioned  forth 
A  conquering  sword,  but  first  made  tempered  steel ; 
Then,  in  due  time  and  place,  'twill  suddenly  deal 
Its  blow  of  glory. 

From  the  womb  of  earth 
The   native   gold  comes   mixed   with   dross   that 

blurr'th 
Its  lustre;   then  the  purging  fires  reveal 
Its  fullest  splendor,  and  at  last  its  real 
Value  is  known. 

So  'tis  with  human  worth. 
Not  all  at  once  are  great  men  made  sublime. 
In  life's  forge  wrought  and  tempered  they  advance 
Through  the  slow,  moulding  years,  till  one  day 

chance 
Or  will,  or  both,  inscribe  their  names  on  time. 
Each  in  his  hour,  like  Caesar,  makes  the  unknown 
Streamlet  he  tords  a  world  famed  Kubican. 

--Richard  T,  O'Malley,  in  PathAnder, 


There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even 
sacredness  in  work.  Were  he  never  so  be- 
nighted, forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there 
is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and 
earnestly  works.  In  idleness  alone  there  is 
perpetual  despair. — Carlyle. 


Xo  boy  or  girl  is  safe  in  this  age  without 
a  knowledge  of  some  employment  in  which 
daily  bread  can  be  gained.  Teachers  should 
avoid  being  too  scholastic. — Oram  E.  Lyfe. 


SIXKIXr,   THE   MERRIMAC   AT   SANTIAGO 


From  The  Progrrcssive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book, 
published  by  Butler.  Sheldon  &  Company. 
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EDITOR  S.  T.  6ILLAN 


(For  port!  alt 

A  MONG  the  great  educational  editors 
*^  of  this  country,  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  the 
Western  Teacher  and  American  Journal 
of  Education,  occupies  a  place  in  the  first 
rank.  His  service  in  other  lines  of  the 
work  also  places  him  among  the  leaders 
of  educational  thought  and  action  in-  the 
middle  west. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  profession, 
his  opinions  are  judicially  made  and  com- 
pel attention.  As  an  educator  he  lives 
in  the  present,  and  fully  understands  its 
necessities.  His  measure  of  the  methods 
and  practices  employed  in  the  sohool- 
room,  as  well  as  of  movements  planned 
in  organizing  and  furthering  educational 
work  is  justly  and  accurately  made.  Not 
alone  is  he  is  a  man  of  ideas,  but  one  who 
manifests  the  genius  and  real  desire  to 
impart  his  thoughts  to  others  in  language 
that  can  be  readily  understood  by  teach- 
ers of  whatever  rank.  His  clear,  trench- 
ant Anglo-Saxon  sentences  are  a  delight 
and  an  inspiration. 

Editor  Gillan's  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  teachers  is  sound ;  and  his  treat- 
ment of  professional  subjects  is  practical 
and  direct.  He  is  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  a  fearless  advocate 
of  any  plan  that  in  his  judgment  will 
make  for  educational  and  professional 
progress.  He  does  not  cater  to  the  ideas 
of  any  man,  however  prominent  that  man 
may  be  in  the  estimation  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  is  a  moulder  of  opinion  in  his 
profession,  and  not  a  follower  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

S.  Y.  Gillan  is  a  native  of  the  part  of 
the  field  in  which  he  is.  prominent,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Illinois  in  1850.  In  an- 
cestry and  in  place  of  birth  and  environ- 
ment of  his  boyhood  he  was  fortunate; 
for  he  comes  of  a  line  of  rugged  Scotch- 


•ee  front  cover) 

Irish  and  was  born  and  spent  his  boyhood 
upon  a  farm.  His  early  schooling  was 
secured  in  a  district  school.  He  taught 
at  an  early  age  in  country  and  village 
schools  near  his  home. 

He  then  entered  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  taking  a  four-years' 
course;  afterward  he  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University  with  degree  of  A. 
M.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Galena,  Illinois,  from  1879-81,  and  then 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Dan- 
ville, Illinois  High  school,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years.  In  1886  he  was  ap- 
ocanted  Professor  of  Civics  and  School 
Economy  in  the  State  NormakSchool  at 
Milwaukee,  and  State  Institute  Conduc- 
tor in  Wisconsin,  especially  to  organize 
institutes  for  graded  school  teachers,  and 
held  that  position  for  seven  years.  Part 
of  this  time  he  was  acting  president  of 
the  State  Normal  School  with  which  he 
was  connected.  For  three  yeafs  he  was 
teacher  of  Pedagogy  and  Geography  in 
the  German-American  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary at  Milwaukee. 

In  1892  he  established  tlie  Western 
Teacher,  and  in  1901  purchased  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  and  is  at 
present  editor  of  both  journals.  As  a 
lecturer  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  in. the 
general  educational  field,  he  has  been 
very  successful,  and  is  now  called  upon 
to  give  at  least  one-third  of  his  time  to 
this  work.  Throughout  the  northwest 
and  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  he  has 
filled  many,  engagements.  His  acquain- 
tance with  school  men  is  wide,  and  his 
personality  has  won  him  many  admirers. 

As  will  be  noted  from  a  perusal  of  this 
sketch,  he  has  an  unusually  broad  knowl- 
edge of  educational  work  in  almost  every 
department.     He  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
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tive  men  in  the  profession,  and  has  a 
wide  reach  of  influence  and  opportunity 
for  accomplishment.  We  trust  that  many 
long  years  may  yet  be  given  him  for  car- 
rying on  his  plans  for  educational  ad- 
vancement. 


DAVID  LITCHARD  KIEHLE,  LL.  D. 

\A/  E  offer  no  apologies  for  selecting 
^^  as  "School  Men  of  the  Hour," 
two  from  the  middle  west.  That  section 
is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
educational  world  through  live,  earnest, 
up-to-date  thinkers,  and  consequently  de- 
serves mention. 

Prominent  among  those  who  are  taking 
an   active   part    in    educational   work   is 


DAVID    LITCHARD    KIEHLE,    LL.    D. 

David  Litchard  Kiehle,  LL.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  His  recent  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  the  practical  application  of 
learning  to  better  living  are  among  the 
best  contributions  to  the  educational  lit- 
erature of  the  year.  He  has  exerted  an 
influence  for  practical,  definite  teaching 
that  has  reached  far  and  wide  through- 


out our  country.  He  has  made  the  term, 
"Education  is  a  preparation  for  living," 
that  has  been  quoted  so  much  by  many 
generations,  mean  something  more  th  j 
empty  words. 

As  an  example  of  what  this  man  is 
thinking  regarding  the  application  of 
learning  to  living,  we  quote  the  following 
from  a  recent  address: 

"The  educating  policy  of  continental 
Europe  has  not  been  to  improve  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  in  order  to  make 
them  more  efficient  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  life,  and  thereby  to  increase 
their  usefulness  to  society  above  them  as 
well  as  to  add  to  their  own  happiness, 
but  without  disturbing  the  traditional 
class  distinctions  as  they  exist.  In 
America  the  opposite  idea  has  largely 
prevailed.  Those  in  humbler  life  have 
been  taught  that  education  is  the  ave- 
nue of  escape  from  the  sphere  of 
life  into  which  they  have  been  born,  and 
with  which  the  evils  of  life  have  been  as- 
sociated. Under  this  impulse  our  edu- 
cational system  has  fostered  a  general  mi- 
gration from  domestic  and  industrial  life. 
Our  daughters  are  headed  away  from 
the  home  fireside,  and  are  strung  along 
the  way  from  the  merchant's  counter  and 
stenographer's  table  up  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  medicine.  Our  boys  have 
dropped  the  hoe  and  hammer,  and  are 
headed  for  the  town  to  become  clerks, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  legislators. 

"Now  it  is  not  in  my  mind  to  condemn 
this  view  of  education,  or  to  oppose  it; 
but  I  do  urge  that  we  enlarge  our  views 
to  include  that  other  idea,  that  education 
has  for  its  aim  a  preparation  for  a  life 
of  comfort  and  honor  in  every  walk  of 
life.  It  is  to  furnish  our  youth  with  culture 
of  mind  and  heart  that  will  make  them  no- 
ble men  and  women,  and  with  the  nec- 
essary skill  of  hand  that  will  make  home 
a  place  of  refinement  and  health,  and  the 
shop  a  place  of  intelligent  and  remuner- 
ative industrv.    It  is  to  make  all  industry 
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of  cultivated  life  honorable,  to  encourage 
every  young  man  and  woman  to  seek  and 
to  occupy  the  largest  place  of  usefulness 
to  which  he  is  by  nature  adapted,  to  avoid 
none  as  if  it  were  menial,  and  to  make 
home  life  the  center  to  which  art,  science 
and  wealth  make  their  final  and  choicest 
contribution. 

"It  is  not  only  that  education  should 
prepare  for  a  better  living,  but  it  should 
teach  what  a  better  living  is.  Next  to 
living,  the  greatest  problem  of  life  is, 
what  is  good  living?  And  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  a  good  system  of  education 
lies  in  the  misconception  of  society  re- 
specting the  kind  of  a  living  that  is  most 
worthy  of  our  seeking.  No  one  can  ob- 
ject that  man's  first  effort  is  for  bread 
for  himself  and  his  children;  and  until 
this  demand  is  satisfied  it  is  useless  to  in- 
terest him  in  anything  else.  But  hav- 
ing bread,  he  should  learn  that  the  de- 
lights of  life  do  not  increase  with  the 
accumulations  of  bread  in  the  forms  of 
money  and  bonds.  Our  schools  and  our 
learned  men  have  also  to  learn  what  the 
proper  service  of  education  is,  and  what 
the  final  end  of  its  acquisitions  in  use. 
Explorers  and  searchers  f of  things  new, 
whether  it  be  for  new  continents,  new 
laws  of  science  or  new  philosophies  of 
life,  are  great  contributors,  and  deserve 
great  honor,  but  these  do  not  rank  high- 
est. They  are  but  the  forerunners  of 
those  who  apply  things  new  to  the  bet- 
ter living  of  the  people,  those  who  col- 
onize the  new  worlds,  and  establish  gov- 
ernments of  freedom  for  the  oppressed, 
those  who  utilize  science  for  the  improve- 
m:ent  of  social  conditions  to  make  more 
people  happier  and  better,  and  who  mul- 
tiply happy  homes  with  happy  children." 

While  the  middle  west  now  claims  him. 
Dr.  Kiehle  is  really  a  product  of  the  Em- 
pire State.  He  was  born  at  Dansville. 
New  York,  in  1837.  He  began  active 
life  as  a  teacher,  engaging  in  that  work 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.       His  first 


school  was  a  country  school.  In  1856  he 
graduated  from  the  Albany  State  Nor- 
mal School;  following  graduation  he 
taught  three  years  in  Canandaigua  Acad- 
emy under  that  eminent  educator,  Dr. 
Noah  T.  Clarke. 

He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College 
in  1861,  and  after  again  teaching  three 
years  entered  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  graduated  and  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
then  taught  for  two  years  in  the  Bro* 
lyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  For  ten  years 
he  was  pastor  of  a  village  church  in  Min- 
nesota. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  served  in  that  connec- 
tion until  1881,  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  In  this  office  he 
served  12  years,  and  accomplished  nota- 
ble work  in  completing  the  organv.-^ 
of  a  school  system.  To  his  administra- 
tion may  be  properly  accredited  the  fol- 
lowing noticeable  features  of  educational 
establishment  and  progress.  The  levy 
of  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  for  the  support 
of  common  schools ;  the  organization  of  a 
high  school  system  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  board;  this  system  receives 
State  aid  and  graduates  upon  examina- 
tion are  admitted  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity; the  organization  of  a  school  of 
agriculture  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University;  a  public  li- 
brary law  which  provides  financial  aid  to 
every  district  that  will  support  a  library ; 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  summer 
schools  for  teachers. 

Dr.  Kiehle  has  been  granted  the  fol- 
lowing degrees :  Hamilton  College,  1864, 
A.  M. ;  June.  1887,  LL.-  D.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1895,  and  of  the  Minnesota 
State     Teachers'     Association      in      1899. 
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TKe  Best  to  be  Found 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


No  stars  shine  brighter  than  the  kingly  man, 
Who  nobly  wins  whatever  crown  he  wears, 
Who  grandly  conquers,  or  as  grandly  dies, 
And  the  white  banner  of  his  manhood  bears, 
Through  all  the  years,  uplifted  to  the  skies. 

— Selected. 


Education  is  to  know  for.  the  sake  of 
living,  not  to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing. 
— Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 


Every  man  must  educate  himself.  His 
books  and  teachers  are  but  little  help;  the 
work  is  his. — Webster, 


The  test  of  a  good  teacher  is  the  evi- 
dence that  she  is  constantly  striving  to  be- 
come a  better  one. — Educational  Exchange, 


Great  is  the  function  of  the  elementary 
school  in  our  civilization,  and  blessed  is  he 
who  improves  its  quality  of  instruction  and 
brings  more  humanity  into  its  discipline  and 
management. — Dr,  Wm,  T.  Harris. 


It  is  not  essential  that  children  shall 
stand  to  recite  or  even  to  read.  I  heard 
some  most  excellent  reading  in  a  Utica 
primary  school  where  the  children  simply 
sat  erect  and  read, —  yes,  more  naturally 
than  they  would  if  they  had  stood  for 
the  reading. — American  Pfimary  Teacher. 


Every  boy  and  girl  in  school  should  be 
encouraged  to  begin  collecting  books.  With 
the  nucleus  of  a  library  started  in  child- 
hood, there  is  reasonable  hope  that  fhe  pos- 
sessor will  acquire  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing. The  size  of  the  library  and  the  love 
of  good  books  will  grow  apace. — Educa- 
tional Exchange. 


If  there  be  no  nobility  of  descent,  all  the 
more  indispensable  is  it  that  there  should 
be  nobility  of  ascent — a  character  in  them 
that  bears  rule  S9  fine  and  high  and  pure, 
that  as  men  come  within  the  circle  of  it^ 
influence  they  involuntarily  pay  homage  to 
that  which  is  the  one  pre-eminent  distinc- 
tion, the  royalty  of  virtue. — John  Stuart 
Mill.  

To  me,  a  room  full  of  little  children, 
when  I  look  at  them  and  stop  to  think,  ap- 
peal in  a  strong  and  moving  way.  Their 
feebleness,  their  needs,  their  trust,  their 
sincerity,  and  their  frankness  and  unlim- 
ited hopefulness  make  them,  or  ought  to 
make  them,  objects  of  the  tenderest  solici- 
tude and  most  genuine  love,  to  every  right- 
minded  man  or  woman. — Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt 
in  School  and  Home  Education. 


A  POLiTiiAL  boss  in  control  can  convert 
the  best  of  schools  into  an  arid  waste  in 
a  very  brief  period.  An  organization  thai 
makes  this  control  easy  is  fatally  bad.  An 
organization  that  gives  greatest  assurance 
that  a  competent  superintendent  will  be 
placed  in  charge,  and  that  gives  him  the 
freedom  and  power  that  his  responsibili- 
ties require,  is  the  best  system  of  schools  yet 
attainable. — School  and  Home  Education. 


The  business  of  the  school  is  not  and 
should  not  be  to  fit  the  youth  for  money- 
making  pursuits.  You  have  as  much 
right  to  tax  me  directly  for  your  son's 
boots  and  shoes  as  to  tax  me  merely  to 
prepare  him  to  earn  them.  The  theory 
that  the  chief  end  of  school  is  to  fit 
pupils  for  the  business  activities  of  life, 
for  the  art  of  money-making,  is  the  parent 
of  some  of  the  worst  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic ideas  of.  the  times. — SauA 
Dakota  Educator. 
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The  truest  teaching  is  living;  and  the 
primary  philanthropy  is  to  live  a  good  life 
.  .  .  Just  to  be  good;  to  keep  life  pure 
from  degrading  elements,  to  make  it  con- 
stantly helpful  in  little  ways  to  those  who 
are  touched  by  it,  to  keep  one's  spirit  always 
sweet,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  petty  anger 
and  irritability-^that  is  an  ideal  as  noble 
as  it  is  difficult.  To  seek  to  be  true  to  our 
best  insight,  to  express  in  personal  life  the 
noblest  ideal  we  know,  is  the  highest  possi- 
ble service  in  the  problem  of  social  recon- 
struction.— Edward  Howard  Griggs  in  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine, 


One's  personal  influence  is  not  limited  by 
his  life.  The  world  of  to-day  feels  the  im- 
press of  human  lives  that  were  on  the  stage 
of  action  long  years  ago.  Every  nation, 
every  institution,  every  human  agency  for 
good,  owes  much  of  its  present  power  to  the 
character  of  individuals  who  lived  in  for- 
mer days.  Every  life  is  helped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  lives  passed  from  the  earth.  He 
who  would  lead  the  young  person  aright 
must  win  both  the  love  and  respect  of  that 
young  person,  as  preliminary  to  his  right 
leading.  Time  and  effort  in  this  endeavor 
are  well  expended.  This  is  as  true  in  one 
sphere  as  in  another — in  the  sphere  of 
teacher,  or  friend. — Educator-Journal. 


There  are,  to  my  mind,  two  kinds  of 
teachers,  and  only  two  kinds  of  teachers. 
The  one  teaches  subjects.  The  other 
teaches  students.  The  one  has  for  his  pri- 
mary aim  the  explaining  of  a  truth,  and 
the  explaining  of  a  truth  is  important. 
The  other  has  for  his  primary  aim  the  en- 
largement and  the  enrichment  of  the  stu- 
dent's being.  Truth  he  uses  as  a  means 
for  seeking  the  student.  "What  do  you 
teach?"  was  asked  of  a  great  chemist. 
"Boys,"  was  the  reply.  The  question 
therefore,  respecting  the  teacher  with  refer- 
ence to  the  student  is  not  how  little,  but 
how  much  does  he  give.     Let  him  explain 


or  decline  to  explain,  but  let  him  have  a 
mighty  good  will  for  the  student.  Let  him 
have,  or  have  not,  an  emotional  sympathy 
for  the  student.  Let  him  know  his  sub- 
ject with  thoroughness  or  with  thinness,  in 
narrowness  or  in  breadth,  but  let  him  have 
good  will  for  the  student.  Let  the  good  will 
always  be  the  best  and  strongest  will. — 
President  Twing,  in  Modern  Culture, 


It  is  an  easy  thing  to  fill  out  a  report  card 
for  the  perusal  of  a  child's  parents,  but  a  more 
difficult  task  to  make  out  the  loss  and  gain 
account  which  is  written  only  on  the  heart 
of  the  teacher.  Figures  cannot  measure 
the  growth  of  that  mysterious,  inscrutable 
thing — ^the  human  soul.  Happy  the  teacher 
who,  in  looking  over  the  past  month,  can 
see  not  only  a  gain  which  can  be  recorded 
on  a  report  card,  but,  looking  into  the  rows 
of  school  room  faces,  and  recalling  her 
striving  with  each  child  soul,  can  dare  to 
believe  that,  through  this  striving,  some  evil 
habit  has  been  corrected,  some  unfortunate 
tendency  thwarted,  some  eye  opened  to 
beauty,  some  timid,  sensitive  little  soul  made 
more  confident.  And  twice  happy  should  be 
the  teacher  who,  in  searching  and  trying  her 
own  heart,  can  answer  satisfactorily  such 
questions  as  these:  Have  I  prepared  my 
work  each  day  as  I  should  ?  Have  I,  while 
expecting  my  pupils  to  be  self-controlling, 
"been  able  at  all  times  to  control  myself? 
Have  I,  in  my  work,  displayed  even  a  little 
of  that  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion which  characterized  the  greatest  of 
teachers  ?  Have  I  been  the  woman  and  the 
teacher,  or  the  teacher  alone  ?  Etc.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  to  confess — ^but  no,  I  won't. 
— A.  S.  G.,  in  Educational  Journal  of  West- 
ern Canada, 


Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  President  of 
the  new  Carnegie  Institution  and  President 
Emeritus  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
a  talk  concerning  the  system  of  degrees 
in  American  colleges,  said: 
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**In  America  there  are  far  too  many 
degrees.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to 
look  up  this  subject  and  found  that  the 
number  was  ridiculous.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  great  misapprehension  that 
exists  in  regard  to  ihe  value  of  a  degree, 
and  the  gullibility  of  the  English  and 
Americans.  But  a  reaction  is  going 
forward,  and  at  present  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  land  give  but  one 
(Bachelors)  degree  for  undergraduate 
work." 

Dr.  Oilman  bitterly  denounced  those 
institutions  which  confer  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  after  only  two.  or  three  years  of 
work.  He  also  declared  that  every  one 
who  had  an  opportunity  should  fight  the 
conferring  of  degrees  by  correspondence 
schools  and  by  institutions  organized 
purely  for  mercenary  purposes. 

'*It  is  a  false  idea,"  he  continued,  *'to 
suppose  that  the  degree  of  doctor  is 
essential  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pro- 
fessor's chair.  The  degree  is  not  a 
criterion  of  ability,  but  only  a  recom- 
mendation. Many  of  our  most  able  men 
have  never  had  a  Ph.D.  degree.  Indeed, 
had  such  a  requirement  been  necessary, 
Johns  Hopkins  would  never  have  had 
either  Rowland  or  Sylvester." 


Self  government  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
bids  fair  to  become  a  fad  of  high  propor-- 
tions.  Do  we  believe  in  it?  Certainly  we 
do,  with  some  limitations.  In  the  first  place 
it  must  be  based  upon  a  healthy  public 
opinion  among  the  pupils  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  teacher  must  not  abdicate 
his  position  as  governor  or  ruler,  in  favor 
of  some  tribunal  composed  of  immature 
boys  and  girls.  Without  some  such  restric- 
tions this  scheme  will  defeat  the  very  ends 
for  which  school  government  is  established 
and  maintained.  It  is  one  of  those  plans  or 
methods  which  will  succeed  finely  under 
the  charge  of  a  teacher  with  a  strong  will 
and  purpose,  while  in  the  hands  of  one  who 


is  simply  an  imitator  it  will  fail.  It  will 
bring  the  entire  school  government  into 
ridicule  and  disrepute. 

We  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  to  do  away  with  authority  on  the 
part  of  parent  or  teacher  is  not  proving  a 
success,  if  we  may  judge  the  tree  by  its 
fruits.  In  certain  respects  it  is  all  right; 
but  to  carry  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow 
children  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  children, 
and  to  have  punishment  meted  out  by  their 
mates,  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  sin- 
ful. Then  again,  to  appoint  pupils  to  per- 
form police  duties  in  the  school,  to  ferret 
out  criminals  and  bring  evil  doers  to  justice, 
tends  to  bring  out  the  lowest  impulses,  in 
that  it  encourages  children  to  act  as  spies, 
and  to  seek  for  all  that  is  evil  in  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate. — Midland  Schools, 


"Isn't  it  sad  to  think  that  Mr.  B.  is  get- 
ting too  old  to  teach?"  remarked  a  teacher 
to  the  writer.  "Yes,  but  how  old  is  Mr.  B.? 
It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
excellent  service  for  many  years,"  said  I  in 
reply.  "He  is  not  quite  fifty,  but  he  has 
been  dropped  because  of  his  age,"  was  the 
information  offered  in  reply.  The  conver- 
sation resulted  in  a  discussion  of  the  injus- 
tice wrought  by  public  sentiment  in 
demanding  the  retirement  of  the  teacher  at 
an  age  when  the  services  of  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  and  the  minister  are  most  valus^- 
ble.  No  teacher  who  has  a  prospect  of  three 
score  and  ten  years  of  life  should  be  dis- 
qualified a  generation  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time.  On  the  bench,  the  years  from 
fifty  to  seventy  yield  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vice. The  same  is  practically  true  in  medi- 
cine and  theology.  From  forty  to  sixty  is 
man's  most  productive  period  in  literary 
efforts,  and  in  all  pursuits  requiring  loni; 
experience,  ripe  judgment,  and  deliberative 
thought.  A  teacher  ought  not  to  be  in  de- 
cline at  an  earlier  age  than  those  engaged 
in  other  professions,  unless  the  decline  may 
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be  attributed  to  the  heavy .  nervous  strain 
incident  to  the  duties  of  the  profession.  If 
such  be  the  cause  of  early  decline,  no  better 
argument  could  be  used  in  favor  of  more 
adequate  salaries  for  teachers.  But  some 
teachers  do  reach  the  dead  line  before  they 
are  fifty,  forty,  thirty.  The  dead  line  in 
progress  is  not  a  matter  of  years,  but  of 
growth.  I  have  known  many  teachers  past 
sixty  who  were  worth  more  in  the  school 
room  any  day  than  the  self-satisfied,  con- 
ceited young  teacher  who  had  never  really 
learned  to  teach. — Ohio  Teacher. 


It  has  been  determined  by  President 
Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  that  over  half  the 
graduates  of  Vassar  up  to  a  somewhat  re- 
cent date,  have  married.  In  all  probability, 
had  they  all  become  teachers,  not  half  this 
number  would  have  been  married.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  there  will  be  half  a  mil- 
lion women  teachers  in  this  country,  ol 
whom  surely  a  half,  possibly  three- fourths, 
will  belong  to  the  new  sisterhood. 

The  steps  towards  the  new  order  are 
about  as  follows  :  During  her  school  course 
the  girl  is  companion  to  those  from  whom, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  she  would 
choose  her  husband.     But  she  goes  to  col- 


lege to  develop  her  mind  and  complete  her 
preparation  for  teaching.  While  she  is  get- 
ting her  higher  education  the  first  group  of 
natural  mates  have  formed  other  tics  that 
lead  to  marriage.  During  her  college  career 
iff  a  co-educational  institution  the  young 
woman  forms  a  new  g^oup  of  associations 
from  which  marriage  might  result.  But 
she  is  intent  upon  teaching,  he  upon  getting 
a  business  start  in  life.  Years  and  distance 
intervene,  so  that  by  the  time  the  young 
man  is  ready  to  marry  he  has  become  inti- 
mate in  a  new  social  circle,  and  to  the  young 
woman,  a  second  group  of  social  opportuni- 
ties is  lost.  At  this  point,  the  ambitious 
young  woman,  feeling  the  double  spur  of 
ambition  and  .  financial  need^  enters  the 
school  room.  For  nine  months  of  the  year 
she  devotes  every  energy  of  body  and  mind 
to  her  school  work.  Intellectual  mother- 
hood is  quite  as  engrossing  as  the  other 
kind.  In  summer  she  must  rest  her  tired 
nerves  at  home.  She  is  now  intellectually 
transported  beyond  the  reach  of  her  former 
associates  for  the  forming  of  new  social 
ties.  Thus  four,  five,  seven,  ten  years  pass* 
The  veil,  at  first  invisible,  can  now  be  seen. 
— Charles  De  Garnw  in  "School  and  Home 
Education/' 
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From  The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book, 
published  by  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  LESSONS— No-  8 

BY    EDWARD    FUTTERER,    SUPERVISOR    OF    MUSIC,   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,   ALBANY,   N.    Y. 


Gregorian  Scales 

Four  Gregorian  scales  existed  before  the 
time  of  St.  Gregory,  and  were  traditionally 
ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose  (A.  D.  384), 
namely,  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian  and  Mix- 
olydian.  Each  one  of  these  scales  consisted 
of  eight  tones  and  were  called  Authentic 
Modes,  no  flats  or  sharps  being  used.  A 
peculiarity  of  these  scales  is  that  the  semi- 
tones occur  in  different  places  in  each 
scale,  viz.  : 

I.    2.   3.   4.     5.   6.     7.    8. 
Dorian*D.     e.     f.    g.    a.    b.     c.    d. 

Phrygian   E.      f.   g.   a.    b.      c.   d.   e. 

Lydian   F.   g.    a.   b.      c.  d.   e.      f. 

Mixolydian   G.     a.    b.      c.    d.    e.      f.    g. 

In  the  Dorian  scale  the  semitones  occur 
between  2  and  3  and  6  and  7 ;  in  the  Phry- 
gian between  i  and  2,  5  and  6 ;  the  Lydian, 
between  4  and  5,  7  and  8;  the  Mixolydian, 
between  3  -and  4,  6  and  7.  All  songs  writ- 
ten in  these  modes  seldom  if  ever  exceeded 
eight  notes,  and  always  commenced  with 
the  key  note  and  ended  on  the  same;  for 
example:  A  song  written  in  the  Dorian 
mode  would  have  to  commence  with  D.  and 
end  on  D. 

St.  Gregory' (A.  D.  590)  added  to  these 
four  Authentic  scales,  four  relative  modes, 
called  Plagal.  Each  of  these  scales  were 
known  by  the  same  name,  with  the  prefix 
Hypo  (below)  : 

Hypo — Dorian, 

Hypo — Phrygian , 

Hypo — Lydian. 

Hypo — Mixolydian. 

Each  of  these  Hypo  scales  is  a  fourth 
below  the  original.     While  in  the  Authen- 


tic modes  a  song  commenced  and  ended 
upon  the  key  note,  in  the  Plagal  modes  the 
song  always  commenced  with  the  key  note 
(Hypo  Dorian)  A,  but  always  ended  with 
the  key  of  the  Authentic  mode  D. 

Table  of  Authentic  and  Plagal  modes: 

Mode.  Compass.  Final. 

Dorian : . . .  D  to  D      D 

Hypo  Dorian A  to  A  -D 

Phrygian EtoE      E 

Hypo  Phrygian B  to  B      t 

Lydian F  to  F      t  " 

Hypo  Lydian C  to  C       F 

Mixolydian GtoG      G 

Hypo  Mixolydian  ....  DtoD      G 

Later  two  more  Authentic  scales  were 
added  to  this  list,  namely,  lonion  and 
Aolian,  having  as  their  DcMninants,  G  and 
E;  their  finals,  C  and  A: 

Mode.  Compass.  Final. 

lonion C  to  C      C 

Hypo  lonion G  to  G      G 

Aolian A  to  A      A 

Hypo  Aolian E  to  E      E 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lonion  mode  is 
identical  with  our  modern  C  major  scale, 
and  the  Aolian  mode  its  relative  A  minor. 

One  curious  thing  about  this  lonion  scale 
is  that  it  was  forbidden  in  church  music, 
but  was  largely  used  in  popular  music.  It 
has  outlived  all  the  other  modes  and  is  the 
one  upon  which  all  our  modern  music  is 
constructed ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
has  two  perfect  tetrachords,  by  dividing  the 
scale  in  two  parts,  as 


The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  the  semi- 
tones occur  in  the  same  places  in  each  tetra- 
chord,  namely,'  between  3  and  4,  7  and  8. 
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This  major  scale  was  principally  used  by 
the  Germans  and  English. 

Scotch  Scales 

The  Scotch  used  an  entirely  different 
scale,  which  was  constructed  upon  the  se- 
ries, I,  2,  3,  5,  6,  of  a  major  diatonic 
scale.  Whether  this  series  was  acquired 
through  the  use  of  defective  instruments  or 
from  the  melodic  taste  of  the  singer  or 
player,  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  If 
the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  Scotch  songs,  he  will  find  in  most 
of  the  old  melodies  the  characteristic  skips 
between  the  third  and  fifth  and  sixth  and 
eighth  of  the  scale. 

This  series  of  tones  was  a  verv  conven- 
ient  one,  for  any  instrument  having  the 
major  diatonic  scale,  could  play  the  same 
piece  in  three  positions,  viz.: 

C.  d.  e.  g.  a.  c. 

I.  2.  3.  5.  6.  8. 

F.  g.  a.  c.  d.  f. 

I.  2.  3.  5.  6.  8. 


G.     a.     b.      d.     e.      f. 
I.      2.     3.      5.     6.     8. 

This  same  scale  is  the  one  that  is  used 
by  the  Chinese.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
a  very  great  many  plantation  songs  were 
written  in  this  series  of  tones. 

Hungarian  and  Oriental  Scales 

Hungarian  and  Oriental  scales  are  the 
same  as  our  Harmonic  minor  scale,  with 
a  sharp  fourth,  C,  d,  e  flat,  f  sharp,  g,  a 
flat,  b,  c.  It  is  claimed  this  scale  is  of  Asiatic 
origin.  One  peculiarity  of  all  genuine  Hun- 
garian or  Magyar  music,  is  that  3-4  and 
6-8  time  is  unknown,  and  all  their  music 
was  written  in  syncopation  time.  Of  late 
years  a  few  modern  composers  have  writ- 
ten slow  movements  in  3-4  time.  Braham 
has  used  it  in  one  of  his  Hungarian  songs. 
Op.  21,  No.  2. 

This  lesson  is  written  for  those  who  wish  * 
to     familiarize    themselves    with    ancient 
scales. 


PLAIN  TALKS  ON  DRAWING 

THEODORE    C.    HAILES,    DRAWING  MASTER,    ALSANY    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Number  VIH. 


Drawing  from  the  Pose  for  Beginners 

There  are  two  methods  of  drawing  from 
the  pose.  The  first  is  to  draw  what  you  see. 
But  the  child  sees  so  much  that  he  is  con- 
fused and  disheartened  unless  he  is  very 
young.  Children  of  the  lowest  grades  will 
attempt  anything  without  hesitation,  no 
matter  what  the  result  may  be.  They  dash 
into  it  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  pro- 
duce some  of  the  most  fearfully  wonderful 
results  that  could  be  imagined.  Older  chil- 
dren are  very  backward  because  they  are 
too  fully  aware  of  their  lack  of  ability  to 
represent  what  is  before  them.  They  should 
be  taught  to  see  the  figure  as  a  whole  or  in 
the  silhouette.  Just  the  outline  of  the  mass 
filled  in  with  solid  black  or  color.  I  get 
a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  window  cur- 


tain in  a  sunny  school-room.  Take  a  doll 
and  place  it  behind  the  curtain  so  that  a 
strong  shadow  is  thrown  upon  it.  Move 
the  doll  around  a  bit  and  let  the  pupils  ob- 
serve. You  will  get  pure  masses  without 
any  detail.  Let  the  children  draw  directly 
from  the  shadow  a  few  times,  or  better 
still,  let  them  paint  without  previous  draw- 
ing. Then  let  them  paint  in  the  same  man- 
ner directly  from  the  model  without  the 
aid  of  the  shadow.  Teachers  generally  ex- 
pect too  much  from  beginners.  Don't  mind 
the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  fingers  or  buttons. 
Just  try  to  represent  the  big  things. 

Then  there  is  another  way  to  go  to  work. 
Teach  them  to  draw  only  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  action  of  the  model.  A  human  be- 
ing may  be  represented  in  any  one  of  a 
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thousand  poses  by  the  use  of  12  lines: 
Standing,  walking,  running,  jumping,  fish- 
ing, riding,  boxing,  shooting,  kicking, 
crawling,  etc.,  etc.  One  line  for  the  head, 
one  for  the  backbone,  two  for  each  arm, 
two  for  each  leg  and  one  for  each  foot.  Go 
to  the  blackboard  and  draw  a  single  stroke 
with  a  firm  hand. 


f 


This  stroke  represents  the  backbone  of 
a  person.     A  person  with  his  backbone  in 


this  position  might  be  doing  one  of  manj 
things.  He  might  be  sitting.  He  might  be 
riding  a  bicycle,  but  he  is  not  racing.  He 
might  be  fishing,  but  he  is  not  pulling  in  a 
very  big  fish.  He  might  be  riding  a  horse, 
but  the  horse  is  not  running  away  with 
him.  He  certainly  is  not  pulling  weeds  out 
of  the  garden  nor  crawling  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  person  can 
see  in  a  single  line. 

Let  the  teacher  have  some  bright  sharp 
lad  pose  for  the  class.    He  should  be  stood 
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upon  a  table  or  other  elevation  in  order  that 
the  entire  class  may  see  the  whole  body. 

Draw  half  a  dozen  strokes  upon  the 
board  similar  to  the  first  one  and  at  in- 
tervals and  complete  the  following  figures 
by  adding  the  proper  lines.  The  backbone 
should  be  the  longest  line.  The  bones  of 
the  arms  and  legs  should  be  nearly  of 
equal  length.  Do  not  let  the  lines  quite 
touch  each  other.  When  they  are  slightly 
apart,  the  opening  suggests  freedom  of  ac- 
tion at  the  joints.  Hinge  the  arms  at  the 
top  of  the  backbone  and  the  legs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blackbone. 

Let  the  children  copy  a  few  of  the  figures 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  method 
of  representing  a  human  figure  and  then 
require  all  work  to  be  executed  from  the 
living  pose. 


GOOD  GAMES 

From   Reports  by   Jessie   H.  Bancroft, 

Director  of  Physical  Training, 

Brcoklyn. 

DUCK   ON    A  rock. 

The  players  decide  who  shall  be  "it,"  or 
guard,  by  throwing  their  bean  bags,  called 
"ducks,"  at  an  Indian  club  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  one 
whose  bean  sack  lands  nearest  the  mark  is 
"it,"  or  guard.  The  guard  places  his  duck 
(bag)  on  the  club,  and  the  other  players 
try  to  knock  it  off  with  their  ducks,  throw- 
ing in  turns  from  a  line  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  stake.  As  long  as  the  guard's 
duck  is  not  knocked  oflF,  he  may  tag  anyone 
who  advances  to  recover  his  duck ;  whether 
the  duck  is  recovered  or  not,  the  player  is 
not  safe  until  back  to  the  throwing  line.  If 
the  guard's  duck  is  knocked  off,  all  the 
ducks  may  be  picked  up  until  the  guard 
leplaces  his  duck  on  the  stake.  The  guard 
must  continue  to  be  guard  until  he  has 
tagged  someone,  and  even  then  must  get 
his  own  duck  and  run  to  the  throwing  line 
before  the  player  tagged  can  get  his  duck 


on  the  stake.  The  distance  of  throwing 
line  or  "home"  from  the  stake  may  be  in- 
creased, to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game. 

SLING  SHOT. 

Form  a  large  circle.  One  player  stands 
in  the  center  and  whirls  a  rope  with  a  bean 
bag  on  the  end,  under  the  feet  of  those  in 
the  circle,  who  jump  as  it  comes  to  them. 
Whoever  is  caught  with  the  rope  must  ex- 
change places  with  the  one  in  the  center. 

bean  bag  board. 

An  inclined  board,  having  two  holes,  the 
lower  one  about  the  size  of  the  bean  bags, 
the  upper  one  a  little  larger,  and  placed  ten 
feet  from  the  throwing  line.  Each  player 
has  five  bags.  Bags  thrown  into  larger  hole 
count  five,  those  thrown  into  the  smaller 
count  ten.  The  player  scoring  the  largest 
number  of  points  wins. 

bean  bag  box. 

Fasten  a  small  box  inside  one  about  twice 
the  size,  and  that  in  a  third,  leaving  at  least 
six  inches  margin  between  the  boxes.  This, 
inclined,  is  placed  ten  feet  from  the  throw- 
ing line.  Each  player  has  five  bags. 
Bags  thrown  into  the  smallest  box  count 
five  points,  into  the  middle  box  ten  points, 
and  into  the  outside  box  fifteen  points.  The 
player  scoring  the  largest  number  of  points 
wins. 

skipaway. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  taking  hold 
of  hands.  One  player,  who  is  "it"  runs 
around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  tags 
another  as  he  runs.  The  player  tagged  runs 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  runner. 
The  player  who  first  reaches  the  place  in  the 
circle  left  vacant  by  the  one  tagged,  wins. 
The  one  left  out  becomes  runner. 

SLACK  jack. 

Same  as  above,  except  that  when  the  two 
who  are  running  meet,  they  must  stop  and 
shake  hands,  or  courtesy. 
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NUMBERS  CHANGE. 

The  players  are  numbered  and  stand  in  a 
circle.  The  player  who  is  "it"  stands  in  the 
center  and  calls  two  numbers.  The  players 
whose  numbers  are  called  must  change 
places,  while  the  player  who  is  "it"  tries  to 
get  one  of  their  places.  The  player  who  is 
left  without  a  place  becomes  "it." 

SLAP  CATCH. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  holding 
both  hands  out  in  front,  palms  down.  A 
player  in  the  center,  who  is  "it,"  tries  to  tag 
the  hands  of  players  in  the  circle,  who  may 
move  their  hands  sideways,  or  bend  their 
wrists,  but  may  not  draw  the  hand  away. 
When  a  player  is  tagged,  he  changes  places 
with  the  player  in  the  center. 

SQUAT  TAG   IN   A   CIRCLE. 

One  player  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  tries  to  tag  someone  in  the  circle, 
who  must  "squat"  to  avoid  being  caught. 
If  tagged  before  he  squats,  he  must  take 
his  turn  in  the  center. 

DROP  THE   HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  player  holding  a  handkerchief  runs 
around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  drops 
the  handkerchief  behind  someone.  The 
player  behind  whom  the  handkerchief  is 
dropped  tries  to  catch  the  first  player  before 
he  gets  to  the  vacant  place  in  the  circle ;  if 
caught,  he  must  be  "it"  again;  if  not,  the 
second  player  is  "it." 


A  WAY  TO  TEACH  THE  NEWS  OF 
THE  DAY 

Here  is  a  plan  for  arousing  the  interest 
of  your  pupils  in  the  news  of  the  day.  Try 
it  for  your  first  half  hour  in  the  morning. 
Write  on  the  blackboard  in  large  letters, 
"The  News;"  and  just  below  write  head- 
ings similar  to  those  found  in  daily  papers 
in  writing  up  the  most  important  news. 
Let  each  headline  be  taken  up  separately, 
and  let  an  interchange  of  views  take  place 
between  pupils  and  teacher.      The  school 


might  appoint  each  month  one  of  their  num- 
ber editor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  look 
over  the  papers  and  pick  out  the  most  im- 
portant news  items  and  write  them  down 
on  the  blackboard  before  school;  or  this 
position  of  honor  might  be  held  as  a  reward 
for  excellence  in  scholarship  or  for  a  high 
rank  in  deportment.  The  news,  of  course, 
would  not  include  everything,  but  would  be 
selected  from  the  Congressional  news,  the 
most  important  foreign  items,  State  news, 
local  news,  etc. 

If  this  plan  is  carried  out  in  a  careful 
manner,  it  will  soon  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  work,  and  the  children 
will  study  the  contents  of  a  newspaper  just 
as  they  do  a  geography  or  an  arithmetic. 
In  this  way  children  will  gain  knowledge  of 
the  outside  world,  and  understand  the  im- 
portant questions  which  occupy  the  public 
mind. — F.  L.  Bennett  in  Iowa  Teacher. 


TEACHING  A  NEW  WORD 

Holding  up  a  book,  the  class  was  asked: 
"Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is  ?" 

"A  book,"  came  from  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"I  will  write  the  word  book  on  the  board." 
"Who  can  trace  the  word  with  a  pencil?" 
"Jennie,  you  may  trace  it  three  times." 
The  child  traces  carefully  three  times. 
"Now  you  may  write  the  word  in  another 
place  with  the  crayon." 

"Who  else  would  like  to  trace  the  word?" 
All  hands  are  eagerly  raised. 

"James,  you  may  trace  and  then  write." 
All  members  of  the  class  are  required  to 
trace  and  write  the  word  three  times.  It  is 
a  surprise  to  find  that  they  can  write  the 
word  so  accurately"  that  it  is  readable. 
Tracing  with  the  pencil  is  of  great  assist- 
ance in  learning  to  write. —  T^e  Educator- 
Journal, 

"Is  it  not  just  as  we  take  it — 

This  mystical  world  of  ours? 
Life's  field  will  yield — as  we  make  it, 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  flowers." 

— Alice  Cary. 
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THE  PLACE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

SUPERINTENDENT    ROVILLUS    R.    RODGERS,    JAMESTOWN,    N.   Y. 


.T^HE  place  and  value  of  the  kindergarten 
*  are  to  be  determined  by  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  childhood. 

Child  life  has  its  own  claim  to  consider- 
ation qitite  apart  from  its  relation  to  adult 
life.  In  the  economy  of  nature  it  has  its 
own  reason  for  existence  and  in  some  sense 
is  to  be  treated  as  an  entirety,  not  merely 
as  a  period  of  preparation  for  future  years. 
The  kindergarten  recognizes  this  truth  and 
at  the  same  time  offers  the  best  means  of 
preparation  yet  devised  for  the  more  for- 
mal work  of  the  primary  school.  A  child's 
play  is  not  simply  a  pastime;  it  has  vital 
relations  to  his  natural  and  wholesome  de- 
velopment. Childhood  is  not  necessarily  a 
happy  period.  When  the  child's  activities 
arc  misdirected,  or  he  is  subjected  to  neg- 
lect, or  his  claims  to  rightful  care  unap- 
preciated, he  is  often  most  unhappy. 

In  its  recognition  of  these  truths  and  its 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual needs  of  little  children,  lies  the  chief 
value  of  the  kindergarten.  Much  that  is 
considered  essential,  and  not  infrequently 
mistaken  for  the  kindergarten  itself,  is  in 
reality  only  a  means  by  which  the  kinder- 
garten seeks  to  reach  and  develop  the  na- 
ture of  the  child.  It  is  possible  for  one 
to  have  mastered  these  methods  and  yet  to 
mistake  entirely  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  kindergarten.  On  the  other  hand  while 
the  gifts  and  games  devised  by  Froebel  or 
derived  from  his  suggestions,  are  in  the 
main  well  adapted  to  their  purpose  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  material  through 
which  the  kindergarten  idea  may  find  ex- 
pression. In  fact,  if  we  omit  those  things 
to  which  the  kindergarten  has  not  exclu- 
sive claim,  it  would  be  entirely  practicable 
to  carry  on  a  kindergartien  without  the  use 
of  any  material  from  a  kindergarten  sup- 


ply house.  The  world  is  under  great  obli- 
gations to  Froebel  for  his  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  childhood  and  for  his  con- 
tributions to  pedagogical  science,  but  we 
are  not  under  obligations  to  accept  his  en- 
tire philosophy,  much  less  need  we  accept 
all  the  conclusions  which  his  admirers  have 
sought  to  derive  from  his  theories.  The 
true  test  of  an  educational  idea  is  not 
whether  it  is  derived  from  Froebel  or  Her- 
bart  or  Pestalozzi,  but  whether  it  is  sound 
in  theory  and  successful  in  practice.  Judged 
by  a  practical  test,  the  true  kindergarten  is 
found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  child.  In 
it  he  learns  lessons  of  self-control,  obe- 
dience and  consideration  for  his  fellows. 
He  gains  habits  of  industry  and  self-reli- 
ance. He  is  supplied  with  definite  concep- 
tions of  form,  color  and  common  properties 
of  objects  about  him.  When  he  enters  the 
primary  school,  because  his  hand  has  been 
trained  to  learn  to  write  more  quickly,  be- 
cause he  has  gained  habits  of  observation^ 
he  easily  learns  to  read.  He  usually  ac- 
complishes in  a  single  year  the  work  for 
which  the  child  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
kindergarten  training  requires  two  years. 
The  kindergarten  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
educational  ills.  Rightly  conceived  and 
wisely  administered  it  is  capable  of  render- 
ing excellent  service  and  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  well  ordered  school  system. 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves  who  wHl  not  choose 
Hatred,  scorning  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think : 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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GRANDMA»S  STORY 

[The  following  poem  was  written  by 
Hazel  C.  Slaight,  a  child  of  14  years,  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Tottenville,  N.  Y., 
school.  We  believe  that  it  is  an  unusually 
good  example  of  child  composition,  in 
thought  and  sentiment.  We  offer  no  other 
apology  for  its  appearance  in  the  columns 
of  American  Education.] 

Loving  grandma  would  sit  rocking 
In  her  quaint  old  rocking  chair, 

And  her  head  was  gently  sprinkled 
With  the  locks  of  silvery  hair. 

Through  a  face  grown  old  and  wrinkled 
Still  the  light  shone  clear  and  bright, 

And  she  loved  to  tell  long  stories 
On  a  dark  and  stormy  night. 

Numerous  were  these  sad,  sweet  stories, 

And  we  loved  each  as  the  rest, 
But  dear  grandma  here  would  differ, 

One  of  them  she  loved  the  best. 

When  we  children  all  had  gathered 

And  were  seated  at  her  knee. 
She'd  begin  this  dear  old  story 

Just  as  happy  then  as  we. 

^*With  the  banners  waving  heavenward, 

Passing  by  the  graves  by  two ; 
Laden  with  flowers  were  the  veterans 

In  their  imiforms  of  blue. 

All  the  soldiers'  graves  they'd  covered; 

Near  them  stood  a  light-haired  child. 
Who  besought  the  leading  captain 

In  these  accents  sad  and  mild : 

*Oh !   sir,  father  was  a  soldier, 
And  they  say  he  died  so  brave; 


Can't  you  put  one  single  flower 
On  my  dear,  dear  father's  grave? 

His  grave,  sir,  does  look  so  humble, 
There's  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  I  know  you  couldn't  have  seen  it, 
Yonder  in  that  lonely  spot. 

No,  sir,  father  died  not  lowly. 

But  poured  forth  his  kind  heart's  blood 
In  streams  of  richest  crimson — 

Shed  it  for  his  country's  good. 

How  he  loved  that  word  called  'onward,' 
Onward  through  the  thickest  fight, 

Onward  to  the  front  of  battle. 
Onward  for  our  God  and  right. 

O'er  the  graves  of  his  dead  comrades 
There  your  brightest  garlands  wave. 

But  you've  put  not  one  sweet  flower 
On  my  dear,  dear  father's  grave. 

If  my  mother  were  but  with  me — 
Ah !    but  she  lies  by  his  side. 

For  her  weary  heart  was  broken 
When  my  dear,  dear  father  died.' 

'Right  about!'  then  cried  the  captain. 
Lifted  up  the  child  with  care. 
And  he  laid  his  hand  so  gently 
On  the  curls  of  golden  hair. 

To  the  right  just  on  the  end.  sir, 
This  way  right  beneath  the  tree. 

Here  they  lie  so  close  together, 
With  just  room  enough  for  me.' 

'Halt!   cover  with  the  sweetest  roses, 
Both  these  lowly  graves  above. 

Take  away  this  little  one's  sorrow, 
Plant  instead  the  light  of  love.' 

When  the  graves  had  both  been  covered 
She  looked  up  in  her  sweet  way, 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  kindness. 
You've  shown  little  Bell  to-day.' " 


BIRTHPLACE   OF   GENERAL    GRANT 


From  The  Progreacive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book, 
published  by  Butler.  Sheldon  &  Company. 
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Subscribers  should  read  the  publishers' 
notice  on  the  second  cover  page. 

*       *       « 
lu-aiORROW  has  need  of  better  men  than 
to-day;  the  responsibility  for  their  produc- 
tion must  fall  largely  upon  the  teacher. 


Many  of  our  subscribers  will  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  another  school  year  in  a  new 
field.  They  should  keep  us  informed  of 
their  changes  of  address.  Please  do  not  for- 
get to  do  so. 

*       *       * 

It  is  promised  by  those  having  in  charge 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position that  it  will  be  the  largest,  most 
representative  -  and  best  arranged  exhibit 
that  has  ever  yet  been  shown.  The  post- 
ponement of  the  event  until  1904  will  give 
ample  time  for  perfecting  plans  for  this 
important  feature. 


When  confronted  by  the  present  high 
prices  for  necessities  of  life,  the  teacher 
has  a  just  right  to  demand  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  salary.  The  prosperity  that  has 
aided  the  producer,  manufacturer  and 
tradesman,  is  working  hardship  to  such  of 
the  salaried  class  as  have  not  received  an 
adequate  increase  of  pay. 


Whether  the  township  system,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  is  ever  established  in  New 
York  State,  will  depend  upon  those  engaged 
in  educational  work.  When  teachers  show 
real  interest  in  this  important  matter,  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  may  be  secured. 
Allied  with  it,*and  equally  important,  is  that 
other  matter  of  free  high  schools  for  rural 
pupils.  It  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  Empire  State  that 
definite,  affirmative  legislative  action  be 
taken  upon  both  of  these  questions. 


A  TEACHER  writing  to  an  exchange  says : 
** Teachers  don't  want  hints  and  suggestions, 
but  some  one's  else  work  and  success 
brought  right  to  their  hands."  That  teacher 
has  reached  the  "deadline"  of  his  profes- 
sional service,  and  the  school  board  that 
does  it  duty  will  retire  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. '*Ready-made"  teaching  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  teacher's  days  of  useful- 
ness (if  he  has  ever  been  truly  useful)  are 
passed. 

*  ♦       * 

The  usual  board  of  education  usurps  too 
many  of  the  affairs  of  management  that 
belong  to  the  principal.  A  thoroughly 
equipped  and  competent  school  man  ought 
to  know  more  about  the  management  of  a 
school  than  other  business  and  professional 
men.  Hire  a  thoroughly  trained  principal 
and  assistant  teaching  force ;  then  give  him 
as  full  powers  as  possible  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  How  often,  even  in  the  very 
important  matter  of  hiring  assistant  teach- 
ers, the  principal  is  not  even  consulted  by 
the  school  board. 

*  *       * 

In  our  leading  article  this  month  Presi- 
dent George  Gunton  very  ably  discusses  the 
question  of  teaching  economics  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  these  times  when  the  inter- 
est of  American^  is  so  largely  taken  up  with 
affairs  of  commerce,  finance  and  labor,  and 
the  problems  growing  out  of  them,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  American  youth  should  un* 
derstand  more  clearly  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  economics.  Much  of  political  and 
industrial  revolt  and  unrest  that  is  barren 
of  real  purpose  and  result  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  the 
masses  of  social,  industrial  and  commercial 
relationships. 

*  .  *       * 

The  Normal  School  section  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  will  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  necessity  for  bet- 
ter financial  support  for  Normal  Schools. 
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It  is  a  timely  and  important  subject.  The 
burden  of  supporting  so  many  Normal 
Schools  in  this  State  is  heavy,  yet  no  other 
schools  in  the  commonwealth  need  stronger, 
better  equipped  teachers — teachers  of  great 
personality,  more  than  do  the  schools  that 
undertake  to  train  teachers.  If  Normal 
Schools  are  to  be  maintained  they  should 
be  liberally  supported,  and  the  best  teach- 
ers possible  should  be  secured  to  their  fac- 
ulties. It  is  a  waste  of  State  funds  to  hire 
others. 

4:       4:       ♦ 

"And  C3esar  was  ambitious!"  Scarcely 
less  so  Cecil  Rhodes  when  he  dreamed  to 
secure  South  Africa  to  British  dominion — 
a  dream,  now  likely  to  be  realized.  And  the 
reading  of  Caesar's  will  stirred  the  Roman 
populace  to  frenzy  against  his  assassins 
because  of  his  rich  gifts  to  the  city  for  the 
people.  And,  too,  the  reading  of  the  will 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  which  he  gives  the  bulk 
of  his  wealth  to  the  cause  of  education  will 
soften  the  feelings  of  many  who  have  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  soulless  in  any  under- 
taking that  did  not  exalt  himself.  His  will 
provides  for  two  scholarships  at  Oxford 
University  for  each  state  and  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Five  scholarships  for 
Germany,  and  many  for  the  colonies  of  the 
British  Empire  are  also  given.  His  purpose 
is  to  bring  into  closer  relation  with  Great 
Britain  those  peoples  closely  connected  with 
her  in  racial  and  family  interests. 

*  ♦  ♦ 
"The  function  of  the  public  school  is  to 
train  the  child  for  useful-  citizenship." 
Truly  this  expresses  a  foundation  principle 
of  American  education.  It  may,  however, 
mean  much — or  nothing.  How  much,  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher's  ideal  of  "useful 
citizenship,"  and  his  sense  of  responsibility 
in  training  those  under  his  charge  to  be 
useful  citizens.  It  was  Colonel  Parker's 
ideal  to  train  the  child,  not  alone  for  use- 
ful but  for  joyous  and  happy  citizenship. 
And   we  dare  say  that  the  marks  of  his 


influence  may  be  found  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  his  great  personality.  The  Spar- 
tan mother  taught  her  boy  to  bear  back  the 
shield  of  honor  from  the  battlefield,  or  be 
borne  back  upon  it.  Shall  not  our  girls  and 
boys  be  taught  the  same  principle?  Shall 
they  not  be  made  to  realize  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  unit  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  vital  interests  of  society 
and  government  depend  upon  their  indi- 
vidual womanhood  and  manhood?  Shall 
they  not  know  through  the  instruction  of 
the  public  school  that  our  national  life  in 
their  generation  will  become  what  their 
lives  and  efforts  make  it?  What  shall  it 
avail  the  State  in  times  of  its  greatest  need, 
when  the  tendencies  of  our  national  life 
may  be  downward  and  debasing,  that  its 
citizens  have  been  poured  full  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science  and  philosophy  and  lan- 
guage— if  much  definite  knowledge  of  book 
matter  has  been  given  them,  and  nothing 
more.  To  train  for  "useful  citizenship" 
should  have  a  meaning  to  every  teacher. 

*•     ♦      * 
THE  SOUTHERN  PROBLEM 

"There  is  no  more  humiliating  fact  an 
intelligent  Southern  man  has  to  face  than 
this:  That  among  the  white  people  of  the 
South  we  have  as  many  illiterate  men  over 
21  years  of  age  as  we  had  52  years  ago, 
when  the  census  of  1850  was  taken!  We 
need  to  go  down  to  bed  rock  in  this  mat- 
ter and  sacrifice  much  in  the  lines  of  orna- 
mental instruction  for  the  gjeat  end  of  wip- 
ing from  the  rolls  of  our  white  citizenship 
the  stigma  of  abnormal  illiteracy  that  now 
degrades  it." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  World's 
Work  President  Eugene  C.  Bran»son,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Georgia,  in  a 
peculiarly  able  and  interesting  article  on 
the  "Real  Southern  Question,"  has  this  to 
say:  "There  are  in  Georgia  only  thirty- 
seven  persons  per  square  mile.  It  takes, 
therefore,  an  area  of  about  twenty  square 
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miles  to  supply  enough  children  for  a  white 
school  and  a  negro  school.  In  fact  it  takes 
a  larger  area  than  this,  because  only  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  are  in  school  at  all 
for  as  long  a  period  as  one  hundred  days 
of  the  year.  Eight-ninths  of  the  school 
children  of  the  State  live  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  school  problem  of  Georgia  and 
of  every  other  Southern  State  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  country-school  problem." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the 
South  has  at  once  a  serious  and  a  most  per- 
plexing school  problem  to  solve..  In  the 
light  of  President  Branson's  statement,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  how  difficult  it 
becomes  for  a  Southern  State  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  to  maintain  an  adequate  school 
system  in  sections  so  sparsely  settled.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  Southern  people  are 
not  responsible — ^at  least*  wholly  responsi- 
ble— for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

From  a  further  perusal  of  President 
Branson's  article,  we  find  that  the  residents 
of  these  sparsely  settled,  poverty-con- 
fronted districts  are  eager  to  grasp  any  op- 
portunity to  better  their  condition.  Speak- 
ing of  the  State  Normal  School,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  he  says:  "It  is  a  unique  stu: 
dent  body.  Their  ages  range  from  seven- 
teen to  sixty.  One  year  there  were  more 
than  forty  scholars  in  the  school  who  were 
past  forty  years  of  age  and  a  half-dozen 
who  were  more  than  fifty.  Widows  come, 
bringing  their  children;  even  the  old  Con- 
federate soldier  has  hobbled  into  the  school 
on  his  crutches.  Young  people,  old  maids, 
old  bachelors,  widows,  and  even  grand- 
mothers make  a  student  body  not  paralleled 
elsewhere,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Tuition, 
of  course,  is  free ;  and  there  are  no  fees  of 
any  sort.  Life  in  the  dormitory  is  upon  the 
co-operative  plan  and  the  cost  of  living 
never  exceeds  eight  dollars  a  month. 

"The  stories  of  heroism  of  some  of  these 
students,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
self-supporting,  are  dramatic.  One  young 
girl  has  been  supported  by  a  brother  para- 
lyzed on  one  side,  who,  year  after  year,  has 


ploughed  with  one  hand  to  pay  her  way. 
The  eagerness  with  which  she  has  worked 
to  fit  herself  to  teach  and  to  relieve  h.:> 
burden  is  pathetic.  Scores  of  these  young 
women  have  chopped  cotton  and  split  corn 
*middles'  and  undergone  all  manner  of 
hardships  in  field  work.  They  have  learned 
some  way  enough  to  obtain  a  license  to 
teach,  and  with  their  first  earnings  they 
have  flocked  to  this  school  for  a  better  prep- 
aration. One  young  woman  has  for  years 
managed  a  small  tenant-farm  for  her  in- 
valid mother.  She  has  taken  the  place  of 
a  dead  father,  looked  after  the  younger 
children,  cultivated  the  farm,  taught  the 
country  school,  and  during  her  vacations 
as  a  teacher  she  comes  to  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  for  further  training." 

It  is  a  matter  then  that  very  properly 
concerns,  not  the  South  alone,  but  the 
whole  country.  In  our  eagerness  to 
widen  the  boundaries  of  higher  educa- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  millions  who  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  even  meager  school  privileges — and, 
God  pity  them,  are  denied  even  this  small 
opportunity.  However  commendable  are 
the  efforts  of  philantropists  to  advance 
our  educational  interests  through  liberal 
endowments  of  our  great  colleges  and 
universities,  we  believe  that  this  barren 
field  of  the  common  school  is  equally 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

Yet  the  signs  are  hopeful.  There  is  a 
strong  educational  sentiment  sweeping 
over  the  South,  and  rea'ching  into  other 
sections  of  our  country,  that  these  con- 
ditions can  be  bettered.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  Education  Board, 
with  its  biDad  scope  of  encouragement 
and  philantrophy,  ig  a  hopeful  feature. 
The  r-^pid  growth  of  Berea  College  and 
the  institutions  at  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee,  with  their  widely  diffused  influence, 
is  significant  and  encouraging.  The  in- 
terest in  this  question  now  being  taken 
by  the  secular  and  educational  press  will 
have  its  result. 
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Supt.  Walter  H.  Small,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Horace  G.  Tarbell,  as 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  been  offered  the  presidency  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  28-July  3,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Professor  Asaph  Hall. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Winans,  assistant  instructor  of  elo- 
cution at  Cornell,  has  accepted  a  position  as  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California, 
in  which  he  will  have  charge  of  the  department 
of  oratory. 

Dr.  Henry  Morton,  president  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Hobokten,  and  a  scholar  of 
note,  died  recently.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  growth  and  success  of  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  was  head. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Valentine  Everit 
Macy,  George  Foster  Peabody  and  John  Crosby 
Brown,  seven  special  scholarships  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, for  the  assistance  of  Southern  teachers. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  Harvard 
for  the  first  half  of  next  year.  Prof.  Beale  will 
spend  this  time  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  is  to  organize  the  new  law  school  which 
will  be  established  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gift.  Prof.  Beale  while  at  Chicago  will  act  as 
dean  of  the  law  school. 

The  programs  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  are  being 
rapidly  completed.  The  numbers  already  pub- 
lished are  evidence  that  the  selections  have  not 
been  hastily  made,  either  in  subjects  or  speakers. 
This  promises  to  be  a  meeting  of  unusual  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  the  association.  Every  ef- 
fort possible  is  being  made  to  secure  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  place  of  meeting,  while  far  from 
being  centrally  located,  has  many  interesting  fea- 
tures, and  the  residents  of  Minneapolis  are  spar- 
ing no  pains  to  make  their  welcome  generous  and 
sincere. 

The  investigations  of  the  Mih\*ukee  School 
Board,  as  a  subscriber  points  out,  into  the  ex- 
pense in  each  city  yearly  for  the  education  of  a 
high  school  pupil,  as  stated  in  our  April  issue, 
was  not  entirely  correct.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  superintendent  of  the  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  schools  the  cost  in  that  city  for 
the  period  named  was  $66.56,  or  $2.56  more  than 
the  cost  in  Philadelphia.  The  cost  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  was  about  $28,  or  $4.70  less  than  Rochester, 
New  York  as  reported.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
the  estimates  were  made  from  cities  whose  pop- 
ulation approached  that  of  Milwaukee. 


Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  the  Tus- 
keegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  has  is- 
sued a  circular  wherein  he  enumerates  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  institution  and  gives  information 
as  to  its  present  equipment  and  results.  Fifty 
dollars  pays  for  the  education  of  a  student  for 
one  year.  Two  hundred  dollars  enables  a  student 
to  finish  the  complete  four  years'  course,  and 
$1,000  added  to  the  endowment  fund  creates  a 
permanent  scholarship,  the  interest  upon  which 
pays  for  the  tuition  of  a  student  always.  The 
amount  of  the  endowment  fund  is  now  $280,000. 
It  is  desired  by  Mr.  Washington  and  his  asso> 
ciates  that  it  be  made  $500,000.  The  average  an- 
nual attendance  of  the  students  is  1,105,  whereof 
333  are  women  and  772  men.  The  teaching  force 
and  executive  staff  number  109. 

The  Cliff  Haven  Summer  School  will  hold  its 
summer  session  on  Lake  Champlain  from  July  6 
to  September  5.  A  special  course  in  philosophical 
studies  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Seig- 
fried,  of  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
assisted  by  the  Rev..  Thomas  O'Brien,  S.  J.,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College,  New  York  City,  and  Dr. 
James  Fox,  from  the  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Special  studies  in  literature  will  be 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen  and  the  Rev. 
Hugh  T.  Henry.  Plans  for  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  different 
points  of  view  have  been  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  city,  to 
present  historical  research  up  to  date,  in  six 
courses  of  lectures,  dealing  with  the  popes,  the 
rulers,  the  philosophers,  the  writers,  saints,  and 
sages,  which  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  William 
Livingston,  New  York;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Loughlin,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia;  Very  Rev.  D.  J. 
Kennedy,  O.  P.,  Somerset,  Ohio;  Rev.  Thomas  I. 
Gasson,  S.  J.,  Boston ;  Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen.  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  who  holds  the 
Bannigan  chair  of  political  economy  at  the  Cath- 
olic University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cornell  trustees,  through  their  executive 
committee  have  made  son^e  important  appoint- 
ments in  the  instructing  staff  for  next  year.  They 
elected  Dr.  A.  Guideman  an  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Latin;  E.  J.  McCausland  an  assistant 
professor  in  civil  engineering;  Herman  Dieder- 
ichs,  at  present  an  instructor  in  Sibley  College, 
as  assistant  professor  in  experimental  engineer- 
ing in  the  same  college;  Dr.  Ernest  Albee  and 
Dr.  Albert  Lefevre,  at  present  instructors  in  the 
Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  assistant  professors 
in  the  same  department,  and  Instructor  I.  M. 
Bent  ley.  assistant  professor  in  psychology.  Dr. 
L.  L.  Forman  was  made  instructor  in  Greek,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Laing  and  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hope  instructors  in 
German;  Dr.  Chester  Murray,  Cornell,  '99,  in- 
structor in  French,  and  Dr.  Lane  Cooper,  the  son 
of  Professor  Cooper,  of  Rutgers  College,  in- 
structor in  English.  In  the  Ithaca  branch  of  the 
Medical  College.  Drs.  W.  J.  Abbott  and  B.  A. 
Cohoe  were  raised  from  assistantships  to  in- 
structorships.  W.  C.  Throe  was  promoted  to  an 
instructorship   in   histology  and  embryology,  and 
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H.  D.  Reed  to  an  instru.ctorship  in  systematic 
zoology.  George  A.  Oldham,  a  member  of  the 
senior  class,  was  promoted  to  an  instructorship 
in  elocution  and  oratory.  F.  S.  Miller  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  assistantship  in  geology,  and  a 
new  assistantship,  unfilled,  was  established  in 
chemistry.  Dr.  Lefevre's  promotion  is  particu- 
larly liked  among  the  undergraduates.  The  list 
is  notable  in  that  at  no  previous  time  in  recent 
years  have  so  many  promotions  been  made  of 
members  of  the  acting  staff. 

No  other  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try has  done  more  to  advance  popular  education 
than  Chautauqua  Assembly — ^now,  by  recent  spe- 
cial legislation  bearing  the  name  "Chautauqua,  an 
Institution  for  Popular  Education."  The  open- 
ing of  its  summer  session  will  occur  July  2,  and 
the  session  will  close  August  28.  Many  educa- 
tional and  social  topics  will  be  considered.  The 
schedule  of  special  week's  programs  will  include 
one  week  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Social  settlements;  arts  and  crafts; 
young  people's  societies;  municipal  progress;  the 
labor  movement;  modern  industrial  advance- 
ment;  public   improvement.     The   following  are 


some  of  the  lecturers  who  will  participate  in  the 
fifty-eight-day  program:  Prof.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Prof.  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks,  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Richard 
Burton,  University  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Among  the  other  lec- 
turers engaged  are:  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Gen. 
John  C.  Black,  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen,  England;  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor),  President 
William  R.  Harper,  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  John  DeMott,  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  Mr.  Frank 
Beard,  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  President  John  H. 
Barrows,  Robert  E.  Speer,  W.  H.  Geisteright, 
Frank  R.  Robertson,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent 
(grand  master,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men), Mr.  John  Mitchell  (president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America),  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, Zurich,  Switzerland;  Rev.  John  McNeil, 
Scotland;  Rev.  George  Jackson,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
New  York  city;  Dr.  C.  F.  Aked,  England;  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  Tennessee ;  Dr. 
Lincoln  Hulley,  Bucknell  University;  Dr.  W.  F. 
Oldham,  Chicago. 


In  the  ScKools  of  tKe  State 


AT  LARGE. 

Rev.  William  R.  Territt,  D.  D.,  professor  of 
American  history  at  Hamilton  College,  and  dean 
of  the  college,  died  recently.  He  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability  as  an  educator,  orator  and 
preacher,  and  his  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
college. 

A  large  committee  has  been  appointed  to  secure 
a  larger  membership  for  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  are  actively  at  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 


COUNTIES. 

Albany. — Stuart  Robson,  the  eminent  actor, 
addressed  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  visit  to  Albany. — Prin.  Oscar 
D.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Robinson  will  soend  the 
time  of  the  school  vacation  in  Europe. — The  Coon 
act  places  the  whole  matter  of  transfers  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
transfer  of  teachers  is  also  made  a  part  of  his 
duties. — Prof.  James  A..  Home,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  high  school,  is  very  dangerously  ill 
at  this  writing,  and  may  not  recover.  He  is  a 
very  valuable  member  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
city. — A  large  number  of  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  school  13,  Albany,  of  which  Miss  Julia  Cordell 
is  principal,  inspected  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  The  work  received  very  favorable 
comment. — Many  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  ex- 
pended in  repairing  the  school  buildings  in 
Albany. — The  board  of  education  at  Albany  have 
elected  William  P.  Burris  as  principal  of  the 
/Training  School  for  Teachers.  This  place  was 
<v  /  made  vacant  last  January  by  the  resignation  of 
Principal  C.  E.  Franklin,  who  secured  a  position 
as  associate  superintendent  of  schools  in  Greater 


New  York.  Since  that  time  Assistant  Principal 
Harriet  E.  Van  Buren  has  been  in  charge.  Pro- 
fessor Burris  is  a  graduate  of  DePauw  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard  University.  He  has  also  taken 
a  course  at  the  Teachers*  College  of  Columbia 
Universitv.  He  is  very  highly  recommended  by 
many  college  and  university  men  of  note,  among 
them  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. — According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  city  of  Albany  had  power  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools 
that  they  saw  fit.  They  have  re-elected  all 
teachers,  however,  that  asked  for  re-election, 
from  Superintendent  Cole  down. — Prof.  Wm.  B. 
Aspinwall,  of  the  Normal  College,  will  spend  a 
year  at  Paris,  where  he  will  follow  a  course  of 
study. 

Allegany.-— The  Northern  Allegany  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  meeting  at  Angelica  and 
discussed  the  following  subjects:  Class  exercise, 
Miss  Eva  E.  Montague,  Angelica.  Symposium — 
"The  Needs  of  Our  Schools"  (i)  From  the  stand- 
point of  parent,  Dr.  C.  R.  Bowen,  Almond;  (2) 
from  the  standpoint  of  trustee,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lyman, 
Fillmore;  (3)  from  the  standooint  of  teacher, 
Mary  E.  Crowley,  Fillmore.  "Absence  and  Tar- 
diness," Com'r  Geo.  W.  D'Autremont,  Hume; 
"Ethical  Training,"  ex-Com'r  D.  D.  Dixon,  An- 
gelica; "The  Art  of  Questioning,"  Prin,  Freder- 
ick Leighton,  Rushford. 

Broome. — The  meeting  of  the  Broome  County 
Teachers*  Association,  of  the  second  district,  was 
held  at  Lestershire.  The  program  was  in  part 
as  given  below :  Class  exercise ;  reading,  Eliza- 
beth Wilson:  "New  York  State  Common  School 
System,"  Prof.  J.  L.  Lusk;  "Excuses,"  Lena 
Phelps:  "Value  of  Neatness  in  the  School 
Room,"    Nellie    Ottman.      Discussion    of    above. 
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Louisa  Montgomery.  "Significance  of  Holidays," 
Mrs.  Viola  Moyer;  "New  York  State  Normal 
School  System/'  Prof.  E.  T.  Graves;  "Busy  Work 
for  Primaries,"  Vira  Nette  Mitchell.  Discussion, 
opened  by  Clara  Guier.  Question  box,  Prof.  A. 
C.  Mayham;  "Rural  School  Legislation,"  Com'r 
E.  B.  Whitney;  "Bands  of  Mercy  in  Country 
Schools,"  Mrs.  H.  C.  Preston. — ^In  the  Fairview 
School  at  Binghamton,  according  to  the  Bing- 
hamton  Herald,  there  was  recently  enrolled  the 
eighth  pair  of  twin  children,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  has  the  notable  distinction  of  having  prob- 
ably the  largest  number  of  twins  of  any  school 
in  this  State,  and  possibly  of  any  school  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  longer  a  mystery  why 
the  East  End  is  gaining  in  population  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  or  why  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  have  constantly 
before  them  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  Fair- 
view  school  building,  without  ever  reducing  it  to 
a  finality.  Multiples  and  additions  are  evidently 
the  first  arithmetical  object  lessons  taught  in  this 
school. 

Cattaraugus. — Miss  Winifred  Smith,  of  Lit- 
tle Valley,  will  teach  in  the  Allegany  High 
School. — Commissioner  S.  A.  Peavy,  of  the  sec- 
ond commissioner  district,  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  his  common  school  teachers  to  attend  the 
county  association  meeting,  as  follows:  "It  is 
frequently  said — and  with  much  truth — that  those 
teachers  who  should  be  most  benefitted  by  such 
meetings  very  generally  neglect  to  attend.  I  am 
awar<e  that  such  attendance  often  means  consid- 
erable trouble  and  expense;  but  it  is  always 
time  and  money  well  invested.  Let  your  pupils, 
patrons,  and  school  authorities  know  that  you  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
times  and  your  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
sooner  or  later  by  better  discipline,  bet- 
ter school  work,  better  support,  and  better 
salary.  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  commissioner  district  should 
rank  high  among  those  of  the  State  and  that  such 
rank  should  be  generally  known.  Your  attend- 
ance and  participation  in  teachers'  associations 
will  promote  both  of  these  objects." — The  pro- 
gram of  the  County  Association  was  as  follows: 
"Two  Duties  We  Owe  Ourselves,"  Supt.  T.  S. 
Bell,  Salamanca.  "Advanced  Arithmetic,"  Dr. 
E.  A.  Bishop,  Randolph;  Prin.  C.  K  Melrose, 
Ellicottville ;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Shelp,  Salamanca. 
"The  Teacher's  Influence,"  Miss  Esther  J.  Childs, 
Portville.  Intermission.  Transaction  of  busi- 
ness. "Technical  Education  in  Clay  Working," 
Prof.  Charles  F  .Binns,  Alfred ;  "English,"  Dr. 
Charles  Davidson,  Regents'  office;  "The  Teacher 
as  a  Student,"  Supt.  Fox  Holden,  Olean;  "Char- 
acter Building,"  Prin.  A.  C.  Miller,  Little  Val- 
ley.—Both  Supt.  Fox  Holden  and  O.  W.  Wood, 
principal  of  the  High  School,  of  Olean,  have  re- 
signed their  positions. 

Ca3ruga. — The  voters  of  Aurora  have  decided 
to  erect  a  new  school  building. — The  following 
program  was  arranged  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  at  Poplar  Ridge:  Address 
of  welcome,  Charles  Cook;  reply,  Prin.  J.  D. 
Bigelow;  music  (vocal  duet),  May  and  Minnie 
Sherman.       "Fractions,"     George     R.     Guindon; 


"First  and  Second  Grade  Busy  Work,"  Grove 
Stoyell;  "Examinations,"  Prin.  J.  H.  Bensley; 
class  exercise;  "Intermediate  Geography,"  Prin- 
H.  M.  Bowen;  "Patriotism  Taught  in  the 
School."  H.  S.  Ward;  "Epochs  in  Medical  His- 
tory," Dr.  E.  W.  Bogardus;  ''Mis-Directed  Ef- 
fort," Prin.  J.  D.  Bigelow;  class  exercise  in  dec- 
imals. Miss  Frances  B  .Clack;  "Primary  Read- 
ing," E.  May  Ward ;  "Civics,"  Prin.  Jesse  E.  Bell. 

Chautauqua. — Miss  Bessie  Bar  more,  of  Fre- 
donia,  has  secured  a  kindergarten  position  in 
Olean. — Prin.  W.  Glen  Penhollow,  of  Knapps  . 
Creek,  a  Fredonia  Normal  graduate,  has  been  ' 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  Chautauqua  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Prin.  P.  J.  McEvoy. — Prin. 
L.  W.  Baker,  of  Cljmier,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  commissioner  in  the  first  district — 
Charles  F.  Walter,  of  Middlesex,  N.  Y.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Syracuse  University,  has  been  elected  to  ^ 
the  principalship  of  the  Sinclairville  High  School. 
— Below  we  give  the  program  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  Teachers'  Association:  "Ventilation  and 
Sanitation;  (a)  Conditions,  (b)  Remedies," 
Com'r  W.  A.  Holcomb,  Fredonia.  Discussion 
opened  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Scribner,  Dunkirk..  "Com- 
mercial Geography  in  the  Grades,"  Miss  H.  Al- 
lene  Warner,  Dunkirk.  Discussion  opened  by 
Miss  M.  Augusta  Hamden,  Jamestown;  Miss  Ju- 
lia Sherman,  Fredonia.  "History  in  Words," 
Frank  H.  Wood,  supervisor  of  teachers'  trainini^ 
classes;  annual  address,  Chancellor  James  R. 
Day,  Syracuse  University;  "The  Physical  Wel- 
fare of  the  Child,"  Dr.  B.  B.  McElhaney  ,physi- 
cal  director,  Jamestown.  Questions  and  general 
discussion.  "Manual  Training,"  Prin.  E.  J. 
Howe,  Silver  Creek.  Discussion  opened  by 
George  F.  Hale,  director  of  manual  training, 
Jamestown;  "Free  High  Schools  for  Rural  Pu- 
pils," Prin.  S.  S.  Travis,  Sherman.  Discussion 
opened  by  Prin.  P.  K.  Pattison,  Westfield.— Miss 
Cynthia  Osborne  and  A.  B.  Mason  are  newly 
elected  members  of  the  Sherman  faculty. — ^James- 
town needs  a  new  ward  school  building,  and  will 
probably  erect  one  this  season. — ^J.  S.  Flagg,  who 
has  served  the  interests  of  the  third  district  for  . 
many  years  as  school  commissioner,  has  with-  J 
drawn  as  a  candidate  for  re-nomination.  This  •^ 
leaves  the  field  open  to  Prin.  J.  S.  Wright,  of 
Falconer,  his  only  competitor,  and  one  of  the 
most  level-headed  school  men  in  the  county. 

Chenango.— Miss  Laura  C.  Juliand,  of  Greene, 
has  accepted  a  position  at  New  Rochelle.  Her 
position  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Greene 
school  will  be  filled  by  Miss  Katherine  Lumbard.— 
Ernest  L.  Elliot,  who  has  been  acting  principal  at 
Hamilton  during  the  past  year,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Afton  school— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chenango  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Norwich.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  carried  out:  The  address  by  Superin- 
tendent George  Griffith,  of  Utica.  on  "The^Spirit 
of  the  Teacher,"  was  an  inspiring  one.'  The 
schools  of  the  county  were  well  represented,  es- 
pecially those  of  Oxford,  Greene,  Sherburne  and 
Smyrna.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  Norwich.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Prin.  Lombard,  of  Greene;  vice-president.  Prin- 
cipal Loomis,  of  Sherburne;  secretary.  Miss  An- 
toinette Johnson;  treasurer.  Miss  Northrup. 
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Columbia. — The  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Hudson.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are  as  follows;  Presi- 
dent, Prin.  W.  L.  Millias,  of  Valatie;  vice-presi- 
dent, Prof.  Charles  Hale,  of  Catskill,  secretary, 
Miss  Clara  L.  Greene,  of  Catskill ;  treasurer,  Prin. 
Scott  Youmans,  of  Kinderhook;  executive  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  H.  M.  Mace,  of  Catskill,  and  Prin. 
W.  L.  Millias,  of  Valatie.  The  following  is  the 
program:  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Boy 
Who  Lies?"  Miss  Marian  Everett,  Hudson.  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  Prof.  Charles  Hale,  Catskill. 
"How  We  May  Inspire  Our  Pupils  to  Be  Hon- 
orable," Supt.  Frederick  N.  Moulton,  Saugerties. 
Discussion  opened  by  Prin.  Scott  Youmans,  Kin- 
derhook. "Educational  Values  From  the  Pu- 
pil's Standpoint,"  Head  Inspector  Charles  F. 
Wheelock,  Regents'  office,  Albany.  Discussion 
opened  by  Supt.  Thomas  A.  Caswell,  Catskill. 
"Keeping  Up  With  the  Times,"  Prin.  Charles  S. 
Williams,  Chatham.  Discussion  opened  by  Prin. 
Marion  Lewis,  Catskill.  "The  First  Year  in 
School,"  Miss  Alice  Babcock,  Catskill.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Prin.  A.  T.  Bennett,  North  Chat- 
ham. "Pictures  in  the  School  Room,"  Miss  Ma- 
bel Root,  Catskill.  Discussion  opened  by  Prin. 
Franklyn  Peterson,  Jr.,  Rossmans. 

Cortland.— The  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, of  the  first  commissioner  district,  Cort- 
land county,  was  held  at  Cincinnatus,  May  24.  The 
following  program  was  given:  Address  of  wel- 
come, Hon.  Wilbur  Holmes,  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  Cincinnatus;  response,  Em- 
-est  A.  Conrad;  "A  Winter  in  Florida,"  Minnie 
M.  Jones;  "The  Modern  School,"  Frank  G. 
Trapp;  "The  Metric  System,"  Almon  O.  Nye; 
"Some  Mistakes  That  I  Have  Made,"  James  A. 
Shea;  "Maintaining  a  Popular  Wage  Standard," 
Vann  H.  Smith;  "Character — To  Make  and  to 
Mar,"  Charles  H.  Huntley;  "Teaching  History," 
Albert  C.  Mayham. — Prin.  W.  A.  Coon,  of  Mar- 
athon, according  to  the  local  paper,  has  decided 
not  to  accept  an  offer  of  re-election.  He  has  filled 
the  position  for  seven  years,  very  efficiently. — 
program  was  as  follows  for  the  meeting  of  the 
first  commissioner's  district  held  at  Harford: 
"Development  of  Self-Government,"  Martin  E. 
Chapin;  class  exercise,  fourth  gr^de  geography, 
Lillian  M.  Lyon;  "The  Culture  Side  of  Educa- 
tion," Alice  M.  Belden;  class  exercise  in  lan- 
•guage,  William  Halloran;  "Peculiar  Children," 
Mary  E.  Edwards;  "Symmetrical  Development," 
Harriet  E.  Pollard ;  "Unconscious  Teaching,"  Jes- 
sie L.  Barnes ;  "Plant  Study  for  Primary  and  In- 
termediate Grades,"  Libbie  J.  Sweetland,  school 
•com.  Tompkins  county. 

Delaware. — The  future  of  Delaware  Literary 
Institute  at  Franklin  is  in  doubt  Since  the  res- 
ignation of  Principal  Mutter  the  question  has 
arisen  whether  or  not  sufficient  finances  can  be 
secured  to  carry  on  the  school.  Unless  the  citi- 
zens of  Franklin,  or  some  generous  individual, 
comes  forward  with  an  endowment,  it  is  likely 
that  the  doors  of  this  institution  will  be  closed. 
The  question  of  converting  it  into  a  unioti  school 
is  discussed  somewhat.  The  Institute  is  in  a 
iiistorical  building.  Jay  Gould  received  his  early 
education  here.— James  M.  Glass,  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College,  has  been  engaged  as  principal 


of  the  Sidney  High  School  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Glass  has  been  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Prattsburg,  Steuben  county,  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  has  the  highest  recommendations.  The 
resignations  of  Miss  Nellie  M.  Hopkins,  vice- 
principal;  Miss  Neva  N.  Weager  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Wooster,  have  been  accepted,  and  Miss  >/ 
Nora  L.  Warner  has  been  engaged  as  vice-prin- 
cipal, and  Miss  Ella  Russell  and  Miss  Grace 
Wood,  of  Sydney,  grade  teachers. 

Dutchess.— Prin.  Thomas  Colby,  Jr.,  of  Tan-      ^ 
nersville,   has  accepted  the  principalship   of  the    • 
Glenham  school  at  a  salary  of  $850. — George  Du- 
Bois  of  Highland,  who  will  graduate  from  the 
Syracuse  University  in  June,   has  been  engaged    ^. 
as   principal   of   the   High   School   at   Millerton, 
Dutchess  county. — Superintendent  Edwin  S.  Har- 
ris,   who   has   looked   after   the   interest   of   the 
Poughkeepsie  schools  since  1897,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.    His  successor  has  not  been  chosen  at  this 
writing. 

Erie. — The  spring  meeting  of  the  Erie  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Depew.  A 
strong  program  was  presented,  as  given  in  part 
below:  "The  Ideal  Teacher,"  Estelle  I.  Snyder, 
Williamsville ;  reading,  class  exercise,  Mary  Car- 
ney, Depew ;  "Hindrances  to  Good  Work  in  the 
Rural  Schools,"  Elma  B.  Hubbard,  Leslie;  "Eng- 
lish in  the  High  School,"  Helen  L.  Dunston,  Buf- 
falo Normal  school;  "Art  in  the  School  Room," 
Helen  E.  Brua,  Tonawanda;  "Some  Things  Not 
in  the  Curriculum,"  Prin.  George  L.  Hanley, 
Buffalo ;  "The  Plastic  Mind,"  Susan  F.  Chase,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Buffalo  Normal  School ;  lecture,  "The 
Geometry  of  Life,"  the  Rev.  F.  Hyatt  Smith, 
Williamsville. — The  Principals'  Association  of 
Buffalo  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
ident, W.  W.  Zubrick,  school  No.  37;  vice-pres- 
ident, Eugene  C.  Hughey,  school  No.  52;  secre- 
tary, Milton  Kleis,  school  No.  28;  treasurer,  W. 
H.  Mackey,  school  No.  53;  executive  committee, 
F.  W.  Fisher,  school  No.  43 ;  C.  P.  Alvord,  school 
No.  26;  H.  C.  DeGroat,  school  No.  31;  H.  W. 
Adams,  school  No.  55;  N.  P.  Browning,  school 
No.  38.— The  Masten  Park  High  School,  through 
the  efforts  of  Principal  Fosdick,  has  secured  a 
scholarship  in  Princeton  University. — Prin.  Geo. 
H.  Stowits  is  probably  the  oldest  school  teacher 
in  Buffalo.  He  is  familiarly  known  as  Major 
Stowits,  having  won  a  commission  by  gallant 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sword  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany he  commanded.  He  never  alloyred  this  tro- 
phy to  get  beyond  his  reach  until  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  He  at  that  time  loaned  it  to  a 
supposed  friend,  who  deposited  the  sword  with  a 
saloonkeeper  in  Trenton  avenue.  For  twenty-five 
years  Prin.  Stowits'  treasure  was  lost.  Finally, 
after  many  years  of  futile  searching,  he  located 
the  sword.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  it.  Now  the  sword  adorns  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  walls  of  his  office  at  the 
big  public  school  in  Oak  street.— Dr.  Ida  C.  Ben- 
der has  been  elected  president  of  the  Women 
Teachers'  Association  of  Buffalo.  The  other  of- 
ficers are  as  follows:  First  vice-president.  Miss 
Marv  M.  Wardwell;  second  vi  e-presidcnt,  Miss 
Mary  W.  McKee;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Jo- 
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sephine  Durney;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss 
Eleanor  F.  Wood;  financial  secretary,  Miss  Mar- 
tha M.  J.  Unholz;  treasurer,  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Wells;  trustees,  Miss  Marietta  Craig.  Miss  Ade- 
laide Graybiel,  Miss  Edith  Huson,  and  Miss 
Clara  Swartz. — The  rooms  of  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences  have  lately  been  visited  by 
many  thousands  of  the  school  children  of  Buf- 
falo. A  series  of  stereopticon  pictures  along  lines 
of  geography  have  attracted  them,  and  excited 
their  interest.  While  there  they  have  also  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  to 
see  the  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  there 
exhibited — having  had  the  same  explained  to  them 
by  the  secretary.  The  society  is  taking  painstak- 
ing interest  in  making  this  work  of  benefit  to  the 
schools,  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  behalf 
of  the  children. 

Franklin. — Miss  Maud  E.  McClary  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Franklin  Academy  at  Malone. 

Fulton. — The  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Canada  Lake,  May  19th,  in  the  large  parlors 
of  the  Canada  Lake  House,  which  w«re  thrown 
open  through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Fulton.  Canada  Lake  was  not  very  well  known, 
by  even  the  teachers ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  a 
beautiful  summer  resort,  twelve  miles  by  stage 
from  Gloversvilie,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  the  postoffice  of  which  is  Pine  Lake, 
a  mile  and  a  half  away.  A  drenching  rain  fell  all 
day  Monday  and  the  attendance  was  thereby  de- 
layed, but  Conductor  Williams  proceeded  in  his 
usual  happy  and  business-like  way,  without  being 
disconcerted  by  the  unauspicious  circumstances. 
Conductor  Smith  came  in  Wednesday  and  Con- 
ductor Hull,  accompanied  by  Prin.  Jennings,  of 
Johnstown,  arrived  on  Friday.  Miss  Rice,  in 
drawing,  and  Miss  Shreiber,  in  linglish.  were  the 
instructors.  Evening  excursions  were  enjoyed  on 
the  lake  and  evening  entertainments  in  the  par- 
lors. The  teachers  showed  their  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Leek,  who  has  been  commissioner  three 
terms,  by  presenting  him  an  umbrella  and  a  suit 
case — suggestive  of  the  weather. — The  voters  of 
Gloversvilie  have  registered  an  almost  unani- 
mous decision  to  erect  a  $20,000  school  building 
in  the  sixth  ward. 

Genesee. — The  Teachers'  Association  of  Gen- 
esee county  held  a  recent  meeting  at  Batavia. 
The  morning  session  opened  with  a  musical  ren- 
dition by  Principal  Clapp,  of  the  Corfu  school, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "The 
Teacher's  Influence,"  by  Superintendent  Burritt, 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Prin.  C.  T.  McFarlane,  of  the  Brockport  Normal 
School,  spoke  on  "Modern  Educational  Ideals." — 
Batavia's  board  of  education  has  voted  to  engage 
E.  A.  Ladd,  of  Bergen,  as  principal  of  Batavia's 
High  School.  His  salary  will  be  $1,200  a  year. 
Prof.  Kennedy  has  been  re-engaged  as  superin- 
tendent of  Batavia's  school  system. 

Herkimen — Margaret  E.  Tuger,  principal  of 
the  South  Side  school  at  Herkimer,  has  been 
elected  princioal  of  the  Herkimer  County  Teach- 
ers' Association. 


Jefferson. — Miss  Sadie  Harding,  of  Adams 
Center,  will  teach  at  Adams  next  year. 

Livingston. — Dr.  H.  J.  Schmitz,  science  teacher 
of  the  Geneseo  Normal,  gave  the  last  of  a  series 
of  illustrated  lectures  in  Normal  hall,  May  22. 
These  lectures  are  of  great  educational  value 
and  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Geneseo  and 
vicinity.  Dr.  Schmitz  sails  for  Europe  early  in 
June,  where  he  expects  to  spend  the  summer. 
His  wife  and  niece  will  accompany  him. — A  new 
library  building  will  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. It  will  contain  reference  books  as  well  as  ^ 
the  standard  works  of  literature. — ^H.  Burns  Mar-  j  \ 
vin,  of  Springwater,  has  been  elected  principal  ^  J 
of  the  Dalton  High  School.  Principal  C.  C.  Mc-"**^^ 
Coll  resigned  to  enter  the  field  as  candidate  for 
school  commissioner  of  Alleganv  county — Miss 
Elsie  Latimer,  of  Mt.  Morris,  has  been  elected 
preceptress  of  the  Mt.  Morris  High  School. — 
The  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
first  commissioner  district,  was  held  at  Livonia. 
The  program  was  in  part  as  follows:  "The  New 
Basis  of  Geography,"  Arthur  G.  Clement,  State 
inspector;  "Stocks  and  Bonds,"  Miss  Elizabeth 
Daily;  "Who  Are  Eucated?"  Dr.  John  H.  Milne; 
"Mirages,"  X^wis  Stapley;  "The  Teaching  of 
Biologic  Sciences,"  Inspector  Clement;  "Deci- 
mals," Prin.  C.  G.  Sanford,  of  the  Livonia  High 
School;  "A  Famous  Instructor,"  Miss  Nellie  D. 
Brown ;  "The  Course  of  Study,"  Prof.  Charles  T. 
McFarlane;  "Winds,"  Charles  Jewell;  "Ameri- 
ca's Commercial  Supremacy,"  Mr.  McFarlane; 
"Benefits  to  Be  Derived  From  a  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation," W.  H.  Wheeler;  "Some  South  African 
Experiences,"  Miss  Kellogg.— Miss  Fannie  I. 
Baker,  of  Geneseo,  has  been  elected  assistant  pre- 
ceptress at  Mt.  Morris.— The  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  Livingston  County  Teachers' 
Association  are  as  follows:  President,  J.  D. 
Sullivan;  vice-president,  Miss  ClarA  Gray,  of 
Caledonia;  secretary.  Miss  Minnie  Toole,  of 
Geneseo;  treasurer.  School  Commissioner  S.  L. 
McNinch,  of  Conesus. — Principal  E.  J.  Bonner, 
of  Dansville,  has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  mas- 
ter's oration  in  representation  of  the  candidates 
for  the  second  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
of  Hamilton  College. 

Madison. — The  board  of  education  at  Oneida 
has  made  several  important  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  High  School  and  grade  schools  for 
the  next  school  year.  In  place  of  Miss  Edith  M. 
Farrell,  who  has  gone  to  Chile,  Miss  Winifred 
Reynolds,  of  New  York,  now  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, has  been  engaged.  She  will  have  first 
year  work  in  the  High  School  course.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Dewey,  who  is  a  Plattsburg  Normal  grad- 
uate and  holder  of  a  State  certificate,  has  been 
engaged  in  place  of  Miss  Jane  Chalmers,  who  has 
resigned.  Miss  Dewey  is  now  teaching  at  Jeffer- 
son. Mrs.  Duncan  McDougall,  the  oldest  teacher 
in  the  city  schools,  has  also  resigned,  and  Miss 
Emma  Jurden  will  fill  her  place.  Miss  Jurden  is 
a  graduate  of  the  High  School  and  the  Oneonta 
Normal  School.  Miss  Mary  G.  Deering  has  been 
given  the  place  held  by  Miss  May  Marsall  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  new  supply  teacher  in  place 
of  Miss  Deering  will  be  Miss  Frances  Thompson. 
Both    Miss    Thompson    and    Miss    Deering   are 
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graduates  of  Oneida  High  School  and  of  the 
teachers'  training  class. — Miss  Lillian  Eldredge, 
preceptress  of  the  Earlville  school,  has  accepted 
'  a  position  at  Great  Neck,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Muriel  F.  Rogers,  of  Brookfield.  has  been  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused.  Miss  Ella  J. 
Goodnow  and  Miss  Burchard  have  also  resigned 
their  positions. — Canastota,  by  a  vote  of  343  to 
25,  has  decided  to  accept  the  Carnegie  library 
offer,  |io,ooa — E.  A.  Bingham,  a  graduate  of  the 
Cortland  Normal,  has  been  elected  principal  at 
Georgetown,  and  Miss  Anna  D.  Harvey,  Cort- 
land Normal,  teacher  of  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment Prin.  W.  W.  Wright,  Jr.,  will  take  a 
course  at  Amherst  College. 

Monroe. — About  seventy-five  teachers  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  second  commis- 
sioner district,  of  Monroe  county,  at  Rochester. 
Herbert  G.  Reed,  principal  of  the  Union  School 
at  Charlotte,  presided,  Miss  Sara  Kinsella  act- 
ing as  secretary.  After  Miss  Kinsella  had  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  an  address 
was  delivered  by  James  D.  Sullivan,  State  at- 
tendance insoector,  of  State  Superintendent 
Skinner's  staff.  Mr.  Sullivan's  theme  was  "Three 
Kinds  of  Teaching."  Samuel  P.  Moulthrop,  prin- 
cipal of  Washington  School  No.  26,  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "How  to  Interest  the  Pupil  in 
the  Race  Which  Preceded  Us,"  Principal  Moul- 
throp has  given  much  study  and  research  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Indians:  particularly  the 
Iroquois  tribe,  and  exhibited  several  interesting 
relics.  He  is  authority  on  the  ancient  Indian 
trails,  and  has  devoted  many  years  to  original 
investigations.  The  next  speaker  was  Professor 
Dodge,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who 
asked  the  teachers  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  an  interest  in  birds,  and  in  their  pro- 
tection. Professor  Dodge  has  frequently  talked 
to  Rochester  teachers  on  this  subject,  and  the  re- 
sult is  shown  in  the  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of 
the  bird  creation,  especially  among  the  younger 
pupils.  Prof.  H.  L.  Fairchild,  of  the  university, 
gave  an  entertaining  and  instructive  talk  on  "Lo- 
cal Physiographic  Features,"  in  which  he  treated 
of  the  geological  formations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee  river.  Prof.  J.  Howard  Bradstreet 
spoke  on  "Side  Issues  in  School  Work."  Pro- 
fessor Bradstreet  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  teacher  to  ascertain  the  side  issues  toward 
which  a  pupil  is  attracted,  and  to  endeavor  to 
aid  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  on  lines  to  which  he 
is  attracted. 

Montgomery. — Randolph  T.  Congdon,  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  Canajoharie  High  School, 
has  resigned  his  position. — The  Tri-County  Edu- 
cational Council  held  its  annual  session  at  Fonda. 
President  A.  L.  Peck  presided.  Following  is 
the  program  in  part:  Address,  "Children's  Eth- 
ics," E.  M.  Fairchilds,  Albany.  Discussion,  "The 
Old  vs.  the  New— What  Have  We  Gained; 
What  Have  We  Lost?"  C.  F.  Wheelock.  of  Al- 
bany ;  D.  D.  Crouse  and  George  Fenton,  oiF  Broad- 
albin,  took  the  side  of  the  old :  while  the  new 
was  discussed  by  Principals  Schuyler  F.  Herron, 
Canajoharie,  W.  H.  Lynch,  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Henry  Wheaton,  of  Fultonville.  Following  this 
was  a  general  discussion  of  educational  matters. — 


In  our  May  number  we  said  that  James  Baird, 
of  Amsterdam,  had  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Fort  Plain  High  School.  We  supposed  that  our 
information  was  authentic,  but  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  not.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  / 
inquiry,  Prin.  Howard  Gray  tells  us  that  he  signed  ^/ 
his  contract  to  remain  two  months  ago.  We 
•  regret  such  errors,  but  cannot  always  avoid 
them. 

Nassau.— Miss  Mabel  S.  Schneider  will  teach 
in  the  Glen  Cove  school. 

Niagara. — Miss  Marie  Hofer,  of  Rochester, 
pleased  and  instructed  the  teachers  of  Niagara 
Falls  recently  by  a  lecture  on  "Music  and  Games." 

Oneida. — The  newly  elected  principal  at  Ver-  ^ 
non  Center  is  Robert  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  of  Lowell.  * 
— Hobart  G.  Berry,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, 1902,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  . 
Remsen  High  School  for  the  coming  school  year  v 
and  Miss  Ethel  H.  Robson,  a  graduate  of  Brock- 
port  State  Normal  School,  has  been  secured  for 
the  intermediate  department.  Miss  Straight,  pre- 
ceptress, and  Miss  Washburn,  primary  depart- 
ment, have  been  retained  by  the  board. — The 
school  population  of  Utica  has  increased  54  per 
cent  in  ten  years,  but  school  accommodations  have 
not  been  made  accordingly.  New  school  build- 
ings are  advocated. — "More  room"  is  the  cry  that 
comes  up  from  Rome.  The  school  population  has 
increased  far  in  excess  of  the  building  facilities. 
— The  teachers  of  the  second  commissioner  dis- 
trict held  the  spring  meeting  of  their  association 
at  Clinton,  Saturday,  May  24.  The  following  pa- 
pers and  addresses  were  given:  "School  Decora- 
tion," written  by  Prin.  J.  B.  Swinnev,  read  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Redmond ;  paper,  "Teaching  Regents'  Eng- 
lish," Miss  Alice  Welles  Benham;  address,  "His- 
tory and  Civics,"  Prin.  J.  Earl  Carmichael; 
paper.  "Duty."  ComV  W.  J.  Lewis ;  address,  Prof. 
William  H.  Squires,  Hamilton-  College.  All  who 
took  part  did  themselves  credit.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  Earl  Carmichael,  Vernon:  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  O.  M.  Buchanan.  Clayville:  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Prin.  J.  C.  Franklin,  Deansboro; 
executive  committee,  Prin.  P.  L.  Wright,  Clin- 
ton ;  Prin.  F.  R.  Spaulding,  Oriskany  Falls,  and 
Miss  Willard,  Waterville. 

Onondaga. — The  Teachers'  Association,  of  the 
third  commissioner  district,  met  at  Jamesville, 
May  17th.  The  following  program  was  prepared 
for  the  occasion :  "School  Discipline,"  Oscar  W. 
Henn;  "The  Teacher's  Voice,"  Miss  Myra  Wil- 
liams :  "Something  Inspirational,"  Asa  S.  Knapp ; 
"My  Experience  in  Geogfraphy,"  Miss  Lovern 
Gray;  "Special  Difficulties  in  Rural  Schools," 
Harwick  Lollis;  "English,"  Miss  Delia  M.  Clark; 
"How  much  Civil  Government  Should  Be  Taught 
in  District  Schools,"  W.  S.  Austin;  "Primary 
Reading,"  Miss  Anna  C.  Coughlin ;  class  exer- 
cise in  advance  reading.  Miss  Mary  A.  Dowd. 
S.  R.  Brown,  of  East  Syracuse,  is  president  of  the 
association. — Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  of  Bos- 
ton, recently  addressed  the  teachers  of  Syracuse 
on  the  subject,  "School  and  Afterward." — Prin. 
John  D.  Wilson  addressed  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Onondaga    Educational    Council   on   the   subject. 
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"Out  of  School  Studies." — The  recent  banquet  of 
the  Syracuse  Alumni  of  Cornell  University  was 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  Sixty  attended  the  meeting. 
President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  Among  those  delivering  addresses  was 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  H.  Hiscock. 

Orange. — The  Schoolmasters'  Council  of  the 
Highlands  held  its  third  and  last  meeting  of  the 
year  at  the  Palatine  hotel,  Newburgh.  After  a 
fine  banquet  on  Friday  evening,  Prof.  William  H. 
Mace,  of  Syracuse  University,  addressed  the  coun- 
cil on  "Student  Life  in  English  and  German  Uni- 
versities." Dr.  Mace  contrasted  the  ideals  of 
English  and  German  education  by  saying  that  the 
universities  of  England  aim  to  make  a  man;  the 
universities  of  Germany,  a  scholar.  English  edu- 
cation is  practical  in  its  object.  The  student  is 
fitted  to  lead  the  English  nation  and  to  add  to  its 
greatness.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  is  at 
all  times  reminded  of  the  duties  for  which  he  is 
being  fitted.  The  restrictions  on  his  student  life 
are  many  and  rigorous.  He  goes  to  his  univer- 
sity, enrolls  himself  in  his  college,  and  thereupon 
becomes  fast  bound  in  a  narrow  circle.  If  he  lives 
in  the  college  dormitories,  he  must  retire  at  a 
certain  hour,  rise  at  a  certain  hour,  eat  in  the 
same  room  with  his  instructors,  wear  his  cap  and 
gown  on  nearly  all  occasions,  and  live  under 
various  other  restrictions.  The  college  gates  are 
closed  at  ten  at  night,  and  the  student  cannot  enter 
or  leave  after  that  hour.  If  he  lives  in  a  boarding 
house  outside  the  college  grounds,  he  gets  no  more 
liberty  there.  The  landlord  must  sign  a  contract 
to  take  no  one  but  college  students  to  board,  with- 
out permission  from  the  university  authorities; 
to  lock  securely  all  doors  and  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  at  ten  p.  m. ;  to  prevent  students 
entering  or  leaving  after  that  hour,  and  to  report 
all  the  actions  of  his  boarders,  once  a  week,  to 
the  college  authorities.  The  English  college  is 
thus  a  large  family,  in  which  the  boys  are  looked 
after  with  as  much  care  as  in  the  private  schools 
of  the  United  States.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  student  pays  his  fees,  goes  to  lectures 
or  not,  as  he  pleases ;  travels  from  one  university 
to  another,  and  seldom  makes  himself  known  to 
a  professor  until  a  short  time  before  he  is  ready 
to  take  his  examinations  for  a  degree.  The  pro- 
fessors take  no  interest  in  their  classes,  but  rush 
into  the  lecture  room,  deliver  their  lecture,  and 
rush  away  again.  They  are  absorbed  in  their 
research  work,  and  in  a  small  coterie  of  students 
who  are  making  investigations  in  their  special  line 
of  work.  The  students  have  no  baseball  or  foot- 
ball teams,  or  other  athletic  sports  to  bind  them 
together,  and  so  they  join  fraternities,  whose  chief 
aims  seem  to  be  Kneipeing,  or  holding  a  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  some  professor  or  important 
university  event;  and  fighting  their  absurd  duels, 
whose  object  is  to  get  more  scars  than  you  give. 
Their  enjoyments  arc  always  spiced  with  quanti- 
ties of  beer  and  smoke.  Professor  Mace  pointed 
out  how  the  United  States,  in  the  small  college, 
has  taken  the  best  elements  of  the  English  idea, 
and  in  the  university,  is  adopting  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  German.  After  the  address, 
Prin.  Otis  Montrose,  of  Cold  Spring,  as  toast- 
master,  called  upon  Prin.  F.  C.  White,  of  Com- 
wall-on-Hudson ;    Prin.  G.  R.  Miller,  of  Mattea- 


wan;  Rev.  S.  C.  Hearn,  of  Brewster;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Yeager,  of  Carmel ;  Dr.  Carlos  H.  Stone,  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Mr.  Creswell  MacLaughlin,  editor  of 
The  Schoolmaster"  Cornwall-on-Hudson.  At  the 
morning  session,  Prin.  Guy  H.  Baskerville,  of 
Goshen,  read  a  paper  on  "Culture  Work  in  the 
Public  High  School,"  which  was  followed  by  an 
interesting  discussion.  —  The  Orange  County 
Teachers*  Association  held  their  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Tuxedo  Park.  The  following  was 
their  programme:  Address  of  welcome,  Rev.  G. 
G.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  Tuxedo  Park ;  Response,  Prin. 
G.  H.  Baskerville,  Goshen;  Paper,  Some  of  the 
Greatest  Needs  of  Our  Schools,  Commissioner 
Wm.  P.  Kaufmann,  Port  Jervis;  Discussion,  led 
by  Commissioner  Charles  Rivenburg,  Walden; 
Paper.  "Reciprocal  Rdations  of  Board  and  Teach- 
ers," Mr.  C  W.  Kerner,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Chester;  Discussion,  led  by  Prin. 
George  Schaible.  Florida;  "The  Ideal  Teacher 
from  the  Parent's  Viewpoint,"  Judge  F.  V.  San- 
ford.  Warwick;  Paper,  "The  Educational  Value 
of  Games,"  Prin.  M.  T.  Scudder,  New  Paltz  Nor- 
mal School ;  Discussion,  led  bv  Prin.  L.  W.  Hoff- 
man, Warwick.  President,  Prin.  W.  A.  Whcatley, 
Chester;  ist  vice-president,  Prin.  S.  H.  Mcllroy; 
2nd  vice-president,  Miss  Bertha  J.  Taylor,  Mon- 
roe ;  secretary,  Prin.  Orville  Eichenberg,  Monroe ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Sarah  W.  Snowden,  Newburgh. 
— H.  V.  Rulison,  principal  of  the  Lisle  Academy, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  Warwick  Institute. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University. 

Orleans. — The  following  program  was  used  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Orleans  County  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Albion:  Paper,  "Training 
Pupils  to  Study,"  Miss  Georgia  A.  Salisbury, 
Holley;  "Are  the  Grade  Examinations  Issued  bv 
the  Department  Helpful?"  discussed  by  T.  L. 
Plummer,  of  Kendall,  Miss  Ethel  Thorpe,  of 
Barre,  A.  L.  Whipple,  of  Barre;  paper,  "Waste 
in  Education,  Miss  Florence  Luttenton,  Kent; 
"One  Thing  I  Make  Prominent  in  My  Discipline," 
discussed  by  J.  B.  Oakes,  of  Ridgeway,  Miss  Qara 
Mills,  of  Waterport;  "School  Ethics,"  Freeman 
E.  McNall,  Medina;  address  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Squires,  of  Hamilton  College.  The  executive 
committee  consisted  of  Neil  K.  White,  president; 
G.  H.  Paine,  vice-president;  Miss  Cora  V.  Lnt- 
tenton,  secretary  and  treasurer. — ^Ralph  Mosher,  / 
a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  will  succeed  ^ 
Freeman  McNall  as  vice-principal  of  the  Medina 
high  school.  Mr.  McNall  has  accepted  a  position 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Miss  Laura  Gay  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  Jamaica  Normal 
School.  Miss  Grace  Irene  Williams,  of  Seneca 
Falls,  will  succeed  her. 

Oswego. — J.  C.  Park,  of  Marcellus,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Oswego  Normal 
School. 

Otsego. — Albert  H.  Watkins,  a  graduate  of  the 
Buffalo  Normal  School  and  Syracuse  University, 
has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Rich- 
field Springs  high"  school. — ^Harrison  Cossaart  ' 
Roseboom  will  teach  the  school  at  Springfield 
Center  the  coming  year. — ^The  association  of  the 
second  commissioner  district  met  at  Milford. 
The  following  subjects  were  discussed:  Lecture, 
Wedding   Bells,    Rev.   J.    C.   Russeli,   D.D.;    Is 
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Psychology  a  Necessary  Aid  in  Teaching  the 
Young?  Mary  Sawyer,  Mary  Elliott,  Prin.  S.  T. 
Gano;  Two  Things  of  Vital  Importance  to  the 
Teacher.  Commissioner  Bolton;  How  can  Rhet- 
orical Work  Best  be  Done  in  the  District  School? 
John  B.  McManus,  E.  C.  Miller,  V.  D.  Stocking. 
What  is  the  Practical  Value  of  Drawing  to  the 
Average  Child,  as  it  is  Taught  in  the  District 
School?  Mayme  Redding,  Prin.  O.  C.  Babbitt, 
Principal  Hayes;  What  in  General  are  the  First 
Steps  to  be  Taken  to  Secure  Good  Discipline  in 
School  and  to  what  Extent,  Outside  the  School, 
Should  a  Teacher  Aim  to  Make  the  Discipline 
Felt?  Prin.  M.  R.  Porter,  Principal  Goodenough, 
Prin.  C.  A.  Miller;  Which  Method  is  the  Better 
to  Use  for  Engineers,  the  One  Employing  the 
Word,  or  th€  Sentence,  as  a  Unit?  Lena  D. 
Bailey,  Jennie  M.  Green. — Prin.  George  N.  Fuller, 
of  Jeffersonville,  has  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  East  Worcester  school. — The  Princi- 
pals' Association  met  at  Edmeston.  The  program 
of  the  session  was  as  follows :  What  is  the  Reason 
that  so  Few  Follow  Teaching  Beyond  Middle 
Life?  Prin.  M.  Burlingame,  Cherry  Valley,  Prin. 
A.  E.  Barnes,  Unadilla;  Is  it  an  Advantage  to  a 
Union  School  to  Secure  Outside  Contracts?  Prin. 
O.  C.  Babbitt,  Hartwick,  Prin.  C.  S.  Derrick, 
Morris ;  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  (a)  Object 
aimed  at.  (o)  Number  concept,  (c)  Work  of 
first  year,  (d)  Where  to  begin,  (e)  DiflFerent 
methods.  Prin,  W.  D.  Johnson,  Cooperstown; 
Prin.  R.  S.  Roulston,  Oneonta;  The  Purpose  and 
Character  of  Discipline  in  the  High  School,  Supt. 
W.  C.  Franklin,  Oneonta;  Prin.  E.  B.  CMlahan, 
Richfield  Springs. 

j  Putnam.— Miss  Hazel  Elizabeth  White,  of  Wal- 
ton, has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  English 
and  history  in  Drew  Seminary,  at  Carmel. 

Rensselaer. — A  training  class  for  teachers  will 
"be  established  in  connection  with  the  Rensselaer 
public  schools.  A  commercial  course  of  study  is 
also  contemplated. 

I  Saratoga. — Miss  Irene  Benham,  of  Clifton 
-'^  Springs,  has  secured  the  position  of  teacher  of 
languages  in  the  Saratoga  Springs  high  school. — 
Walter  S.  Knowlson,  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  one  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  has  rendered  very  valuable  service 
to  the  school  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 

Schoharie.— R.  B.  Spencer,  of  Troupsburg,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Schoharie  •  high 
school.  He  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  an  efficient 
school  man. 

St.  Lawrence. — According  to  the  local  press, 
Supt.  Barney  Whitney,  of  Ogdensburg,  will  retire 
from  educational  work  at  the  close  of  this  school 
year.  He  has  rendered  long  and  efficient  service 
to  educational  interests  in  that  section. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Wallace,  of  Madrid,  will  teach  the 
Brushtown  school. — Prin.  John  Laidlaw,  of  Ham- 
mond, has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  at 
Norwood. 

Steuben. — George  E.  Baldwin,  for  eleven  years 
principal  of  the  West  Hebron  school,  has  been 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Wayland  high 
school. 


Suffolk.— The  Suffolk  Principals'  Council  met 
at  Babylon  and  enjoyed  an  enthusiastic  meeting. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, Principal  Lisk,  of  Babylon;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Prin.  George  Perry,  of  Blue  Point. — 
Following  was  the  program  for  the  meeting  of 
the  First  District  Teachers*  Association  held  at 
Riverhead :  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
Prin.  R.  Thurston  Le Valley,  Orient ;  The  Multi- 
plicand, Multiplier  and  Product,  and  Their  Rela- 
tions in  Percentage,  Prin.  H.  E.  Grant,  Shelter 
Island;  Paper,  Miss  Lillian  Henry,  Southamp- 
ton ;  Essentials  of  School  Discipline,  Prin.  Rich- 
mond Conklin,  Cutchogue;  Address,  Geo.  F. 
Stackpole,  Esq.,  Riverhead;  Incidental  Work  of 
the  Teacher,  DeForrest  Wells,  Riverhead;  Prac- 
tical Nature  Work  in  Rural  Schools,  James  L. 
Kelly,  Oregon;  Ink,  Crayon  and  Color  Work  in 
Drawing,  Miss  Delia  Barrows,  East  Hampton; 
Observations  on  the  Schools  of  the  South  and 
West,  Prin.  Frank  J.  Squires,  Greenport;  Ad- 
dress, A  Plea  for  Thoroughness,  Commissioner 
Chas.  H.  Howell,  Riverhead.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
L.  M.  Raynor,  Riverhead;  vice-president,  H.  L. 
Squires,  Wading  River;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Nellie  W.  G?er,  Jamesport;  executive  committee, 
J.  G.  Peck,  E.  P.  Hawkins  and  H.  E.  Grant.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  endorsing  C.  H.  Howell 
for  a  renomination  for  the  commissionership  of 
the  First  Commissioner  District. 

Warren.— Prin.  George  C.  Perry,  Miss  Cath- 
erine M.  Maclean  and  Miss  Jennie  Moshier  have 
resigned  from  the  faculty  of  the  Caldwell  Union 
school  to  accept  positions  elsewhere.  The  retir- 
ing principal  has  been  granted  a  college  graduate 
c  rtificatc. — The  Warren  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation have  elected  the  following  officers :  Presi- 
dent, Principal  Christopher  Keller,  of  Luzerne; 
vice-presidents,  Herbert  O  Page,  of  Bolton,  Miss 
Jennie  Moshier,  of  Caldwell,  Miss  Mariam  C. 
Smith,  of  Chestertown,  Miss  Jennie  H.  O'Connell, 
of  Graphite,  Miss  Alice  L.  Owens,  of  Horicon, 
Principal  J.  Edward  Smith,  of  North  Creek,  Miss 
Hattie  L.  Baldwin,  of  Luzerne,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Breen,  of  Glens  Falls,  Miss  Laura  M.  Gill,  of 
Stony  Creek.  Miss  Rose  A.  Gillingham,  of  Athol, 
George  A.  Smith,  of  Warrensburgh ;  executive 
committee,  Principal  Keller,  Miss  Banks,  School 
Commissioners  Fred  W.  Allen  and  Lpyal  L. 
Davis,  Principal  Ezra  W.  Benedict,  of  Warrens- 
burg. 

Westchester. — ^William  A.  McConnell»  princi- 
pal of  the  Ponckhockie  school  at  Kingston,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  schools  at  White  Plains, 
to  succeed  S.  R.  Shear. — Prin.  Arthur  Chamber- 
lain has  been  re-elected  at  Buchanan  at  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  $250,  making  his  salary  $1,000. 
This  is  certainly  a  strong  recommendation  of  his 
work. 

Wyoming. — Miss  Mary  Graves  has  tendered 
her  resignation  as  teacher  in  the  Warsaw  school 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  training  class  teacher 
at  North  Collins. 

Yates. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interlake 
Council  of  Schoolmen,  held  at  Penn  Yan,  the 
following   officers    for   the   ensuing    year   were 
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elected :  President,  Professor  Howard  Conant,  of 
Elmira;  vice-president,  Professor  Jerry  M. 
Thompson,  of  Penn  Yan ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
School  Commissioner  N.  Winton  Palmer,  of  Penn 
Yan. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Collegiate 
Council  of  Schoolmen  held  at  Keuka  College, 
these  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Professor  J.  Carlon  Norris,  of  Canan- 
daigua;  vice-president.  Professor  H.  J.  Walter, 
of  Waverley;  secretary,  Professor  H.  B.  Lar- 
rabee,  the  dean  of  Keuka  College. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club  met  at  the 
St.  Denis.  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  addressed  the*  gathering  on  the  subject  of 
"Lessons  from  European   Schools." 

The  law  providing  that  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  City  College  shall  have  opportunity  to  re- 
tire on  pension  after  a  stated  term  of  service,  will 
probably  bring  about  some  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  It  is  likely  that  General  Webb,  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  will  resign. 

A  citizen,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  has 
given  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association 
$40,000  to  further  their  work  in  the  city. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $125,000  to 
Adelphi  College,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions 
that  the  friends  of  the  college  shall  raise  a  like 
amount. 

Miss  Winifred  T.  Cullen  was  recently  installed 
as  principal  of  Public  School  No.  56. 

Samuel  McK  Smith  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  Public  School  No.  17,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  formerly  principal  of  schools  at 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  recently  teacher  of  history 
and  mathematics  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high 
school. 

City  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  has 
annonuced  that  final  examinations  on  question* 
prepared  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  have 
been  abolished.  Pupils  will  be  admitted  on  their 
work,  estimated  by  the  class  teacher,  principal 
and  city  superintendent.  The  pupil's  knowledge 
will  be  estimated  by  four  ratings,  excellent,  to  be 
marked  "a;"  good,  to  be  marked  "b;"  poor,  to 
be  marked  "c;"    bad,  to  be  marked  "d.* 

Thomas  E.  Bussey,  secretary  to  the  city  super- 
intendent, is  suffering  from  nervous  prostration. 
He  is  absent  on  indefinite  leave.  Overwork  is 
the  cause  given. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Maxwell,  of  Brook- 
lyn, is  deeply  regretted  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  city.  He  was  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education,  and  has  benefitted 
the  schools  in  many  instances  by  his  philantrophy 
and  labors. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  before  the 
pupils  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  said :  "There  was  a  man 
seated  in  my  office  the  other  day,  whose  per- 
sonality was  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
met  with.  He  was  an  Englishman,  but  his 
home  had  been  in  South  Africa.  He  was 
wealthy.  He  had  known  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  had 
fought  for  two  years  with  the  British  army  against 
the  Boers,  and  when  his  term  expired  he  returned 
to  England.     In  talking,  he  told  me  that,  night 


after  night,  while  out  on  the  South  African  veldt, 
he  had  turned  over  in  his  mind  and  tried  to  solve 
for  his  own  satisfaction  the  secret  of  American 
success;  the  secret  of  this  country's  ability  to 
outbid  other  and  older  nations  in  bridge  building 
in  the  tropics,  rail  furnishing  for  Siberia  and 
engineering  work  on  Asia's  Pacific  coast.  On  his 
return  to  England  this  man  lost  no  time  in  start- 
ing for  the  United  States,  and  he  spent  several 
weeks  here,  observing  and  thinking.  He  called 
on  me  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  and  told  me  he 
believed  firmly  that  general  education,  as  known 
in  America,  had  more  to  do  with  American  suc- 
cess everywhere  than  any  other  single  feature. 
He  realized  it,  but  he  said  that  it  was  a  sorrowful 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  people  of  prominence  and 
influence  in  England  clung  to  the  old  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  that  man  intends  bringing  to  this 
country,  at  his  own  expense — and  it  will  cost  him 
a  small  fortune — about  100  Englishmen,  labor 
leaders,  educators  and  men  of  commerce,  and  here 
he  intends  that  they  shall  visit  all  sorts  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  colleges,  schools  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  America's  educational  system." 

The  vacation  schools  will  open  July  7.  Supt. 
Evangeline  E.  Whitney  will  have  charge  of  the 
same. 

There  were  about  250  former  associaties  of  ex- 
Superintendent  James  Godwin  who  gathered  at 
the  Liederkranz  Club  to  do  him  honor.  The 
event  was  very  enjoyable.  Mr.  Godwin  was  pre- 
sented with  a  fine  gold  watch,  chain  and  charm, 
and  a  -large  number  of  books. 

A  very  pleasant  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  was  held  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.  There  were  150  in  attendance. 
The  guests  of  the  day  were  I.  B.  Poucher.  prin- 
cipal of  the  Oswego  Normal  School;  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  of  Philadelphia:  Miss  Margaret  K. 
Smith,  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  formerly 
of  Oswego,  and  Miss  C.  L.  G.  Scales,  of  the 
Oswego  Normal  School. 

Columbia  University  has  invited  Prof.  Fried- 
rich  Hirth,  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Chinese 
philology  at  the  University  of  Munich,  Germany, 
to  come  to  New  York  as  head  of  the  new  Dean 
Lung  department  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature  at  the  university.  It  is  stated  that  Prof. 
Hirth  will  probably  accept  the  offer  in  the  fall 
of  1903. 

At  the  election  of  the  New  York  Teachers' 
Association  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year:  President,  Magnus  Gross;  vice- 
president,  Annie  E.  Bigelow;  secretary,  Hen- 
rietta Woodman ;  treasurer,  Sarah  F.  Buckelew ; 
librarian,  James  J.  Sheppard;  for  trustees.  Wm. 
L.  Ettinger,  James  A.  Fripp,  Cecil  A.  Kidd,  John 
T.  Nicholson.  Annie  E.  Boyne;  Martin  H.  Ray, 
chairman  of  inspectors  of  elections. 

Associate  Superintendent  John  Jasper  has  for- 
mally resigned  his  position  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  voted  to  retire  him  September  i.  He 
will  at  that  time  have  passed  his  65th  birthday, 
and  will  be  eligible  to  a  pension.  He  has  spent 
a  useful  career  in  connection  with  the  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  has  well  earned 
retirement  from  active  duties.  Before  the  recently 
adopted  charter  went  into  effect  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  we  are  unable  to 
secure  the  full  prog^'&tn  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association.  We  give  below  the  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  association.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  July  2-3,  and 
ought  to  interest  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
General  and  Sectional  Meetings 

Wednesday  evening,  July  2,  at  8  o'clock:  Ad- 
dress, Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  New  York  State;  Address, 
"The  Place  of  Technical  Training  in  the  Educa- 
tional System  of  the  United  States,"  Prof.  Ed- 
mund J.  James,  Chicago  University. 

Thursday  morning,  July  3,  at  9 130  o'clock :  Ad- 
dress, "Pupil  Self-Government,"  Prin.  Frank  S. 
Fosdick,  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Discussion,  a  Superintendent  or  Principal,  New 
York  City;  Prin.  C.  R.  Drum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Address,  'The  Relation  of  Geography  to  the 
Other  Subjects  of  the  Elementary  Course,"  Supt. 
T.  H.  Armstrong.  Medina,  N.  Y. ;  Discussion, 
Supt.  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Supt.  T.  E. 
Caswell,  Catskill,  N.  Y. ;  Election  of  officers  and 
other  business. 

Normal  Section 

Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; secretary.  Prof.  M.  T  Dana,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Opening  Remarks, 
"Necessity  for  better  Financial  Support  of  Normal 
Schools  "  by  the  Chairman ;  "What  would  be  an 
Adequate  Hieh- School  Preparation  for  a  Two- 
Year  Professional  Course  in  a  Normal  School?" 
Principal  McFarland,  State  Normal  School, 
Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  Discussion  opened  by  Prof. 
J.  R.  Street,  Syracuse  Universitv. 

Reading   and   Speech    Culture   Section 

Chairman,  Richard  E.  Mayne,  New  York  City. 
Symposium  on  Speech  Culture  in  School  Educa- 
tion ;  Introduction,  "Dealing  mostly  with  the  Ob- 
ligation of  the  State  in  Preserving  and  Enriching 
our 'Common  Speech,  Richard  E.  Mayne,  A.  M., 
New  York ;  "Relation  of  Speech  to  Other  School 
Studies  from  Primary  to  High  School  Grades," 
Prin  .George  H.  Walden,  Rochester ;  "The  Train- 
ing School  Considered  with  Respect  to  the  Equip- 
ment of  Teachers  in  this  Branch,"  Prin.  T.  B. 
Stowell.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Potsdam ;  Prin.  John  M. 
Mifne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Geneseo;  "The  Common 
Sense  of  Vocal  Training,"  Caroline  B.  LeRow, 
Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  "A  Few  Words 
on  the  Pharynx  in  Articulation,"  Alexander  Mel- 
ville Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "Common  Errors 
Ai-ising  from  Ignorance  of  Grammar,  Especially 
Etymology,"  Prin.  Purvis  J.  Behan,  Ph.  D., 
Brooklyn. 

Commercial   Education    Section 

Chairman,  Van  Everie  Kilpatrick,  New  York 
City;    secretary,  William  H.  Covert,  Syracuse. 

Questionaire  on  Business  Education,  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  of  which  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Stitt  was  chairman,  will  be  offered. 

This  Questionaire  will  inquire  into  the  views 
held  by  business  men  and  educators  relative  to 
the  end.  necessity,  and  content  of  commercial 
education,  as  well  as  to  the  best  form  and  means 
of  its  adaptation  to  public  and  private  schools. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  promised  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion:  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt, 
Hon.  C.  C.  Shayne,  Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach, 
Mr.  E.  N.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  T.  Nicholson,  Mr.  C 
D.  Fleming,  Dr.  C.  E.  Franklin,  Dr.  J.  L.  Tilds- 
ley,  and  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder. 

Child  Study  Section 

Chairman,  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  New  Paltz 
Normal  School:  secretary,  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro,  Fre- 
donia Normal  School. 

"Possible  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  physiological  and  psychological  apparatus  in 
testing  children  for  fatigue,  time  reaction,  and 
sensibility,"  Dr.  Margaret  K.  Smith,  New  Paltz 
Normal  School;  either  Professor  Titchner  or 
Dr.  Thorndyke  is  expected  to  lead  the  discussion 
of  this  paper.  It  is  also  expected  that  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding, 
of  Passaip,  N.  J.,  or  other,  able  speakers  will  be 
on  the  program  of  this  section. 

Nature  Study  Section 

Chairman.  Alice  G.  McCluskey,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

There  will  be  no  formal  papers  read  during  the 
meeting,  but  questions  of  vital  interest  in  the 
Nature  Study  Movement  will  be  introduced  by 
people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  advancing  it, 
and  it  is  expected  that  interesting  discussions 
will  follow. 

Kindergarten  Section 

Chairman.  Ella  C.  Elder,  Supervisor  of  Kin- 
dergartens, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  Law  of  Liberty" — In  Theory,  Address  by 
Dr.  Jennie  B.  Merrill,  New  York  City;  In  Prac- 
tice, (Speaker  not  yet  secured.)  Programs  for 
the  Manual  Training  and  other  sections  have  not 
yet  been  received,  but  it  is  expected  that  all  sec- 
tions will  convene,  and  that  interesting  discussions 
may  be  announced  in  the  permanent  program  to 
be  printed  in  June. 

Other  Announcements 

Time  of  Meeting. — Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  general  meetings  are  held  Wednesday 
morning,  Wednesday  evening,  and  Thursday 
morning,  and  that  the  section  meetings  will  be 
held  Wednesday  p.  m.  and  Thursday  p.  m.,  com- 
mencing at  2  o'clock. 

ilxhihits. — Mr.  Walter  S.  Knowlson,  Principal 
cf  Saratoga  Springs  High  School,  is  Superinten- 
dent of  Exhibits.  He  is  planning  for  the  best 
possible  exhibit  of  representative  school  work 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school, 
and  also  of  books  and  apparatus  pertaining  thereto. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Publications 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  acquainted  with  the 
extensive  work  carried  on  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institutions,  at  Washington,  in  the  distribution 
of  scientific  and  educational  literature  among  the 
civilized  nations.  Still  fewer  are  informed  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  avails  itself  of  this  agencv  for  the  cir- 
culation of  its  publications.      One  of  the  duties 
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of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  bequest 
of  its  founder,  is  to  distribute  without  charge 
such  published  works  as  tend  to  aid  the  "diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men." 

The  published  matter  of  the  university  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  strictly  official  documents, . 
the  proceedings  of  several  educational  bodies,  in- 
cluding the.  University  Convocation,  and  a  large 
number  of  scientific  and  historical  writings. 
These  are  liberally  represented  in  the  valuable 
literature  sent  out  from  the  larreat  distributing 
center  at  Washington. 

The  university  gives  these  publications  in 
accordance  with  a  system  of  careful  selection  and 
exact  exchange.  Once  a  year  it  sends  its  publi- 
cations, filling  many  large  boxes,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  about  6,000  pounds,  to  the  Smithsonian, 
from  which  they  are  distributed  to  the  380  insti- 
tutions on  the  university's  list,  receiving  through 
the  same  medium  the  various  documents  which 
those  institutions  bring  out.  In  addition  to  the  cir- 
c  lation  of  400  packages  distributed  annually  in  this 
way,  from  20  to  30  a  year  are  sent  through  foreign 
consuls  stationed  in  the  United  States  and  by 
mail.  The  exchange  list  of  the  university  em- 
braces about  5,000  institutions  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  including  colleges,  universities, 
national  academies,  schools  of  art,  professional 
schools,  learned  societies,  libraries,  museums,  ob- 
servatories, geological  and  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys and  governmental  departments,  educational, 
scientific,  statistical,  agricultural,  economic  and 
commercial.  On  this  list  one  will  find  the  Congo 
Free  State,  with  its  center  at  Brussels,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 
Guiana.  Elphinstone  College,  at  Bombay,  India, 
the  Chi-shi-tsu-kio-ku,  at  Tokio.  Japan,  the  Aus- 
tralian Museum,  at  Sydney,  the  New  Zealand 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  besides  numerous 
learned  bodies  and  leading  teaching  institutions 
of  Europe,  and  the  great  repositories  of  science 
and  letters. 

By  means  of  this  system  for  the  interchange  of 
publications,  the  State  Library  is  continually  en- 
riched with  contemporary  scientific  matter  illus- 
trating the  progress  of  research  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  the  productions  thus  received  pos- 
sess permanent  value. 


BOOK  NOTICES 
American  Book  Company 

The  Story  op  China,  by  R.  Van  Bergen,  M.  A. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

A  book  written,  primarily,  for  young  people; 
yet  it  contains  valuable  information,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  older  readers.  The  writer  is  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  features  of  China  he 
describes  and  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  people.  It  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  school  library. 

MoN  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure.    By  Jean  de  la  Brete. 

Edited  for  School  Use  by  Elizabeth  M.  White. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

This  story,  crowned  by  the  French  Academy 
for  its  beneficial  tendencies,  is  one  of  the  few 
that  illustrate  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the 


French  novel  without  any  moral  defects  to  render 

it  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  The  subject- 
matter  is  most  interesting;  the  style  clear,  though 
perfectly  idiomatic;  and  the  Modern  Language 
Association  has  recommended  it  for  class  reading. 

Animals  at  Home,  by  Lillian  L.  Bartlett.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York. 
Fourth  and  fifth  grade  pupils  will  find  this  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  supplementary 
reader.  It  gives  delightful  sketches  of  some 
twenty-five  common  birds,  animals,  fishes  and  in- 
sects. The  descriptions  are  true  to  life,  and  the 
information  authentic. 

The  Government,  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does, 
by  Salter  Storrs  Clark.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  text-books  in  Civil 
Government  goes  this  text  is  entirely  diflFercnt 
as  to  manner  of  presentation  from  any  other.  A 
perusal  of  it  makes  us  wish  that  we  were  back 
in  the  schoolroom  as  a  pupil  again,  that  our  first 
impressions  of  government  might  become  less 
hazy  than  they  were  then  formed.  It  reads  like 
a  story — ^the  style  being  such  as  a  father  mi^ht 
use  in  explaining  the  purposes  and  workings  of 
government  to  his  child.  The  pupil  will  not  fail 
to  become  interested  in  the  subject  as  presented 
by  this  author. 

Dubb's  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Eugene 
L.  Dubbs.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  threefold — ^first,  to 
cultivate  habits  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  tit 
arithmetical  computation;  second,  to  develop 
the  reasoning  powers;  and  third,  to  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  the  ordinary  commercial 
applications  of  arithmetic.  To  secure  this  end, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  clearness 
of  explanation,  conciseness  of  statement,  and 

thoroughness  of  drill. 

# 

Alphonse  Daudet — selected  stories,  including 
"La  Belle-Nivemaise."  Prepared  for  class  use 
by  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature  in  Swarth- 
more  College.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

In  this  book  are  included  six  of  Daudet's 
most  popular  stories,  noteworthy  for  their 
literary  finish,  wholesome  atmosphere,  and 
wealth  of  idiom.  All  furnish  that  'iively,  real- 
istic narrative  with  plenty  of  dialogue,"  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  twelve  for  ele- 
mentary reading. 

Geschichten    von    Deutschen    Stadten.      By 
Menco    Stern,    author    of    "Geschichten    vom 
Rhein."    American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
The  stories  in  this  volume  in  tone  and  con- 
tents describe  faithfully  the  various  cities  of  the 
German  Empire.     Besides  furnishing  interesting 
and  attractive  reading  matter,  the  book  kicludes 
also  valuable  suggestive  material  for  exercises  in 
conversation  and  composition.     It  is  well  suited 
for  intermediate  and  advanced  grades,  and  is  care- 
fully edited,  with  complete  vocabtilary. 
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Der  Prozess,  by  Roderich  Benedix,  and  Einer 
Musz  Heiraten,  by  A.  Wilhelmi.     Edited  by 
M.  B.  Lambert,  Boys*  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
These  two  plays  are  among  those  recommended 
for  elementary  reading  by  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America.    They  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  brief  comedy,  replete  with  fun  and 
sprightliness. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  Ph.  D.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

The  average  American  youth,  of  high  school 
age,  knows  practically  nothing  of  the  economic 
problems  of  American  government.  What  he 
may  learn  afterwards  is  picked  up  from  general 
reading,  usually,  and  is  but  superficial.  That 
the  high  school  pupil  should  be  interested  in 
questions  vital  to  the  interests  of  American 
citizens,  while  yet  in  school,  is  apparent,  even 
though  he  be  not  given  an  extended  course 
in  political  economy.  This  book  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  recognized  authority,  whose  study  of 
•economic  principles  as  applied  to  our  govern- 
ment has  been  made  with  judicial  discrim- 
ination, and  whose  decisions  are  scholarly  and 
unbiased.  He  presents  the  subject  clearly,  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  understood  by  pupils  for 
which  it  is  prepared. 

Neidlinger's  Earth,  Sky,  and  Air  in  Song — 
Book  Two.  By  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  with  pictures 
by  Walter  Bobbett.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

This  book,  like  the  first  volume,  gives  in  simple 
wording  novel  and  attractive  songs  about  natural 
objects,  described  in  the  child's  language  and  from 
the  child's  point  of  view.  In  the  music  the  com- 
poser has  adhered  to  the  elocutionary  expression 
of  the  text.  The  melodies  arc  bright  and  rhythm- 
ical and  present  no  difficulties  for  children's 
voices.  The  illustrations  include,  besides  numer- 
ous half-tones  in  black,  many  color  prints  which 
add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  work. 


Houghton,  MifiUn  &  Company 

Tuscan  Sculpture  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  also  author  of  several 
others  dealing  with  sculpture.  She  is  doing  im- 
portant service  in  interpreting  the  minds  of  artists 
who.  have  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  best 
and  most  symbolic  productions.  In  this  volume 
she  gives  a  collection  of  sixteen  pictures  repro- 
ducing the  works  of  Donatello,  the  Delia  Robia, 
Mino  da  Fiesole  and  others,  with  introduction 
and  a  lucid  explonation  and  description  of  each. 

Van    Dyck,    by    Estelle    M.    Hurll.     Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 

Miss  Hurll  has  selected  fifteen  of  the  works  of 
this  famous  painter  for  description  and  comment. 
Both  portraits  and  subject  pieces  have  been 
chosen.     Together  with  a  well-written  introduc- 


tion, these  sketches  will  give  the  reader  a  fair 
knowledge — if  not  an  appreciation  of  Van  Dyck. 

Our  Country^s  Story,  by  Eva  March  Tappan, 
Ph.  D.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  child  who  has  just  begun  the  study  of 
American  history  as  a  connected  account  will  find 
this  a  delightful  story  of  the  happenings  that  make 
such  history.  Some  causes  and  reasons  for  the 
events  described  are  given.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Sibley  &   Ducker 

First  Year  English,  by  George  Ansel  Watrous, 

A.  M.    Sibley  &  Ducker,  Boston. 

This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.  Teachers  in  Regents'  schools 
will  be  especially  interested  in  it,  for  it  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  Regents'  requirements  for  the 
first  year  in  English,  and  is  written  by  one  who 
has  had  ample  experience  in  preparing  students 
for  that  test.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  is 
somewhat  different  than  that  usually  employed, 
and  appeals  to  us  as  being  as  practical  as  it  is 
original.  It  is  neither  a  grammar  nor  a  rhetoric, 
but  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
speech  and  all  inflections.  It  makes  clear  all  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  sentences  to  each 
other,  explains  and  illustrates  the  principles  of 
elementary  composition,  and  very  deftly  leads  the 
pupil  to  shape  his  thought  in  well-chosen  and 
well-formed  sentences. 

Second  Year  English,  by  George  Ansel  Watrous, 

A.  M.    Sibley  &  Ducker,  Boston. 

The  author  supplements  the  First  Year  English 
with  this  volume  and  makes  the  text  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Regents  in  the  second  year's 
work.  It  enters  more  fully  into  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  and  composition,  yet  maintains  the  same 
clearness  of  definition  and  description  that  char- 
acterizes the  first  book.  The  paragraph  is  re- 
garded as  the  unit,  and  the  basis  of  study  is  made 
with  this  in  view.  Full  texts  of  The  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfaul  and  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
are  given  as  an  appendix. 


Henry  Holt  &  Company 

American  Political  History,  by  Viola  A.  Conk- 
lin.  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 
Every  history  of  a  nation  should  be  a  political 
history — for  real  history  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  mere  record  of  events.  The  causes  of  great 
events  that  mark  the  many  epochs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people — are  largely  the 
result  of  the  thought  and  action  of  individuals 
working  out  the  '^reater  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment that  have  made  our  national  life  so  strong 
and  potent.  This  book,  for  this  reason,  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  at  this  time. 
It  does  not  enter  to  any  extent  into  the  details  of 
political  movements,  but  gives  a  very  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  affairs  that  have  had  most 
to  do  with  our  advancement  as  a  people — that 
have  had  their  effect  in  shaping  our  national  ideas. 
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It  will  be  especially  interesting  to  the  many  who 
have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
political  parties  and  political  movements  in  this 
country. 

The  Young  Folks  Cyclopjedia  of  Literature 
AND  Art,  by  John  Dennison  Qiamplin,  A.  M. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 
The  compiler  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  cyclopaedias  and  this  volume  will 
make  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  school  or 
home  library.  In  this  book  he  describes  the  books 
of  all  times  that  have  any  recognized  place  in 
literature.  Besides  this,  he  introduces  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  fiction  and  poetry,  the  non  de 
plumes  of  prominent  writers,  etc.  He  also  de- 
scribes the  more  important  pieces  of  architecture, 
the  principal  statues,  the  paintings  of  great  mas- 
ters, the  great  musical  works  and  many  familiar 
songs.  It  is  illustrated  and  the  subjects  taken  up 
are  printed  in  boldface  type  and  alphabetically 
arranged. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools,  by  Andrew 
Fleming  West.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  a  commendable 
object  in  view  in  preparing  it.  He  believes  that 
the  Latin  Grammar  that  will  be  understood  and 
relished  by  the  beginner  must  be  confined  to 
necessary  facts  alone,  and  that  these  must 
be  presented  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  manner. 
The  author  is  Professor  of  Latin  in  Princeton 
University,  and  has  had  enough  experience  in 
teaching  this  subject  to  command  attention.  He 
is  very  clear  and  direct  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subject,  leaving  nothing  t<5  be  inferred  from  pre- 
vious statement. 

Animal  Forms,  by  David   Starr  Jordan,   Presi- 
dent of  Leland  Sanford  University,  and  Harold 
Heath.    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 
The  authority  for  the  matter  contained  in  this 
book  is  of  the  best.     Furthermore,  the  book  is 
well  planned,  and  presented  in  a  manner  that  will 
meet    the    needs   of    the   beginning    student   of 
zoology.     It   begins    with    the   lowest    forms   of 
animal    life,    points    out    the    difference   between 
animal  life  and  plant  life,  then  carries  the  descrip- 
tion of  animal  life  to  its  highest  forms.    Typical 
representatives  of  each  individual  group  are  care- 
fully considered.     Many  illustrations  are  shown, 
taken  from  actual  life. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Elementary  Physical  Geography,  by  William 
Morris  Davis.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  is  an  elementary  text  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, reduced  from  the  author's  more  exhaustive 
book  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  author's  plan  to 
present  the  subject  scientifically  so  far  as  elemen'- 
tary  treatment  will  allow.  He  not  alone  gives 
causes  associated  with  the  physiographic  facts  but 
also  consequences.  The  subject  is  treated  in  an 
rational  rather  than  an  empirical  manner. 


Academic  Algebra,  by  Woostcr  Woodruff  Beman 
and  David  Eugene  Smith.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston. 

The  authors*  treatment  of  the  subject  is  direct 
and  simple  yet  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
They  presuppose  that  the  pupil  has  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  design  this  text 
for  use  in  preparing  the  pupil  for  college.  The 
attempt  is  evidently  made,  and  with  good  effect, 
to  rid  the  pupil  of  any  mistaken  idea  that  he  may 
have  that  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  subjects 
wthout  connection.  The  manner  of  presenting 
the  subject  will  early  win  the  confidence  and 
interest  of  the  pupil. 

The  Wide  World,  published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  made  up  of 
sketches  that  have  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Cotn- 
panion.  This  book  deals  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  peoples  of  foreign  lands.  The 
sketches  are  very  carefully  prepared,  and  the 
information  contained  is  authentic.  They  are 
written  in  a  style  suited  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, and  are  of  absorbing  interest. 

Northern  Europe.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
Another  of  the  series  of  Geographic  Readers, 
in  the  Youth's  Companion  Series.  It  deals 
with  the  lives  of  the  peoples  dwelling  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Europe,  and  pictures  features 
of  life  in  those  interesting  lands  that  most  attract 
the  traveller.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  in  the 
information  it  contains. 


Heath  &  Company 

Der  Talisman,  by  Ludwig  Fulda.    Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  C.  William  Pretty- 
man,  Ph.  D.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
This    is   one   of   the   books   recommended    for 
school  use  in  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association." 
The  author  is  scholarly,  and  the  production  is  not 
alone  clever  in  construction  but  excellent  in  style 
and  language. 

Elements  of  Physics,  by  Amos  T.  Fisher,  B.  S., 
assisted  by  Melvin  J.  Patterson,  B.  S.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

This  text  combines  experimental  and  descrip- 
tive instruction  in  physics,  and  seeks  to  make  the 
subject  clear  and  interesting  to  the  beginner.  The 
statements  are  plain  yet  accurate,  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  definitions  will  be  readily  understood. 
Many  illustrations  are  shown  that  will  aid  the 
pupil  very  materially  in  understanding  the  sub- 
ject. 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Buel 
P.  Colton,  A.M.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston. 

This  presentation  of  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  is  made  for  younger  pupils,  and  the 
text  is  written  in  language  plain  and  simple.  So 
far  as  possible,  technical  terms  have  been  avoided. 
and  English   words  substituted  for  Latin  words 
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that  mean  nothing  to  the  voung  pupil  who  has 
not  studied  Latin.  The  subfect  of  hygiene  is  very 
properly  considered,  being  pased  on  the  general 
principles  of  physiology,  so  that  the  pupil  may 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  laws  that  he  is 
asked  to  obey. 

A  Primer  of  Work  and  Play,  by  Edith  Good- 
year Alger.  D.C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  lessons  of  this  primer  are  based  upon 
those  phases  of  home  life  and  industrial  activ- 
ity that  are  known  and  interesting  to  the  child. 
The  sentences  are  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
new  pages  do  not  contain  more  than  three  new 
words.  The  illustrations  are  suggestive,  and  the 
typographical  appearance  of  the  book  is  very  good. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

An  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  by  Ella  M.  Pierce. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York. 

A  book  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  school.  The  author 
presupposes  that  the  child  understands  number 
facts  and  relations  to  one  hundred.  She  be- 
lieves in  drill  at  this  age  in. number  facts  and 
principles,  and  that  the  teaching  of  each  new 
principle  shall  call  for  a  repetition  and  review 
of  previous  work. 

Our  First  School  Book,  by  Carrie  Sivyer  Fer- 
ris. Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  Vork 
City. 

This  first  book  for  children  from  the  pen  of 
Carrie  Sivyer  Ferris  is  a  combination  of  the 
primer  and  first  reader,  the  idea  being  very 
happily  conceived  and  very  correctly  carried 
out.  There  is  sufficient  material  to  keep  the 
child  engaged  for  the  entire  first  year  of  his 
work.  Then,  too,  the  author  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  the  child  thus  early  its 
initial  knowledge  of  number,  nature  study  and 
history.  All  of  this  material  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  little  vol- 
umes from  a  printer's  and  illustrator's  stand- 
point that  we  have  seen. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Elements  of  Greek,  by  Francis  Kingsley  Ball. 

Ph.  D.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  writer  has  had  several  years  experience  as 
an  instructor,  and  this  text  gives  what  his  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  to  be  the  best  method  of 
presenting  the  subject.  A  well  prepared  vocabu- 
lary, and  many  notes  will  prove  of  much  value  to 
the  student. 

The  Child  Life  Fifth  Reader,  by  Etta  Austin 

Blaisdell    and    Mary    Frances    Blaisdell.      The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

This  book  is  the  fifth  one  of  a  series  of  Child 

Life  Readers.     The  objects  of  the  authors,  in  the 

selection  of  material  is  a  worthy  one.  and  the  plan 

•of  the  book  has  been  very  carefully  carried  out. 


The  primary  object  is  to  stimulate  in  the  child 
an  interest  in  good  literature.  To  accomplish  this 
the  selections  have  been  made  from  books  that 
are  apt  to  be  found  in  the  school  library.  The 
selections  are  such  as  will  lead  the  child  to  read 
the  books  from  which  they  are  taken. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company 

Dames  and  Daughters  op  the  Young  Rbpubuc 
by  Geraldine  Brooks.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company. 

Some  delightful  sketches  of  the  early  days  of 
the  United  States,  showing  the  conditions  and 
usages  of  society  of  those  times.  It  is  not  only 
full  of  information,  but  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  by  Frederick 
Haynes  Newell.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company,  New  York  City. 
That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  territory  in 
the  United  States  that  is  almost  entirely  waste 
for  lack  of  application  of  moisture  to  the  soil, 
is  well  known.  How  great  this  tract  really  is 
(fully  one-third  of  the  United  States  exclusive 
of  Alaska  and  outlying  possessions),  and  how 
great  are  the  opportunities  for  changing  these 
vacant,  arid  lands  into  fertile  fields  that  can  be 
utilized  for  the  homes  of  men,  is  not  so  well 
understood.  The  author  of  this  book  deals 
with  these  interesting  questions,  and  tells  the 
reader  in  plain  language  how  much  and  in 
what  manner  irrigation  is  reclaiming  these 
desert  places  and  making  them  habitable. 


Miscellaneous 

A  History  of  English  Literature,  by  William 
Vaughn   Moody    and    Robert    Morse    Lovett. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  cover  the  whole  history 
of  English  literature  in  one  volume,  and  make  the 
text  valuable.     The  authors  of  this  book  have 
attempted  to  present  the  subject  in  a  historical 
scheme  simple,  yet  accurate  and  substantial.  Their 
discrimination  as  to  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  and  the  interest  of  students  in  the 
different    periods    of    English    literature    is    well 
shown.    The  style  and  the  manner  of  presenting 
the  subject  will  attract  and  interest  the  student. 

Four  American  Explorers,  by  Nellie  F.  Kings- 
ley.  Werner  School  Book  Company,  New  York. 
This  book  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  list  of 
supplementary  readers,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Bald- 
win under  the  caption  of  "Four  Great  American 
Series,"  being  ninth  in  the  list.  The  four  Ameri- 
can explorers,  whose  lives  are  here  g^ven  are  men 
who  are  interesting  to  any  true  American.  Capt. 
Meriwether  Lewis,  Captain  William  Clark,  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont  and  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  are 
numbered  among  the  foremost  who  have  made 
known  to  the  world  the  lands  of  the  American 
continent.  The  book  is  written  in  a  style  that 
will  attract  the  interest  of  the  young,  and  abounds 
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with  thrilling  incidents  that  characterized  the  dan- 
gerous expeditions  undertaken  by  these  men  in 
the  interest  of  their  country. 

Lincoln  and  Other  Poems,  by  Edwin  Markham, 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  New  York. 
The  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  marked  by  the  production  of  no  poem 
that  aroused  greater  interest  than  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe."  The  author  has*  taken  a 
new  hold  on  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  literary  world  by  his  latest  volume,  "Lin- 
coln and  Other  Poems,"  the  strongest  of  which 
is  the  "Sower." 

Greek  Art,  by  T.  W.  Heermance,  Ph.  D.    A.  W. 

Elson  &  Company,  New  York. 

A  brief,  but  interesting  description,  originally 
written  as  an  introduction  to  a*  catalogue  of  car- 
bon photographs  illustrating  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

Four  American  Inventors,  by  Frances  M.  Perry. 

Werner  School  Book  Compaiuy,  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  lives  and  work  of  Robert 
Fulton,  Eli  Whitney,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and 
Thomas  A.  Edson,  told  in  a  style  that  will  attract 
the  young  reader. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Julius  C-«sar.  Edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
University  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Jackanapes  and  Brownies,  by  Julia  Horatia 
Ewing.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Henry  W.  Boynton,  M.  A  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company,  Boston. 

Laboratory  ExERasEs  in  General  Chemistry^ 
by  G.  W.  Shaw,  A.  M.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  Laws  op  Radiation  and  Absorption,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  D.  B.  Bruce,  Ph.  D.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York. 

A  valuable  acquisition  to  the  popular  River- 
side Biographical  Series,  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston,  is  the  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  by  Wil- 
liam Garrett  Brown.  It  is  well-written  and 
contains  much  valuable  information.  Another 
of  the  series,  recently  published,  is  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  Jr. 
The  books  of  this  series  are  of  inestimable 
value.  In  condensed  form  they  contain  full 
and  entirely  authentic  sketches  of  some  of  the 
important  history-makers  of  our  country. 

We  have  received  from  D.  H.  McBride  & 
Co.,  New  York  city  copies  of  their  "Art  and 
Composition  Works."  These  books  contain 
copies  of  the  paintings  of  Meyer  von  Bremen 
and  Millet.  They  are  designed  to  give  the 
pupil  opportunity  to  write  (Compositions  on 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  pictures,  and 
upon  the  lines  of  the  painters. 


Prin.  Theodore  B.  Noss,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.,  Normal  School,  sends  us  one  of  a 
series  of  books  designed  to  give  the  courses 
of  study  followed  in  that  school.  The 
title  of  the  book  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  is  The  Second  School  Year,  by 
Henrietta  M.  Lilley.  It  is  an  interesting  vol- 
ume, containing  an  outline  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  second  year  children.*  For  this  year's 
course,  Nature  Study  has  been  largely  used  as 
a  basis.  The  course  shown  is  worked  out  for 
successive  months.  In  the  hands  of  an  orig- 
inal teacher,  who  will  not  copy  and  attempt  to 
use  under  all  conditions,  the  material  given  will 
be  very  suggestive  and  valuable. 


The  recent  entertainment  and  exhibition  by 
a  Chinese  Sunday  school  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  strikingly  proved  the  adaptability  of  the 
methods  of  The  Rational  Method  in  Reading 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Company),  to  the  teaching 
of  English  to  foreigners.  In  less  than  two 
years  a  class  of  fifty  men,  meeting  on  Sundays 
only,  has  learned  to  read  English  and  to  un- 
derstand it.  Such  performances  as  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  names  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  hitherto  considered  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  Chinamen,  were  the  highest  testi- 
mony of  the  teaching  value  of  Superintendent 
Ward's  series  of  School  Readers.  As  a  sug- 
gestion to  night  schools  and  all  classes  con- 
taining foreigners,  the  success  of  this  Chinese 
school  is  most  pertinent. 


School  teachers  get  some  curious  written 
excuses  for  absence.  One  of  them  reads: 
"Mister  sir,  my  Jason  had  to  be  late  to-day. 
It  is  his  bizness  to  milk  our  cow.  She  kicked 
Jase  in  the  back  to-day  when  he  wasn't  looking^ 
or  thinking  of  her  actin',  so  he  thot  his  back 
was  broke,  but  it  ain't.  But  it  is  black  and 
blue,  and  the  pane  kept  him  late.  We  would 
get  rid  of  that  cow  of  we  could.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  she  kicked  Jase,  but  never  kicked 
him  late  before.  So  excuse  him  for  me."  A 
girl  absent  for  half  a  day  brought  the  following^ 
satisfactory  excuse:  "Miss  teecher — My  dotter's 
absents  yesterday  was  unavodable.  Her  shoes 
had  to  be  half-soled,  and  she  had  a  sore  throte. 
Her  konstitushun  is  delikit  and  if  she  is  absent 
any  more  you  can  knew, that  it  is  en  acount  of 
unavodabel  sickness  or  something  else."  A 
boy  absent  for  half  a  day  laid  the  followinij 
explanation  on  his  master's  desk:  "Dear  sir, 
please  excuse  Henry.  He  went  to  g^'^ndpapa's 
funeral  with'  me  this  forenoon.  I  have  been 
promising  him  for  several  weeks  that  he  might 
if  he  was  good,  and  he  has  been  very  good,  so  I 
kept  my  word." — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  issued  a  little  book  on 
Trolley  Exploring.  It  describes  and  gives  infor- 
mation concerning  many  trolley  routes  reaching 
out  from  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  other  popular 
routes  in  this  section. 
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A  Cooling 

TONIC 

Horsf  ord^s  Acid  Phosphate 
quenches  abnormal  thirst,  re* 
pairs  ^eak  nerves,  improves 
appetite,  promotes  digestion, 
clears  the  brain,  overcomes 
exhaustion,  and  increases  the 
capacity  for  hard  mental  and 
physical  labor.  Insist  on 
naving 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Horsford's  name  on  every  Gbnuinb  package. 


THE  MAGAZINES 

There  is  something  about  the  June  Success 
that  makes  one  seek  the  green  fields  to  secure 
some  new  inspiration  and  health  in  the  places 
where  the  wild  things  live.  This  thought  is 
strongly  exemplified  by  reading,  in  this  number, 
a  charming  bit  of  nature-study.  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Revnalda,"— a  fox  story,  by  Martha  Mc- 
Culloch-Wiiliams.  This  is  one  of  the  truest  ani- 
mal stories  we  have  ever  read,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly tend  to  make  one  love  the  cunning  little 
fox  and  his  haunts.  Walter  Camp,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  athletics,  contributes  a  val- 
uable and  interesting  article  on  college  games, 
and  Dr.  Louisa  Smith,  the  director  of  physical 
culture  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  tells  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  work  in  women's  uni- 
versities. In  this  number,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis  commences  a  startling  serial  story 
entitled  "A  Boy's  Fight,"  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  spirited  narratives  of  the  day. 
Edwin  Markham,  taking  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  for  his  basic  motive,  contributes  a  re- 
markable poem,  entitled  "The  Coronation  of 
Character,"  in  which  he  shows  that  men  and  wo- 
men can  have  for  themselves  a  more  powerful 
crown  than  that  of  a  king  or  a  queen.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  gives  some  valuable  advice  in  a 
timely  article,  "What  an  Unread  Man  Should 
Read."  There  are  many  other  features  which 
are  of  wide  and  varied  interest,  and  a  goodly 
quota  of  that  highly  inspiring  literature  that 
makes  Success  the  foremost  home  magazine  pub- 
lished. 


Country  Life  in  America  for  June  is  an  en- 
larged and  superb  number  dealing  with  timely 
pursuits  and  things  of  summer  that  thrill  the 
lover  of  the  out-door  world.  Among  the  fea- 
tures beautifully  illustrated  are  canoeing,  coach- 
ing and  fishing,  together  with  practical  home- 
making  and  gardening.  "Monticello,  Country- 
Seat  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  shows  the  grandeur 
and  broad-mindedness  of  the  early  President's 
living,  and  "Old  Williamsburg  in  Virginia"  tells 
of  buried  history  in  a  rural  town;  while  fore- 
most as  a  suggestive  article  is  "Duck-Raising  for 
Profit,"  an  exposition  of  unique  methods  at  the 
Clovernook  Duck-ranch  with  photographs  that 
recently  won  a  fourth  prize.  Then,  also,  "The 
Harness  Horse  and  Country  Turn-Outs"  shows 
how  the  various  sorts  of  animals  and  equipages 
are  to  be  selected  and  used  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and  "How  to  Fish  for  Black  Bass"  deals  con- 
cretely with  tackle,  methods  and  the  good  waters 
that  are  most  accessible.  A  wealth  of  small  tech- 
nical detail  about  growing,  rose-gardens,  plant- 
ing about  the  country  home,  and  arrangement  of 
the  grounds  have  a  timely  interest  to  the  home- 
maker.  A  calendar  of  country  occupations,  sports 
and  nature  study  covers  a  wide  range  from  yacht- 
ing and  automobiling  to  matters  that  interest  the 
progressive  farmer.  "Floating  Down  Stream  in 
a  Canoe"  is  a  delightful  narrative  with  informa- 
tion about  canoes  and  camping.  Unusually  sane 
and  comprehensive  articles  are  about  birds,  flow- 
ers and  wild-life  of  June  which  cover  the  ample 
pages  in  beautiful  profusion.  "Butterflies  and 
Moths"  is  illustrated  by  regal  night-flyers  and 
elaborate  insects  as  photographed  by  rare  chance 
on  overhanging  flowers;  and  other  articles  tell 
where  to  find  beautiful  orchids,  bird's  nests,  and 
the  various  things  of  woods  and  swamps.  Alto- 
gether the  number  contains  more  and  is  the  larg- 
est yet  of  this  newest  of  the  gfeat  magazines, 
which  has  had  a  remarkable  and  quick  success. 


The  International  Monthly  for  June  contains 
several  articles  of  unusual  interest  and  power,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

Professor  Scipio  Sighele  in  an  essay  entitled 
"Latin  Europe  and  American  Imperialism"  con- 
trasts, in  a  very  impressive  manner,  the  old  Latin 
with  what  we  may  term  Teutonic  imperialism; 
the  former  represents  the  militant  idea,  with  its 
grand  and  chivalric  but,  at  the  same  time,  sinister 
and  cruel  dements,  and  the  latter  is  impersonated, 
to  put  it  rather  strongly,  in  the  successful  trader. 
"Its  best  troops,  those  that  have  gained  the  great- 
est victories,  do  not  consist  of  armed  men,  but 
of  artisans,  ajarriculturalists,  manufacturers  and 
engineers;  its  weapons  of  war  do  not  carry  ster- 
ility and  death,  but  serve  to  perfect  and  to  increase 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  are  called  railways, 
roads,  electric  ploughs,  etc."  The  future  of  this 
industrial  imperialism  is,  moreover,  assured  from 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  population  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples, — ^the  English,  German,  and 
American.  The  proportional  increase  of  the  re- 
spective races  shows  for  the  year  1900  as  against 
the  122  millions  of  the  Latin  races  the  enormous 
total  of  388  millions  for  the  Teutonic, — previsions 
that  speak  volumes.  "  The  Teutonic  races  will  in 
about  another  half  century  treble  those  of  the 
Latin. 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
confidant  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  for  years  was  in- 
trusted with  the  great  South  African's  imperial 
secrets.  Only  a  part  of  Mr.  Stead's  disclosures 
made  since  the  death  of  Rhodes  has  been  given 
to  the  daily  press,  but  the  whole  story  is  told  for 
the  first  time  in  the  May  number  of  the  American 
Monthly  Reviexv  of  Reviews.  There  will  be  found 
the  full  text  of  the  remarkable  notes  on  world 
politics  written  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  1890,  comment- 
ing with  the  greatest  freedom  on  current  Amer- 
ican affairs,  and  giving  some  suggestion  of  the 
ideas  which  underlay  the  Oxford  scholarship 
scheme.  Nowhere  else  has  been  published  so  com- 
plete and  authorative  an  estimate  of  this  modern 
Colossus  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Pictures 
of  "Groote  Schuur,"  Mr.  Rhodes'  home  at  Cape 
Town,  with  excellent  portraits  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
himself,  accompany  the  article. 


The  very  latest  portrait  of  Tolstoi — and  a  very 
interesting  one — is  published  in  the  June  Maga- 
zine number  of  The  Outlook.  It  was  taken  quite 
recently  in  the  Crimea,  where  Tolstoi  went  to 
gain  strength  after  his  severe  illness.  It  was  sent 
by  a  member  of  the  Tolstoi  family  to  a  friend  in 
this  country,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  from  the  Crimea  that  Tolstoi  sent  his  just 
published  letter  to  the  Czar,  urging  him  to  elevate 
the  peasantry,  giving  them  representation,  and 
grant  a  Constitution.  The  same  number  of  The 
Outlook  contains  striking  portraits  of  John 
Mitchell,  the  labor  leader,  and  the  late  Bret  Harte. 


Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard  is  one  of  the  few 
Americans  who  know  Oxford  intimately.  What 
he  has  to  sav.  therefore,  about  ''Oxford  and  the 
American  Student,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
June,  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  in  view 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship 
scheme  in  the  near  future. 


'THERrS.  MONEY  IN  ITI" 

The  publishers  of  American  Education  will 
pay  good  money  and  liberal  commissions  to  agents 
who  will  represent  this  magazine  at  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  in  the  South — 
everywhere  in  states  other  than  New  York  State. 
No  other  publishers  oflFer  more  liberal  terms  or 
treats  their  agents  with  more  consideration. 
"There's  money  in  it**  for  you  if  you  can  find  time 
to  do  this  work  for  us.  For  terms,  address  the 
New  York  Education  Company,  81  Chapel  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION r 

Minneapolis,   Minn.,   July   7th   to   loth.     Special 
rates  will  be  granted  for  this  meeting  by  the 
WABASH   RAILROAD 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  will  find  it  to  their 
adva;itage  to  take  the  Continental  Limited  train 
which  runs  over  the  West  Shore  and  N.  Y.  Cen- 


Z\QO  Umportant  *flcw  3Book6 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS       ByA.  T.  PISHER,  and  M.  J.  PATTERSON 

This  new  Physics  sapplies  a  need  which  no  other  book  meets.  It  combines  experimental  and  de«icriptive  work  in  a 
manner  suited  to  schools  with  limited  laboratory  equipment.  It  m  thoroughly  modern,  giving  detailed  deecriptiona 
of  such  topics  as  Liquid  Air,  The  Wireless  Telegraph,  etc.  All  the  work  is  practlcal«  the  experiments  can  be  done 
with  home-made  apparatus,  the  directions  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  illuslratious  helpful.  The  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  text  is  assured  from  the  fact  that  manuscript  and  proof  have  been  read  by  eminent  college  physi- 
cista  and  successful  high  school  teachers. 

Cloth,  190  pagea.  lUnstrated. 


Price,  60  cents. 


ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY:    For    Grammar    Grades 

By  BUEL  P.  COLTON,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 

The  Elementary  Physiology  is  a  new  book  written  especially  for  pupils  in  Grammar  Grades.  It  presents  the 
essentials  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  simple  and  direct  form,  and  shows  their  applicaiion  to  hygiene.  An 
unusual  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  physiology,  and  the  connection  between  good  health  and 
proper  habits  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  book  contains  the  proportion  of  matter  devoted  to  the  study  of  stimulanu 
and  narcotics  required  by  the  various  state  luws. 

Cloth.  320  pages.  Fully  illustrated.       .    Price,  60  cents. 


D.    C.    HEATH    &    COMPANY,    Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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tral  to  Buffalo  and  thence  over  the  Wabash  line 
to  Chicago. 

Rates  $2.00  lower  than  via  any  other  line  and 
accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Through  sleeping  cars  to  Chicago  from  Boston 
and  New  York ;  meals  served  in  dining  car. 

For  further  information  address,  R.  J.  Kelley, 
General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  BufiFalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  James  Gass,  New  York  State  Passen- 
ger Agent,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 


THE    LAKE    SHORE    AND    MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

(the  only  double-track  line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago;)  will  sell  tickets  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  return  for  one  fare  plus  $2.00,  on  account  of 
Convention  of  National  Educational  Association 
to  be  held  July  7th  to  loth.  Any  one  intending 
to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  do 
well  to  consider  carefully  the  merits  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  double  track  road  reduces  to  the  mini- 
lum  the  possibility  of  accident;  its  equipment 
IS  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  road  in  the  country ; 
and  the  service  it  offers  is  first.-class  in  every  par- 
ticular. Full  information  as  to  rates,  sleeping 
car  reservations,  etc.,  by  addressing  J.  W.  Daly, 
General  Eastern  Agent,  297  Main  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 


MARY'S  LAMB  UP  TO  DATS 

AGNES   A,    TWICHELL 

If  Mary's  little  lamb,  my  Jears, 

Had  lived  in  '98, 
The  little,  fleeting  woolly  thing. 

Would  have  met  a  better  fate. 

For  if  it  followed  her  to  school, 
The  teacher  kind  would  say; 
"Why,  Mary,  dear,  I'm  glad  he's  here. 
I  think  we'll  let  him  stay." 

The  children  all  would  gather  round 

Discussing  every  feature. 
As  though  a  treasure  they  had  found, 

They'd  talk  about  the  creature. 

They'd  draw  a  picture  of  it,  too. 

'T would  really  do  them  credit, 
And  then  a  story  each  would  write. 

'Twould  please  you  if  you  read  it 

The  lamb  would  be  allowed  to  roam 
Around  the  room  at  pleasure. 

And  when  at  noon  it  trotted  home. 
It's  joy  would  know  no  measure. 

I'm  glad  that  time  a 'change  has  wrought 

Regarding  education. 
Now  children's  minds  are  used  for  thought 

Their  eyes  for  observation. 

—Primary  Education. 
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ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

BY 


F.     V       N.     PAINTER 

Roanoke    College 

Salem  ,     Va. 


FIRST      YEAR      ENGLISH 


Syntax  and  Composition 


SECOND    YEAR   ENGLISH 
Composition    and    Rhetoric 

BY 

George    A.    Watrous, 

Utica,    N.    Y. 

Two  very  practical,  useful 
Text-Books 


THE   STUDENTS'  SERIES 
OF     ENGLISH     CLASSICS 


Thirty-Eight    Volumes 
In        Two        Editions 


The  Library  Edition  in  Gray 
Linen.      25  cents  to  50  cents 


The    Handy  Edition    in    Rea- 

Green  Cloth.      Uniform  price 

25  cents 


Handsome,       Durable,      Well 
Edited.        Low-Priced 


We  Respectfully  Solicit  Your 
Correspondence  in  Relation  to 
the    Above    Named    Books    . 


SIBLEY     &     DUCKER 


120   Boylston    St..   Boston 
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'Before  Buying 

SUMMER  CLASSES  FOR 

MAPS.  CHARTS. 
BLACKBOARDS. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE, 

Or  any  School  ^uppUe^^  turrte  to  the 

McCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 

JULY  15-AUCUST  20,  1002 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson.  M.  A.,  and 
Professor  Sophie  Chantal  Hart.  M.  A..  Hea4  of  the  English 
Department,  Wellesley  College. 
SPECIAL  SUBJECTS:  The  toachiog  of  Fictioa,  A«vueeA 
Conrte  in  Fiction,  InventioB  in  Competition,  The  Writing 
of  Prose,  Modem  BngUih  Grammar,  etc. 
Located  at  Delaware  Aoc\demy,  Delhi,  N.  Y.    For  Annoonce* 
ment.  address  MRS.  H.  A.  DAVIDSON.  No.  1  Spragne  Plac«, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

NEW    PUBLICATION 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

YOUR  VACATION 

Where  will  yon  spend  it  ?    Why  not  join  a  Select  party  of 
caltnred  people,  and  go  to  the  beantifnl  and  romantic 

We  desire  to  call  yoar  attention  to  the 

Gem  Spelling  Blanks,  Medium  Slant 

SEMI.VERTICAL 

II A     C      Po'  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.     (Donble 
nU«  3*    Ruled.)    Mediam  Slant.    Script  Headings.    Twenty 

words  to  a  Lesson. 
II A     C      Por  Grammar  Grades.     (Single  Haled.)    Mediam 
no*  Dt    Slant  Script  Headings.  Twenty  words  to  a  Lesson. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Pricea. 

PECKHAM,  LiniE  k  CO,,  College  and  School  Supplies 

63  Bait  Bifhth  Street,  HBW  YORK 

LAND  OF  EVANGELINE 
NOVA  SCOTIA 

Special  facilities  for  studying  Longfellow^  famous  poem. 
Nova  Scotia  is  an  ideal  vacation  land— full  of  trout,  shad, 
salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The  nights  are  invariably  cool 
and  the  air  bracing.  The  tired  brain-worker  builds  up  faster 
than  in  any  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  all  the  fasci- 
nalions  of  a  foreisn  tour,  including  a  delicious  little  Uste  of 
salt  (only  one  night  at  sea).  Wc  shall  conduct  two  parties  this 
season,  one  in  July  and  one  In  August— our  ninth  season.  If 
yon  are  thinking  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  write  to  us. 

Prospectus  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Address, 

Managing  Editor  EDUCATION. 

50  Bromfleld  St..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

TEACHERS !  I     VACATION !  I 

Plan  to  take  a  trip  this  season  through  the  delightfnl 

"  Land  of  Evangeline 


»» 


^      ^ 


In  Nova  Scotia 


reached  from  Boston  via  the 

DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RY.  LINE 

In  service  this  season,  the  elegant.  20-knot.  twin  screw  steamers 

-PRINCE  GEORGE."    -PRINCE   ARTHUR"   and   -BOSTON." 

DAILY  8BBVICB  Boston  to  Yarmouth  beginning  about  July  ist. 

THE    IDEAL  VACATION    LAND 


UNDER    14    HOURS    BOSTON    TO    YARMOUTH 

For  all  information  and  advertising  matter  pertaining  to  scenery,  hotels,  rates,  etc ,  write  to 


F.  H.  ARMSTRON,  G.  P.  A., 

Kentville,  Novql  Scotia. 


J.  F.  MASTERS.  N.  E.  Svp't. 

228  Washington  St..  Boston, 
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Syracuse  Penny  Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Diilere&t  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  aells  for  10  cente. 

THE  PRANG  PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net  Unmounted  6  cents  net.  Siae  of 
plate  about  7x9.  Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

p.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  ^^SiiSvlNT" 

Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  Hi^h 
Schools.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTERCOLLEQIATB  BUREAU, 
AliBAKT,  N.  Y. 

TK©  Central  New  York  Summer  School 
Jaty  1^-A.u^usf  S^  1902 

The  largest  Teachers'  Summer  School  In  New  York  State 
waa'oiganized  in  1 808,  at  Assembly  Park,  N.  T. 

Several  schools  of  similar  character  have  jomed  us,  thereby 
giving  a  special  strength  both  in  organ iaation  and  attendance. 

A  most  efficient  corps  of  instructors  have  been  provided  for 
the  coming  session. 

Individual  work  and  thorough  instmction^features  of  the 
school.  Excellent  instructors,  small  expense,  delightful 
summer  resort 

Special  courses  in  DrawintE.  History  of  Education. 
Kindergarten.  Prfmary  and  Vocal  Music.  Address  Manager 
for  40  dsge  Catalogue. 

N.  B.    A  few  teachers  by  applying  early,  can  earn  board  and 
by  organizing  clubs  can  cover  total  expenses. 

Any  teacher  can  attend  with  profit. 

Address  Mgr.  Piin.  C.  0.  DU  BOIS,  Central  Square,  N.  T., 
until  June  xs,  then  Assembly  Park,  N.  T. 


The  study-guide  SERIES 

THE  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE,  single  copies,  05  cents;  ten 
copies  or  more,  each  50  cents.    An  edition  for  high  school, 
with  text.    Smd  ordenfor  dcutet  early. 
the;  study  of  ROMOLA,  so  cents. 
THE  study  of  henry  ESMOND,  SO  cents. 
THE  STUDY  OF  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING,  50  cents. 
Send  to  H.  A.  DAVIDSON,  No.  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Summer    Course    in     Physiology 

Address  the  Dean, 
688  Boylston  St ,  Boston,  Mass. 

SJJMMB'R   SESSIO/f 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  Auffost  16,  1908 


94  Courses  in  23  Departments 

'    Ample  facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  work.     Uni- 
versity Credit.    Comfortable  Temperature, 
Becreations.    Single  Tuition  Fee  of  $86.    ] 
For  Clrcolar  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

Cornell  University,  IthoLca,  N.  Y. 


Great  Variety  of 
Inexpenslye  Living. 


Teachers  Desiriivg  tKe  Best  Books  -will  use 

Morton's    Geographies  ^K.  Elemenury. 


\  The  Advanced. 


The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading  \  ^ 


Books  or 
Books. 


William's  Choice  Literature  and  The  Sight  Reader  for  Supplementary 
Reading. 

Sheldon's  Language  and  Grammar  Series — Two  Books. 

The  Modern  Speller  or  Sheldon's  Word  Studies. 

Sheldon's  System  of  Penmanship. 

New  Franklin  Arithmetics.  Sheldon's  Arithmetics.  Patterson's  Gram- 
mars.    Scudder's  Histories.     Avery's  Physical  Science  Series. 

Warren's  New  Physical  Geography  (Revised  Edition). 

D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric,     Shaw-Backus'  English  Literature. 

Sheldon's  Algebra.     Hull's  Algebra.     Hull's  Geometry. 


,  FOR  TERMS  OF  INTBODUCTION  WRITE  TO 


BUTLER..  SHELDON   &   COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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"Bhe    Great 

F^ound  World 


PUBLISHXD  WXSKLT,^$2.00  ▲  TeAR. 

Tbe  Only  FiperPabUthed  Weekly  that  enables  bney  people  to 

skim  the  dailies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  find  in  its  pages 

murytMnff  important  they  have  missed  or  forgotten.  -  Once  a 

month  the  regular  issae  is  doubled  in  »ize  to  make  A  MAGA- 

ZINB  NUMBER  in  which  yon  will  find  all  the  regular  weekly 

features  imd  also  A  Popular  Review  of  Magaginea  and  Reyiewt 

besides  special  articles  fromtthA  pens  of  able  writers. 

Ipubushkd  bt 

THB 6RBAT  ROUND  WORLD  PUBUSHIN6  CO., 

Z50  Fifth  Avesoe,  New  Tork  City. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  give  our  subscri- 
bers this  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 


junerican  XSdacation   - 
Chraat  Bound  World    - 


$1.00) 
2  oof 


BOTH  FOB  $2.00 


We  cannot  indnde  Rand,  McNally  A  Co.*t  Atlas  in  this  offer. 
AU  subscriptions  must  be  sent  dirkct  to  rms  officb. 

Sample  copies  of  either  magazine  free,  if  requested  of  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine  separately. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO., 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  IDEAS 
IH  HARHESS 


WILL 

BRIH6 

YOU 

HOMEY 


For  the  Best  Pmper  on  "  The  Use  ot  Cur' 
rent  Events  In  School  Work" 

sent  us  between  July  1  and  Sept.  1,  we  will  pay 
$25.  For  the  second  best  $  1 0  or  a  leather  bound 
copy  of  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.  For 
furtner  particulars  write  for  free  sample  copy 
of  The  Little  CHRONiCLE,Schiller  Bldg., Chicago. 


M 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 
SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City.  Mass.  •«'45*l!Ul?.*c.« 

25U}  Year.    Begins  July  8,  Out  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Send  for  64-Pafire  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


7T i>^rV>i>Vei  C'OLUMBiA  University— New  York  City.— 
Vi^vClCUviv  Fellowshipe  and  Scholarghips  amountlnsto 
tr />ili^/\i^     S6.OOO  anmmliy.    Degree  of  B.  S  granteaon 
Wvlivyv     completion    of    two-year    Collegiate  Conree 
followed  by    two-year    course    leading    to 
Bactoelor'8  Diploma  in  Secondary  Teachirig,  Elementary  Teach- 
ing,  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Music,  or  Atanual  Training.    Graduate  coursee  of  one  and  two 
years,  respectively,  leading  to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  Diplo- 
mas, or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.    Catalogues  on  appli- 
cation to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


Tortfolios^ 

'NEW  ENGLAND  LAKES: 

RIVERS  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

MOUNTAINS  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

SEASHORE  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND. 
( PICTURESQUE   x 
.NEW  ENGLAND   \ 

/ill  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  6  CEM7S 
FOR  EACH  BOOK 


^ioFFAQTFRN 


Jllustrated  descriptive  pamphieh  (containini]  com piefe  maps)  have 
.  been  issued  under  the  followmg  titles,  and  wil[  be  mailed 
upon  reteipt  of  2  CENTS  in  stamps  for  each  book 

ALL  ALONGSHORE.      LAKE  SUNAPEE. 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.  SOUTHEAST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
LAKES  AND  STREAMS.  SOUTHWEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
FISHING  AND  HUNTING,    CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS. 
MERRIMACK  VALLEY.      LAKE  MEMPHREMAGOG. 

THE  MONADNOCH  REGION, 
VALLEY  »LIlLf  CONNECTICUT M?  NORTHERN  VERMONT, 
THF  HOOSAC  COUNTRY J*!ig  DEERFIELD  VALLEY. 

COLORED  BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  FROM  MT. WASHINGTON 

SENT   DN  RECEIPT  QF  6  CTS  IN  STAMPS 

jMa  Summer  Tomst Book jhwg  hit  of  tours  am/ rates,  hfel 

aad  iosrdin^  home  list,  and  other  va/uah/e  infyrmation,  free 

FDR  All  publications  Apply  To 

Passenger  Department,  b.&m.r.r. boston, Mass. 

Om  •I^F'i^nCferM^  GEn'l  ^'ASs'b  *T(CK£T  Act  NT 
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Twentieth  Century  Text- Books 


An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography 

By  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS,  F.  A.  G.  8.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Department  of  Geography,  BrooRlyn  Institute  of  Arte  and 
Sciencea.  (Author  of  A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  Twen- 
(ieth   Century  Text  Books.    ISmo.    Cloth. 

This  is  not  an  abridged  edition  of  the  author's  highly  successful  "Commercial  Geography"  (for  secondary  schools) 
It  is  an  entirely  new  book.  It  gives  the  characteristic  element  in  a  practical  education;  it  Americanizes  a  boy  and  prol 
vides  him  with  just  the  equipment  essential  in  a  business  country.  It  brings  out  the  commercial  powers  of  the  United 
States  in  a  way  that  is  entirely  within  the  realization  and  intelligence  of  grammar  school  maturity. 

An  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography 

By  G.  K.  GILBERT,  LL.  D.,  V.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  A.  P.  Brigham, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate  University.  Author  of  *'A 
Text-Book  of  Geology."    (Twentieth  Century  Text-Books.) 

This  book  makes  a  distinct  advance  both  in  treatment  and  in  mechanical  features.  It  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
Recommendations  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association  on  the  teaching  of  the  snbject.  It  deals  solely 
with ''The  physical  environment  of  man:"  the  earth  as  a  globe,  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean  and  the  lands;  including 
field  and  laboratory  work.  Especially  valuable  are  the  superb  illustrations,  which  render  it  the  most  magnificent 
secondary  text-book  ever  issued. 

Twentieth  Century  English  Texts 

iU  Vols.    l2mo.    Cloth.    Uniform  Binding.    Illustrated. 

THE  MOST  ADVANCED  THOUaHT  Olf  THE  TEAOHINa  OF  ENGLISH 

Three  points  of  excellence  have  given  these  Texts  their  remarkable  success  during  the  last  year:  Their  Bcholarly 

and  judiciouB  editing;  Their   sin^alskrly  tasteful   format   and   durable  cloth  bindlnR;  Their 

exceedingly  reasonable   prices.      Wherever  these  features  are  appreciated  these  books  are  adopted  because 

thoy  are  truly  THE  MODEL  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

Elements  of  Physics 

By  C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  JOHN  F.  WOODHULL,  Ph.  D., 
ProfeHPor  of  Physics  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  l:Jrao.  Cloth,  $1.10. 
With  Experiments,  $1.25. 

Physical  Experiments,  A  Laboratory  Manual 

By  JOHN  F.  WOODHULL.  and  M.  B.  VAN  ARSDALE,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Science  in  Horace  Mann  School  and  Assistanl  in  Teachers 
College.    IsJmo.    Cloth,  4.)  cents;  with  alternate  blank  pages,  60  cents. 

A   SnCCESSFUL  EFFORT  TO  MAKE  PHTSICS  INTEBESTINO- 

Keynote:  Relation  of  Phyeics  to  every  side  of  human  life.  It  enforces  and  enlivens  the  snbject  by  every  feature 
that  can  t;ive  it  human  attraction.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  a  singularly  fresh  and  animated  English  style;  it 
brings  out  every  point  of  rontact  with  the  living  concerns  of  the  pupil. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

NEWYORK  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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R.ELIABLI:    TEXT-BOOKS 

2^out  QBien  ou  (Rien 

HISTORY 

Tapimii:  Our  Country's  Story 

An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  66  cents,  net 

Piske :  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 

For  Upper  Ohrammar  Grades,  $1  00,  net 

Tappan:  England's  Story 

!Por  Q-rammar  Schools,  86  cents,  net 

Larned :  A  History  of  England 

For  Hich  Schools,  $1.26,  net 

CIVIL  COVERNIVIENT 

Strong  and  Schafer :  The  Government  of  the  American  People 

86  cents,  net 

Piske :  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

$1.00,  net 
DtKHpUv^ClrcuiarsZvfith  tamph  paget  and  commendaiions,  free  vpon  reqveet. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


••A  Half  million  of  men  and  women  who  are  teaching  American  youth  in 
the  American  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  compact  and  potent  force  for  truth  and  righteousness  in  American  life. 
Scores  of  educatt'onai  journals,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarteriy,  are  rendering 
superb  service  in  promoting  a  community  of  professional  interest,  as  well  as 
making  large  and  vital  the  work  of  each  teacher.*' — President  Charles  F. 
Thwing,    Western  Reserve  University. 

AMERICAN    EDUCATION   is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  sort.      Teachers  make  no  mistake  in  subscribing  for 
it.     Begin  the  new  school  year  aright   by   sending   in   your 
subscription.     Sample  Copy  Free. 
I  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO., 

I  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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OUR    NEWEST    BOOKS 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OP  VBRSB8. 

Bt  Robkkt  L0UI8  8TEVBH8ON.  With  a 
Special  iDtroduction.  Profuaely  lllue- 
trated  by  Miss  Mara  and  Miss  Squire, 
with  10  rull  pages  in  colors,  12  half-ton« 
plates,  and  3&  drawings  in  the  text. 
Cloth  cover  in  colors,  9 1  pages;  50  eta. 
A  book  for  the  primary  grades,  simple 
in  style,  of  wise  obs^ervalion,  kindly 
sympathy,  and  fanciful  humor,  now  for 
the  liret  time  available  as  a  suitable 
supplementary  reader. 

THE  SUVBONNBT  BABIES 
PRIMER .  Bt  Eulalie  Osgood 
Groybr.  Illustrated  with  94  plates,  in 
four  colors,  by  Miss  Corbett,  "The 
Mother  op  the  Sunbonnet  Babies." 
For  the  primary  grades.  Cloth  cover  in 
colore,  no  pages;  40  cents.  The  aaaint 
manner  of  the  Babies  and  the  dainty 
colore  of  the  illustrations  will  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  children  and  interest  them 
at  once. 

NORSK  STORIES.  Bt  Hamilton 
Wridht  Mabib.  With  a  special  intro- 
duction. Edited  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  of  Wellealcy  College.    Illustrated 


with    10   full-page    plates    by    George 
Cloth,  804  pages      "* 


Wright. 


40    cents. 


THE  CANTERBURY  CLASSICS.    A 

new  series  of  supplementary  readere  for 
all  grades.  Edited  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
iirofessor  of  English  Literature, 
Wellesley  College. 

JUST  ISSUED 

RAB  AND  HIS  PRIBNDS,  AND 
OTHER  DOG  STORIES.  By  Dr. 
John  Brown.  Edited  by  Charles  W. 
French,  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Chicago.  Illustrated  with 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Brown,  6  full-page  and 
21  text  drawings  by  Angus  MacDonall 
and  9  reproductions  of  original  sketches 
by  theaathor.  Cloth,  1 90 pages;  25 cents. 

THE  GOLD  BUG.  Bt  Edoar  Allen 
PoE.  Edited  by  Theda  Gildemeister, 
Training  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  Winona,  Minn.  Illustrated  with 
the  Zolnay  bust  of  Poe  as  frontispiece, 
a  map  and  6  fnll-page  drawings,  by 
G.  C.  Widncy.  Cloth,  111  pages;  25 cents. 


RAND.  McNALLY  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


,\llf-~ 


ScnooL 

CniLDRENl 

appreciate  a  f^ood  penrll,  ami  tlion^fore 
should  always  iuk  tlio  bturukceiJcr  for 

Dixon's  TJ^,  Pencils 

They  will  not  only  be  patisfied,  but 
their  teaeher-i  and  jtartuts  pleased  with 
tlieir  purrlia^'  and  the  work  it  does. 
Insist  ou  DIXON'S  and  have  the  best. 
When  not  at  dealer's  mention  this  pnbl  lent  inn  and  send 
lOc.  for  suiupic!*  wortli  double. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 


PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Aye.,  32nd  and  33rd  StreetB 
NEW  YORK 

-A.BSOLtJTEDLY  KIRED  r*ROOF*. 

Condacted  on  tbe  American  and  Enropean  Plans. 

American  PUn,  $8.50,  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

Enropean  Plan,  100  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $1.60  per  day. 
100  rooms  at  $2.00  per  day. 
200  rooms  at  $8.00  per  day. 

$300,000  in  Alterations  and  Improyements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minates  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 
lines. 

Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Oars. 

REED  &  BARNETT 


PROPRIETORS 
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EASTERN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MSSS. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

WANTED  Teachers  for  Public  aud  Private  Schools. 
We  have  calls  nearly  every  week  in  the  year  for  Eindenrarten, 
Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  Princ<i>als;  SPECIAL* 
TEAOHBBSof  Drawing,  Art,  Language,  Music,  Com- 
mercial, Manoal,  Physical.  Governess.  Tutor,  Chaperon.  WE 
aUA&AHTBE  SATI8FACTI0K. 

NOAH  LEONARD.  Ph.D.,  PropV., 
37  The  HIcr,  Syracuse,  N.  ¥• 


T''*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM 


Becommcnds  normal  and  college  gradnatet, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  coUeges,  pobUc 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  beat  known  In  U.  S.    Bat.  1I35 

3  E.  14th  St..  N.  Y.        John  C.  Rockwell,  manaoem. 


'Bhe  Edticatory  E^jcchan^el 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

loi  Tremont  St. 

Special  attention  given  to  Private  Schools. 


SIXTH  YEAR-NEW  OFFICES. 


PORTLAND,  MB. 

M.C.A.Buld'c 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Hm  DitAMi^f  ^^  valuable  in  proportion  to  Ita  In- 
^R  JlBCHCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  fU^f  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
yon  about  them  ll/Wl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  |t^A|M|M^||4c 
0.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  W.  T.         n^vWWI^HIW» 


TtlL  riSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O    FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietora 
4  Ash  burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1506  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
""OS  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 

14  Century  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
^588  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ostt  Hyde  Block,  Spokane,  Wash. 

80  Tnird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
420  Parrott  Bailding.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
525  StinlBon  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WB   HAVB 


lequalled  facilities   for  placing;  teachers  in  erery 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street^ 
Western  Offioe,  AEBOIT,  OHIO. 

WX.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PBA8B. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1208 


REMOVAL 


The  TBA0HBB8'  BXCHANQB  OF  BOSTON,  will  be  located,  after  May  firrt,  in 
convenient  and  attractive  rooms  in  the  new  WALKBB  BUILDINQ,  120  BOYLSTOH 
8TBBBT.  Old  and  new  friends  are  invited  to  call.  New  Manual,  of  interest  to  «ar«M^, 
ambitious  teachers,  sent  free  on  application.        ::::::::::: 


Teachent  seekintc  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  coinpeteDt  teachers  should  consult  the 
THB  AUDITORIUM,      nrr  "L  f    ^  a^*  A  •     ^*  494ASHLAirD  AVB. 

1  cachcrs  Co-operative  Association 

ONB  FBB  BBaiSTBBS  TBAGHBBS  IN  BOTH  OFFIOBS 
Betabliahed  17  Yean  Poaitiors  Pilled  4,900 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUFFALO,  N.  T. 


The  Bridge  Teachers' Agencies 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Bostoa, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


TIbe  Southwestern  Xleacbere'  Hgenc? 

Has  be«'n  in  guccefesfnl  operation  for  nine  years  with  a  cons»tantly  increasing  business.    Every  teacher  located 
by  it  hai»  received  the  salary  promit»ed.    It  workn  faithfully,  persistently  and  !»nccet»i»fnlly  for  its  members, 

IF     YOU     WANT    A     POSITION     FOR     NEXT    TERM 

Write  for  full  inforrriHiion  to    CLAUDE   J.    BELL,    Manager,    Nashville,   Tenn. 

FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

PROMPT,  RELIABLE  NINE  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 

A.  G.  FISHER.  Proprietor  '"  tremont  strkct  boston 
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TKe  Fisk  TeacKers*  Ageivcy 

Has  filled  more  than  16,000  poeitions ;  more  than  6,600  poaitlona  m  New  York,  New  Jeney,  Connecticnt  and  PeniMiylvania  ; 

more  than  2,776  poeitions  in  New  York,  a  most  convincinK  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of 

these  States. 
For  fall  information  as  to  where  we  have  placed  teachers  an'&  the  kind  of  positions  filled,  we  refer  you  to  car  Mannal,  which  we 

will  send  on  application.    Facti  do  speak  Umdtr  than  words, 

|9*Mr.  P.  V.  Hnyseoon,  recently  connected  with  the  Schermerht  m  Agency,  bnt  formerly  for  five  years  with  the  Fisk  Agency, 
resumed  his  relations  with  as  on  January  1, 1002,  and  again  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  office. 

=•  -«^fe.^^^j.r«n<^.  ,56  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Office  and  School 
Furniture  ^  ^  ^ 
House  Furnishings 

LESTER  PARKER 
40  Beaver  Street,        Albany,  N.  Y. 

...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  B.  WIKSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  ^I.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  deacriptiye  circular  of  oar  colored,  artogravorei  for 
ch  oolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  Enbscribere. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 

^ILLOTT'S   PENS. 

Grand  Prize, 
AT  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  highest  award  ever         Wt:' 
made,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

For  Slant  Writing : 

604  E.  K.,  404,  803.  601  E.  F., 
608  E.  F.,  851,aud  1047  (Multi- 
script). 

For  Vertical  Writing : 

\|/  1045  (Verticular),  1040  (Vcrti- 

»  graph),  1047,  1005.  1066,  1067. 

Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Glllott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

M08T  DURABLE,  THCRCPORC  CHEAPEST. 
J08SPE  OZLLOTT  *  80KS,         91  John  St.,  ITeir  7ork. 
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CfT  M  TT  Q  Will  bring  you,  on  trial, 
ii,  \y  I  O  thirteen  weeks,  the  Path- 
finder, the  old-reliable  national  news-r  e  y  1  e  w . 
This  paper  gives  yoa  every  week  ALL  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  la 
the  only  news  review  that  Is  trulv  comprehensive;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  balky,  it  givee  yoa  the  wheat 
withoat  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time-saver  for  all  basy  people.  In 
parpoee  it  is  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring*  it  is  a  protest 
against  sensational  Joamalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodi- 
cals costing  $2.60  and  $8.00.    Try  it  and  yoa  woald  not  be 


without  it  for  many  times  its  cost—ftl.OO  per  year. 
Address  THB  PATHFINDBB,  Washinffton 


D.  0. 


Some  Public  School   Workers 

Have  not  been  inclined,  since  the  advent  of  the  typewriter,  to 
attach  mach  importance  to  good,  legible,  rapid,  easily-executed 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

And  yet,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  American  historywhen 

basinees  firms  so  fully  *  '   '  "'"^  *""" 

INO,  and  were  so  wiliii 

for  commercial  penmanship  1 

edacational  work  of  the  country  for 


A  Self- Teaching  Series  of  Lessons  in  Bapid  Muscular-Move- 
ment Writing,  for  use  in  public  and  private  school  classes. 
Satisfactory  results  never  fail  to  follow  its  adoption  and  use  in 
classes,  even  where  teachers  have  never  received  professional 
penmanship  training. 

The  Improvement  shown  where  the  Palmer  Method  of  Busi- 
ness Writing  has  been  in  use  but  from  three  to  six  months  is 
certainly  remarkable. 

Samples  of  students*  writing  learned  from  the  PalmerMethod 
will  be  sent  when  desired. 

The  Palmer  Method  contains  movement  drills  leading  to  good 
business  writing,  with  specific  detailed  instructions  covering 
every  pari  of  the  work.  There  are  an  abundance  of  photo- 
engraved  specimens  of  rapidly-executed  business  writing  from 
which  stadents  practice  on  loose  paper. 

*We  are  very  anxious  to  have  teachers  become  acquainted  with 
this  work,  and  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  are 
interested. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  is* 
26  cents.  To  any  interested  teachers  we  will  send  a  copy  for 
10  cents. 

Circulars  and  a  sample  copy  of  that  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  publication.  The  weetern  Penman,  free  upon 
request.    Address 

THE  WESTERN   PENMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

CEDAR    RAPIDS,    IOWA. 
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Please  mention  "American  Education"  when  answering  AovxtnsEMKNTS. 


S  E  L  E  C  T  E  T> 
SJJT'PLEMEJ^TA'Ry^ 
7t     E     A.      7>     I     JV     G 


The  following  books  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive.  They  are  written 
foi  children.     They  are  based  on  definite  ideas  of  correllation. 

A  prominent  Superintendent  of  schools  writes,  *'We  shall  soon  place  another  order 
for  Supplementary  Reading.  I  shall  increase  the  list  of  our  books  largely.  I 
FIND  THE  CHILDREN  READ  YOUR  BOOKS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BOOKS  WE  HAVE.     We  get  splendid  results."     What  more  can  be  said. 

They  are  well  illustrated  and  substantially  made,  and  contain  more  actual  matter 
than  many  books  sold  at  higher  prices. 


FIRST  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Our  Little  Folk's  Primer $  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends 30 

Out  Doors  (Animal  Life) 30 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles .30 

SECOND  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Good  Time  Primer $  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha 30 

In  Mythland 30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers.       .30 
Stories  of  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers.       .30 

Stories  of  Red  Children .30 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature . .       .30 


THIRD  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Stories  of  (ireat  Men 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 

Stories  of  Our  Authors 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Geography  for  Young  Folks 


.30 
40 
.30 
.30 
•30 
.30 
.^o 


FOURTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  i $  .36 

-         —  -----  3g 

36 
36 


American  History  Stories,  Vol.  2 
American  History  Stories,  Vol.  3 
American  History  Stories,  Vol.  4-  •  •  •  ■ 
Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2  

Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  2  


.40 

.40 


Leaves    from    Nature's    Story    Book, 

Vol.  3  40 

Famous  Presidents 40 

Stories  of  New  York  (States) 40 

World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend . .       40 

FIFTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Legends  of  Norseland $  .40 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  Vol.  11 40 

Stories  of  Old  Rome 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  i 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  3 40 

Children  of  the  Cold. 1.25 

Storyland  of  Stars 40 

Robinson  Crusoe 40 

SIXTH    AND    SEVENTH    YEARS 

(Suggestive) 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  i $  .40 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  2 40 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe 40 

Stories  of  Australasia 40 

Stories  of  India 40 

Stories  of  China 40 

Stories  of  England 40 

EIGHTH  YEAR  (Suggestive) 

Sketches  of  American  Writers,  Vol.  i .  $  40 
Sketches  of  American  Writers,  Vol.  2.       .40 

Pictures  from  English  Literature 60 

Lady  of  the  Lake 40 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN 


FRANCISCO 
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DO    YOU    KNOW 

THAT  THE    BEST  WAY  TO    SECURE   A   POSITION 
AS    TEACHER    IS    TO    REGISTER    IN    THE      ><      ^< 

Albany    Teachers     Agency 

If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  learn  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 

We  not  only  secure  positions  for  teachers  of  academic  and  grade  work, 
but  for  special  teachers  of  art,  elocution,  music,  physical  culture,  engineer- 
ing, manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial  branches,  etc., 
etc.;  also  for  tutors,  governesses,  matrons  and  housekeepers. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can  do  anything  for  teachers  who  are 
neither  normal  nor  college  graduates  and  we  reply,  ye^^  if  they  Knota^ 
hote^  to  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  thorough  professional  training,  but 

some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  have  never  enjoyed  this 

advantage,  and  have  gained  their  success  because  they  possess  ability  and  are 

not  afraid  of  hard  work.    We  believe  in  self-made  men  and  in  vfe//- 

mcLde  tecLchers^  and  have  found  many  good  places  for  men  and  women 

of  this  stamp. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor 

Corr^jpond€nc0 u  ifiHjittd  8 1  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

new  Vork  State  Summer  Institutes  for  1902 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a  department 
of  review,  will  be  held  July  7-25.  1902.  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  PhiKp  M.  Hull.  A.  M.. 
of  Clinton.  N.  Y..  Conductor,  and  at  Thousand  Island  Park.  N.  Y*.  Charles  A. 
Shaver,  of  Watertown.  N.  Y..  Conductor.  The  usual  strong  faculty  has  been 
engaged  for  each  institute,  and  well  chosen  courses  will  be  offered  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  State  offers  its  teachers  free. 

For   further   particulars,   address    the  State    Department 
of  Public  Instruction,   Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHARLES    R.    SKINNER 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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NE,W   E,DITION 

Webster's 

International 

Dictionary 

NEW    PLATES    THROUGHOUT 

25,000  New   Words 

Phrases  and  Definitions 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
W.  T.  HARRIS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  large 
corps  of  competent  specialists  and  editors. 

Rich  Bindings. 
SOOO  lUustrations.  2364  Pages. 


^^ff^The  International  was  first  issued  in  1890^ 
succeeding  the  "  Undbridaed,'^  The  New  Edition 
of  the  Ititemationai  was  issued  in  October^  1900. 
Gel  the  latest  and  the  hesL 


We  also  publish 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 

with  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words  and  Phrases. 

"  Rest  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size." 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Specimen  pages,  etc.  of  both  books 
sent  on  application. 

G.  6  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Publishers. 
^Springfield,  Mass. 
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Grand    Hotel 


1 


One  of  the  flnest  Hotels  in  Canda;  ODiy  16  hoars  from  Bo«ton 
by  direct  Boat. 

Yarmoutht    9    Nova   Scotia 

Is  the  most  comfortable  summer  home  on  the  continent. 
Average  temperature  daring  the  middle  of  the  day  in  Jaly  and 
Aug^ast  70  degrees.    No  flies:  no  malaria. 

HO  HAT  FBVER.  Persons  who  are  subject  to  it  else- 
where are  always  exempt  here.  Charming  scenery.  Good 
fishing,  boating,  wheeling.    Send  for  booklet. 

r,  c.    wiLS'oj^ 


-^^ 


^. 


^  ^li^  ^li^  ^li^  vli^  vli^  vli^  ^  ^««^  ^  ^  vli^  vli^  vl^  ^ 

ALBANY.         * 


£lK  ten  gydi.  | 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 

jmericai  and  €Nr«pMi  Plas 

Most  attfactivc  hotel  in  New  York  St«te 

Near  State  Capitols 

other  public  buildings 
and  places  of  interest 

Orchetttal  Minic  cfuriag  Eveainc  Dinner 
Iionc  Diatanos  Telephone  in  ereiy  room 

H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


4» 

4» 
4» 
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HOTEL   EMPIRE  ^. 

Bro8Ldw8Ly  e^nd  63d  St..  NEW  YORK  CITIT' 

3 
n 

3 


4> 


Absolutely  Fireproof 
European  Plan  Exclusively 

Don't  pay  exhorbitant  rates  at  old  hotels. 
Here  we  offer  yon  everything  at 

MODERATE   RATES 


ft 


Travelers  arriving  bv  any  of  the  Ferries,  Ocean  Steamers,  or 
Fall  River  Boats,  can  take  the  9th  Avenae  Elevated  Railway  to 
59th  Street  from  which  the  Hotel  Empire  is  only  one  minute's 
walk. 

From  Grand  Central  Station  tak9  cars  marked  Broadway 
and  7th  Avenue.    Seven  minute's  to  Empire. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  amusement  and  shopping  centres. 

All  cars  pass  the  Empire. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  booklets. 

W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Proprietor 


PreM  of  Brandow  PrintinK  Co.,  Albany 
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